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THE QUEEN’.S C0LLEGJ2. 


GEITERAL DESIGN OF THE COLLEGE. ^ 

Tn 182't, IVCr. SamU Cov onterlaincd tlw’. idea of fonning a School of ModUnuo and 
♦Surgery f(;r Dirmingliiiiii aitdlhe Midliiiid Ooiiniiesf with tlmt. view ho prepared hiiusdf 
by lorngii travc'l, inspertmg the plans and ooiir«ic* of Study pursued on the Continent, # 
oxan^iruug the Sehooi-', ITospitals, Mn^ieiiins and Laboratories in France, Germany qpd 
flaly, :tiul eoinpariug them with the systems pursuod and plans of study pro vni] mg in 
Fngl.uid, Irel.md, and Seotland. 

In Hr, Cox ¥eturrg?d to his native town, and in 1828 succeeded in opening a 
■Hiiln iil iSchool at Ihrminghani, vith tlio sanction, adiiec and siijjport of the Drs. 
Johufttones and other able and inrtuentui Professional frieucU and coadjutors, 

I’y degree's TVfr. Cox enlarged his views, taking ewtvautageof overv oppoil unity of im- 
prnvoment and of’ovc''} suggestion wliicli wa^ made for the Advanccinejit of his objects, 
cneour.rged ^ donations of money and hookn, and aided by valualiif'eoidributious to Ida 
mn-icimi auinit^arv. Till at len^h Ueattra<^ed tlic notice ofthat great^udgood jihil.m* 
thro] Hot Dr.AVjrnulbrd, wliohy fH warm friondship and liberal grants of money, enabled 
iM r C'i>\ to turn !ll^ Medical School into a College, to winch Jior Majesty the Queen liai 
Ecu p!c.it<‘il (o gr.mt .V Eoynl Clurlm* of incorporalion ; soon after the College 
enl iCgivI, end diviih’d into twoMcparlnienls., HiCfTtfiuor department pouring ^ludonts 
for r U'ljiig upon iLrir medical srudio in the Sonau' department witl^imter advan- 
1. 1 ..‘ Ollier deparhiients under Ike sanetion of a Biipplemeutal Cluvier iiua the Boyal 
warrant, n ere quickly added, till by rapid step-s Mr. Sands Cox has been enabled to 
eompNdc (thanks to J3r. Warneford’a continued munificence) a combined sj^tqm of 
cdin.diou ni till it*, Iw.uifhe^, ^ult^ll'lc m the |lrst instance to the wants ot Parents 
end Oiuti’diaris of yiuifh in Jlirnniigliaiu aud the Midland Counties. Put not 
only -^o I'hi system is I'apable of any cvten-ion it may become a Cmvcraity, 
provided it mcet^ with the support of the I’ublij. 

VN'iLli that view the tollowing prospectus h u been (Iravin up with the huniblo liopo 
that, hv the lllessing of God, tlie usefidnc.-^s of the ifi.stitutioii, as an instrument of 
it^'Luioiia trajiiiiig, may beeilendcd. 

Signed ^ tlie ordfr qf the Council, 

CS.ineil Room, , JAMES THOMAS LAW, 

June 11, J853. Vice-PriiicipaL 

TJI33 CHETSTIAN BASIS OF THE COLLEGE. • 

Tn all the arrangements which have Iwen iuade,^hoec who hare had tho th'recllon of the 
ftliair*^ of the College havi' kept their ejes fixed upon tlie system which has stood tLo 
tcMt of so long ox|ierience, mid received tho sanction of ^o^Jnauy great and gifted ftiind!!i, 
as I Acting and in vigorous operation in our ancient Umrorsities, still not restricting 
tliemselves from suclimodUicatioiiisastimAanii eircumstanccs have tendered necessai'y. 
On llim ]irineijile they have maintained, together with the kimlred Institution of Kind’s 
College, J.ondoii, tlwfc every system of general education for tho youth of a Chn**- 
linn eoirmiuTiity ought comprise instj^uction in tho Chris+inn Iteligion as an initis- 
pcTisablo part, without which the acquisition of other braTiohos of knowledge will bo 
eoiulueirc neither to the happiness of the mdividuai, nor the welfare of the State. 


THE rAETICULAE OBJECTS OE THE COLLEGE. 

The ofijccts of the College are, — « 

I. — ^To pn'ptire Medical Students, by a eoniplcte coui'se of professional Eclueation 
in all the JBrnnehes of Medicine and Surgery and tho Auxiliary Sciences, with Collegiate 
discipline, for becoming Candidates for the degrees M.B., and M.T).,*in the L’niverfeity 
of London, — for tho Biploina of the Eoynl College of Surgeons, — and for the Licence 
of the Society of Apollic^ic'*, withoi# any residence cls^hcre, • 

IT. — 1\> prepare Stiidt^a in nDeparfmont of General Literature, for the degrees of 
B. A., and M. A,, in the University of London, by the systematic teaching of Classics 
and Matltfnnatics, and the other required branches of instruction. « 


in.— To proTidc CoUcgiafo Insinxctioa, vith Collegiate Discipline, for Students ii * 
the Depvtmcnts of Law, Architecture and Civil IDngiucering, 

IV. — ' provide Preparatory InstructuSn, with appropriate Collegiate Discipline, for 
Junior ^tudenls, for two years, in a Junior Department. 

V, — To combine with the a|^ve Studies, (with a view of making Students good 
Chrifitiun'', as well as v^Il-xnformcd Members of Society, and able practitioners in Law, 
Mof^ipino, Architecture, and Citdl Engineering), Lectures on Church History, Christian 
Ethics, 'iuid tho Doctrines of the Ciiurch of.England. 

yi. — To prepare Students for Holy Orders in a Deportment of Theology, specially 
endouod by the Rev. J)r. Wameford. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE COLLEaE. 

The College is divided into five Sbnior and ono Junior Departments. The senior depart- 
nioTits eonsialing, first, of Students residing within the College, for whom are provided 
rooms, boiirtl, and tutelary superintendence ; secondly, of non-resident Students, living 
with their Parents and Guardians, or in lodgings .-ipprovcd by the Council, and imdereneh 
regulations as the Council shall thi^k fit, wlio attend lectures in College dudy and the 
College Cliapcl at morning and afternoon service on Sundays. The Junior department 
cousisting partly of resident Students in tho College Huildiugs at the Crescimt, 
under tlic charge of tutors chosen by tho Council, such Stud'^nts dining 
in Hall, attending tho College Chaiiel on Sundays, ard attending Lectures daily, in 
Classics, Mathematics, tho Modern Languages, and Drl .ring, and partly of non-resident 
Students, under the regulations hercaAer set forth. 

'^orm of Bequest to 'Hie Queen's College, BirmmgKcm, 

^ Fob Pbbsonal Estate. < 

I give and bequeath to the Treasurer for the time being, the sum of JE to 

be paid free of Legacy duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I can lawfully 
charge with the payment of legacies to |^haritablo uses. 

Term of a. Deed of Gift to the Queevfs College, for tlie foundatioi^ of Prises, Scholar- 
ship's, Fellowships, Professorships, or for Mher Purposes of the College, 

Fob Real Estate. 

Entrttdurt, made on tho day of between A. B. of 

the one part, and the Principal and Council of the Queen’s College at Birmingham, of 
the other part. ^hc said A. B. is desirous of conveying and assuring tlic 

lands and hereditaments hcreinaAer ,>articular}y nientioncil, by way of gift, for iJic use 
of tlic Queen’s College. And the sc'd Principal and Council have agreed with the naid 
A. B. to accept a conveyance thereof fur the purposes aforesaid. iAolu Snbcniurc 
that in consideration of the premises, tho said A. B. doth by this deed, 
scaled and delivered in the presence of tho tw'O credible persons whose names arc here- 
unto subscribed as attesting witnesses. Mid which deed is intended to be enrolled in 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Chanc<‘ry, within six calendar niontlis next after the 
execution thereof, pursuant to tho statuic in such case made and provided, grant, alien,, 
convei, and confirm unto the sziid Pruicjpal and Council of the said Queen’s College, 
and their successors, (describe tho lands) and their appurienunccs, and all tlio 
estate, right, title, and intf^st of him the soil A. B. in and to the said hinds, heredita- 
ments, and premises ; to have and to hold ^hc same unto and to the use of the said 
Principal and Council of tho said Queen’s College, and their euceessors, in trust, for the 
benefit of the said Queen's College. And it is hereby agreed, ^y and between the said 
]^ariicB hereto, that lhisdcc'disintcndc<tto, an^ the same shall, take effect in possession, 
ior the purpose aforesaid, immediately from and after the making thereof, and is and 
khall bo without any power of revocation, reservation, trust, condition, limitation, 
elausc or agreement whatsoei'cr, for the benefit of the said A. B., or of any person 
or persons cluhrimg under him. 

In witness, &c. • 

It is enacted by the sta^tc 0, Geo. II,c. 36, **That no lands or tenements, or money to 
** bo laid out thereon, shall be ghen for or charged with any charitable uses W'hat- 
** soever, unlvss by deed indented, executed in presence of two witnesses, twelve 
** calendar months before tho death of the Donor, and enrolled in tho Court of 
Cliancery within six months after its execution, (cxccpb stocks in Urn Publio 
**‘Fund6f which may bo transferred within six months previous to tlie Donor’s 
** death,) and unless such gifts be made to take effect immediately and be without 
** power of revocation ; and that all other gifts shall be void.” < 
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JUNIOB DEPABTMENTS OF MEDICINE AND ” 
SDUGERY, ABTS'A GENERAL UTERATiriE. 

XHE COniTOn> or Tni QUEEN'S OOLIiEcAi!, Saepy impressed rrith tho 
importance of improving the preliminary eJucotion of*heir Students in Mod icig& and 
general Literature, have established Junior Departments of the College, iMraer to 
afford Students entrusted to their care the advance of receiving instruction in Liitin, 
Greek, and Matheinsties, (with tho modem Lui^iuigcs and Sciences,) from Tutors 
of University Education, carefully selected for tlicir abilities and acquirements. # 
particular age is fixed for the admission of Students, provided they have gone 
through the elomentaij training of a dassical Scltool, and can produce iestimoniala 
of their good conduct at such Soliool. 

The Students will be paomoted accordihg to their diligence and acquirements ; but 
it is very desirable that Medical Students aliould bo ready for matriculation and for 
receiving indentures, when reaut-ed, by tbe time jbey liavo reached tho ago of sixteen, 
in order that they may otFer themselves for the degrees ofthcUuiversiiy of London, the 
Diploma the* Royal College of Surgeons, and tbe *Liccnse of the Society of 
Apothecaries, by the time they have attained the age of twenty^nc ; after which they 
may comment practice. - • « 

As the Society of Apothodries in London requires the production of indenturea 
from candidates of their having served an apprenticeship of five years, 2>revious to 
examination ; and as candidates for their cortjiicatos must have attmued llie full ago 
of tweiity-ono years ; and as*the course of study in tbe Senior lh>partment of tho 
Queen’s College occupies less than three years for its completion ; it is evident 
that Medical Students at the Queen’s College should bo at least two years hi the Junior 
Department, and should qualify themsdves for being advanced to the Senior 
Dopartmeiit at the age of eighteen. • • 

The most hnjiortant and valuable piavilcTresif rccciidng indentures without premium, 

Ls offered to Students of the Queen’s College Ijy Professor Sands Cojt, P.K.S. This 
privilege 18 most important and valuable ; tor, in addition to tlie iiecuniary aid which 
it alfords, it relieves Students from the dioiger of those vexatious, if not degrading 
services, to which apprentices have too f«‘qucntly bi'cn found subjected. 

Further, tho Conned beg leave to assure their friefids, that no pains will bo spared 
by them to improve, by all moaus, tho tone of moral and religious feeling, and to 
raise tho standard of proficiency among Iho Students; to fit them, as gentlemen, 
ibr filling, with credit to ihomse|yes and advontfigo to the pdblio, any post to which 
they may be called. • 

A Tutor, a graduate of Oambriage, in Holy Orders, resides within tho walls of tho 
College, to whom is entrusted by the Council the superintendence of all resident 
Students, under strictly Collegiate Disci^dino. ^ 

RULES AND REFLATIONS. 

Tl:o Students to attend Divine Service on Sundays in tho College Chapel, and slso 
iho M^ardcu’s lecture's and examinations on subjects of I3ivinity and Morals during tho 
week. The business of each day to conMneiicc with Prayers. The hours ofattcudunce 
on Li’‘**tureB to be from eight o’clock, a.m., untd noun, *imd from three o’clock until 
five, pm. A Register of the attendanco and tlic general conduct of tho students to 
be ks^Jt by tho Wardeif and Tutors, and periodical Ueporfs to be transmitted to parents 
and guardians. Previously to tbe close of eiTch session afi examination to be hmd and 
pjfizcB awarded, to bo distributed nt the Annual General Meeting of Qovemors. Tho 
names of Students who como into College aftor eight o’clock in tho wii^ter, and nilio 
o’clock m the summer, p m., to bo cnteiAl in a book to be kept by the j;)ortcr, with 
tbo hour at wliich they come in. No Student to be absent from College any night 
diinugfhis residence, without the exj)re»8 permission of the Senior Tutor. In case of 
infringement of the rules and rcguLitionn of the College, tho*Seuior Tutor shall have 
2 >ow'cr to enforce the same, by reslra.jit of hours, and by litertflry exercises called impo- 
sitions^ In any case in which the Senior Tutor shiill conndcr ni#tication necessary, 
lie shall confer with the Warden, and the Wnrden and Senior Tutor together may 
rusticate for any pfiiod not exceeding two months. • Wlionevcr tho Senior Tutor 
considers dismissal or ^pfuilsion ncct'ssavy, ho is to confer with the Warden and Dean 
of the Facidty, and they shall report the same in writing to the Council, together with 
a detailed statement of the circumstances. 
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S TWO YEATIS* COUBSE OB STUDY. 

The course of stucly prqjores Students for undergoing, Bt tlie conclusion of the 
or second 3 cor, an Examination for Matriculation ut the University of London ; and 
also the Ibitin Examination of ilie Society*of Apothlcaxsos. 

P1B8T VEAU. 

WINTXB CJBBM.* SUlIJtlKa TEBII. 

•-94. irriicnijetiy The KTcdi. iSitOT fiffti-Jl. CJiemietry 'TGFhlodi. Tutor 

9 — 10 fL^tm & Orcch The Cla*^!. 'futor 9-- 10 Latin & Clret'k Tho Clasl. Tutor 
lOi-] 1 Arithmetic Tho Math Tutor 10 — 11 Aljrebra The Math. Tutor 

11 — 12 English Lilorat. The Clnbl. Tutor 11 — 12 English Lilcrat. The Clasl Tutor 

'3- Ip M.l Latin & Greek The Clnsl. Tutor 2-3 p.m.! Lntan & Greek Tho Clasl Tut car 

4. — I Euclid The Math. Tutw 13 — 4 Botany The Medn Ttator 

Sr.COKn YRAB. 

WINTER TERM. SUMMER TERM. 

6>9a.k. Latin & Greek The ClasL^Tutor |8-0 a.H. Latin & Greek The Clasl. Tutor 

9 — 10 Math matics Tno Math. Tutor 9 — 10 Mathematics The Math. Tutor 

10 — 12j Materia Modxta Tho Medi. Tutor 10 — 12 Materia Medica' The '.i.dodi. Tutor 

S-lPM Dissectiqns The Medi. Tutor 2-3P.M. Botany TIno Medi. Tutor 

4 — 5 Latin A Greek The Chisl. Tutor 3 — 4 Ld9n & Greek Tho Cla**! Tutor 

lA'ctures on Church History will bo dehvered once a week by the Senior Tutor. 

The btufUnts of tlie Junior Dcpartnwnt are attended Jby a French hlastcr for one 
hour twiee a and tho same by German and Dj awing l^labtcrs, at the option of 
parents and guardians. Subject to tliesc couditioub, ait< idonce ol students at the 
classes w ill ho enforced. 

COLLEGE EXPENCES AND TERMS OF TUITION. 

• • rmST TEAS. BJCOAI) XPAS. 

CoUcgo Fees .. ... ... £5 0 ^ College Fees ... ... £5 0 0 

Commons, Rohidcnce, Ac Ac. 4® 0^ 0 Commons, Residence, Ac. Ac. 48 0 0 

Classics ... ... ... 4 4 0 Classics ... ... . . 4 10 

Mathematics ... ... 4 4 0 Mathcruathh ... ... 4 t 0 

Clicmistry and Botnnv ... 3 3 0 Matcriu Mcdii a ... . 3 3 0 

French * ... “3 3 0 French 3 3 0 

German 3 3 0 German ... 3 3 0 

Dmwing - - - - 3 8 0 Dispensing ... 3 3 0 

Tlie ijoyments for Commons, Residence, Ac Ac. to bo made by three instalineui 
£J 8 on Oitobcp 1st, £18 on JanuarJ* Ibt, and £12 aji May 1st, every year. 

Non-TCBidcni Students to bs admissible annually to the junior department. Such 
Non-resident St udenls to pay the College feo, and Iho usual charge for tuition in such 
cln«sc8 as they*a1tend. 

btudeuts who debire to participate in the benefits of tho College for a more Intuit d 
)Hnod, ore nlao udmissibld on special application to the Council, on the like puyunoiit 
of tlie p^nnual College fee, and the usti d charges for tuition iu bufh CJ.ibsea as thejr attend. 

Non-resident Students, whil' within the walls of the UolUgo, to bo subject in every 
respect to its rules and discipline. Such Nop-reeident Slmlcnts, at other times, to bo 
under the control of tbeir iiu'^enta an ^ guardians, or Iho Senior CoUege Tutor. 

PRIZES IN TTIF JUNIOR DFPARTMENT. 

FXJIIBTTIONS. — ^Thc Unherbity of London ofiers two l^xhibilions of £30 each, 
for two years, to tho candid^itcs who sh|»1l respectively distinguish themselves most m 
Clafr'.ics, ami in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

^ PRIZES. — ^The Univcisil^ of London offers two Prises of £5 each, to candidates 
who bh<dl rfspccUicly distinguish themseb-es most ui Chemistry, and in Botany or 
Zoology. And tho Quc<m*s College offt'M to its St adonis the Piercy Prize ot £6 38. 
for ppofi<‘icn<*j In German, and tho "Webster Prire of £6 6s. for French. Prizes of 
Books are also usuallj given by the Warden and Tutors, to the most deserving Students 
in the several clasbos. r 

N'OTICE* 

Previous to admission in October next. Students about to ont^ tho- Junior 
Department will be roquired to givo one month*s notice to the Faculty, 

nna to Jbr^Eard a testimonial df good conduct and qualifications, and before admisrion, 
will be ^-xamined by the "VVardon, in the oonsiruing and panftig of a Greek and Latin 
author ; in Arithmetic of integers and vulgar fractions, and in the demen^^s of the 
Eughsh Language and BEistory. 
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Tho system of study punued in this dej^tment constitatss a ooniplet«/c<m]*s6 of 
Collegiate, Medical, and Surgical Education. Tho lectures quali^ for examination for 
ilie Diplomas of the Koval College of Surgeons and th^Sode^ of Apothecaries, with- 
out an V residence elscwliere. ^ 

Students Tvho have passed through the Junior D^dHmeni of this Collego^aaptjJiavg 
there in due eourso mairicalated at the Udirersl^ or Iiondon, may present VffijSaKlves 
for the first M.B. examination at the end of t^^ first year in the Senior Medieal 
Department. At tho end of tho socond year, matriciiLited Students \v1lo deferred this 
examination at the University of London, have again the opportunity of presenting 
thAnselvos. At the end of the tiurd } oar, Students axe eligible ibr the H.K. Lksgreo 
in the Uuiveisity of Loudon, for the Diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and for the locense of the Society of Apothecaries. 

A Tutor in holy ordent, a Craduate of Oxford, resides 'r^ithin the walls of the CollogO 
to whom is committed by the Council the sujicriiitendence of all resident students, 
strictly under Collegiate helpline, and also tlie furveillance of Kon-rosident Students* 


• COLLEGE REGULATIONS^ 

Every Student to pay the^nnual College Fee of £5, to subferibc his name fit 
tho Oblig^atioii book, and to sign a dcolnration that he will regularly and diligently 
pursue bis studies. To attend Prayers daily, and on Sunday Divine Service in the 
Chapel, and also the pardon’s Theological Lectures and examinations. To have 
furnished rooms with cimmons in College. TJ wear tho Academiiiil Dress whenover 
ho appeals in Hall, or at Beoturcs, and in the College Chapel, llio names of Students 
who come into tho College after ten o’clock, p.in., to bo entered in a book, to be kept 
b> the Porter, with the hour at which they come in. Ko Student to be absent from 
i \)llege any night during his residence without tho express permission of fhif Senior 
Tutor. • 

RKSTRMNTS AND PENALTIES OP STUDE NTS. —In caso of the infringement 
or neglect of the Col lego Hcgulitions by any Student resident in any department, tho 
Senior Tutor has tho power of enforcing the observance of tho same. By restraint d 
hours. By literary exorcises, called Jiupositions. By suspension. In any case in 
which suspension is nocessarv, the Senior Tutor shall inform tho several Proieasore, in 
order that tho attendance of such Student at Lecture be discontinued, and his oertift*- 
i ato disallowed. By rustication. Tlio power of rustical&fin for a period not exceeding 
two months, to be \estcd in theeWanrde and Semior 'J ator, or in the absence or illness 
of either of them, in the Dean of^he Faeoliv aftd the Warden or Senior Tutor. By 
dismissal or expulsion. In any case in which the Senior Tutor do consider dhmiBsal or 
expulsion neceas iry, he is to confer with the Warden and the Dean of the Faculty, and they 
sh.ill report rho same fit writing to the Council, together with a deiaiM statement d 
tho circumst.intics, ahd tho Council after dohJ|eration theroupon, shall oommumcato its 
decision to the Senior Tutor, and such decision sh.ill be final. 

PREVENT STUDENTS INCURRING DEBT BEYOND THEIR MEANS, 
^eh pi^tit or guardian on placing a Student at thejDollege, is to inform thfi Warden 
what Mm it is contemplated by such pirent or guardian to allow suoh Student for 
expensrs beyond tho necoesory and dirAt payments of tho College. Tradesmen to he 
pen lically cautioned by a public notice in suitable terms, not to allow of tliepurobaao 
of articles on credit, without the express sanction of parents or guardians, or of Iho 
Soifior Tutor. Through the me^^um oi^the same notice, all tradesmen’s hills for 
articles supplied to tho Students, shall bo regularly delifOred to tho Senior Tutor and 
yorwardr d by him to the parents and guardnins at the end of every term. All cases 
of cxtia\agatice which become known to the Tutors, shall immediately Jbo reportect to 
tlic Council, and by the Council forwarded to tho parents or guardians. Every Student 

S roved three times to the Council to have incurred debt beyond his means shall be 
ismTssed. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES. — The College Expenses, inc&ding Commons, Chamber 
Rent and Servants* Wages, but exrlusivo of College fees, will not exceed £50 for the three 
tcrngi. The Students breakfast In tho Hall at seven, a.m. , have npfreshment at twelve, 
diiio at five, p m., have coffee at eight, p.m. Tho payments to bo mado by three insUL 
luents, vis., £18 ofl the first of October, £18 on the first of Janoair, and'£l4 on the 
first of May. Every Audent will be expected to provide himself with Chamber Linen, 
n ln|go and small Silver Fork, and a Table Spoon and Tea Spoon. ^ 
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THE WINTER SESSION 
WIUi OOMMENOff OCIOiAzB 1, ISSL 


M(M:a)ST OV THE TISSt^ES AND StTBaiO^ AHATOMr.— Fsormsos 
Savtds Cox, F.B.S., Fdlow of tho Boyd College of Surgeons of England. 
Senior Surgeon to the Queeu’a lloapital. 

These Lectures will embrace the General Anatomy of the Tissues of the human 
body ; a series of demonstrations of the various regions of tlie body, viewed in tbeir 

S ractiical relation to the moat important operations in Sumry, will also be given, 
lustrated by recent dissections, oud by an extensive musoum of preparations, drawings, 
casts, and models. 


DESOBIPTIVE ANATOTIY AND PITTSIOLOGY AND COMPABATIVI5 
ANATOMY. — ^PbopessOb Parkeb, Fellow of tho Boyaf College of Surgeons 
of England. Surgeon to the Queen’s }{ospital. ^ 

This Course will comprehend the Descriptive AnatomV of tho various organs of tlio 
body, their physical properties, connoxions, and functions. They will bo illustrated by 
recent dissections, drawings and microscopical observations, 

1 

PBAOXIOAL ANATOMY, WITH SUPBEINTENDENCE OF 
* 1 DISSECTIONS.— Mr. David Boltoit, M.B.C.S. 

Tlicse demonstrations are intended 'to form a complete Course of iustructiou in 
Practical Anatomy. The Students wilPbe directed in their studies in the Anatomical 
Boom, doily, by tho Demonstrator and tho Besident Medical Tutor. 


CHEMISTBY.— Pbofessob Shaw, Fellow of the Boyal Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, Member, of ihe Chemical Society of London. ; 

Tliese Lectures will include the general principles^n/ Chemical Scicucc,^nd its con- 
nexion with Medicine and the Natural Sciences. The Laboratory M'ill be opened 
during the Winter and Summer Sessions, for tho reception of those who may wish to 
bo instructed iu Analysis, ond tho Applications of Chemistxy to the Arts. 


PBDrOH?LE3 AJTD JPBAOTICE OP MEDICINE.— pRorasson EpcioM, mR 
(Edin.) Physician to the Gfoeral Hos^ntsl. PiioyjvSSOR James Jounsxoke, M.D. 
(Cantab.) l^ellow of the Boyal College of Physicians, London. Senior Physician 
to the General Hospital. 

The system adopted in these Lct^iures will be foundc'd as muoh as possible on the 
present improved state of Pathological Anstoray, and whenever it is practicable^ rctont 
morbid siicciinczia will bo presented to the class. 


."“TT 

PRINCIPLES AND PBACTICE OF SUBGEBY.— Pbofessob Saxds Cox, F.B.S. 

Tlie Course W'ill embrace ihe Theory of inflammation in genera], it«) tcrniinaiions and 
treatment ; inflammation 6 £ the various tissues of tho body, terminations and treatment. 
Spocifio inflammation, vb. Scrofula, Cancer, Syphilis, and Fungoid disease, tennin^iions 
and trcatnient ; Lesions of Continuity j Lesions of Contiguity; DlseBsc.s of the Kyo 
operations ; -Ekmentary and Mii^or ^emtions ; Gmcral operations, or those practis^ 
with refczenc^to one or more purticiSar tissues ; Spbcial operail'^us or those piticHsed 
upon complete organs iit particular regions of the body ; Plastic and Subcutaneous 
operations. ^ 
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THE SUMMEB SESSION 

WILL CdMMENQE HAT 1, 1852, 


MATERIA MEDICA ANP THERAPEUTICS.— SAXUWi^EiaHT, M.D., (Edin.) 
LL.1)., B.O.L. PhjaiciAii to tbe Qiieen*a Hospital, ana Senior rhYsidan^tlie 
Cenerd Lispeneary. Provessob Knowles, F.L.S., Follow of tbo KoyaTCoUm 
of Surgeons of England. Surgeon to the Qu^’a Hospital. i 

To illustrate this Course, specimens of the various articles of the Hatoria in 

their natural state, will bo exhibited and described; attached to this departine^ 
is a* Museum of Materia M^ca, to which the Students have access nndw cei^iii. 
regulations. 

MIDWIFEBT AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.— Pbotwwob 
Bbbby, Surgeon to the Magdalen Asjlum. ^ 

These Lectures will be illustrated hy an extensive museuiR of preparations of 
ology and dii^eased structures connected with tho subject of the Course. This Oduzse 
wUi also be^'IiTcred during the ensuing 'V^ter Session. * 

The Midwlf^ department c^thc Queens Hospital is under the Immediate super* 
intendence of the Professor of jnidwiieiy. ' 


FORENSIC MEDICINK — Professob John Bjet Davies, M.D., (Edin.) Licentiate 
of tlie Rojal College of Physicians, London. (Extra urbem.) Sctfior Physician to 
the Queen’s Hospital. ^ 

The object of this Course is to teach the knowledge and conduct which are required 
by tlie Medical Witness preparatory to a public Exuminalion in tho Courts of*Law, to 
indicate the questions in Physic, Anatomy, Physiology, Patbulog;^ and Therapeutics, 
iqwn whii'li the Authorities are accustomed seek aid from Medical Men. Tho 
ujiplication of testa to the detection and analysis of poisons will cspedaJly bo demon- 
strutod by exiicrinuenla. 


BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.— PEOPESfiOB Knowles, F.L.9. 

For the illustration of this Courso tho Le(*turer has forngvl an extensive Herbarium ; 
a]jd through ^hc liberality of the Committee of thwBotanieal aufl Horticultural Society, 
tho Students hare iri?e access to tllhir extensive Gaedens, aecompanied by the Protessor. 
Botaiiifol excursions will bo occaftH^y made during the Course. 


MEDICAL TUTOR.— Mb. Charxes Paboet, M.B.O.Sr 

Tho Medieal Tutor is resident in College, fof tho purpose of assisting the Students 
in their biudies. He is reauired to devote exclusively the whole of bis time to tho 
Students. It is his esperial province to prepam the ^furgor Students, iion-residhnt as 
well as rcaident, for the matriculation examination of the University of London. To 
devote dully a eertaiu number of hours tol^tho Senior Students, non-residont as well as 
resident in the dissecting room, and to oxamino from time to time on the subjects of 
the various Lectures. ^ 

BEOT7LATIONS OP THE ATTENDAEOE OP StA)ENXS AT Z/BOXCTBE. 

X boob shall be kept by cacli Professor, spwLfymg the times of attend|nce ef oacif 
Student, <«uch book to be laid before the CduUeil at their monthly znectings. 

Previously to tho commcuccment of erery Lecture the Professor shall call over the 
names of the Students. 

Each Professor shall keep a register of (he time of commonclment and duration of 
each of his Lectures, such register lo bo laid before the Councifof each monthly Board. 

The ^•ofe8«ors, Tutors, and Masters shall forward to the Warden «OTon days before 
(he end of each term, their registers of attendance, or a terminal report of the atten- 
dance, conduct, and peogress of each 8pident in their rospectiva Glasses end dq>»rt- 
ments, from whieli dettHts a Gcvieraf Report shall be drawn up by the Warden and 
aub)8ilt^ to the Council, and copies of the lleporta on each Student Shall be foAnurded 
by the vV^arden to the Parent or Guardian of each Student. 
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^ NO^^-RESIDENT STUDENTS. — Non-resident Stndents arc admissible, and may 
reside with their parents or guardians, or with a relation or friend selected by their 
parents ^r guardians, and approved by the* Council. The Senior Tutor in each 
department is authorised to enquire into the habits and general conduct of such 
Oat-Students at their respective residences, and to report to the Council thereupon at 
the end of every term. . Out-Stndonts, if members of th® Church of England, will be 
required to attend the IhTarden^s weekly Theological Lecture, and Divine service in the 
Oliapel every Sunday, uhless the parent or guardian of the Student requests the 
attenda^e of such Student at his own place of Worship. If the Student be attached to 
an^ other communion, he will be expected to attend at the place of Worship belonging 
thereto every Sunday. Non-resident Students will be allowed to dine in the College 
*HaU, either regularly or occasionally, on giving such notice, and paying such sum, as 
be fixed by the Council. 

TEES EOB LECTUBES. . 


Anatomy and Physiology ... 
Anatomical Demonstrations 

Chemistry 

Katcria Medica 

Botany C 

Medicine ... 

Surgrrj’- 

Forenric Medicine 

Midnifery a«e ••• 


Bingle Course. 

Perpetual. 

£6 6 0 

£10 10 0 

8 3 0 

6 5 0 

6 6 0 

... 0 9 0 

4 4 0 

5 5 0 

8 3 0 

6 6 0 

4 4, 0 

.-’770 

3 3% 0 

6 6 0 

3 3 0 

5 5 0 

3 3 0 

6 6 0 


fees fob three TEARS’ OOJJ^aSE, 

The oomposition fees to be paid for the three years* course of study, required by 
the Boyal College of Suigeons of England, and the Society of Apothecaries, amount to 
J^2 (exMusive of College Fees £5 per annum), and Hospital Practice £21. The pay- 
ment to the Professors may bo mads at once, or in two equal sums, viz. £21 on 
matriculation, and £21 twelve montliq afterwards. 


QUEEITS aOSPITAL, BATH BOW. 

Honorary Phyaiciaiii, 

Db. Db. J. B. Booth. 

HMiorary Snrga^^ 

EnwABP Towhsji S Cox. 

Physidaiis, 

JoHH Bibt Datjss, MJ), Sak^ei Weight, M.D. Dated Nelson, M.D. 

Sugeons, 

W. BInds Cox, F.K.B. Cl^B. Knowles, F.L.S. Langston Pabxeb, F.B.M.C.S. 


BBSS FOB ADHISSION TO THE HOSPITAL FBACTICE, AND TO THE CUNlCAli IXCTUBES. 

Students may compound foe three yeari^on i>aymeiit of . • , ,^210 

One Tear's Attendance . . . & . 10 10 

One Physician and One Burge(pi attends daily at Nino o’clock. ’ 

The Phgfsicians’ Qerks and Surgeons* Dressers ore selected according to merit from 
the Students, without any additional fee, and hold oiBoo twelve months. 


CLINICAL LECTURES will bo delivered weekly by the Professors in the Theatre. 

HPSPITAL P^ZES. — A Gold Mjedal is ofiSered by Professor Dr, Davibs) for the 
best repoT^ medical eases eccuring in his practice at the Quoin’s Hospital. 

^ A <^LD Medal is offered by Professor Cox, for the reported surgical cases, 
" occurring in hj^praciiee at the Queen's Hospital. ^ , r 
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DEFABTMENT OF ARTS & GENERAL LETERATUltEr 

DTlic first Department established in the *CoUege was the ModioaZ $ but ixi canTiDg 
forward their great work the PouncU ctearl^ apprdUeodedi that although medUo^lscisiiee 
from its own iutrinsic excellence oiid its intimate bearing nponsthe good of the ootnmu- 
nit/, must clum a place in orei/ Universitj Scheme^ ^d maj eren legitinuktety form 
the obaraoteriatic stud/ of an/ academical^ bod/, jet there was no prcced^e<m its 
exdasire establislnncnt, and but little hom that if cxchisire]/ eBtaDliahed,’it trogid 
enjoy all the advantage of that pliilosopliibal andsveligious enlargement which it ^woa 
their great olyeci to confer. 

It is, thercffon^ in aoeordonce with the soundest principle of educational acieno&A 
weft us with the precedents of our ancient TJniver^tios, that the Dqpartmmkts ofXftw, 
Sngnee^^^ts, and chief of aU, the Department of Theology, hare been inatitated 

RULES AND REG ILLATIONS. 

• 

That tlig Colhgiatc s/siom in this department be tlie same as in the Medical 
Depa^tmen^^Thut the Lord Bishop fif the Diocese bo fho Yisitor. That the 
cx-oflitio mcmljcrs of the Cou^il of Queen’s College, with the Waiflon, do constitute 
a Coraraitft’c of Council. Thft the suid ev- officio mombors do appoint the Warden 
and the said Conimiltce do appoint the ClassLcal and HathematicarTSilors. That the 
Committee do appoint, imder^uch regulations as they shall think advisable, thcTTcllows. 
Tlmt until tlic nppointm^i of such Fellows, the Atid Committee trangact all the general 
business of the Departmci^Tliat not less than three members of the Committee including 
the Warden, do form a quorum. That after the appointment of the Frilows, any 
number of them, not exceeding twelve, may be selected for n board of management by 
the Committee. That such Board of Management be called “ The Committee bf Counril' 
of the Department of General Liiemture.” That an annual meeting of such Committee 
l>o held on the last Wednesday in August evcryiycnr. 

Thai the Warden bo a priest of the Church of Fngland, and the Tutors priests or 
dcacous, iiml Graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. That the Classical THitor be the 
Sciiior Tutor. Tliat such Senior Tutor be responsible for the discipliuo of the Depart* 
menl subject to tlio general supervision of the Warden. That in the absence of the 
Senior Tutor, the Mathematical Tutor do take his place and perform hit duties. That 
both the Tutors be expected to take their meals Jn Hall fdlhJhe Students, the Senior 
Vutor occupying the head of the table. That th^Yurden do nil the same position iA" 
the College of General Literal urfwiB the Tfeod^of Houses in Cambridge and Oxford 
do with rt'gnrd to their respective C^egos, exeeptlug that the lectures on tho subjects 
below specified be delivered by him, or bo more ewecially under his diroctioii. 

That the Students in the department of General Literature do attend Queen’s College 
Chapel tw'ice eveiy Sunday. Tliat the Students do wear their gowns in Hall, in 
Chnpcl, and at Lectures. That every Student has a room to himself. That they 
have n common room. Tliat all moals be taken in Hall, except in coses of illi^s with 
an w^rotcU, or of absence with leave. 

Tliat the Tbrt-cr do close the College gates every night at ten o’dook, and that a|L 
Students be expected to be within gates at that hour. Students entering College irt a 
later period of the night to be reported to the Tutor by the Porter, who shall have a 
book provided for that^urpose. That for neglect or misconduct on the part any 
Stu^nt, the Senior Tutor shall hairo iheapower of ^posing restraint within tiio 
College walls, and literary exercises called impositions. That the Warden, in 
oouj unction with the Classical and Mathematical Tutors, shall have the power 
rustication for any period not exceeding two months. That all cases Which, in ^e 
Opinion of the Warden and Tutors, su^cct a Student to dismissal or expulsion, be 
referrq^ to the Committee of Council, Who arc to investi^to and decide thereupos. 

That the Stmior Tutor has tho management of tho drastic arrangements of tne 
Department. That the Finance Department be under the au^ierrision of tho Warden, 
is every three months to lay a statemont before the Committee and that the Com- 
'Wtitte€^ every year appoint an Auditor. That a monthly meeting oe held on tlie first 
Tuesday in every nrnnth. That tho D<^artmcnt be self'suppdrting, exeept as far as it 
may be aided by individuals endowing Fellowships, Sdbolarships, and 
' ' establishing Trixes, muRuaking donations of Books. *'^22 

ThaA an Exart^iion on all the subjects of the Tutors' Lectures be held at S O 
of eyer^bnxB. -^at Certificates of Merit be awarded after each Examipat 
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that anj BncH annmil Fmes M the frieoda of the Institutioii may offers be decided at 
the termination of the Midsaiomer Examination. That Students be expected to 
matriculate at the ITnireraitj at the end of the first* year, if they hare not done so 
previously ; and that they be expected to take their Degrem of B.A. or B.C.L. or such 
other Degws as their standing in the ITniTersity will permit, at the end of the third 
year. ^ 

Tlmt every precaution be taken to prevent Students incurring debt:>^lst, by 
eautid^o ti^esmen not to allow of the pufchaso of Articles on credit without the 


on entering College with a list of such tradesmen as are sanctioned by tlio 
College Authorities. — dltbly, by all ^'ases of cxtravsgsnee which become known to ^he 
Warden or Tutors, being immediately reported to mo Council, and by them forwarded 
if they think fit, to the parents or guardians. — Stbly, that every Student three times 
convicted b^re the Council of incurring debt beyond his means be dismissed. 

That such Students as have been regular in th^ attendance at Chapel and Lectures, 
and have co'^ducted themselTes saiisfoctorily in siaiu pupillari^ bo eligible to bo 
^pointed Bellows on their attaining to the degree of B.A. or B.O.Ij. That a 
(&mmeinoration*day <bo held once oyeiy year, in honour of thv. Founder, 
mr. Sands Co'*’, and that the Members, of the Council, and th^ ^Tellows, and 
their respective ^ends, be invited to attend. {, 

PLAN OF STUDY. 

That the Curt^Iim of study do cr.tcnd over three yeai^ That the Students of 
.each year have distinct cottrses of Lectures* That the si^ccts of study be Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Logic, the Modem Languages, History, Kaiural, Political, 
and Moral Philosophy, and more especially Christian Ethics, and the Dodirines of 
• the Chni^ch of England. That earii Student do attend four lectures every day, 
namely, for one hour in the morning a picture in Greek, for another hour a lecture 
in Mathematics, for one hour in th^ afternoon a lecture in Latin, and another 
hour a lecture in History, X/Ogio, and one of the above described branches of 
philosophy. That the subjects selected have particular reference to the require- 
ments for the Examinations of the University of London. That the Tutors do confer 
with the Warden at the commencement of eveiy year as to such selections, and that 
no deviations -be afterwards made therefrom without his express permission. 

The Warden to be rcs^vusible for the instruction in Oliristian Ethics, Church 
iSlstory, and the Dootribes of the Clit.reh of England. That Drawing, French, anfl 
German bo expected to be leamt during the two yeara when tlio Stud^ts are in the 
Junior Department : but if they have not then €^:^Tpleted such courses of study, or 
require for any purpose during their residence in^'bhe College instruction in the modern 
languages, tht. same to bo supplied at the rate of three guiueaa per cotwso per annum. 
PRIZES OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

FOR THE DEGREE OF B. A. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possess suiHcicnt merit, the 
Candidate who shall distinguish himself the moat m Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, and the Candidate who shall distingubh himself the most in Classics, shall each 
receive Fifty Pounds per annum for the nextShree years, with the stylo of University 
Scliolar. Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shall distinguish himself 
most in Chemistiy^ the Candidate wlio^hidl distinguish himself the most m Animal 

Pbjsiolo^ and Structural Ifotany, shall each reomve a Prise in Books, to the v^ue of 
Five Pounds. 

' FOR THE DEQBEB OF M. A. 

If m the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possess suflicient merit, the 
Cbudidato wlio sliall distinguish himself the most in Classics, the Candidate who shall 
distinguish himself the n?ost in Mathematics, and the Candidate wlto slinll disftiiguish 
hirascli the most in Lqgic, shall each receive a Gold Medal of tlie value of Twenty 
Pounds ; and if the same Candidate distinguish himself the most in two or more^of 
the said branches, shall receive a Gold Medal in right of each branch in which he 
j>h»XL so diatu»uuh himself. 

. . , ^ SCALE OF FEES. 

" AftiCoMcgo Foes ' ? £5 0 0 

" Aeem? Commons, Residence, Ac. Ac. . • . . 60 0 0 • 

Fee for l^turcs *41 0 0., 

w . . 
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]>£PABTMENT OF dm IIIXSBINO ABB 

ABCHITECTUBE. 

$ 

$ • 

In tU* department a liberal education will lx/ proTided, terminetucJn an 
Academical Degree, and accompanied thren^bout bj Collegiate diacipline oidPconf^ol, 
and religio^ worship and instruction. The ItfbWres will alsoitibe open to clcikstaxid 
assistants in the otHcca of Engineers, and Arcliitocts, and Kailway establishments, 
after office hours. How far in these x>rofc6sions an improTed discipline and inteUecU^ 
enlargement has been needed any thoughtful and obseirant mind may a^giiedSty 
determine. Tho Council propose in tliis, as in tluf other cases, on enlarged education 
on an economical Bcole-'-a gradual initiation into professional pursuits, and an imbuing 
of tho mind with sound Itdigious principles. 

ins oBDBita ox* coimcnj'AitE ai^ xoixowa 

• 

That th^^aat wing, with its buildings, be called tho EnginMa^g Department* 
That arrangements bo forijiwith made for opening tho depanment as early as 
possible. That the system of management and collegiate discmline, be the same 
in it as in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. That Tutors bo appointed ' 
to reside in this depaitment, to whom tho totelnry care of Die Students shall bo 
entrusted. That such ^^ors be Clergymen of tlio Church of Englafid, and Graduat^ 
Members of one of our CoOTtered Universities. That such Tutors, do giyo Lectures in 
Greek, Latin, English Literature, and pure Mathematics. That Professors be appointed 
to give Lectures in Civil Engincoriiig, Land Surveying, Practical Mathomati^, ^Geome- 
trical and Architectural Drawing, the Arts o^Construction, Geology, and Mineralogy. 
That tho vacations be the same as in the vther Deportments. Thot tho attendance at 
the weekly Divinity Lectures be the same as *in the Medical and General Liloratnre 
Departments. That the attendance at prayers bo also the ^me every morning in tho 
College Chapel, and twice on Sunday, when the morning and evening Sj^ice will be 
performed with two sermons. That the system of Tuition do embrace ft' three years* 
course. That an Engmoering Workshop bo erected for tho use of this department. 
That models be provided Ibr the Model Boom. That Students who enter the Junior 
j^epartment be expected to have reached the agi of about sixteen ^ears; and that those 
who commence with tho three ^'tars* course, be gbout the age of eighth years. That 
Students, as soon as th^ enter, clamonce a course of preparation for matrieulaiion iu 
tho University if London, at the ciSof their first year^^ and of taking their B.A. degree 
iu the same University at the end of their third year. That Students this deput- 
xnent, w'ho have matriculated, and graduated, be admissable as candidates ibr fellowDiips 
at Queen’s College. And that such Studentsws are not qualified ^ suffioiont knifwledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages to matriculate and take their jf,A. degree, may, at 
the end of their three year's course iu this department, if they pass creditable examina- 
tions in tho difihrent subjects of their lectures, receive Ik Diploma from Queen's College, 
under seal, testifying to their collegiatcaresid^ce, to their attendance on the Coll^ 
Xicef urcs, and to their conduct in A’fafte pupillari, Out-Students to pay tho College 
fee, uiid the regular fees for any course which they' attend. Out-Studeut^ when within 
the College walls, to bb subject to the coUe^te rules and discipline. 

• SCALE OF FEES. 

• • 

Pumijbed Hoorn, Board, Attendance^ Ac. ... . ... £50 0 O 

College Fee ... ... • •*. ... fi 0 0 

dassical Tutor ... ... ... ... 4 0 0 

Matliematical Tutor ... ... ... .«• 4 0 0 

Profeftior of Engineering ... ... ... ... '* ... 4 0 0 

Prolessor of Chomi|^iy • sa •»« Y* ••• 8 8 0 

French Master ... • •.* ... * ... m. * ,3 3 0 

German Muster... ... ... ... ... •** ^ 8 3 0 

Drawfti^ Master ^ ... ... ... •*. — ••• 8 0- 
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IXEPABTIIENT OF LAWS. 

• 

Tbo Counoil is impreued with tbe opinioQ that the purpose not only of 
disoiplininir tho mind* hnt of jmparing it to encounter hereafter cases involving 
Boientiflo knowledge, it is highlv desirable for the futaro Attorney and Solicitor to bo 
iuHiatel {nto at least the elemenn of Classios, Mathooiatics, and General Science. If 
we take d<mii any number of the law reports We may see under the word Patent or Copy- 
right in designs, what an intimate ki\piij^dge of soientifio details appears to have been 
aoqaii^ and exhibited by judge and counsel in dealing with eridence of scientific wit- 
the validity of patents* and tho sufficionoy of speoiftoatlons. Thus Latin and 
FreBt’h languages are also indispensable. Tho number of records and documents — puFlc 
and private in both languages — whldk are continually the subjeot of examination by all 
concerned in the legal profession prove this. So sensible has the legislature been of tho 
importance of securing persons of superior education to ocouf^ this department of tho 
profession, that in the year 1321 an act of parliamont was passed, (1 and 2 Goo. IV., c. 
48, 8. 1,) and again ro-enacted and extended in tho year 1844, (0 and 7 Victoria, c. 73, s. 7- ) 
offeringgreat^ vantages to those who graduate at the Culvorsities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, or London, viz., roduoiag the period of five years under service, to three 

legislature dming offered the above grdht advantages to tlioso Law^frdents who 
shall graduate at tho above Universities* tho Counsel of Cucen’s College, offer to those 
Law Students residing in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, specially, and to others 
generally, admittance into its Department of General Literature, wherein such Students 
may receive not opjy instruction in the^Classios and Mathemat'f;s which is requisite for 
a B.A. and LL.B, degi'cc, but also separate instruction in tl^i^r various brauches of tho 
Law, in Courses of lectures which will be delivered by their l*rofc<«aor. 

There is another class of Law Students, vi«., those who arc articled to Conveyancers 
and Solkiiors, whose time is very much engaged by attendance at tbo Tosi>cctivc cham- 
bers and offices of such Conveyancer and %dicitor, during business hours, it ismanifesti 
tliat such Students cannot devote themselves to tho regular studies of a College « but, 
they may find time for at^ndance upon Courses of Law. To such Students the 
Counsel offers Collegiato Residence, with furnished rooms and Oomoaons in the CcUogo 
Hall ; subject to Collegiate discipline, and according to the College rules and hours ; 
suoh Students will be expected tc be in College at Ten o'clock every night, unless 
absent with the knowledge and permission of the Senior Tutor, They must aLo atteud 
the College Chapei twice evr,ry Sunday, unless, under tho sanotioa of their Parents or 
Guardians they are attendants at any odher place of worship, of which notice must bo 
given to the Senior Tutor. « 

The System of College Discipline end Fees oro ^,i,amo as that in the Department 

orArts. 

TAW COUBSE, 

FnOTPSSOB Kbjtnedt has announced that he n ill follow the course indicato.l by 
Blatdtstone; having reference aJso to those books whicTi the UnivrrsityofLonrlon has 
prescribed as subjects of examination, viz., Kelt’s Commentaries, Boiitham’sTrootUe 
on Morals and Legislation, and Hul liorford’s Institute of Natural Laws. He will com- 
mence with tlie foundation of all positive Law?, shewing that their basis is the moral 
nature of man, imploiited in him by G r^l. Ho wjU tlioU proceed to the History of the 
Common Laws of Bnglpnd, apd give a gexerai rerioAV of its principles and charoef’ers, 
after which he will take up each particular Department in the same order (generally 
speaking) as they occur in Blockstone's Commentaries. 

The First series of Lectores will embrace those parts of our laws which concern the 
Crown and Mcutive Gov^nment, the Bevenne, the Parliament, and the Church; all 
these snbje^ in short, which are usually compriaod under tho name of Gonstitdtional 
Ijaw— -next" the various Laws which concern the private relations and commeroial 
usages of society, the La'«o of real and iiersonal property, the nature of civil remedies, 
the prastioo of the Common Law Courts, and tho principles of pleading ; criminal 
juri^iwdlenco will be next in order, and lastly a gonoral view will be given of the 
prinoij^fl of £fuity IaW| and the proctioo of the Court of Chanceipp. 

^ FEES. 

in College^ i£dO. College Foe, £5. Fte for LawLeoturos, each coursct ^ 
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THEOLOGICAL OEFABTMEirF. 

That great benefactor to the College, the ^7. Pr. Wanieford, having entertained 
the pious wish of mahing the# Department of General Literature avaiuhle for the 
purpose of training sober-minded joung men, with scai^j pocugiary means, for Holy 
Orders, aurl haying presented the munificent donation (f £iflOO, for the endowment of 
a Professorship of Pastoral Theology, to the intent that iStudents who intend to li^come 
candidates Holy Orders in oar Church/ may be taught the Mhusterial duties m 
tlicir various branches, as also the composition of fkn*mons, the reading of the Church 
Scrrices, the History of Liturgies, t1>e reason and use of Rubrics, and all other matters 
connected wifh and subservient to a fsiitliful and eilieient performance of what tb;iL» 
Chufeh requires of her L'astors and Muuaters for th^edification of their liochs. • 

A similar department at King's College, London, having met with the cordial ap- 
probation of the two Archbishops and the whole of the Episcopal body, and such Arch- 
hi'iliop'i and Lislioiis liavii% consented to admit, as candidates fop Holy Orders, thoso 
Sludetiis in Theology who should pi^oduce the Priueipal’s certificate The Oouneil 
Jiavo giv<*n fhc subject their most serious attenfeon, and after conference with tho 
Lishoii of the 3-)ioccse, tln*ougli Mr. A^aiighan Thomas, have felt it their duty at once to 
obey Dr. Werneford’s wislics, not with a view to improve the prepara tiou far Holy 
Orders, wh/aj^thoy suppose in our established TTniversiticss to be as^xcellcut as can 
piactieally be eifocled — nor yet >ni»rely to gi\ c a completion and perfeefhess to their own 
Jnstitution — but to belp in some measure, with tho means at their comruand, 
lowurfls siqiplyiiig the gro.il need of arlditioual Clergymen, pa^kmlarly in aiieli 
populous lociililies as thal in whieh the Queen’s College is situated, to supply that 
need, so far as Iheir rcsou^s wilJ extend, \vith*lneu duly qiialifiodai^y learning and 
piciy for so great a work, aim to assist Studenls and their parents in obtaining nn en- 
L'ance on Holy OrLlcrs greatly diminishing the amount of the neifessarg exjjonditure. 

HEGOLATIONS. 

The follow ing Pesolulions have been diMun uj3 end adopted ^ 

I, — That tho TLeologicnl Deportment bo oj»en to three descriptions of Students* 
l&t, to tliosc wJiO have token degrees at Cambridge and Oxford. 2nd,, to those who 
lm\e been educated in the Arts Dipartmcnt of this College, and liave taken tho Degree 
ofJi.A. ynl, to Students, railed Literates, who aro*sp(?ciaJly recommended by tho 
Jji'«liop of the Dioeese, and by oilier JJinhops of the Church of England. 

II. — That Stiulenta in the Tlieologioal Department be expected to have attained tho 

age of tw'enty ono years. •* • 

in.— Tliat fhe system of Prcilhralioii for H<^y Orders do embrace a two years 
course of Theological Instruction, 

IV. — That Die Students be provide# each with a furnished room. 

V. — That Commons) bo provided for the Students in a HaU appropiiatcd to that 
piu-pose. 

VI. — That the alT.urs of this Department bb under the management of the- same 
Committee of Council that rcgiilnles the Department of General Literature. 

YU.’- That to the Professor of Tiustoral Theology be ^ntrualcd the Tutidary tare of 
tlio Stiulenls in this Department. 

VIU.-- That the said Professor shall hive for that purpose fiimislicd rooms provided 
for ho 1 in College, and that ho bo expected to preside nt all mculs in Hall. 

IX.— That tlie courses of Theological Lectures be determined ^on )iy tho Warden 
and tlKi Professor of Paftoral Thcolo g.^ with iho sanction of the Dishop of the Dioceso, 
whose opinion and wishes are at all times to be consulted ^vith deference. 

That the expcnccs of this Department he ns follows ; — 

COLLEGIATE EXPENCES. • ^ 

Eor Commons, Room, and attendance ... ... £50 0 0 

Fee for ^.library, ilidl, and Lecture Room ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Fee for Theological Lectures ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Out Students are admitted to this Department residing in lodging a^roved of by 
the Committee of Council. They will bo required to attend Morning Prayers dai]|y» 
and the CoUego Cha|^l Morning ands&^ftemoon on Sundays, and the state^ course of 
Theological Lectures ani^xaminations, and will be subject to the general surveillance 
of the Urofessor of Pastoral Theology. 

College :9 m for Out Students ... ...« ... ... ... 0 0 

^ Lecttties • ^ • ... ... ... 10 O.vO 
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TELLOWSmPS, SCH0LABSHIP8, AND DBIZES. 

i, 

FELLOWSHIPS. — Such Members of the College aa hold a diploma in medicine of 
attrgeFy, or who are graduates in medioine, law, or arts, such Members of the late 
^^wlnghani Royal Schppl of Mf^ioine and Surgery as the Council may determine, are 
elilfible to be Fellows/* [ 

FJWXILEGES OF FELLOWS.— The Follows haye power to vote at all Meetings 
of the Qoreraors, have free admission to the medical and general Library, to tho 
‘ Museums, and to the Lectmws ; and, likewise are privileged to dine in the College Hall, 
on tho payment of a specified sum. 

^HG WAENEFORO scholarships. — F our Scholarships have been founded 
. by^Kie Rev. lb*. WaENEFoan, of jBlO each, to bo held for two years ; toa be 
conferred upon the Students who haVo resided in the College at least twelve months, 
who have been distinguished for their diJigenec and good conduct, who have been re- 
gular in their attendance on divine scrvico, and who have availed themsclvea especially 
of the religious instruction of the Warden. 

THE WARNEFORD GOLD MEDALS.— The Interest of £1000 is applied for tho 
InsUtution of two Prizes, either in equal or unequal amounts. The essays written 
lor these Prizes to bo of a religious as well as scientifio nature ; the subject to be 
taken out of any branch of Anatomical, Physiological, or Pathological Science, and 
to be handled pracUcai or professional 'manner, and according to U'^ie evidences 
of facts and phenomena which Anatomy, rhysiology,mnd Pathology, so abundantly 
supply ; but always and especially with a view to exemplify or sot forth, by instance 
smd examme, the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of God, as revealed and declared in 
Holy Wrif^ . “ >s 

• TWO GOLD MEDALS are offered by the Governors of ^ College for regularity of 
•Uendanoe at Lectures And examinations, and good conduct during three years. 

SILVER MEDALS are annually given by each Professor, on a Public Examination, 
uf profici^cy in the respective departments of Medical Science. 

CERTIFICATE OF nONOUR.<^ Students who may, after Examination, be placed 
bj the Professor next to Hie Medallist, will receive n Certificate of Honour, 

DHIVERSITT SCUOLARSHiPS.— Students of tho College are admitted to 
Examination for the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Gold Medals,, and Books, offered by tho 
Senate of tho UBivemity of London. Students are also cligiblo to contend for tho 
Commission in the «Army, offer jd to tho Senate of the University by the Army 
Mcdicah Department once in bVery two years, for one of its most distinguished 
Bachelors of Medicine, « ; . 

STUDENTSElPSp dio«, OF WHE ROYAL COLLEGE OP SURGEONS. 
Students are eligible to offor' themselves for tho Studentship of the Royal College 


Directors 'of the East India Company, have placed the appointment of an Assistant 
Surgeon at iHo disposal of the President, and Council of tho Royal College of Surgeons 
once in three years^ for such Students as may be considexed worthy of these honourable 
desdnetions. 


KUSEDMS AND UBEART. 

MUSEUMS.— tConnectcd with the College are Museums qf Human, Comparative, 
and Pathologiccd Anatomy .pomtainitig tmwardft) of three thousand preparatioils, and 
Hatural History, in all its brtoohes, to which the Student will be admitted daily. 

LIBRARY.— The Libnuy oont^ns upwards of Two Thousand Volumes ; and ihe 
quarterly^ ihonthly, and weekly periodicals of Medicine and Surgery and General 
upon the Table. 

Worfiirther informai{^ in the retpectvoe J>epavimenUy ixpplieaiion may ie made to 
the Warden, Jtfh. 3» Crescent, to the Jdev. the Senior Classical Tutor, Q^een*s 
TaradiseJStteeit to the Ji^a. the Senior hfaihemaiical Tutor, Qneen^s College, 
^ tfreseunt, or to the Dean ^ the FaouUy, 2^1, Temple-rouj. All Fees are fo^bs jpatd 
Treasurer^ J, B, Domes, M,p., 24, Neuihall Sireei^ 


9€m wsxBt r&zsrcBB, vsw 0 xbibt, BisxDfajuii. 





.QUARTERLY* 

LITERARY_A^ERTISER. 

LONDON, JUNE, 1^61.. 

THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 

III conriic (il' ptil)11ra1ic)ii, Muiithly, in Kimo. ^ 

TllK 

TBAVELLER’S LIBEABY, 

To be sold at One Shilling eaoli Part. 

Intoiiflrd to^*oiiri[>ri^<' books of \alu:iblo iiifoririation in a form ailaiited for readin'r 
M'liilc tnivrll^^, and at tlie ‘'aino lime ofa r hamotor that will rcndc^them worthy 
<»f prosorvaiiori. Mr, Macx^lays Mfinoir*! of Wahru.v IIastinos, and of 
Jjord Crivr, takon from his Ili'-torical Kssays, and Air. M'Com.och's Arliolo on 
ToNifON, tiikon fiom his ri<'C);j;ra|)liirul Dirtioiiary , foiin Ihciiist Tlirco Parts: to 
bo IoIIowimI at inonlldy ib^orvaK hv oth(*r uork'^of aeknow lodjrod iif^rit. the price 
of wliifli has liithorlo coiiTined tliciii within a comparatively iianoxx circle ol 
readers. 

WorKs publlslied s*- * 

J. WARREN VTASTTNfJS. By TiioitiAs RAm^fiiox MAr\rj,AY. 

lltprintod fnim Mr. M.iratil.iy’a ‘('rtti aP.iUfl Hialoiir.i1 F.ss.aj'.,’ Ifiiiio. Iv. 
BORI) (RiTVK. By Tji<>m\s Bai{i\<jtov 

Ut'lirliiti'd fiom Ml Macuul.i; ’s‘ ChO'f. I .mil Hislprir.d KIkSiUi..’ lOino. Js 

:5. LONDON in l85()-oL liy .L li M^Ci riA n, Iwj. 

UppriiitiMl fiom iVIr, M^diilloi li > * Cicoi^rap’iic* il DicM«/(Wdry/ Itimii. 1?. 

U-SIIt HOGKIJ, l)K COVKIM.KV. Kfo.n Tin; sA ciwaon. 

With NoK's .Uid ill iJblialiuiisi i)} W.H.Wifts. IGinu. Itf. 

Preparing ^or publleatlon : - 
Air. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS nn~- 

WILLIAM riTT, EARL of* CHATHAM, and oi. 

The KARL of CHATHAM (One P.^ri) ; [o,, 1. 

The LIFK and AVRITINQS of ADDISON, and on 
HORACE WALPOLE (One P.irt) ; 

, RANKF/» HISTORY of the POPES, and on 

GLADSTONE on CHURCH and Sl’ATE (One Tart). 
’SELECTIONS from tlic WRITIl^GS of— 

Tlie late REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 

SIR JAMES MACiaNTOSII, 

LORD JEFFREY. 

LAtNG’s TRAVELS in NORWAY. In 2 Parts, price t,*. each. 

• &C«^ &C. &C. • \^On I. 

Lqndon: Lokgman. Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

Q. Rev./No. 177* JR 



QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[Jtme, 


NEW WORKS. 

I.— Preparing for Publication. 

QTR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS 

0 i„ philosophy. LITEPATUKE, and EDUCATION with UNIVERSITY 

reform. Chielly from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; but now corrected, 
vindicated, and enlarged. 8vo. [/a a Jew days, 

SIB JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL OF A BOAT 

VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT’S I.AND, atid alano the CENTRAL ARCTIC 
COASTS of AMERICA, In searcli of the Discovery Slnpe under Sii John Franklin. 
Z vole. 8 VO. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 

' Ilf. 

The WEST- of ENGLAND and the GREAT EXHIBITION 

of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL Autlior of ‘Highlaud Spoitarand Higliland 
Quarters.’ PJfet 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. ^[/« rf Xcw days. 

IV. 

A NATURALIST;S sojourn in. JAMAICA. By P. H. 

GOSSE, Author of Birds of-Jamaica,' Ac. Post 8^., with coloured Plates. 

V, 

\yESLEY and METHODISM. By Isaac Taylor, Author of 

* Loyola and Jesuitism,' &c. Post 8vo. 

' VI. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, delivered in the 

1 iniveraity of Canibiiflge. By the Right Hon. Sik JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., J^L.D., 
Professor of Modern History in th« University of Cambridge. 8vo. 

'fhe HISTORY of FRANCE | compiled, translated, and 

ahiitlgcii from the Works of M. SirA<m<le deSisraondi, and of other recent French Authors. 
By the Right ilou. Sin JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.fe., J.L.D, 8vo. 

VII 

Th? IIKV. CHARLES MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the 

ROMANS UNDIilR THE RMFlRp. The Third Volume; completing the History of 
the Estahl’slinient ol' the Monarchy by Augustus. Vol. III. 8vo, 

« IX. 

The HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Right Rev. the Lord 

BISHOP of St. DAVID’S. New Edition, AvUed : with Notes and Maps. Vol. II. 8vo. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 

from the earliest Pertuil tffthe Norman tJonijmSt. Seventli Edition (1851). 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. Part I., the Vision of 

Hell. Translated in the Original Ternai-y Rhyme. By C. B. CAYUflY, B.A. Fcap. 
8vo. 

Xlf, 

SYMBOLS hid EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDI./EVAL 

CHRISTlAl^ ART; contisiing of a Series of Etchings, with descriptive letterpress. 
Rpy^4to. . . . . _ 

* * LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWlf; GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

. [Coniimted on^extpage. 
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(^ARtBRLT 


Mbhm. LONGHAN and C0.*S NSW WOltK»-^»Nilini^^ 

t XIII. 

The BOOK of PIGNITIES; or; Rolls of the Official Per- 

8anag«B of the Rrittsh Kmpire. B»in^ a New Edition, imptoved and continued^ of 
BBATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By JOSEPH HAY^N. 8 ml 

xir. ^ 

The SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 

OB derived from the Writings of the Hon. E. SWBDBJtBORG. .IHustrated and con- 
tinued by Ancient and Modern Aulburities. By tite Rev. A. CLISSOLD, M. A. 4 vels. 8vo- 

e 

The CHURCH of CHRIST, in its idea. Attributes, and 

Ministry; with esfiecial reference to the Controversy between Romanists and Protestants. > 
By tlie Rev, E, A. LITTON, MeA. 8vo. 

XVI. 

The STUD FARM ; or, Hints on Breading for the Turf and 

the Road. Addressed to Breeders of Race Horses and Hunters, landed Proprieton^ and 
especially to Ten^t Farmers. By CECIL. Fcap. Svo. Frontispiece.^ 

^ XVIJ. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY ; its Theory anc^ Practical 

Application. By A. DE LA RIVE, of the Academy of Geneva. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Wood Engravings. ^ [VoL 1. nearly ready, 

\ XVJII. • ^ 

A HISTORY of the- ENGLISH RAILROAD ; its Social 

Relations and Revelations. By JOHN FRANCIS^ Author of ^History of the Bank of 
England/ • 

XTX. 

A New- and Complete BRITISH CiiZETTEER; or, Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the UNITED KINGDOM. By J. A. SHARP. In Twevery 
lar^ Volumea Svo., uniform with Johiistoi/s Nmo Gemral Qas^teer ef the World, 

TIIEOPHRASIT CHARACTERES: a Version of the Text; 

with a general Introduction. Remarks on the Separate Character^ iui#Euglish Notes. By 
the Rev. JOHN G. SHEPPER0, M.A. • * 

• _ji ^ 

II.— Works Published auring the last Quai^. 


The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and LOMBARD RIFLE. 

BRIGADE : A Narrative of the Organisation, Adventures, and Bishandingof these Cbrps 
in 1848-1849. By EMILIO DANDOLO. Translated from the Italian. Post Svo. 
Map and Plan, lOs. 6d. . 

xxir. 

The JJJDGES of ENGLAND; wi* Sketches of their Lives, 

and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Comts It Westminster iVom the Time of.th* 
Conquest. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. Vols. HI. and IV. 
(1272-W85) 8vo. 28s. , 

fxxiii,^ • 

The LIFE of EDWARD BAInES, late M.P. for Leeds. 

By his Son, EDWARD BAINES, Author of < The History of the Cottou Maanfactura.’ 
With Portrait. Svo. 9a. • . , 

XXIV. 

Mr. MiCULLOCffS GEOGRAPHICAL DICTICfN'ART. 

Ntir Edition (180a.l85l), cqmcted and.in part je- written. Vo]» II., with 2 lam Maps. 

Svo. 31 a. Bd. • 

LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

* f^CoMiHWKlimiuxtpaffy* 

B R 



~ 4 4|Uf||TERLY XITEKARY ADVERTIBEK. 

Misssm. LONGMAN awd CO.*f NKW WORKS— con/mamlr 


MAU'NDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. New Edi- 
tion 0841 X eorree^ and extended lo the Present Time bj the introduction of naniereus 
additional Lives. Fcap. 8vo. Frontispiece, I Ot.; bound, 12s. 

^xxvi. 

'MABI£-MAD£L£IN£. Translated from the French by Lacfy 

MARV FOX. With Woodcuts from Designs by M. Lepelle du Bois Gallais. 8vu. 18a 

XXVEI. 

>A' TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION. Edited from the Onginal 

MS. iu the Bodleian Library by DAVID JARDINE, Esq., Barrisier<at.Laur. Fcap^ 
Svd. ds. ' « 

XXVIII. 

INFALLIBILITY of. the CHURCH of ROME : a Corre- 
spondence between BISHOP BROWN, of Chepstow, and the Rev. JOSEPH BAY LEE. 
M.A., Primate of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. Fcap. 6vo. ds. ■ 

XXIX. ^ 

The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and the Rev. J. S. HOW- 

SON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of Sr. PAUL. Copiously illustrated by W. H. 
BAttTLElT, Vul.'l. I’art II. 4to., 1 Is. ; and Vol. 28s. 

XXX. / 

The Rev. CLEMENT MOODY’S Edition of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT ; with Notes, Translations, and complete MARGINAL HARMONY. Port II. 
EPlftTLES and REVELATIONS. Post 4tu., 13s. 

' XXXI. 

Du. J. B. NEVINSS TttANSL ATION of the NEW LONDON 

PHARMACOPCEIA, including also tlie Dublin and Edinburgh PharmacopoDias; forming 
a complete MATERIA MEDICA. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, l8s. 

XXXII. 

LOGIC for the,)MILL10N : a Familiar Exposition of the Art 

of Reasoning. By i?FELLOW oPthe ROYAL SOCIETY. 12mo., 6s. 

* XXXIIl. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH TCfeSING and DERIVATION, 

with thcv-Jlui Ilmen ts <»r Knglisli Grammar. For llie use of Schools and Pupil Teachers. 
By JACOB LOWRRS, Certificated Master. 18mo., Is. 

J 

XXXIV. 

, irUitf'a Sichool Series. 

Mr. W. M-LEOD S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, for Beginners, with Pniclical Exer<5<ses and Parsing Lessons. ISmo., la. 

XXXY. 

Gleig'a School SerUa. > ^ 

Mr. THOMAff TATE’S TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS, 

HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS, for Beginners. With Woodcuts. 18mi» , Is. 

XXXVI. 

TGie CRICKET FIELD ; or, The Science and History of the 

Bytlie Aattior(>r<Prmciple>or8cieiitillcBaUiiis.* With Plata. 

iTcap. Svu., 5s. * 

xxxviu 

•Db. R." B. TODD’S CYCLOPAEDIA of ANATOMY and 

PHY^OLOOV. Part XU. (M«yi 1851), Utethra, Urine, VataUe. of Maiikhid. With 
Woitdcuts. 8vo. Us* 

, .‘SONDONt U)N(3MAN, BROWN, GR8BN, AND lOMGMANS. 



IMl.] QUARTERLY LITERA'rY ADtrsikTI^Ra S 

New Idbraiy Edition of the Lives of the Queens.' 


Ob the 30th of June wae commenced the publication^ in Eight Monthly OcU^o Velumce 
(compriaing from 60(1 to 70Cr pages), price Vis, eocb^ elegantly Jbouml, of the. 

LIVES 

OF THE 

QUEENS. OF ENGLAND.’ 

, BY AGNSS STRIGKI^D. 

J9BDICA7ED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER JIAJESTY. 

A Revised, |uid greatly augmented Edition, 

EMBELLISHED WITH P0RT(K;AITS OP EVERY «QUEEN, 
Beautifully engravtd fiom the most ^thentic sources. ^ 

iV B — 27<^ rtf6i Volume (now ready) contaiuh the Lnea and Portrmts of 
T/nrtten Queen% wUh ajine Pm trad oj tlic AutJwr, ^ 

In announcing the now, tevisrd, and gi tally tugmented Edition of this impor- 
tant and inleiebtmg woik, which has been foitsidcrod unique in biographica] 
liteiature, tlic ])ubli«>hem beg to diiect attention to the following extract from the 
prefaro — ‘A n vised edition of the* Lives of the Queens of England,** embodying 
the important folicctioiit which have been biought to heht since the appearance 
of cailici impicssions, IS now offered to the woi Id, embellished with Portraits ot 
cveiy Qiccn, from authentic and pio|ierIv venhed sourqpj? The series, com- 
mencing with the Consult of William the ConqueAir, occupies fliat most interest- 
ing and iin|jortatit pc nod of oui iiuliouul chionoloRy, iioni the death of the last 
monarch of the An^lo Saxon line, td^^'d the Confessor, to the demise of the last 
sovereign of the ro\aI house of btuaif, Queen Anne, and comprises thereuntil irty 
queens who have woin the ciown-matnmouial, and four the regal diadem of this 
icalm. Wo have related the |>ai outage oi eveiy^ucen, described her education, 
traced tne influence of famil) connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and pm ate, and given a concise outline of the domestic as well tlss 
general history of her times, and its effects on her characftir, and we have done so 
with singleness of heait, unbiassed by s<lti|ii interests oi nairow views. Such as 
they weie in life we have cndeavouNccl to portray them, both in good and ill, 
without repaid to any other considciations than the development of the /hots. 
Their sayings, their doing*, tfacir manneis, tliep costume, will be found faithfully 
chronic)^ in this wuiL, which uUo incldtles the most iiitoiwstmg of their letters. 
The hope that the ** Lives of the Queens of England ” might be regarded os a 
natioifil work, honourab'e to the female char^tor, and gcnerallv useful to society, 
hai» encouraged us to the completion of the task.* 


mrom tihe TZMESR.^' IhoM volainM havatha JQuciii itioo of romaara •united to the inlLjpitv 
of hirtory They nra wnttaii by a 1 ulv of cons dtinhle laaining lUilelhUg^vla Industry, ami eareOil 
judgmank All tnate (lualtficatioiu tor abiogmphor and an hMtoniu «he hia birdught to btar upon the 
iRihjeelot hir voluDun, and horn them hae reMiitad a narrative luteieetiDg to all The whole work 
■hotild be lead and no doubt will lie read, by all who aie anxious for uitonnation Ik is a lucid 
anangeinent ol tscu derived ftom authentic sontota, exhiliitiog a combination of indualry. learning, 
judgment, and iin|ianiabty, noteaften met with in Iwgnphera of cr owned heads. ^ 

COLBURN ft CO., PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

* , To he had ail BackseUert throughout the Kingdom, 
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^ IS^ 6»BAV MA«t.BOBO0»B Stbeet. 

CQIBimH & 00.8 88W WOKES- 


MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTSMPORARIES, 

Including numerous Original t*Tiette» from Strawberrj Hill, Ediled by ELIOT 
WAKBURTON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Witli Portraiis, 28s, bound. 

* Thrw Memoirs offer a goodaubjoet, well treated, and indeed a necessary addition to the library of 
*■ tvny English geatleman. The ** Memoirs of Horace Wah>ola and his Coutemporanev ’* ueurly com- 

>pletes t)ie diain of niixe«l personal .•political, and llterar) history, eommuncinu niih *' Evelyn^' and 
**'Pdliys," cairvd forn'ttid by ** £iirlftt*s Jonmais and Correspondence/' and enduig almost in oar own 
day with the histories Of Mr. Ufaisaalay and Lord Mahon. Besides Its historical value, which is nary 
•noadUemble, it cannot bo estimated too hlfOtly as a book of mure a uusemont.*— iSKosdard. 

VOL. ill. OF Lives OP THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND. 

BV MRS. KVRRBTT GRBBN. With Portraits. 10,. fat. bound. 

* The present volume of this interesting nork, compriiinjT the lives of foniteen Princesses, embraces 
a» extensive and important {leriod of EnglMi liislcry (from the tune of Edward 1. to Edward IV). IVe 
KKiSKass in this vo1um«^t only n series of \altuible biugraphies of roynl ladies, bat a most accnraie and 
interesiing portraiture ^tlio domestic mannereuf the different trourteof Kuroiio us well as of the Engltsli 
Court duriujf C'le two centuries over which its narratives extend.' — John Bull, 


PISRAELPS LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

NEW ETilTION, BEVlSEi> BV THIi AUTHOTt, 

And edited by bis Son, B. DISRAELI, M,P. Toro Volumes Svo., 28s. bound. 


BURKE^S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

^ CORHBCTBD TO JULY 1851. 

In 1 vol. coinprisiz.g os' muck ir-ttter an 20 ordinary volumes, with 1500 Kiigravings of 
^^rms, Ac., 38s. lound. ' 

... BURKE^S LANDED GENTRY FOR 1851. 


Corrected to the Present 'Iiub, and including the Suppiememt, ciDin]d«te in 
2 vols. royal Svo. double colnmns (equal to 30 ordinary volumes), 2L 3s. 

c This important iiatiotial work conmrises a Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary 
of tbe whole of the I^anded Gentry of Great Britaip oiul Ireland, witli particulars of 
100,0(10 persons conuected with them, forming a necesaary comimniun to all Peerages. 


IPopolar Woi^ks of Fiefloii. 


SECOND LOVE 


TIME THE AVENOEH: 


Or, BEAcmr and Intellect. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

t 


TBE JACOBINb IN BTmOABY; 

Pr;4ia CoNBPUiAcr of the Abbott. 

ATnJhofAuntrkmOpprmon. By FRAN- 
CIS PULSEKY, Ex-Seotetasy of State to 
flAtBoand King of Hungary. 2 vols. 


' A Sequel to * Tbe 'Wilmlngtras,* comprising 
the History of Mr. Craiglcthorpe. 

By the Author of * Emilia Wyudbajn,* &c. 
3 vols. 

MADAM DORRWGTON OF Tia 
DENB. , 

The Stoiiy of a Lipb. 

Br WILUAJJ HOWITT. 3 roU. 


QUASTERi.^ Amvithsi^ 


IB» Pbbat If A»«w«oiraK SnuQCT. 

OOUVBBT ft.OO'S HEW WOBZS. 

(CONTINUED.) 



THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

By the Author of * Sai^Slick.’ 2 Tols., 21 1 . 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALe'sTINE, SYRIA, 

Ain> ASIA amroB, bbok wsz to ism. 

By F. A. NEAIjR, Esq , late attached to the Consular Seivioe m Syria. 2 vols. post Svo., 
^ with IllubtmtiiniB. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

By the Re>. GEORGE CROLY, LL D., Rector of St- Stephen's WalbiooL and 
^ St, Benct\ lioudon. 1 vol. • 

* NARRATIVE OP 

FIVE YEARS’. RESIDENCE AT NEPii^UL. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Fsq., Hte Captain BengA Native Infaiitr), Aftlstant Political 
Resident at Nepaul 1 vol , with Poitiait, Map, See. readf.) 

Popular Wew Works of Ffetimi. 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

‘STU vur of DCN* RATH.’ 3 vols. 

‘ Oreat kiiow]cf],;e of hiiinan nTturo is idiIk Bteil lli )u.,liout llm^ork TIm» plot U natural and tlw 
«t)li fluftit iuilp:>(tual lilt Lhiiiitiis ut ski triu I iviUi i skilful md vicU dibi iplincd hand, sud are 
criditablc to tki iLromi lislierl aiithoii cu iU\e power* *— i'o/ier 


CLARE abbey. 

By the Author of ' Tin OisriPLiNi o» Lii a/ Ac. 2 vols. 

* To Lady Ponsnnliy ui indebted for writing which would do no tii:* rcdit to the ($*t eflurts of 
Mim Austen ^Wcelily ChromAt 

THE LADY AND THE PRIEST. 

MABBBI.r, Authoi of ‘K miit/Ac 3 

• 

ARTHUR CONWAY; OR, 30 ENES IN THE TROPICS. 

9 By Capt MILMAN, lat^33rd Regt. 3 volt. 

* In tins interesting atoiy Capt Milmau has Amted IK est ludiun vetiitx ind life waUi equal rleaiacM. 
ftiice, and rielines* of colouiini, — If t*M j Lhumxdt 

RALPH RUTHERFORD; t NAUTICAL 'ROMANCE. 

, By the Author of 'Thl PhTREL.** ^3 vols. 

* Admiral Fialier’a mtexeslfng nautiLal tile of **Kalph Kutharfurd** iS a worthy member of the 

Marrvat clam, tnll of animated bcenes, seiioua and droll, with the halo of % lovo stor} thrown anmnet 
it.’ — Unxiei SerwMi Qaxcvt* ^ ^ 

CALEB FJELD; A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

By the Author of * Maboarsi^MaitiiAMd ’ and < Mbrelavd,' 1 volt 

* A beautiful production, avery waj worthy of ita aothoc*! reputation in.the wry flibt rank of eon* 
temporar/ wntors.'«-&^pn«kn-dl. 
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’ THE 


WORKS AND LIFE 
OF 


ITT, 




SIR WALTER SCO 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


1. Vbm Juasorav^mD uJLtnamjkrmD SDxnoKvimrvob.. 

snper«-xoya! 8vo, with upwards of 2000 Illustrations on Wood and Sted,'^ £14 2 6 
Arranobsiesit. 

Xovola, . . 12vols. . . . £10 0 0 

Poetry^ . 1 voU . . . 0 18 0 

Prose, 2 vols., at 18s. Od. » 1 oar 

^ . IVol. atlOs. 6d. . ® 


2. Tba oAsmST TiTWRAHY ISpXTIOKy in SByols., 
fcap. 8vo, with 200 Steel Engraving .... 

Abranokmkrt. 

Kovels, . . 48 vols., at 8s. . . 

Poctiy, - - 12 vol^, at Ss. 

Phloe, « 28 vols., at 8s. . 

IIA . ' 10 vols., at Os. . 


12 vols. 

£10 0 

0 

1 voU 

0 18 

0 

2 vols., at 18s. Od. i 

\ 9 fi 

Q 

1 Vol. at 10s. 6d. . 

^ AO 


1 vol. 

0 18 

0 

17 vols. 

£14 2 

T 


£7 4 0 
1 16 0 
4 4 0 
1 10 0 


8. Sto FSOFZiVS SDXnOK. in 10 vols. royal 8 to, 

^ AiiRANORMENT. 

Kovels, . i> vols., at 10s. . 

Poetiy, . , 1 vd. 

Pros^ . 2 vols., at 10s. . 

Do. . 1 vol., at 6s. 

Life, ... 1 vul. 


^ Vita CABZNST SDZnOM; in 40 vols. fcap. Svo, with 
numeroua Illustrations, 

Akbaugickent. 

Kovels, . . S.*! vols.t at . £5 0 0 

, 4 Poetry, ,6 vols.. at 4s. • ^>240 

Pi^ . - 8 volsf, at 48,*' . . ’ 1 12 0 

life, ... 10 vols.,' at 3s. . . 1 10 0 

^ £9 6 0 

*«* Tble Edition Is rendered complete by adopting the Al- 
lowing volnnies (of similar sne) from Thb Caumbt 
Libbary Enmow, viz.:— 

Minhtrdsy, . 4 vols., at 8s. . 0 12 0 

' • Probs^ . . 14 vols., at 88. • ^ • 2 2 0 


‘WA^knjntcm lb ^hcmxaiiAsi, XonilDn; anh 40 IhooklAt^ 
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lEDIOiL DIOKOlURT FOB FJHUEB 


In me thiek,voIume, Svo, double oolnmnt^ price lit,, 

A TENTH EDITION OF A ♦ 

DICnONART OF MEDICINE 

DESIGNED FOR POP^ILAB USE. 

^jPHTAlMIMO AN ACCOUNT OF DISEASRS AVD ntBZR TRBATirBNT, JNCUJDINO THOBM MOST 
FRSqUIbNr IN WARM CUMATKS ; WITH DIREKHVONS FOR ADMIVISTRBINO * 
MKOKINES, TBIB BBOULATION OF DIFT AND REOIMFN ; AND TUB 
HANAGBIU&NT OF lllS DISEASES OF 1/VOMBN AND CHILDREN. 

By IlEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 

Fellow of tbo Royal College of Surgeons of Fdiuj^urgh, and Physician .Acconchenr 
to the New Town Dispuisaiy. 

^ ^ost sud» a work an i very head of a family ooKht to havo on hu lHNdi-ahc l f.**^BFiyi6fou RwaM* 

** It ^rlmi^erit be the paawport to sucoesR, this work will obtam the mM oatendve octebiity 

** Calculated to aroomphsh all thi^ could be wi<«hcd in a Fopnlar System of Medicine.”— JUiadeiyA 
^frhcat and Surgtial Journal 

• We have nothinir of the kind better adapted for consultation ” Literar^^aaeila. 

Decidedly the mon uscftil book of the kind that has yet been olll?red to the pubUe.’* — Caledomaa 
kr/^Nfy. • 

• •- 

DIGTIOBiBlES OF THE BIBLE.. 


In a closely printed \o1uinc, 8 to, price lOs 6d., illustrated by 336 Rngravings on 

Wood, 

A Cyclopiedia of Biblical literature 

FOR THE PI^OPLEe ' ^ 

• liy JOHN KITTO, D.D , F.4B.A., Editor o^thc “Pictorial Bible,” &c , &c. 

'Fhis Work is studiously accommtilated to the wants of tho great body of the reli^oos 
public. U forms a Popular Di^st of the contents of the Two-volume Woric, and poseesses 
the same superiority over POPULAR Dictionanes of its class as the Original Won oonfes- 
:>edlydocs over those which aspire to highei erudition. To Parents, to Sunday School 
rtacbers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedly or oocaslonsAIy, in the important 
business of Biblical Education, the volume is confidently recommended as 1h9 mott voAioMs 
« ompsadmui qf Bible Knotchdgejor the People uAmA hat ever appeared in thie comiry, , 


Also, in Two Volumes, price illus^atcd b> oa4 Engratlngs on Wood, besides 
Maps anf^Views on Steol, 

A* Cycloptfcdia of Biblical Uterature, 

• By JOHN KITTO, B.I) , P.S. A , &c. &c. 

Aarfated by Forty able Sdholan and Divine^ British, ContinentaL oad Asmioan, 
whose Initials an affixed to their nspective contribntfona. 


Alhong the ecntrihutors are to be reoegniBed tho names of many of the mortfiMigulilied BlUiori 
bihokirs, both Bntuh and Foreign. It Is not. thenfbre, too much to say, that thisCbelMwdM surpass wi 
erery BibUoal Dictionary which has prspeded it, and that it leases notbmg^o be deauea in suoh a woih 
whlw osn throw light ra tho CrltielBm,wterinNetation, History, Geography. Arehsaology, and Fh^kal 
S^no^oC the Bible^— Horae's ZatrodusLoa to the Ontteal Study of the Ser^turet, • 


Adam & CnilaBs BiACNtf Edinl^ « . 

LcnifiiMAM&Co.; SniFhJN&Co.; WuiTTAKKR&Ga;aiidHA]aLYON,A«^:p9,ACa,I«p4nav 
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XiSTEBJeBX i&DV<RtiSER. 


fsW«, 


' C^ASUBS I.¥EIiX.« 


TEAmS IN NOETH AMEEICi, 

i841-2. With Geologicdl Ob^ervaUons on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scolia. 

With large coloured I4ap and Plates. 2 vola. post 8vn., 21/. 


A SEGO^'D VISIT .TO THE TINITED STATES, 

PURING THE YEARS tS4S.«. 

, Second JEdition. 2 vols. post 6wy., 18/. 


EoixBunnn Uome^t. 

‘ Sir Charics liryeH*^ books coni})rise observations upon overvtbing »n -that theatre 
of great cxijerbnejits whieh -uoulcl natimUIy attnict.tbe.attent4sfn of a Jihcral and 
cultivated Englishman possessing jthosc advaxdages of access and intercourse w liich 
were at tho-coxutnancl of a man not auly eminent in scieiict', but conversaut v^itli 
the best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and u gentleman by nature.’ 

HiaiTJSu BETiKir. 

^ Wc know of no books of modem travels so full of agreeable and useful reading, 
so pregnant with ins^ctioii respiting the geology and ]>by8ical geograj)hy of 
America, and so liberal and candid iz]L dieir judgments on all the social, political, and 
religious questions which now everywhere agitati. the jmblic mind. There is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, aiwl none too higii for his grasp. Whatever 
warms the heart of the philanthropist, or excites tlie zeal of the missionary, or 
perploxes the genius of the slatesmanv or exorcises the intellect of the sage, calls 
forth all his powers of observation, and rouses ail his onetgios of thought. The 
conditkin^^tlic criminal and /he slave— the educational instruction of the ignorant 
— the moral and religious training of t) people — the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor — ^and the equalization of political right-i, arc all advocated with that 
earnestness and talent which seldom foil to fidyanee the object at which they aim.’ 

^ ♦ " t 

^ * Sir Charles Lycll ranges witli great case, liveliness, and rapidity over an infiniU 
variety of subjects, religious, scientific, iKiIitical, social — from the most profound 
inquiries Into the structure of the immense coBtioent of North America, the 
insritutions^ the resources, the destiny of the mighty nation which is spreadin]^ over 
it tdiJlk such unexampled activity, down to the li^test touches of Transatlantic 
gllllilliacter And tdlipners. Tho present volumes ww command the interest of tlie 
jMinary reader in a much higher degree than his former valuable Tour, which wo 
,iako somc^ame to ourselvei for not having ngtioed in this Jdbmal.’ 

JOHN MUERAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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|IB QHABI^S LTELL'S «^BQU)OT. 




I. 

PBINCIPLES. OF GEOLOGY^ 

Or, the Modem Chongea of the Bsurth its Inhabitant^, as 
lllaBtrative of Geology. 

► ^ 

Eighth Edition f thoroughly revised, with 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18/. 


II. 

A SlAMAl OF EIEMENTAET SEOLOGT; 

Or^ the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitanta, 
as illustrated by its Geological Momunjents. 

Third ^Iiorouglily rerisedp^wilh 520 Woodcuts. ^8vo. 12/. 


NOHIIE BRTTI6JI BkVIBW. 

‘ The two works to which we ha^e now rcftrred ( The Principles end 
Elements of Ge.ologi/) placet! our author iti the very highest rank of 
geological writers, llistiiiguislied by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the extensive kuouiedge which Hjey display, and the grand ge- 
iieralizfitions whicli they advocate, these volumes lutve ^tended the repu- 
tation of their luitJior, and Taised gec^ogy toi fts ^present position as one 

of the most interesting u& the inductive scieuces.’ 

* 

Literary Gazette. 

‘ The book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is t£e produotion 
of one of our most eminent geolo^stM, in an age of many. Though 
styled a third edition,” it is in reality a new book. This cpnid not 
be otliorwiso if the task were well done ; fhr the science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is a;^uiiii8g new aspects every year. It is eonti- 
noally advancing and ever growing. As it advances, its steps become 
firmer and surer^ as it grows^ its f^amo-work becomes more compact, and 
its organisation morc^ perfect. 'Wiey who take up tlie liammer to Mlow 
it must toil with uiifagging tread to keep pace with its onyrard progress. 
If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. None among its 
votaries lias marked each movement more minutely, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than the distii^aished author of this 
Manual. He has indeed* done liis task well, and both^thc beginner and 
tlie experienced investigator will find his book ait invaluable guide and 
companion.* • ^ ^ 

. JOHN MUBRAY, ALBE&ABLE STREET. 
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A ROH&NCE OF 


THE CRYSTAl PAIACB. 

• -fey 

^nm«1 'V^fSntn fisql ^.TfLS. 

^utW^'^nTl^scw^ aye<rr^JI:c£e. 

WUllAM BLACKWOOD A SON^ EDIlTBnRaH AND LONDON. 


Pxlc« rOVRPENCi: of any BookseUev. 

JPeimaneivtly Enlarged Twenty'^four Large Qvarto Pages, 

TH^ • ATjHEN^UM 

JOURNAL OF LITERAXURE. SCIENCE, AND ART, 

(Stamped to go free by 
contains; — 

REVlKWSt with copious extracts, of every imjMirtaut New English Book, and of the 
more important Foreign Works. • 

REPORTS of the Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts of 
all Papers of Interest. 

AUTHENTIC' accounts of Scientific V'oyages and Expeditions. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on Literature, Sc ietice. and Art. 

CRITICISMS ON art, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New 
Prints, &c. # 

MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Reports on the Opera, Coneerts, Theatres, Ngw 
Music, -ftc, * • 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES*of Men dnti^uished in Literature, Science, and Art. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 

MI^AJELLaNEA, including all (hat is likely tesintercst the informed and intelligent. 

THS ATKEDTiEUM 

is so conducted that the read^, however far ilistant, is, in re^ct to Literature, Sciefiee, 
and the Aits, on an eqiiality^in point of information with the best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis. H 

The ATPBMiKujf is published every Sati'KDAV, but is re-issued eatdi Month stitched 
in a iVrapper. « 

Wholesiile Agents: ibr SCOTLAND, Messrs. Dsft. and Bradkhte, Edinburgh; for 
IRELAND, Messrs. Cuumino and Fbmocson, Dublin 3 for FRANCE, M. Bauphy, 3, 
l^sai Mahiqiiais, Faijk. * 







,-1t' 

|ffiSSE& BLACKWOOIX *«»B ' 

HAVE IN'ftEE PBBSS— 

i. 

!• 

* 

Volume the Second of - . , , ,, 

LIVES OF THE QUEEJfS OF S06 tlAN1)^ ' 

AND at THB ENQTJSH PRINCESSES COI4NECTBO WlVli IRE RRC^Z," 
. SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. . 

By Agnes Strickland, 

Author of * Lives of the Queens of Enj^land,’ &c. &c. 

'Jliis Volume wilt contain tiie conclusion of Hie Liih of Mary of Lonrainl^ ^Mother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the Life of Margaret Counteei of T^nnot. Daughter of Mar- 
garet Tudor, and Mother of Daniley. [7h 6e Published early in •/iffy- 

II. 

TIIE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM ITS CONQUEST *BV THE CRUSADERS TO ITS CONQUEST BY THE 
TURKS, AND OF THB B.HP1RB OF TRBDIZOND. 1204>146l. 

By George Finlay, Esq., . 

Honorary Member of the Royal Society Iff TJtcrature, Author of 'Greece under the 
Roinatie.* In One Volume, demy 8vo. £/a Julym 

III . 

A New Edition, ailarged, of 

CURRAN AND HIS CONTffiMPORARIES. 

By Ghwles Phillips, Esq., A.B-, 

One of her Majesty's Cura niiasi oners of the Court for the Relief of Insol^it Debtors. 

A new Edition, being the Fourth, cuiiiprisiug several additional Ml^oirs. 

^ lEarly in July^ 

Lately Published, a Library Edition of ^ 

THE HISTOjlT OF* EUROPE. 

By Archiitald Alison, LL.B. 

Ih 14 Volumes, demy 8vo., includiiig a Gtopious Index*, and emliellished with Portraits. 

Pric^ 10/. lOe. * 

, » 

A Ifew Edition. 

THE BOOK OF THE. FARM. 

By Henry Stephens, F.B.BJS. . 

Ni 2 Vols. royal Rvo., with 14 Tllnsfratinns. engraved on St«>e1, by Landseeb and 
others ; and 600 Engravings on Wood, by RBAMsTon. ^Price 2/. 16s., or handsomely half- 
bound, 31. • ^ • , > 

45,«E0RGE^REST,1ED1NBURGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LOMDON'. 
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i^^RTlS^R. 


[Jl«e, 


MURRAY’S 

COHTINEITTAI’ HAEOBOOKS. 

I 

TRAV;E1L-TALK; 

QRf CGSFVERSATIONB IS ENGLISH^ GERMAN, FRENCH, AND HAIAAN. 

IBmo., 5/. 

NORTH GERMANY. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE. 

Map. 'Post 8va, 12/. 

SOUTH GERMANY. 

BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SAI.ZBURG, STYIHA, THE TYROL, AUSTRIAN ANI> 
BAVARIAN ALPS, AND THE DANUBE. Map. Post 8vo., 12*. 

SWITZERLAm 

THE. ALPS OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, AND THE VV^ALDENSES. 

Map. Posi 8m, 10/. 

FRANCE. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH A7,PS, THE TYRKNEEP, DAUrHIN'l'', 
AND PROVENCE* Maps. Post 8vo., 12/. 

SPAIN. 

ANDALUSIA, GILVNADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, See. Maps. PostSvo., 16* 

NORTH ITALY. 

SAEDJ[^A, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY, 

Mapib Post 8vo., 12/. 

it 

CENTRAL ITALY. 

THE PAPAL STATES, ROHE, UITIES OF ETRUIOA. 

^ Map. Post Iyo., 16/. 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN "ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONS&NTINOPLE. Maps. Post Svo., 16/. 

• EGYPT. , 

THE NUiE, AI.EX4HDBIA, CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, Ac. 

Ibjt PoitSTo, 15/. 



1851 .] 


QUARTBRlfY LITBa;d^ > 


O' 

MURRAY’S ‘ 

ENGIIsk HAVDROGBTS. r 

MODEM. LOIfDON; 

Or, LONDON AND ITS NEIGUBOURHOOD IN 1851 : 

Witli riaiis. iSniA. 

%* riip aim of thia %rarlc i« to doacnlio thnv* fcaturca of the Metropolis heat worth aeeing, aa^ tiie 
way in 'wliieh they may be seen to the t>ost advantage, as weH os to give aome genetaL hints as to Hota^ 
L«MlRings, jlie. 

MCIEHTr Am) MODEM LOUDON; 

Or, LONDON PAST ANft PRESENT. 

t'ontiiiiitis; I>cscriptinii^ of alt Reinark'nblc Old Inns, Coflee Houses, and Tovorns^ — Hoiitat 
of the Oltl Nobility — Old London 8i{;lits — Ancient Tboatr#» and Crosses — Hostels 
of Chill ch Dnjiiitai los — PiiviJetied Places for Debtors — Old London Prisons—* 
Places ieferred to by OK3*Writeib — Churches and Wards London — IMdences of 
Keiiiarkatile Men — Ucniaikablc Streets — Bunal Places of J^mlnent Imlividuals. 
N<v*o/ni hdituuif Uttvlsed. Post 8vo. It}/. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY : 

It.s Aiit, AuuiiiTBoa’Uun, ANi> Associatioxh. Netjc Kdittm. Woodents. lOmo. 1/. 

BRmsn MUSEUM: 

I rs AntIQUITIKS and ScITLV'L UIIE. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

THE PICTURE GALLERIES 

Sn and iieai London ; including tlie National Oaflerj, Windsor ^Caatler Hampton Court, 
Dulwich OolleiT, Soane’s Barry’s Pictures. Wilh Catalogues and Notices. 

Post Svo. lo/. 

WINDSOR Airo ETON: 

The Castle, St. Ccoive’s Chapel, and Eton CoRego. New JUdifim. Wooiloufs. 16mo. 1/. 


ENGLAND MD WALES: 

Being an Account of the Places and Sit^^edis lu England best v^th aUiting ; arranged in con- 
nexion witli the most frerjUGnted &!|^s and Railways in England. Post Svo. 

FortL^EASTEBN OOUKTl ^. — (Just JReady.') 

Pait'm.-DEVOir A&B G^ITWAKL.— 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

. Or, MANUAL OF I’OLITICAL AND HISTORICAL REFERENCE. 

i Post 8vo. * 

The object of thi.s Work is to show concisely the modiinery by which the Govi:rnuent 
of the bountry is carried on ; giring a succinct account of the duties, emoluments, and autlio- 
Titles of the various PtiiiLio Departmknts, with tlieir politieal rel^ons, as will, it is hoped, 
render the volume a useful manual of l%tercuce to all persons desirous to makc’themselA'es 
.'icquaiiitcd with British Institutions. 


tlUARTOKLV LITERARY ADVERTISER. 
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Now publitffamg in Pkrts, 2«. eoch, illusrraTed by upwards of Seven Hundred Views, 

Maps, Plans, &c., 

Vbe Imperial iihazeiteer; 

A GENERAL DICTIONARV OF GROGRAPHV, 

ParsTcxr., PoMTiCAiij Statistical, and OKSCRirriVB, including Comprehensive 
Accounts of the Cuniitries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, 
Mountains, Valleys, Ac., in the World. Compiled from the latest and best Authorities, 
and illustrated with Views and Plans of the more remarkable Cities, Ports, and Harbours. 
CliaraAer of the Work. 

This Work has been characterised as < compiled with accuracy and attention, and beau- 
tifully illiislrated,' anil *8o excellent in every way ' as to be * superior to any other w'n’k 
of the same kind which has liithei^o ap[)eartiil/ and * well qualified to supply the want 
that has generally l>ecm felt of a work ada]ited to the modern state of geographical 
information.' See opiniofu at length in PaKt FiitsT Jrom 

Cai>t. W. II, SMYTH. II.N ,K.S.P.. P.H S„ &c., PresiiWnt of ^he Boval C^eoffraphfesl Socfct\ 

of l^odiiti; O. WAt.KKR ARNoTT. LI..I). l*rof>HiM>r of llotsoy in the lTnivi*rsitv of Olosftow': 
Oaft. CtlARI.K'« nilINKWATKU BKTIIIJNE, U.N., C.H.. of the Harbour Department, Admiralty 
Lfscr. H. RAPRH, K.N'., Pll. A.8., Aiitlinr of * Tlie ProetioH of Natiffatioii and A8tr.iiinmy 
LKON AKf > SCMIMI I'Z. I,r,.n , IMi. D., F.R.S R.. R»etor of High ncliool, EiUnbargh ; Sir IIOOERICK 
IMPEY MUUCI 1 ISON . Pr«;aidcnt of Uio Cieolo^'ical Soi iety, Ssa. 

II. 

In 2 vols. Im{ieri.d 8vo., cloth, 4/. 10«., illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand 
Engravings im Wood, 

The Imperial IMetionary, 

KiGLlSH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIKNTIFIC; 

Adapted to the Present State of Liierainie, Science, and Ait, rm the Basis of Wehster's 
Enolish Dictionaky ; with the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases from the 
other Siuiidanl Dictiormries and Eucycliifiedias, and from numerous other sources ; com- 
prising ALi, Words purei.v ENOi.iSif, ain^the principal and most generally used Technical 
and Scientifle Terms, together with tiieir Etymologies and their Prouiuiciatioii, according 
to the best authorities. 

Character of the Work. 

This Work is admitted to be suiierior to any Dictionary hitherto offered to the Public. 
See Offinums in the l*RO«PRCTu8/rom 

Rev. JAMES ROBKRTSOV, D 1)., iWessnr of Divinity and EcelesLintic il HUtorv. Hnivenity of 
Edinhiirah , Rsv. I*I]II,IP KELI. A ND M A*. Pioressnr nf Mathematics, Unl^iTaiiy of Edinimrah ; i<Kv. 
JOflN rLKMlNU, D.i>., IToTfKAir of Nntnml Sciance, New Ctllle;^•. Kdinhuruli : Rsv. THOMAS 
LUBY, D.D.. Senior Kelidw of 'lYinity Cdtiege, Dubiu; JAMES THOMSON. LL D., 1’rufeB.ur of 
HatlienMUic*. Uulverstiy of GlOi'gow. ^ « 

HI. 

Now publishing in Parts, 28. 6d. each, Sujier Royal Avo , with above One Tliousainl 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, 

A. Cyclopedia of A(ip*lcnlture, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIRNTinC; 

In which I^Thkory, the ART^and the Business or Fakmino, in all their Departments, 
arc thoroughly and practically trentHfl. By iipwanls of FilVy of the most eininriif Farmers, 
land Agents, and ScientiHc Men of the day. ^Edited by Joun C. Morton, Editor of the 
* Agricutturi]d Qaaette.* 

iv.y' 

Handsomely bound in Clntb, la 6d.. or in Calf Antique, Ide., with tiumcroiis* 
t> Eugmviiigil; 

Vhe X<adles or ttie Corenant. 

Memoirs of bis iiiguished Scottish Female Cnaracters, erahraciiig the period of the Cnve- 
iiaut and Persecution. By the Rev. James Anderson, Author of * Martyrs of the Bass.' 

. 

In fapey binding, 28. 6d., with many Engiavings, 

Staffa and Iona 

Described and Illustrated. With Notices of the principal objects oo the Route fniin J*ort 
Crinati to Oban, and in the Sound of Mull. '* 

* A veVy snperior Huule Book. The inftirmatiiHi emnhsl to the tnnriit, and the demriiAiou of the 
objeea which meet his eye, are evidently derhed fhim ohsurvatiim.*— S/zectatop. 

■ ■■ - ■ . . . « 

BLACKIE and SON, Queen Street, lilasgow ; South College Street, *Ediiibiirgli ; and 

Warwick Square, London. t « 



infringement of coftright. 


mntKAT <. BOOIUSDOE. 


VXTHEREAS Proceedings were lately commenced by me, 

John Mukray, of Albemarle Street, Publisher, against 

George IIoutleuge, of Soho Square, and others, to protect 

iny Copyright in \^arious works by Washington Irving and 
^ * 

Herman Meiatlle ; • and Mr. IJoutledge, baling been 
convinced that any further resistance to my rights is inexpe- 
dient, has undertaken to with4raw from circulation/ and 
deliver up, all copies of such worts as have been illegally 
published by him; and has placed himself under terms in 
]io way whatsoever further to infringe ^Hiy right in such 
and consented t(* my giving notice of his having so 
undertaken : I hereby give notice, that if any Bookse lle^ ^r 
(jther person, shall sell, or expose for sale, any copy, or 
copies, of any pirated editions, whether published by ^eqjeige 
U ouTLEDGE, or Others, of^t^jcd^vorks of Washington Irving 
and Herman Mj«;lville, or Vi any way infringe my Copy- 
right in them, I shall immediately take*Legal Proceedings 
to protect my rights. • 


JOHN MURRAY. 


50, Albemarle Street, 
• Jwm, 1851. 


Q. No. 177. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Br. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary for Schools, sto. 21/ 

* Should he in the hands of every classical student.’ — Spectator, 

^ Pushes for ever from his stool oor friend l^mpridre.’ — JEvnmincr, 

^ The lAoric is QnsvrpfiMed .* — John Bwif, 

* We recommend this work for universal adoption.’ — Athmteum, 

'■ II. 

Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities, lemo. lo/n 

‘ Admirably supplies a long-felt w ant .* — Joumol of Education, 


E 3 ng Edward ‘the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, ISmo. 3/6 • 

IV. 

Sng Edwixrd the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Classes. 

12tno. 2/ 

^ r. 

Hatthiae’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, I2ma. 3/ 

1 1. 

tfatthiae’s Greek Accidence for Junior Classes. 

Fourth Edition, I2mci. i/ 


Lady CaUcott’s History of England for Young Persons. 

» ^ Fifteenth Edition, Ifizno. 2/o 

t 'Till. 

Croker’s Stories from the History of England for Children. 

** w ‘ Fourteenth Edition, Woodruls, IGmo. 5/ 


Croker’s Progressive Geography for Children. 

Fontth Edition, iSme. 1/6 * 

if X. 

'Fisher’s Elements of Geometry for Schools. 

Third Edition, ISmo. 3/ 

* 

Fisher’s Firs^ Principles of Algebra for Schools. 

3%!td jaUton. 18mo. 3/ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBfiMARLE STREET. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


History of Normandy and of Eng- 
land. fiySir FnAivciiPALraAVjr. Vol. I. svo. 
sit. 

Memoir of Edward Cop)eston,l>.D., 

Bithop of LliindalT, with Selectlont fiom hit 
Bmry and Conetpondenet*. By W. J. CurTt- 
CTON, M. A., Itcfltor of Ctomhall. 1 Ot. Od. 

The Saint’s Tragedy. By C. Kikcis- 

j.KV, Hector of Bvenlov. With Prefcee hy Pro- 
ffViaor Mai'hjci!,, Che.tper Bditfnn. Ss. 

Yeast ; a Problem. Reprinted, with 

Additions, ftom * FruacrV Maj^atinc * 9*. 

Summer Time in the tltmiitry. By 

the Rev, R. A. Wii.wnorrr. Second i:ditiou. 5*. 

Gazpaclio ; or, Summer Months in 

Kpain. By Wm G. C* \kr, M.A.. Pel1o«» of 
Tiiuit> College, ramblidge. Cheapen l,ditioo. 

9i. 

Auvergne, Piedmont, airf Savoy ; 

a SiiRimer Ramble. By Cn^Hi.ra Kiruvnii 
Wvj.i>. h». Crf. 

Young Italy. By A. Baili.ie 

OoriiKANF, M P lOr. M 

College Life in tlic Time of James 

fbe Fust, a«i illustrated b\ an Unpabhalieil 
Ibary ol Sii Sjmonds tl* Bart, M.l*., Fel- 
low I'oniiniinci uf.st. .lolm's, Cambridge. 5\. 

English Life, Soeial and Domestic. 

in the Middle of the Nineteenlh Ceutiii\. 
Second 1 dition. 4v. bd 


Small S\o. 


Violen/ia : a Tragctly. 

3c. (id. 

Justin Martyr, and other Poems. 

• By R. Cai NiMvl'icEiiCU. Thud Lmtnm (s. 

Poems from Eastern SoiircespCleiio- 

vevt. and ntlioi Pucins. By tlie same Viithoi. 
Second edition. Os. fit/. 

Scliiller’s Complete Poems, attempt- 
ed m Ilu^luli. By LnnAR AliULd Bowimnu. 
To. 

Ethel Lea; a Story. By Awv 

Ktso. Autliui of ‘ Iloms ul CliildhniMl.' :<i. m . 

Shiilwrecks of the Royal Ny'}* 

Compile! inmi Oflieial l>»( iim ’ut«>. ifs 
S (* With .1 1*1 laie b\ W. S. Oitrh, 

|) I).. (‘anon ol JliulAm. Second l-AlittoUi 


"Chemistry of the Crystal Palace: a 

Popular Acroimt of die Ofipmieal ProportiMttf 
the Material! eiB|iloj«d in it» CoMtrni^n. By 
T* GBivrsnn. 5«. 

Chemistry of the Four Ancient 

BlemenU. By tho smne Author. With nuatnc* 
ou! khutratlMia. Siwond Jfiddlaa. 4#. 

German Mineral 'Waters, and their 

rational Eaiplnyment for the Cure of oertoin 
Clirniiie OifleNaei. By h. Sutro. M.D., 8pn|or 
Ph>si«iau ot the Oermon Iloipiial. 7m, 6tf. 

Harmony of Scripture and Geology ; 

or, the KArtli*B Antiquity in Harmony wifK the 
Mosaie Rernrd of Ci eat ton. By 3 • Gray, M.A., 
Rector of Dibden. Second Ediuon. Sr. 

Familiar History of Birds. By E. 

Stawi.iv, D.D.. Bishop ot Norwich. Fifth 
IMtiion, with numen/^fl lllustialiooe. Sr. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. 

By Miss R. M. Zonwtur. ^ lOd. 

Recreations in Physical Geography ; 

nc., the Klaith os It k. By..tlia lame Author. 
Fouitli Edition. Ss. ^ 

Eng]i^h Synonyms. Edited by R. 

WiMiAi.\, 1>.D , Alchbilhopof Dubli^ Sc. 

T^ie Piiilosopiiy of Living. By 

IIiRBKBT Mavo, M D., fbrm«*rly Surgeon Io th 
IbvoUcwx lloiipiUl. Chcaiwr Edition, with 
Additioiii. bs, 

(Commentary on the Epistle of Paul 

tile Aixistlp to the ltoin.ins; with a New Tmu- 
1.1 lion and Notes. By W, With Km EwBAVK. 
M.A.. Incumbent of St. Geoige’s, Eterton. 
Two Volumii^. ‘Or of.cuch. 

*, ^ -I 

G uericke’s Manual of the Antiquities 

III tlic f'liristian Chinch. Traualated and adapl- 
r-d to the use of the CuKhsh C huicb, by A. J. W. 
Morri-on, B a, bs. erf. HTBItwA' 

Ullmaun’s Gregory of ^fazi^zum. 

A I'oniriluition Co the li>ccliisi.iatfcal History of 
tiu Fourth CcDtur> . Trantilatcd byQ. V. Cot, 
M.A. 64. 

Till* Ijort^s Prayer. Nine Sefmons. 

ByP. f>. Mauiiick, Chaplain ol Lineoln*! 

Inn. Thud Kilitton, in lar"er t> fie. Ss. 6d. 

St. AagiiNtiiie'.*> Exposition of the 

Sermou on tlio MoimU With an Etwiy on St. 


n,. tii. m Aiiffuatinc aa an Inicrpteter ot Sciipture. By 

re* T 1ST ^ 1 UCKiNiMx’TKi-NrH.IlD.EKaniinliiEChap- 

CVuTO^poritienoe of Sir l^aac JNeWton U l»in to tlu* Ilisliop of Oaloid. Second Edition. 
• aiid Finf. Out! .tud othci untiiibKslicd fatlPts r 78. , 


Cl unpi. - -'-J 

and P ipcis ot Newton l.diti*d, witli Sj iiopticalq 
\ii>w ot Newton's l.ifi*. byj. Etiii>sinN, M.A , 
Fellow ol Tiiiats College, CambiulnC. With 
Puitmit. las 

Stnderit''s Manual of MoihTii ni<t> 

foiy B> W. CoiiUR rA'vt.on, LI..I> PiOii lalit. 
wiib^NewSiiiipleincntaty Cliapter. lua «d. 

History of Moii^nimedaui^m. By 

the same Author. Cheaiwr Edition. 4s«'^ 


The Bwa^ aeiiarately, to coniplote the F«r«t edi- 
tion. 3i. Grf. 

Caiitorbiuy Papers, ron raining the 

most recent uiforl^atioa xeluUte to the Settie- 
mont ut ('uite\bu.7.«n Nevs /.‘aland. Noa.l 
to tirf. each. 

Cautiona for tlie Times, ^dressed 

to the P.iii^liionera of a Paiiah In ragland, by 
tlieii totmer Rector. In uombota, Srf. each. 


L®NDONi JOHN W. PAEKBE & BON, WEST STBAND. 
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Bjron’s Worla complete for Twelve Shillings. 


Now ready, with Bdbirait and Vioncttf, One Volume, Royal 8vo., price 12/., 

' LORD BYRON’S 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 

Containing ^ , 

« 

THE ^OT£B OP YAiilOUS GOMMENTATOKS AND COIEMPOB ARIES. 

As the Copt/riffht of Lord ByroiHs Works is the sole projm'ty of 
Mr. Murray y no Rdxtxon is complete excejtt it be puplished by 
him : — he therefore cautions the public against various iZ/i- 
2)(of€ct JEditions exposed Jor sa!e\ xohich^ though called 
‘ ByrorCs Poetical TVorks^ ‘ Byron $ Poems y ‘ Tlie Works 
of D(prd Byron^ , respectively^ do not contain half 

Lord ByroiCs Worksy and x^ciy imperjeet versions of the few 
^ which are given. 


AltK roLJMirJNO ARE THE {pPYRlGItr JNJi rOMPJKTE hDIllONS. 

1. BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, i lol. Ro>al 8vo. 12 /. 

2. BYRON'S lilFE dud LETTERS. 1 vui. Royal 8vo. 1 j/. 
i*!. BYRON'S LIFE And LETTERS, c vols. Fcap. ^vi>. is/. 

f 

4. BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 10 \oVb. Fcap. Svo. 30 /. 

o. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. lOvoUiSmo. 2/6 each. 

« 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, oo ^ ignettes. 8vu, 21/. 

7. BYRON'S TALES and POEMS. 3 voh. *21mo. V* 

‘ e * 

H. BYBOM'S CHILDE HABOLD. fiimo. 

9. BTBON’S DBAMA6. 2 yol. 2j|iio. b/- 

10. BYBOM’S MISCELLANIES. ^vols. 21mo. 7/G. 

11. BYRON’S DON JUAN. 2vo)s. 2imo, 5/. 

To ‘avoid imposition, ask for Murray* s EdUio\s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBE|klARLE STR'BET. 




JOHN GOLQUHOUN, Hsq. 

Tliirtl Kdition, \\ith which Is incorporated * ROCKS RIVEUS,* the sumo zVuthor. 

In One Volume, with lllnstrutioxis, price 12«. 6^. 

<> J>XN I t> NS. 

* Spectator. 

* Mr. Colquhoiin is one of the increasing class of naturalist suortsmon who combine an 

ardent love and nice observation, of nature with surpassing skill in the cfeathnlealiiig art. 
t>f the various amateurs w‘e remember, he is Jfict/c pr/ur/yjfy from the^lidity of* his 
mutter, ond the native power of his style, lie has the prejudices of his craft and his 
Highland home; but they aic the genuine feelings of his mind, not a taste simulated to 
spill a paragraph or point a period. As a sportsman he strikes us as of the first class, 
owing to the variety of his luirauits. Nothing comes amiss to him. In deer-stalhing or 
roehiick-shooting ho is at home; all that haunt thy <*Moor and the Loeh,** with the River 
in addition --whetlicr of grouse or other game, fish or water-fowd — all are within hix 
doniiuion.* • 

Quarterly Review. 

* 'L'hc whole composition is unpretending, clear, and practical, and dons honour to the 
“ uiircnt lake.'* c leave Mr. Ck>1quhoun with i egret fordhe xircscnt, for his Moor is, if 
anything, oven better than his Lucli.’ 

Edinburgh Beviey. • ^ 

*^lr. ('olqiihoun, with his freshness of description, and instructive mlnutenesCOf detail, 
lif'tirs us oft to the mountains, iircpax^ for c\ ery change of w’cathcr, or variety of country, 
that niav turn up.' 

Sporting Review. 

‘ *• The Moor and the Loch ’’ is the book of the season. Of it** class, more soumi hlfme, 
a greater number of prime pniiiN of practice upon ihe subject treated of| vre do not 
believe exists in any bimilar quantity of xminted mftttor.’ 

Edinburgh Evening Contant. ^ 

* Next, perhaps, to the delight of leaving the din and snibke of the po]>uIofis^'ity for 

the clear skies and quiet, woodlands of the country, is the pleosurc of turning from the 
arid literature of blue books and parli^^tArv' debates, to a volume such us lies cm our 
table, redolent throughout of u deep nature, ancl filled with fresh pictures of her 

noblest aspects. . . Mr. ikilqiihoiin, we l!|^lieve. needs no introductiem tooiir readers, 
ft is not lung since we hocPoccasion to bring bis«* Hocks and Ki\er8** under tlicir favour- 
able notice. His ** Moor and Loch ” w as %n earl|cr productioia Having run through two 
impressions, ho has taken the opporiiinity of ajlhird edition to incorporate it with his 
Jatar book, enriching and enlarging the text d>f both by notes of his experience and « 
observation in the internal. We have thus a^ruido to tlie sports and natural history of 
the Highlands, as complete as it is delightful. No sort of recreation on land or water 
—no kind of hunting or hawking, fowling or lulling— is without its chapter or section.' 

* He enjoys one great advantage over nearly all Tils compeers, Jn that he is native, 
and to the manner bom,” One who w us nursed within the ancient forest of Luss, by the 
morrin of the fairest of the Scottish loelis that great expans^Sf water which old 
Geonrey of Monmouth believed to be fed by sixty streams, to contain sixty islonds, eacli 
island containing a tall rock, ond each rock an eagle’s nest— could scarcely fail to be a 
proficient in every braiifh ot sylvan science and pastime.’ ^ 

I 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND ^NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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'< , jStfa/«V»n)|)r)ee 18c. «]otli. 

DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

AND 

UNIVEBSAL BEFEBENCE, 

RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 

Comprpliencliiig every BenfiarlcaMe Ocnirrcnce, Ancient an<I Moileni — the Foiradatio«t 
laws, and Gavernmoiitc of Countries— their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and 
Science — their Achievemeiita in Political and Social Transnctionc Of the 

British Km|iire — its Civil, Military, and Ueliginus liisfitiitions— the Origin and Advance 
of Human Arts and Inventions, with cojiions details of Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
the whole comprehending a body of information. Classical, 1 olitical, and Domestic, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 

By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


* A volume ronlaiwing upwards of 15,ooo nitiflo't. and perhafis more thau 15 timoa 15,000 facts. 
Whut the I^uilon Pircctory is to the mrrehaiit. vliis Ihctiouary of Dates will bo fouiuMo tic to those 
who are searcbniif afUT informaiioti, wlieiher ulaaaical, | olitu al.^omvstie. or genfral-’ — 3’iinr«. 

* An octavo volume of extraurdinury value for well armoupd infurmation ii|jon almost wer aubjecl 
of inquiry. It is, indeed, a |iiihlicabun which ciinnot l)e too highly pnxed.’^Xih-rof^ Caxutte* 

• , EDWABQ MOXON, Dovdir Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ABD-EL-KADEB. • 

A Poem. In Six Cantos. By Viscount 
Maidstokv. Crown 8vo., clotli, 16s. 

II. ^ 

NEW POEM ON ITALY b.* M»s. BROWNING. 

CASA GUIDT WINDOWS. 

By Elizabeth Babrett Brown ikg. In 
fcp. 8to. 5s. 

HUMAN BODY, 

And its Connexion with Man; Illustrated 
by the {>riiici|ial Orffaiis. By Ja51Ks Jdj.n 
GabtH \Vii.kinson, Fellow of the Rotai 
C^eg^ot Surgeons of KtJgldtod. Post bvo., 
cloth, 14s. 

IV. ^ 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. . 

A Tale of Primeval Life. With WihhIcu'3. 
Small 8vo., cloth, 7 m , 

SIR EDWARD BOLWER LYTTON’S ' 
NEW COMEDY. 

NOT &0 BAD AS WE SEEM; 

Or, Many Sides to a Character. A Comedy 
in Fite Acts, as «fj«frfuiined belbte Her 
llajesty and l^jis Royal Higlniess Prince 
Albert, at Devonshire House. Pttblisiied 
for the Guild of LiTEBATpsE and Aut. 
In 8vo.,^ice ds. 

Jwondon : Chadian and 


THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS 
AND ITS FLY-FISHING, 

By the Rev. Hbnkv Newm and, Rector and 
Y icar of Westbuurne. With Plates oud 
Map. Post 8to., cloth, 12 a. 

YJI. 

LETTERS TO JOHN BULL, Esq., 

On j).4fairs connected with his Landed Pro* 
perty, and the Persons who live thereon. 
By Sir Kdward Buiaver Litton, Bart. 
Ninth Kditioii, price 2s. Gd, 

Vlll. 

WILLIAM PENN : 

An Historical Biography, from new sources. 
WjUi an Extra Chafiter on ‘The Macaulay 
Charges.’ By Wiu.iam Hbvwortu Dixon. 

, t\ ith a Portrait. Post jlvo., cloth, 12s. 

IX. 

^ ITALY IN 1848. 

By L. Mariotti, Author of Italy, Past 
and Present’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 12i^. 

* A ^eTy Btiihmg volume .' — Edinburgh Rocieuf, 

X, 

An EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA, 

Over the Prair<c, Bochy Mountains, and 
Great Sierra Nevada, with a stroll through 
the diggings and ranches of that country. 
By William Kbi 4 >v,JJ^. 2 vo]f.»past 6 vo., 
^oth, 21s. 

rfALL, 193, PiecadiUy. 





COMPLETION OF THE COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


MR. MUBRA7S * 

HOME AND COLONIAL LIBEART 


to fiirni-'h tlio IIianEST LiTER*iTunE of the consist 
partly of Ori^-inal AVork‘s .umI paitly of reprints of POPULJ 
PUBLIC AXIOMS S, 9t ihe loic^i^l yossihle prlcv. 


The Series contains Works hy thejhninving Authors : — 


Bev- J. Abbott. 

Bev* Ch miles Acland. ^ 
John B vrkow, Esq, 
i 5 EOHGi: Bobrow, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
The Earl of Carn\rvon. 
Charles Darwin, Esq. 
Capt. John DRiNKwvrEii. 


CvPTviNs Irutbvm) Mangles. 
Washington Irving, Esq. 
Author of - Letters from t 
Baltic/ 

AifriioR OF ** LetsS^rs fro: 
Madras.’ 

M. G* Lewis, Esq. , 

I l4 >RH Mahon. 

Sir John M vlcolm 


Willi VM Edwards, Esq. 

The E\rl of Elllshluf. 
Biohard Ford, Esq. 

Bev. B. G. Glkig. 

Sir Alex 4 s,der Gordon, B\rt. 
Lady Dui f Gordon. V 

J. Drummond H\t, Esq. 

IT. W. II VYGARTH, Esq. 

Sir Francis B. llEio, B\ut. 
The lvte Bishop IIldek. 


Dr. Meinhold. 

Hermann Mrlvili.f, Esq. 
Mrs. Cii\rle 9 Meredith. 

CvPT. Milm\n. 

ThA Hon. MrsTXciuton, 
Glokge F. Buxton, Esq. 
ItoBBRT Southey, Esq. 
Baiclb St. John, Esq. 

Cit LRLES St. Joiin.» Esq. 
Yarnhagen Von Ense. 


Tost 8uo. 1*1 ice 6/ eac//, in Vloth hoaidh ( Yols, 12 and .iG, Price 8/G eacJi), 


The ‘Home \nd Colonial*Lib%irt’ Iiavitiq been sustained di 
Jpg a peviofi of Six years with unaba^d euocess, Mr. Miin*ay, anxious 
guard against the objeetion of overli ailing the Subsciibers with hio lar 
and cupibrous a scries of books of one size, has decided on concluding t . 
work «ith its thirty-seventh volume. He is thus enabled to offer to the 
public « compact and portable work, the bulk of winch does not exceed 
the compass of a single shelf, oi of one trunk, suited for all classes and all 
climaie&”^l^ which the interest, value, and popularity are dot likely to be 
impaired by lapse ef time. , 

A Detailed List of the wX^ke is given on the two following pages* 





HURRAY’S HOME AND COLOSIAl lIRRARY. 

1 # f 

‘ JHe many entertaining works of which Mr. Murraf* Home «0mE 
CoUr<tial Library is composed.’ — John Biru« 


LIST OF WORKS. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, OR ADVENTURES IN THE PENINSULA. 
By (iKOiiOK Bonnow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bimioi- IlEm;]:. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLV'LAND. By Iiiby -vnd Manglkh. 

HISTORY' OF aVIE SIEOE OF CUBRALTAR. By John Dbikkwater. 

MOROf'CXY .\ND THE MOORS. By Dbummoni. IlAi. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

Tlril: AMBER YVrrOH. A TfeiAi, TOP. WiTcneRAKi. 

LIVES OF CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. Bv Robeup Southky. 

SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. AIkbedith. 

LIFE OK SIR FRVNCIS DRAKE. By John Baihsow. 

MEMOIRS OF THE <;OURT OF PEKINO. By Fapheu Ripa. 

€ 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. (i, Ltma, 
SKETCHES OK PERSIA. By Siu John ^i,L\T.coLM. 

A 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, and ABD-EL-KADIR. 

BKACEBRIDGE HALL. Br WAsniNfiTON Tuvin«. 

VOYAGE OK A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. Bv 

DvUWIN. » 

HISTORY OK THE KAl.L OK ’rHh^UKSUITS. From the French. 
LIFE OF LOUIS, PRINCE OF ^’<^1)15. B\ Lord Mahon. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By (Gbokok Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. Bv Hkumavn Mkryili.k. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By Author op ‘ Letters from the Baltic:^ 
MKSIONARY LI^E IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rew G. R. GleTo. 
LETTE^ FROM MADRAS. By a iIpy. 


{^Cq^inued. 





QUAKTEHLT LFI'I^KAJIY 


Murray's Home and Colonial Llhiaxy’-^niinued, ^ 


By fc>iR F. 15. Heai>. 
By UicHARD Ford. 


WILD SPORTS OF TIIK HIGHLANDS. Bv CJlAntiai St. Johk. . 
ROUGH JOURNKYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. TnAN'-Li.rKi; cv Lord KLuasMKBi. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. Timssi.vti.u *y Sir A. Gordon. 
SOflTH SKA ISLANDERS. IJy Herman^ Mu,vni.E. * 

STORY OF THE Ryyi’TLE OF WATERLOO. Ry Rlv. G. R. GfJiK. 
VOYAGE UI* THE RIVER AMAZON. Bv Wn.iJAin.EDWARii^ 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS: A Carlisi T vli\ By Cutai.n Milman. 
MANNERS* AND CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. f'ltARLts Acland. 
THE BRmSH ARMY AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. U. Oeeig. ' 
ADVENTURES IN ilEXJCO. Bi Groitci: F. Ru\tov. 

TORTUGAL AND GALICIA, By I.oni* Caknartoy. *** 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Ri.v. G. R. Gliuc. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. B\ Ih W. Hii(uuru. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY* STEFFENS. 

Ta\LES of a TRAVEIiLKIi. B\ A\ ashing io\ Ibvixu. 

AN ES^AY Oa\ ENCiLfSH I^OETKV. By Thus. CvMrjiLLU 
HISTORICAL ESSAY^s. By Loud * • 

STOKERS AND POKERS, Li) lUGIT-WAYS AND DKY-WAYS. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By B.\yi.f. St. jwflf* 
A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE. * B\ a Lady. 

LIFE OF SIR THOM.VS AIUNRO. By RLV.iJ. R. Gi.no. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUtfCTON. By his So.v. 

LIFE W OLIVER GOLDSMim. B\ VVamh.no i ox Iiivi.no. 

• N 

[The Vul limes iftay he^iad sepdtafelr.]) 


‘ Soo/^ that you may carry to the fire^ and hold readily tn your hand^ 
are ihe^ost useful after alL A man wll often loojt at them, and be 
tempted to go on^ when he would be frightened at hoch^ of a larger size 
and of a more erudite appearance ’ — 1 >R. Johnson. • 

• 


{\ 


JOHN MURRAY, \LBEM.\RLE STREET. 





«HS AUTHOB'S SmTIONS. 

ni-IiENDOEFF’S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

^ Write, ud speak a language id 6ix months. 

1. adapted to the pbemch. 

Written expiymly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Olleudohpp. 

8vo., Third Edition, price 12«. cloth. * 

2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the E'oglish Student. By Dr. H. 6. Ollendobff. 

Sto., Second Edition, price 12«. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 

Wcitten expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Oli rndohff, ^ In Two Parte. 
Part 1., Seventh Edition, price 12e., 8ro. cloth. Part ]I., Third Edition, price 12e., 
8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. . 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYS- 

TENS, prepanA'by the Author. Rrice 7 f. each, cloth lettered. 

It is neceesary for those who desire to avail themselves of the jiresent method to 
notice that these are ^he only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he cieenis 
any Ofther totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation 
of tlie method so strongly recomiuended by Captaig Basil Hall and other emiitetit 
writen. They should be ordered with the Publisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its Number and the Author’s Signature. 

• M \ 

Loudon: WHITTAKER and CO., and DULAU and CO. ; and In he bad of any 

Bookseller. 


JUST '.PUBLISHED. 


DR. SPIERS’S 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ABRIDGE. 

^ Coutaiiiing 

A considerable number of Words not to be found in other Dlctiuiiarica ; and giving — 
1. The words in general use, Gompriauig those of ihe present time ; —2. The ci>in|x>uud 
of Words; The various acoeptatioos of l})e words in their logical order separated 
by numbers; — 4. The must familidr idmms;— 6. The irregularities of the pronunciation; 
foUofredi by on abridged voca’julary of Mythological and Geograpiiical names, and tlioae 
of persons. 

A Work specially ada|ited to the use oi 


The two Parts united iu Oue Volume, of RJ^pages, 12tno., treble column^ price 7s. (id. 
cloth lettered. * 

DR. SPIERS’S General dictionaries (3rd Edition) 

4 . -'the ENGLifiBr-FiiBNCH, containing 712]^iges, the Fri'koh' English, 015 pages, roy*ii- 
8vo., treble ' columns, sold separately, price — School Edition, 10s. Ori., Library Edition, 
6d,, jolcfOi lettered. 

This Work is adopted by the University of France for the use of French Colleges. 

DR. SPIERS’S EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS, Tidi 

Co^us Notes, pnd a Notice of Lord Bacon. 1 vol. l^nio., price Ss. cloth lettered. 
This Edition is principally intended as a Text Hook for Schools. ' 

^ 1 

^WHITTAKER AND CO.,/aVB-UARIA LANE. 






BOOKS VER Y LATELY PU8USHE0. 

1. the history of the CHURCH of ENGLAND ihmi'Si* 

J. RFA’OLtTION to the LAST ACTS of CONVOCATION, 1688-1^7. 
Bj^tbe Rev. William Palin^ M.A , Rector of Snfford, Essex. In small Svo.. 8s. 6if. 

*«* rhiB Volume foims a Coiitmuation to the Works of Bn. Short Mr. Giimitfiiai* Wi4 other 
M^iteis oil the E irliei Hi<.toty of tlie Cutirch of Lngl ftd- 

2. NOTES of .1 RESIDENCE in tho CANARY ISLANDS, the 

SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS, Elustrative of the State of Religion in those 
Coiiiitrips. By the Rev. TnoMAb Debahy, M.A. lu post 8vo.. 8^. btl 

3. i»LAJN SERMONS, on the LATTER TART of the CATE- 
CHISM; being file Couclusioti ol the Series contained in the ^luth \ ulutne ot * Plain 
Seiiiltoiis* By the Rev. l^tAf Wiliiams, B.D., late Ftllow of Tiniify College, Oxiord ; 
Author of t Hirmouy of the Gu<»i)els, with a De\otioa&l Comment u y, iii eight VoluilhM. 
Jn8io., 8s (itl 

1 he rompleti Spurs qgscimona on Uu ( Up nwm iii*iy ho hid hi one Volume, piieo 18«. 

4. The ENGLISH BEhl-KEEPER: or, Sugfrcstions for the Prac- 
tical M uingemeiit of AMATEUR and COTTAGE APIAHJES, on ^Scientific Prin- 
ciples. With illustrative Nous By a ( ouNmi Ci R\Tt, Author ot a Settee of Papers 
on Bees, iii *■ The Cottage Gaidener.* In small 8vo , 4s. 6d. 

5. CARE of the SOUL; or, SEIUMONS upon* <;ome Points of 

Cliiistiaii l^tudence. By W. £. J-Ii yo 4 1 e, M A. In small 8vo , 5<. 6f/. 

Albo hy thpsime Aiithnr, 

Tilt! WEDDING GIFT; a Devotional Manual lot the Maiiied, of those intending to 
Marry. 

6. The CHERRY-STONES, or, CHARLTON SCHa^L ; a Tale 

for Youth , partly from the MSS of the late Rev. Wilitam Adam^, M.A., Author of 
Tlie Shadow ot the Cioss/ and otliei Works. Edited by the Rev. H C. Adams, M.A. 
fn small 8vo., 3s M. « 

7. LETTERS on some of the ERRQRS of ROMANISM, in CON- 

TRO^EKSY with NICHOLAS AVISEMAN, D D. By Wiiiiam Padmi-u, M A„ 
Prebend iry of Saiuni, and Vicar of Wlntoliurcli^^anoiucotuDi. New EditiotJ, revised. 
In a Pock* t V oliinie. la. bd 

S. ORK.INAL LETTERS mnl J^APEUS in ILLUSTRATION 

of the HISIORV iil the CHURCH in lUFLAND, duniig the Reigns of Edward VI., 
VIai\ , and ElizibtUi. Edited, with Note«, iiuni Autograplu in the State-Paper Office. 
By Evri YN Pun ii hjiiui i r, F<tq , M A In post 8vo , 10^ Gd, 

.9. The ENGLISH ORDINAL, its IHSTODY, VALIDITY, 

aiid CvllIOLKllV , with an 1 Production on the Three Holy Orders of Miiiisten in 
the Church. Bv M\c lln/ii E C.^Waccuii, M A , of Kvetei College, Oxtord, Curate 
of Sr T imes s, Westminstei. In post Svo., 10#. bd 

10. The PIIILOCTETES of SOPJlOCLhlS, mUK English IwrA. 

Translate d from the Gtrniaii ot F. \V . SCHNKIllKW IN, by the Ret . R. B. Paui, M.A., 
and edited by the Rev T. K Arnold, M.A , Kectot of L>iidon, and late lellow of 
Trinity C olJege, Ciinbndgc. In 1 Jino , 3r. 

AImi, by the same Ltlitor^, * « « * 

The MAX ol SOPHOCLES, with KiikIisIi Nutes 3v 

11. A HIS TORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION: to which 

IS add d a SERIES ot DOCUMENl^i from so. 15 lu to ad. 1 hi a; together with 
niustiations from Cont^mporaiy Souices. CiiAuiLa Hmcdwkk, M.A., Fmlow of St* 
Catherine s 11 ill, Cainbiidge, and Whitithall^eacliei In Svo . lU# od, 

12. A PL\IN PROTEST AN'rS MANUAL; or certain Plain 

■d ie mioiib on tlie Scriptures, the Church, uul lAe Saiiainents m nhich the Corruptious of 
the Uomisli Chuich ue tvidcutly set ioitli. *By Ioun Wood W iRiiK, B.D, oi Chrisi 
Chinch, Oxford, V icar of Went Tariing, Sussex, lluial Dean, and Surrogate. In hmall 
Svo , 1#^ -* 1 ^^ An hdittoB on ljtr(p.r paper with Notes may bt h'ul iiies dt 

13. The UFE of ST. PAUL, illustrated from contemporary Histofy,. 
with the EPISTLES Chronologically Aiiaiiged, and Literally l^tlslated, upon the Basis 
of the ^Authorized Veisioii By liuMAb Lin in, M A., of iiinity ColUge, Oxford. lu 
2 Yo]a.*crowii 8vo., JL Is 

14. A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION, comgri^ing a 

Vindication of the Miiacles of the Old i^d New Testaments Bom the Attacks of Rational- 
ists and Jiilidels, By JobEPu Brown, M D. In post 8vo., ft. fid. 

RlVlNGTONS,*ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD AND WATERLOO RLACE. 


'aif iClTfillARV ADVERTISEli: [Jhu. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


* 


1. Ballam’s Literature of Europe 

- 

- 

36s. 

2. Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe - 


- 

24s. 

3. Hallain’s History of England - 

- 

- 

24y. 

4. Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors 

0 r 

- 

- 

- 105^. 

6. Orote’s History of Greece - , 

* 

- 

- 128a*. 

6. Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome 

- 

- 

24s. 

7. Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 
« 

- 

- 

84.^. 

8. Brogden’s Catholic Safeguards • 

- 

- 

36s. 

9. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature • 

- 

- 

42s. 

* « * 

10. Milmrfh’s Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 

- 

- 

63s. 

11. Bell on the Anatomy of Expression 

- 

- 

2ls. 

12. Southey’s Book of the 'Church 


- 

12s. 

13. Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences 

- 

- 

9a 

14. Abercrombie's btellectual Powers 

- 

- 

- (iv, 6f/. 

15. Abercrombie's Moral Feelings /. - 

- 

- 

4s. 

16.,Lyell’s Principles of Geology - 

- 

- 

I 8a. 

17. Lyell's Elementary Geology - 

- 

• 

J2a. 

18. Somerville’s Phyeical Sciences 

- 

- 

- 10a. 6f/. 

19. Somerville’s Physical Geog^^hy * 

- 

- 

12.V. 

20. Byron’s Poetical Works 

* 

- 

12a. 

21. Crabbe’s Poetical Works 

- 

- 

- IOa’. 6f/^ 

22. Davy’s Salmonia .... 

- 

- 

(is. 

• 

*23. Davy’s Coi^solations in Travel 

- 

- 

6s. 

SAlColeridge’s Table Talk - - - 

t 

- 

(is. 
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'^i^TKRly UTERAKY AOVEHTJSER. 3» 

• ABKOU>’a HOMEE FOB BECUNHEHS. 

Tq ISiao., price* 3s. fid, 

XTO^XfTR S ILIAD, I^oohs I* — III., ■with Ln^lish J^'otes ; Ibrm- 

-■-* iijg a sufficient Cunitneiitury /iir ^"uuiig SN’iideuts. , 

By the llcv. THOMAS KEUCHRVKR vMlNOLD, M.A., 

Rector uf Lyxidun, and late FelliiHr of Trinity College, C^imbridgc. 

Rivin«t6ns, St. Pauls Churchyard, and Walerlcio Place ; 
or nliom may bo by tltc saiiio Edibir, 

HOMERI ILIAS, I,ib. I— IV., withal COPIOUS ClllTlCAL 

INl'ltODl.’CTION anti Kiighsli Notes. In l2mo. 7a, Qd, 

• Tills V:(liiiun is intentli>d to wUt more ailvanciMt atnilentii at •>* Imols and colle^res. A more nsernl amt 
cniniilAe jjuule to the ^tudy of llompr ve ilonot know. If anyljody makes hiuiceir thoroiisblv Blaster 
ol tho iHinients of tliu volume, lie i\ill lind no itiflieult) in luil^ coinurclu-ndina any olliur iwrt or the 
lluicl or iMy»afiy.*—jitAeftawn, a i 

Just piiblisbeil. in One Volume, myal svo. (pp. issaj, pru'n Uls., 

A COPIOUS and Critical LATIN ^ENGLISH LEXICON, 

founded on the xarger Cerinan Latin Lexicuu of Dr. Wiliiam Fri^uno: with Ad- 
ditions iiml CoAectioiis from tlic 1/*xicon8 of (ii'sner, Facciolati, Schcilcr, tieorges, fcc. 

By E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D., &c. 

* Wp have examiuetl tins book uitW cot "ideralite iitientioii. ainl have no heslialiomia saying that it is 
I'lu best tiietiuii.iry oi the iMlm l.knifUiigc that h.i'« >ol apimured. — Literary GusHte, 

London: Sampsov Low, IB'J,* Fleet Stioef, Netv Yuik: Habpek auLt^KuTiiKKiSf 


mSW NUMBER OF MB. ABNOLD^S THEOLOGXCiU:. OBITXO. , 

Now really, prlco 4s., the Scrgml Nnmbor of 

the theological C 11 1 TI C ; .1 Quarterly Journal. 

A Rditcd by tlic Hev. THOMAS KKRCHKrEIt ABN'OI.D, M.A.. 

Rectiir ol Lyudou, and late Fellow ol Tiinily College, Cambtidge. 

This Journal embraces Theology in its widest acceptafioi;i, and several articles of each 
Number are ilevuted to Biblical Ciiticisin. 

(Jontenfs, — 1 . The Month of IVltiry —2. Oratio D. T, Malthsst. — 3. Passaglia on the 
Prerogatues of St. JVler. — 1. I’he MincniiiLiui. — 5^ The LoTil’a Stipiier.— b. On the 
of tlie New 'iVstameiit. — 7 a On the Cilt of Toiigiies.-^l^. Tlieudoret and his 
Times. — 1>. ‘ Tilings Old and New.*— ^(1. Contents of Theological Jouiiiitls. 

HiviNGTONA, St. PaiiTs (ytiurdiyard, and Waterloo Place; • 

Of wbinn may lie had. The FIRST NUMBER, piicn 4s. 


WORDSWORTH ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. ^ 

III 8x0., price lOi. 6d.. the Sedoml Ktlitidh of * • 

ON THE TNSPIRA.TION or HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, 

V TWELVE LECTURES on the ON of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
.iiid on the APOCRYPHA, delivered before ^^iiiiversily of Canibiidge. 

rfyCHR. WOlt^si^UlH. D.D., 

Canon of Wcsfiiiiustei ; formerly Follow ofTimity (.^illego, Cambridge; and Public 
_ Orator of the Uui versify. 

Rivinutons, Sf. PuuPs Cliurcl^ard. and Walei loo Place. 

Of uluim may bo hail, by the same Author, 

. 1. LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE. Second Edition. 


2. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS ; or, Instruction concern* 

ing the dhUUCH, and |he Anglican Branch of it. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6if. 

3. ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION concerning the 

CHURCH ; abridged from the foregoing.^ Os. Od. 



QgAKTeiftLY UTBaJOWf ly^ 

" books for SPORTSREIV. 

O 

" " 1 . 

A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Anecdotes of ibe Chace of tbe Idon, Stopbant, Ac. Ac. 

R. GORDON GUMMING, tind Edititm. Woodcuts. 3 vols, post Sro.f 24s. 

3. 

DOG-BREAKING: 

THE MJST EXPEDITIOITS, CERTAIN. AND EASY METHOP. 
c 

By LIEUT.-COL. HUTCHINSON. 7nd EAUion Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6rf. 

' < . 3- 

THE WILD SPOETS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

‘ By CHARLES ST. JOHN. Post 8vo., Cs. 


FIELD NOTES DF A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. 

BY CHARLES ST. JOHN. Woodcuts. 2^ vols. post 8vo., 

5. ^ 

THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 


Uy WILLIAM SCROPE!. ’ Thin! EdUim. Plate*. Crown 8 to,, 3<ta. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS.dF SALMON-FISHING. 


By WILLIAM SCROPS. ‘PloiU’*. Boyal 8ro., 21. a>. 

THE CHAJDE— THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. 

By NIMROD. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8<ro., 9s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY^ ALJ^BMARLE STREET. 



»a _ Q PAItllS iror- XJl^RAKY 


New Works published by J. MASTEBS. 

A CATECHISM ON THE INCARNATION. Price 1*. 6rf. 

This Catechism is fmaicleil oii lye two w^1*kiiowii woiks, Bishop Bull on the 
State of Man before the Fall, and Aichdcacuii Wilberfurce on the Incariiatioii. 

HOR.^ SAC RAM EN TALES. The Sacramental Articles of the 

Ctiurch of KiiKlaiid vindicateil I'mm recent Misrepresenfariotis, and illustrated by 
the Uritiiij^sof the Compilers and last Kditor. and by other Documents published 
. under the sanction of the Church between the years 1^6 and 1571. By Thomas 
Hopkins Brittun, M.A., Curate of Hock worthy, Devon; and late Fusey and 
ISllerton Hebrew ^^cliidar, 0<ford. Demy Svo., piicc 6s, 

« Wm commend the trestiw* of Mr. Diition to the nlti'Uthe sliuljr of nil to whom the iiantlsmul 
question nitpeiws enTeioped in any doulit, ancertuinty. or nmWiffuity ; siid eapcemllv lo the clercy 
and to raiididn es lor Imly oi<h*ni, « liom it liehoxes not only to hn^c cl^-ar mid seilled vK^ws on 
the siihjeet, but lo be uble to cu|iluiu aud defend tliem by cuncliisite arKunienU. — .h'An JiuU. 

MEDI^^IVAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS. 

With Historical Notieen. Traiislat^id by llie ltev.‘ J. M. Neale, M.A. Hoyal 
32mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE GOSPEL OF S. LUKE, Illustrated (chiefly in the Doc- 
trinal and Moral Sense) from Ancient and Modern Authors. By the Rev, Jambs 
Ford, M.A., Fiehendury of Kxeter, and \icar of S> Mary Church in Devon. 
Price 1 5s, 

♦The hrevity. depth, and varietv of this extracts form the most peculiar and Taliiable features 
of ilie worn, iiudKi'** it o unwt iiracilcal stinerioritvo^er most other commcutarkis. both for the 
Clergy and loiity. —Engtith Churchmnn^ Mh\ 1851 . 

THE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. Price 10^. 6c/. 

THE GOoPEL OF S. MARK. Price IQs. 6d. 

The true value <»f this volume is in su^^gestiiiff, in fact supplying, Sermon Ihoughls 

THE GOSPEL OF S. JOHN. Preparing. 

Dedvaled to ihc Kmperor of liuBsiat who has forwarded to the Awthor a handsome present 
in token tj his upprobation. The' Archhis)tt^ uj Moscow has also sent him a vttiuable 
Icon of our Lord, 

HISTORY of the HOLY EASTERN CHURCH.— 

f.KNKBAL INTHOiftUCTION. I. Its Geography.— II Its EccJealology.- 
III. Its Liturgies, &c. By the Rev. J. M.Neaie, M.A., Wunleu of Sackville 
College, East Griii^ted. In 2 large volumes, demy 8vo., price 2/. 

Also, lately piiblislieil. 

The HISTORY of the PATKIARC>iATE of ALEXANDRIA, 

, from its Foiindatioii, a.d. 44, to the Death of Hierutbeus, 1846. 2 vols., demy 
8 VO., price 21s. Also, pfopsriug for pnblienlinn, 

HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of ANTIOCH and 

JERUSALEM. 

Also, on the Eastern Chnrch. '' 

the doctrine of the RUSSIAN CHURCH : being the 

Primer or S})e)liiifr Book, the Shi.rter and Laiger Cutethisms, and a Treatise on the 
Duty of Parish Priests. Translated- frum the ’‘lavonic-Russiaii Originals, by tlie 
Rev. R. W III ACK MORE, M.A., Rectof 'Of Donhead S. Blary, Diocese of Sarum. 
Derav 8 VO., pi ice 8s. 

A HARMONY Of ANGLICAN DOCTRINE WITH THE 

DOC I KINK of the CATHOLIC and APOSTOLIC CHURCH of the EAST, 
whieh may serve as un Apfieftdix ' o the volume entitled *Tlie Doctrine of the 
aian Chnrch,* recently published. By the Rev. R. \V. BLACKueRE, M.A. Demy 
8vo., )irice 3s. 

A HISl'ORY OF THE CHURCH OP RUSSIA. By A. N. 

MouRAViRFf Cnamberlaiii to His Majesty, and Under.Procnrator of the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, S. Petertburgh, 1838. Tianslated by the Hev R. W, Bi ackmore, 

,, foiTner]y'‘Chap]aiii in Croiistadt to tlie RuMiun Company. Demy 8vo., price 1 Os. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE for YOUNG PERSONS. Edited 

by the Bev. J M. Neale, M, A.^3s. fi 

.13, Alilersgate Street., aud 78, New Bond Street. 





MR. CROKER’S LAST EDITION OF BOsWELL. 


A Neio and Cheaper Edition^ ifioroaghly revised and eorrected^ vdth muok addi^ 
tional Matter and Portraits, One Volume, Boyal Qctavo, 16«. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

. INCLUDING THK TOUU TO THE HEBRIDES. 


WiTir Notes by Sir Walter Scott. 

ft 

Edited, with Notes, by the Bight Hcgi. John Wilson Groker. 


‘ Boswell’s Life of Johks^,’* en- 
larged and illuminated by tlic Indus- 
triuus researches and me sagacious 
running criticism of Mr. Ccoker, is 
without doubt — excepting u tew im- 
mortal monuments of creative genius 
— that English book which, were the 
island to be sunk to-morrow with all its 
inhabitants, would be most prized in 
other days and countries by the students 

of us and of our history.” 

' We ought not to omit that a really 
tjoad Index has runOffor the ^st time, 
been given ; we may safely pronounce 
this “ Boswell ” as the best edition 
on JBnfflish book that has appeared in 
tnA" time,’ — Quarterly Hevietv, ^ 

* This is a new and thoroughly revised 

edition of ** Boswell,” in one octavo 
rolttme. The type is lar^e and clear — 
the notes are jucUcious, and ac~ 

curate,* 

* The incorporation of “ Bosweirs 
n^oiir to the Hebrides ” is indeed a most 
necossary part, and its introduction is ^ 
a main feature in Mr. Croker’s edimynk 
In the present edition we have, for the « 

fird time, Mr. Croker^ replies to tijp 
Edinburgh Eevieut* — Athenmtm, 

indefatigptble cflfbrts of 
the able editor, this popular and in- 
teresting biography of our great lexico- 
grapher has, in this new edition^ reaetted 
a degree of accuracy and completeness 


which can hardly be susceptible <f fur^ 
thcr improvement.* — Aloming Post, 


' Here is the Life of Joiv^;^n 
tlAiroughly revised, w'?b much ad- 
ditional matter,” in a single volume 
form, and six or eight volumes rolled 
into one; and, need wc add, illmost 
a Library of Entertainments in a single 
tome, it is most appropriately ^ot up, 
and is indeed a treasure of its kind.' — 
laterary Gazette, 


* The present is a new edition, by 
Mr. Croker, in a single volume, hirnd- 
somdy printtd, end illustrated with 
several portraits. It is, in all respects, 
a most convenient and handy form of a 
book which no one can or ought to he 
without. This great monument of 
JohpsorCs genius and wisdom has never 
ampeared m so compact and available a 
^pe * — Guardian. 


* After appearing in various sizes, 
here is ** Cromer’s Boswell** in a single 
dotdde-cohimned volume. In this com- 
ract undertaking the Tours in Wales 
imd to the J^ebrides, with Johnson’s 
letters, form part of Boswell's text. 
The variorum notes appear the footj 
of the page : and Mr. CrokfelMW made 
corrections and additions. chief 

feature of this edijion is its cdinpactness 
and its illustrations.’ — Speeietter, 


J^e particular in ordering Croker's Boswell, Toxvke. 

JOHN MURRAY, kuBSMARLE 
Q. net.. No. 177. O 
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aUAltl’ri^Lt LtTEItAliY ADVERTtSEtU 


OUKHINGHAH’S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 

Just Ready, as a Pocket Volume, with Plans, 16mo^ 

MODERN LONDON; 

OB, 

A GUIDE TO LONDON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD AS IT IS. 


Amongr the Contents of this Work will be f^und a full account and 
description of the various Places and Objects of interest in the Metropolis, 


including the venous 
Palaces. 

Public BuiruiNfaa; 
Gallebies of Abt. 
Churches. 

Parks and Gardens. 
Museums. 

Private Mv’sions. 
Places of Amusement. 
Principal Streets. 
Hospitals and Asylums. 


Public Companies. 

Clubs. 

Goveiu^ent Offices. 

River Thames. 

Docks. 

Exhibitions. 

Theatres. 

Public Monuments. 
Excursions in the Environs. 
Conveyances, &o. drc. 


With Hints for Stra-ngers and ^Foreigners regarding Hotels^ Lodgings, 4*c. 

* We are not aware of any London Guides that would give the Foreigner 
such nn entire command of this Metropolis, as Galigiiani’s gives to the 
Plnglishniaii in Paris. What we Avant, however, is soniethiiig more com* 
pendions. Wlien Murray tells us the price of a good dinner, a bottle of 
vin-ordinaire, and a and other details of eveiy city, and almost every 
great hotel, on the Continent, we do not see how such information should 
fail to be acceptable to our benighted visitors next summer .’ — Timesy 
Dec. 21, 1850. 


The aim of the Editor has been to act on the suggestion given above, 
and to place himself in the position if a well-informed Guide, seehing to 
gw a Hiongei' visiting London for the first time all that preliminary 
injormalion respecting Taverns, Lodgings, which is so regfiisite to 
comfort, ^c. ; and to describe thosd^'fegpfres of the metropolis best worth 
seeing, and the way in which they UiO^he seen to the best advantage : in 
other words, it is intended to s^aKe the **Hansibook of Modern 
London ” on the plan adopted with so much success in Murray’s 
Continental Handbooks. , _ 




Alia, now Ready, with Plant, New’ Editioa, IGmo. la, • 

WES-TMINSTER ABBEY. 

A GUIDE TO ITS ART, ARCHITECTURE, AN© AMOCIAtlONS. 

*JOHN MURRAY, ALBifeMARLB STREET.. 




GUNNINGHAM'S HAND-BOOKS OF L0KXK>N. 


Now Ready, Second Ediiwnt rariied, with an Index, Pott I6e.t 

ANCIENT & MODERN LONDON; 

OB, 

. LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 

* 


Among the numerous Qbntents of this Work will be found much anti* 
quarian, historicali and useful information 5 together with ample descrip- 
tions of all the * 


Remabkable Old Inks, Coffee 
Houses, and Tavsbks. 

Town Houses of the Old Nob&itt. 
Places of Public Ektertaikmekt. 
Old London Siohts. 

Ancient Theatres. 

Ancient Crosses. 

Hostels of Cbubcb Dignitaries. 
Privileged Places fob Dedi'Obs. 


Old London Prisons* 

Places Referred to by Ou) Writers. 
The Wards on LiOndon. 

The Churches. 

Residences of Beiiabkable Men.* 
Streets Remabkable /Sr boms 
Event. 

Burial Places of Eminent Istfivi- 

D1FALS. 


* When we perceive the amount of original research and curious reading 
wliich the author brings to bear on the subject, his precise arrangement 
and scrupulous accuracy, then it is that we feel censtraiiied to say that we 
have already had books enough of loosely complied anecdote, and that 
Mr. Cunningham has in this Handbook laid the inundation of what we 
reaUy want about London — something systematised, denned, and ascer- 
tained.’ — Gentleman's Mageusilk* 

‘ We can conceive no companion more toelcome to an enlightened 9 
foreigner visiting the metropolis than Mr» Cunningham^ with his laborious 
research^ his scrupulous exactness^ his alphcdtetical arrangementy and his 
authorities .' — ^Times. 

‘ This Handbook is a dictionary in which any buUdingy street. 
tiony or other particular of London topography may be Iwhed out and 
found in its alphabetical placty vdith A whereal^tSy Us history y natus^y 
contenfSy inhabitantSy ckangesy and ^nodijicaiionsy eucdnxitly given. 
Quarterly Review. • ^ > 

‘ In the production of the “ Handbook of London '* must he recognised 
tlis fuljilment of a work useful in purpose and national in character.^ 
Morning Chronicle. 


* AUo now Reody, with Woodcuts, Nov fidition, I Bah. It., 

WINDSOR & E TON. 

A GUIDE TO THE cXsTLE, .ST. GE<^GE’S CHAPEL. ‘AND COLLEGE. 

JOHN li|UERAy, ALBEMARLEi^P^ET. 



36 QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. [Time, 

, V ay 

CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Recently Published. 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION. To which 

is added, a Series of Documents. P>om a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. Together with 
lUnitrations from contemporary sources. By Ciiarlbs Hardwick, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catbarine's Hall, G-\mbridge, and Whitelwll Preacher. 

'ITie APOLOGY of TERTULLIAN. With English Notes and 

a Preface, iiiteiideil as an lutroductioii to the Study of Patristical and Kcclefr'oiitical 
Latinity. Second Kdition. By H. A. Woodham, LL.D., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Camliridge. 8vo. 8e. 6d, 

A TREATISE on MORAL EVIDENCL. Illustrated by nu- 

merous Examples, both of General Principles and of Specific Actions. By B. A. 
Smedley, M.A., late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8«'o. 7*. fid. 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 

Young Peifdons, how they ought to spend that solemn day on which they renew 
the vows of their Baptism, and are confirmed by the Bishnn with Prayer and 
laying on of hands. By the Rev. H. Goonwrifi, M.A., late Fellow of Goiivilleand 
Cains College, and Minister of St. Edward's, Cambridge. Price 6d. sewed ; 8#/. 
stiff wrapjwrs. 

Xif ANALYSIS of PALMER’S ORIgINES LITURCSIC^; 

or. Antiquities of the English lUtiial; and of his Dissertation on Primitive Litur- 
gies. For the use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
* who have read the original work. By W. Beal, LL.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, 
Norfolk. l2mo. 3s. 6d, 

ACADEMIC NOTES on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. First 

Series. By J. R. Crowfoot, B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King's Ciillege, Cam- 
bridge; late Fellow and Lecturer on Divinity in Gonvilleand Cains College. 8vo. 
2s. fid. — Second Seriei in the Press. 

GEMS OF LATIN POETRY ; with Translations hy various 

Authors. Selectediand illustrated by A. Amos, Esq., Autlior of * The (rreut Oyer of 
Poisoning,* ^ftc. 8vo. 12s. • 

THUCYDIDES or GROTE ? By Richard Shilleto, M.A., of 

Trinity College, and Classical Lecturer of Kings College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
sewed, 2«. 

jESCHYLUS — ^TRAGCEDI yE. Recensuit, emendavit, explana- 

vit, et brevibuB Notis instruxit F. A. Palkv, A.M., olim Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 

^ 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. The Flays ma> be had separately. 

DEifbSTHENES Se FALSA LEGATIONE. A New Edition, 

with a careful revision of the Text^tfAnn^^atin Critica, English Explanatory Notes, 
Philological and Historical, and Appendices. By R. Shu.leto, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6^ 

A SERIES of EIGURESf illustrative of GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS. Reduced fiom Steel Engravings executed t>y F. Enqkl under the 
direction of Professor K. ScbelU,ach of Berlin. Together with an KxplaiiaC:*L 
forming a Treatise translated from the German of Professor Schell bach. The whole 
edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Catharine’s Hall, and formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lectui’er of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Osmbridge. Demy folio, 10«. C</. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, de- 

signed firtncipally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By the Hev. 
H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow and Mathemaiical Lectiii-er of Gonville^uid Cains 
^olltige, Third Edition. 8vu. 18s. 

Cambridge : JOHN DEIGH'l^N, Agent to the Universitv. 




CAMBRIDGE BOOKS— CaaO'amA 


ASTBONOM Y, Elementary Chapters in, from the ‘ Astronomie 

Pbyaiqiw’ of Biot. Edited by t)ie Rev. A. Goodwin, M.A. 8to. 3t. M. 

MOTION OF A SINGLE PARTICLE, a Treatise on the. and 

tif two Particles actinjf on one aiiotlier. By A. Sandbman> M.Ae, late Fallow aod 
Tutor of Queeu*s Cultege, Cambridge. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, ExampW 

of tlie Proceaaeii of the. Collected by D. F. cTabOORY, M.A. Second EditioOy 
edited by W, Walton, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo. 18*. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in IIW 

tratioii of the Principles of. By William Waltoh, M.A.. Trinity College. 8vo. 
16s. • 

IN THE PEESS.^ 

AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, de- 
rived from the 'Writings of the older Divines. By the llev.W. B* Hopkinb. M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Catliariiie's Hull, and formerly Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. * 

BP. PEARSON’S LECTIONES in ACTA APOSTOLORUM, 

and ANN ALES PAULINI# Kilited. in English, with Notes, by H. Cbowfoot, 
B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in Kiug's College, late Fellow and LMturfE^n DiviAi^ 
ill Gouville and Caiua College. 


CAMBRIDGE : JOHN DEIGHTON, 

Agent to the University. 


N£W AND OHOIOE BOO]^. 

T?ROM Fifty to Two Hundred Copies of each of the following 

.r , Woiksare in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT UEAiARV, 28, Uppaa King 
S' l'iiEET, Blooaisdura Sqiiahe '-J.4iveiigri> ; The Lion Hunter; Edwardes* Punjabi 
The Stones of Venire; The Queen! of Scotland; Macaulay’s England; Lay aid’s 
Nineveh; Voyage of the Prince Albert; Lives of Chalmers, Southey, Bishop Stanley, 
Leigh Hunt, The Chief .IiiRticeB, &c. ; Stewart ofDuiileatb; Hose Douglas; Nathalie; 
Merkland; Alton Locke; TheCaRtons; ^argaiet Maitland ; Lattice Arnold, Ac. All 
the best new works may bo had in succession and Without delay by all Suliscribets of 
One Guinea per Aimuin, and by all First-ClaM Country Subbcribers at Two Guineas and 
upwards. A Prosiieclus will lie forwarded on^applicatioii. ^ • 

C. K. MUDIE, 28, Upper King Street, Uloomsbury Square. 

ARNOLD’S INTl^ODUCTION TO THE [STUDY OF HBDBDW. 

s 

la ISmo., price 7s. 

U*HE first HEBREW BOOK; on the Flan of "HENint’s • 

A Fian' Latin Book.” By the Kev. THOMAS KERCHBVBR ARNOLD, M.A., 
Hector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

« 

Riving TONS, St. Paul’s Churebyard, and Waterloo Ploee. 

Of whom ina> be bad, by the same Author, ' 

* 1. HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. JVintA Et/iiwi. 3g! 

2. The FIRST 6RKBK BOOK. Second £^iVtori. 8s. 

3. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Second BtHHon. 

4. The FIRST FRENCH BOTK. Second E^ftion. 


ADVimi^SaSR. 


Albbiia]1]:<b Stbkbt, Jult, 1^51. 

NEW BOOKS. OF THE SEASON. 

^ » 

Barrow's Lavengro ------- 30«. 

Johnston! s England in th^ \%th Century - - - - 18s. 

Plumer Ward's Memoirs and Diaries - - - * - • 28s. 

FarinVs History of the Roman State - - - - 24s. 

Poole's Harm Egyptiacce - - - , - - - 1 Os. fir/. 

Dixotis Dovecote and Aviary - - - - - 7s. firf. 

Wilberf ores' s History of Erastianism - - _ - 3.s>. 

Paddianas Voyage to the Mauritius ' - - - - Os. 6</. 

Head's Defenceless State of Great Britain - - - 1 2s. 

« If 

Fergussor^s Palaces of Nineveh and PersepoUs - - - 16s. 

Tichnors History of Spanish Literature - - - - 42s. 

Bishop Stanley's Memoir^ Addresses^ and Charffcs - - 10s. fir/. 

Gordon Camming' s Adventures in South Africa - - 24s. 

The Saxon in Ireland ------- 

iorrf Hervetfs Court of George 2nd - - - - 36^^. 

Tennenfs Christianity in Ceylon - ^ - - - - 14s. 

t Cathcart's War in Russia and Germany - - - - 14s. 

Ellesmere's Military Events in Italy - - - - 9 ^^ 

LyclVs Manual of EJemerdary Geology - - - - 12s. 

* r ^ 

Mahon's Rebellion in Scotland of 1745 - - - - 3jp, 

Smith's Neiv Classical Dictionarif - - - - - 21s. 

Campbelts Lives of the Chief Justices - - - - 30s. 

^ Lord Lexington s Official and Private Correspondence - 14s. 

Kugler's Schools of Italian Painting - - - - 24s. 

Lindsays Lives of the Lindsays ----- 42s. 

MacFarlaue's Travels in Turkey - - . - - - 28s. 

JOHN MURRAY, AL%EMARLE STREET. 



BB. AOHILLI^S BISOLQflXTBBS, 

Nw and chMper Edition, with Aildiiioni. Puiillihed Clii« day, prloo Ti. liandMinaly iMMind, 

TJEALINGS WITH THE INQJJlSIi;j| 0 (N ; pr. Papal Rome, 

-1-^ her Priests arid her Jesuils-^witb Impftrfmtit 0itcloi^ref. Oy the'Rev. Giauinto 
Acsilm, D.D.,]ats Prior and Visitor of the Dominican Onier, Head Professor of Thfoli^y 
Aud Vicar of the Sacred Apostolic Palace. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected, with anew Chapter, Apiiendix, &o. &o. 

Abthdb Hall, Yxbtub, a^d Co., 25, Pateruoster Kow. 


MCOrCAL CHEMISTRY. 

B R. GOLDING BIRD on 

URINARV DEPOSnS.-Ci.llec- 
tion of CHEMICAL APPARATUS and 
PURR TESTS for perf^rnwg the Ana- 
lytical Bxiieriments described in the akuive 
worh, arranged in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
priee 2L 12s. (id. 

JuiiN J. GiiiFFiN and Co., 53, Baker Street, 
London ; and 

R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 


Second Edition. Price 2f.*6i., 

T he great exhibition 

PRIZE ESSAY, by the Rev. J. C. 
WmsH, M.A. Ailjuilicators, Rev. R, 
MiuiieMm B.I). : Rev. R. Walker, M. A., 
F.R.8. Donor, Rev. J A. Rmkiiton,I>.D., 
Hanwell College, Middlesex. 

* In Its intellectual worih, .i flttinjx connterpevt 
of the iihydieal wealth contained within tlie Crvu- 
tal WdiUa vf the Palace of ludu-try.'— jSx- 
posft’tr, 

* It is a well'tlioiiRlit and well-written Ehrij. 
and the writer has dune all jiislice to his subject.' 
— /fw'ae A*iurt. 

• ' 111 his arguments the Essiyist has revealed an 
earnestotiss and intellijroncc deiervii^ of our 
wr>i rmeiit admiration.' — The Sun, a 

Loudon : Longsian, Brown, Grebn, 
and Lonojuans. 


IMPORTANT NEW PROCESS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

D irections fop testing 

CANE'JUiCE, so as to dejvrininc 
fl.L* exact quantity of quick-lime required 
to temper a given quantity of Cane Jfiiice. 
By John Shirr, Esq., LL.D., Agiecul- 
tural Chemist to the Colouv of British 
Ciiiiana. With all the necessary CHE- 
MICAL APPAR.ATUS and Matliuals* 
for the Testing Paocess, arranged in a 
Mahogany Cabinet, price 5/. 5s. 

This process ensures the proper Clarilica- 
tioii of the Cane-Juice, with a saving i>f 
20 per cent, of tl^c Sugar, as compared with 
the uid methuda of Cluriticatu*n. 

J. J. Griffin and*Co., 53. Baker Street, 
Xiondoii ; and ^ 

Ji, Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

In«ne v«i1. post 9ro., ilbistratpd Hy abniit 
Five Hundred Woudciits, 

T he book of nature: 

an Elemental y Infrodiictioii to die 
Sciences of Physics, Astionoiny, Chenri’Stiy, 
* MiiiAalugy, Geology, Biduiiy, Zoology, mid 
Physiology. By Pi-ofesaur SciiOEDtER. 
Edited from fhe Fifih German Edition, by 
Hkniiy Mkdlock. FIC.*'*., Senior Assistant 
ill the Royal College of Chemibtry, 

Part J., mw readg. price 5s., contains 
Ph3sic», Astronomy, i^heruistay, with above 
2Utt VVoodcnts. 

Par r 11., containing thqjl^htiiral Siciptices, 
and completing the Work, will be leady in 
July. 

GaiPFiN and Co., London and Glasgow. 

• 

RICHARDSON'S RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Price One Slii'liiiR ench, with numerous 
^ llln:itruti>tus 

D omestic fowl ; their 

natural History — Breeiliiig— Rearing 
— and Geiu^rul Management. New JBdi~ 
tion, remsed and eularyed, 

PIGS; tlieir Oiigni and Varieties— -Ma- 
nagement with a View to Profit — and treat- 
ment under Disease. New Edition, 1m- 

^•HKES; Tlie HIVE .md the HONEY 
BEE ; willi plain Direct imii f.ir iheir Ma- 
tiageinenf. New Edition, rn iW.^ 

DOGS; their Origin and Tatietips— 
Dirt^cljons oa to I heir Geuerat Maiiagemeiit 
— and simple iushurfiiuis sw t.. their treat- 
ment under disense. New Edition, enlarg&L 
HOUSES; their Vaiieties - Ibeeding — 
and Managemetir in Health and Diueuse. 

PESTS of the FARM; with liistnic- 
lions for their Exlirpatum; lieiitg a Manual 
of Plain Directions lor the certiiiu Deslruc- 
tioii of every description of Vermin, 

LAND drainage, embank- 


ment, and lUlliGATlON. 
Donald, Civil Engineer. Derliy, 
SOILS and MANUK Ejjk^. 
Donai.dson, Govenim5iiC J||||i 
Surveyor. , 

Londm : OiCTH 


By Jaaibs 

By John 
[ Drainage 

Co., 





40 ‘ UT^RAitY 

COLONIZATION OF IRELAND. 


'I'his cluv i«i {uiblislii'd, wijh a Map, l-'obt 8vu., Ua. Gd,, * 

THE SAXON IN lEELAND; 

UR, 

• 'J'HK llAMBLKS OF AN KNGLISUMAN IN BKARCH OF A 
* SETTLKMENT IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


* A curiuiiH aud sigiiillcaiit book is this, ~ j 
.1 rare of the times, — a record ^gtiaiit ! 
with Rtratige aind mighty matter for tliought.’ 

* A valuable testimony to the capabilities ' 

of Ireland for Eiiglitdi emigratioii.V- { 
server. ' 

*' This is one of the most calm, cuusiderate. ' 
coiiciliaUngrecoTiVs of travel and oliser- ' 
viitioii in the sister country, that have come 
niidi'r OUT notice. It has an air of truth and ; 
ifdlity which leads us at once to accept its j 
» i atemeiits/ — Atkentntm. 

‘Wt'^ve’r wjshcs to see Ireland lliniugh ' 
.111 imperial lenaesfill read the lively account 
written by the Saxon.*- -77ie GltAt,, 

* The descriptions are ^laiiistaking and . 


accurate. IJased on geological observations, 
tliey are jieculiarly e.i]ciilated to he useful 
to intending settlers .’ — Dailtf Aetes^ 

* Let the intending emigrant devote a few 
hours only to tli^ peiiisal of this volume 
before he decides. The work jiossesses a tkr 
deejier interest than etcii could be claimed 
for it from its f.isciuating rlescriptions.’— 
lllufstrutcd News. 

* Replete with gemd plain common iiens<“. 
it will be ii great help to fiersons seeking to 
settle ill Ireland.’ — Econotnist. 

* A remarkable book— the work of one 
who has pdrebased land in the sister isle, 
preferring it to a distant colonv. -News of 
the World, 


JOliN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EXCURSIONS NEAR LONDON. 

Witli uiimerous ^Voodcut^. Post 8vo., 12ff., 

VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST 

IN THE VICINITY OF WINDSOR AND ETON. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., 


CONTENTS:— 


niTCKINdS i*AliK. 

KINO JOHN'S HUNTING'IOIKJE. 

HURLEY AND LADY PIJVCK. 

UPTON, STOKE, AND IjANOLEY. 

HORTON CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 
HAMPDEN. 

CHECQUERS. 
rt>PK AND aiNFIELD. 

ETON, AND ITS PLAYINO FIELDS. 

IYER CHURCH AND THE TREATY HOUSE, 
UXBRIDGE. 

WINDERMERE. 


I BK.\Y AND OCKWKLL8. 

I ^ULMBR, BULSTRODE, .\ND BURNHAM 
i BEkcHER. 

j HEDSOB, CLIEFDKN, AND ^JAI’T-OW. 
DRAMSHILL. 

I Ha£l-BARNS, BKACONSFIETiD. 

I GREGORIEB, BEACON8FIELD. 

'• DROPMORE. 

, OLD WINDSOR. 

, LAYEBrMARNEV. 

HEVEB CASTLE. 

&c. &i‘. Ac. 


* A plewlll^uP jiopular omianm gatherum about interesting architectural reniaiys, the 
hiography!^H|ktr hy-gene inhabitants, country life, rural acenevy, literature, natural 
histnr\^&e^^Ltfernry Gazette, ^ 

JOHN MURKAV, ALBEMARLK STIlKBT. 



^ New Books published by Taylcur, Walton, and Maberley. ! 


ProftoMor UeMff'fl Vew Work. 

^ Complate in One Volninc, fonp.» price a«. cloUi, 

F AMILIAK letters on CHEMISTRY, in its RELATION 

In ll>HYSIOU>GY, DIETETICS, ACniCULTURB, COMMERCE, and 
POlslTICAIa KCONOMV. By Justus Von Libbio. A New atid Cheap Sditioii. 
Revised througlioiU, with many additional Letters. 

A Sketch of the History of Chemistry hai^ been prefixed to ibis Kditiotif which also 
contains the results of the Authors most recent researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and 
Agriculture, * 


Wew Text Book of XTotaral PbUoaopliy. 


I ^(> 1 . large iSmo., price 1 S«. fid. cloth, 

A* HAND-BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 

ASTRONOMY. By Dionysius Laronfu, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losupliy and Astrnuomy in Uii^eisiry College, LoiiiUiii. 

^ First Couksb, containing 

MECHAN1C». ItfiEUMATlCS. 

H Y DIlOS'l'ATUJS, SOUN 1). \ 

HYDRAULICS, , OITJCS. 

Illustrated with upwaids of 400 Engravings on Wood.'! 


3>r. WMoke oa B^eaaeo of tke Heart aad Xaago. 

Oue Volume, price 13^. 6<f. cloUi, 

A PRACTK’AT. TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

LUNGS and HEART, incJuding^the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. ||y Waab>br 
Hayle Walshe, M.D., Profesbor of the Principled and _ Practice of Medi^ne, and of 
Clinical Medicine 111 University College, London ; Physiciatt to University College Hos- 
pital ; Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption. 

How HTork by ProfOasor Be BKorgaa. 

Obloug S%o., Sf rlcfli. 

The 3300K of ALMANACS: With Index, by which the 

Almanac belonging to any Year piece<liiig a.d, 20(l0 can be found; with Means of finding 
New and Full Moons from B.c. *2000 la a u. 2000. 

Tins book will be useful to all who eier want .111 Almutuw;, past, present, or future: to 
Clergymen, as a perpetual Index to the Sunday 1 and Festivals; to Lawyers, iu arranging 
evidence which runs over a long period, and to Courts of Law. 111 hearing it; to Historical 
and Antiquarian Inquirers, in testing statements as to time and*date ; 0 to all, in fact, who 
are e^er required to interest themselves about time, iiast or future. 

Hew Work \>y Br. Wkn. Ore^ory. 

One Volume, Isrge 12mo , !>«. Gd. cloth. e 

LETTKKS to a CANDID KNQUIRER on ANIMAL 

MAGNF/nSM. • 

Profbesor Woodoroft. 


Fiup. 4to.. price I2«. Cd. cloth, , 

The PNEUMATICS of HERO of ALtKANDRIAf from 

the Original Greek. Translated for, an|| Edik^d by. Rennet Woodcboft, Professor of 
Machinery in University College, London. 

^ ^ Professor Buff. 

One Fuolspap Volume, ^ 

LETTERS on tiie PHYSICS^ of the EARTH. Edited by 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann, Professor in the Royal C^lege of Chemistry, London. 

Br. ■lardner. 


A New iind Clieap Eilitiou, Urge 12mo , 

The STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS 

and RAILWAYS, Explained and llluetrated. Reviaed and Completed hi the Pireeeiit • 
Time. ['iV«4r/y rea%. 

• Br. B. O. Batkam. 

* Cue Volume. ISmo., ? ^ 

A HANDBOOK OF THE ^ENGLISH l^NtJt?AGE/ 

• ^ L-^ear/y rettf/y. 

Loiiduii ; *28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Pafermwter Row. 1 ^ 





Just PaliUf Ued. 

O N the CAUSES and CURE 
of IMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH. 
By John Bishop, F.R.S., F.R.C.S*E.f 
Itfember pf the Cuuncil of the Buyal CTuU 
lege of Burgeons of England. 8vo., with 
Plate and Woodcuh, price 4s. 

ON DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


This day, price M. 

F iotection to land. 

LORDS ; What it has done fur their 
Tenaiiti^ and What will ij^ilone fur Them 
by Free Trade. By John Jlinneab, Eaq., 
Advocate. 

Adah & Charles Blaox, Edinburgh ; 
Longman fe Co., London. 


By T. B. Curling, F.R.S , Surgeon to 
the l^ndon IJospifal, and Lecturer on 
Surgery to that Institution. 8vo.f price 5s. 

lIiOHLSY and Son, Fleet Street, Book* 
sellers by Appuiiitmeut to the Royal 
College of Surgeuns of Englantt. 


This day IK publiihed, poat 8vo., cloth. 7*. W. 

L ectures on political 

KCONOMV". By F. W. Newman, 
late Fellow of Balliul College, Oxford. 
London; John CiiiPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Jiiat published. One Volume 8vo., eloth, 15x. 

T he PSALriS. in a New 

Version. Fitted to the Tunes used 
in Churches. With Notes, in examination 
of the DiAicult Passages. By AI. Montagu. 

l)y the Mine, 

Another Edition of the above, without the 
Noi(is. F^. bvo., cloth boards. 2 a 6</. 

Also, THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS. Being Siiecimens of the alNive 
VeAiun. With Notes, and Early Ver- 
sions of those Psalms. A New Ealition, 
enlarged. Post 8vu., boards, 5«. ^ 

London: T. Hatchabd, 197, Piccadilly; 
and all Bouksellers. 


CHEAP MENSURATIOB FOR SCHOOLS, 
a 

On the 1 1th of June was published, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of 

MENSURATION; adapted to the 
Use of Schools, Private btudeiits, and 
Practical Men : comprphending Liijraritliinic 
Arithmetic, Practical Geometry, PlLioTn- 
gotinmetry, Meiisuration of Surf.ices ainl of 
^IhLs <if Conic Sections and of their Sul ids 
Surveying, Mensuration uf Heights aiiu 
Distances, Levelling, Metisuralioti nf Arti- 
ilcers* Works, &c. By Ai.ex. Ingram. 
Improved by Jamss 'I mottkh, of the Scol- 
lish Naval and Military Academy, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo., 192 fiagas, 2s. bound, « 

Mr. Ikoiiam’s other SchooMiooks. improvedf >y 
Mr. Tkottxr. all bound. 

SYSTEAI of AIATHEMATICS. Ninth 
Edition, 7s. 6d. • 

KEY to Ditto. Sixih Edition, 7s. 6d. 
PLAI^K GEOME1UY & TKIGONO- 
MBTHY. New Edition, 2s. (id, 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 3*. 

*BdinlK|igb : Olivbr and Bovn. 

Lpndpnt Sihrein, Marsha f.L, & Co. 


WALCOTT'S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER, 

In 8vo.. price lOs. 6/2 , the Seennd Edition (with 
Appendix niid Notes) €>r 

TV/TEMORIALS of WESTMTN- 

Iv-I- * STKR : the City, Riual Palaci-s, 
Houses of Parliament, Wliiteha'll, St. Peter's 
College, Parish Churches. Moilerii Diiild- 
iiigsaial Ancient Institutions. BytheHev. 
Mackunzie E. C. Waloott, 'M.A., of 
Exeler College, Oxford ; Curate of St. 
James’s, Westminster. 

RlviNGTONfl, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo J*lace. 

or whom may be h«d, by the sameAnthnr, jnut 
piildbihcii. 

The ENGLISH ORDINAL; its History, 
Validity, and Catholicity. lOs. 6d, 

WUNOER’S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. • 

^ Jnat published, price 3r. Hewed, 

QOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS REX, 

0 with Annolalion, &c. By Edward 
WUNDBR. A New Edition, with the Notes 
translated into Kngliah, with a collation of 
Diiidort’s Text, Forming Part I. of Sopho- 
cles, edited by E. Wuiider, with English 
Notes. 

lu the Press, 

1 2. SOPHOCLIS GKDIPUS COLO- 

NAEUS. 

3. SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 

1. , , ELEC THA. 

To be iininediate1> followed by 

5. PHILOCl’KTKS. 6. AJAX. 

7. TRACHINI^. 

Unirunnly piloted on lieautiful vellum 
paper. * 

This Edition, in addition to the Notes 
ol \\ inifier, will contain a collation of 
Dindorfs Text, Introductions, and Indexes. 

Williams and ^orgatb, Henrietta Street, 
Cuveut Garden ; and David Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 



ENCYCLOPiEDtA METROPOLITANA. 
Gmivriif'a Cabmet Bi&ion, pub/f$6e4 in MoatAlff 
Po/mi#a> Crown Uvo , each cuetatnina a oem- 
ptete Treatite 

H Ou latJulf, Vol. 15, aoDtaioln^ 

ISTORr of GREECR, from 

the Sarliest Period to the close of the 
Peloponneeiaii War. By Sir T, N. Tal- 
pp0HO» D.C.L., the Rev. J. B. Ottckv, 
M.A., J, T. lluTT, Esq., aii<i £. Pococsa, 
Esq. Illustrated by 140 Engravings. 
Vvhtmet aiready Puhltshed, 

Vol. 14, price cloth. 

ELECTRO - iMKTALLUUGV. By 
JAikh Napibr, Esq , F.C.S. 

This Work contains ])ractical instruciioiis 
for all the varieties of the Art of Electro- 
typiiig, iiicluJiijg Electro^’luting, Electro- 
Gilding. &c. Illustrated by 50 Engravings 
of A(qiaratiis. 

Volume 33, price ISs. fltf. 

' BOTANY ; being an Jntroduction to 
the Study of the Sthucture, pHy3[oiX)aY, 
and Cl A 8 S 1 PICAT 10 N of Pi ants^ By John 
Hutton Bai.fouk, M.IX, F.L.S., F.US.E., 
Professor of Meilicine and Botany in the 
Univeisity of Ediiihuigh. Secqiid Edition, 
670 Pages, with 833 VV'ood Engravings. 

Vol. 12, prices*. Od. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Wii.- 
LiAM Rahsav, M. a.. Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. With Map 
and tinmerous lllustiations. 

Volume 1. CoLisRiDGu on Mbthod, 2 s. 
2. Sir John Stood art's Universal 
Grammar, ds, 3. Logic, by Arcliinsimp 
WuATKi.v, 3s. 1. KrrETi>nic, by 

Archbishop 'Whatklv, 3a. hd. 5. II is- 
TORV of Earlv Christianity, by 
Sasiuf.1. Hinds. L).1>., liisimp of Norwich, 
6s. 6. Political Economy, by N. W. 
8 enI(»r, Esq., 4s. 7. History of the 

Jews, by AiLhdeacoii Hale, 2 s. Od, 8 . 
Sacked History and Hiograpiiy, by 
Rev. Dr, Cox, 6s. 0. History uf Greek 
Liter AT lTBE, by Sir T. N. TaLfoijrd and 
others, 7s. 6d. 10. Moral and Meta- 

physical Philosophy, bv Professor 
Maurice, 5s. 11, Introduction to 

Universal History, by 8ir.loHN Stod- 
DABT, 5s- % • 

The fullotetng arc nearly tendy, 

PHOTOGRAPHY ^ including Calo- 

rVFB, I>AUUBIlRaOT^F£, &C. By lloRJ^KT 

Hunt, Esq., Keeper of Mining UeconU in 
flic Museum of Practical Geology. With 
iitimerous Engravings. 

VETERINARY ART. By W. C. 
Sfoonbr, Rsq. With Kiigravinira. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; In- 
chiding Egypt, Assyiia, Peisia, Ac, By 
the Rev. Dr„ KadIB. With rumerous 
Engrayings. 

EASILY ROM AX HISTORY. By the 
Rev. Br. Arnold, Mr. Justice Talfoubp, 
the Rev. Dr. Mountain, and others. One 
Volume Numerous Illustrations. 

Griffin and Co.* London and Glasgow. 


Jaaftwde}!!, 

A POPULAR SKETCH of the 

DRVELOPMENr of tin ENGLISH 
COsariTUTiOS, fnnn the Earliest 
' Period to the Present Time. In 2 Volumes 
8yo, By Hbnky Raixes, M.A., fiarrbter- 
at>Law, Register olitlie Diocese of Chester. 
Vol. I., to the Accession of James 1. 
Price 6r. cloth. 

W. H. Dalton^ Cockspur Stmet. 


Just piililisheit, in One hsiidsome Volume, 8vo., 

i »rorusi>ly IllustriitMl wiih Eiigraviuge by 
f K WITT, prlci.' Uuo Guiueii. 

S OME ACCOUNT of DOMES^ 
TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENG- 
LAND, ftoin the Conquest to the End of 
the Thiitecnth Ceiituiy, wilh numerous 
Illusriations of Existing Remains from 
Original Drawings. ^Interspersed with some 
Notices of Domestic Manners during the 
same Period. By T. Hudson Turner. 

Oxford; John Henry Parker; and 
377, Strand, London. 


A VOLUME SUITABLE FOR LENDING 
LIBRARIES, &0. 


liiow ready, in fcap. Bro., ivice 3f , di/., bound in 
rloth, 

T he monthly packet 

of EVENING READINGS for 
YOUNGRU MEMBERS of the ENG- 
LISH CHURCH. Vol. I. 

CONTBNIS. 

ItiM-odii^ory Letter. 

Artesol and Klulurt*. 

C linens from Kiiaiish History. Ciimeoa I. h> VI. 
The C>isilu*hiitl(ier«. Ity the Author of * Scenes 
iiud Chnracters.' Ch ipters I. to Ilf. 
Conxenntfoiis on the Catechism. Coavemtijkis 
I. to VI. 

CiiiiMiay ('nstle and Hnondon. 

<4r.iQ(lniiimm:i'M Iteeollectious. 

'fill* Unvk. C.iptives. ‘ 1 

Ttie I1.d1eg.irs. 

'file dc Lagnmye. * • * 

The llniit Kibbun. 

A HuiTicHue. 

of I'ltne. 

The J.ntle Duke, nbapters 1. to VI. 

Nissioiid in the Fourtli Centnrj— t3i»plsts 1. 

and 11. 

Nisd’is. 

Niirtiirnnl lATe of Animals in the Primeval 
Forean. 

An Old Hoit'se. , 

An Ohl U-tter. 

Our PenthiTrd Neighbours. Vultures — Falcon 
Triiie— Owl Tiihe— Poultry Tribe. 

Sin«ill Keginainifs. 

SuiiHuhi 111 the Clnpids Chapters I. to VII. 
Thradiiug Com la Chill. 

Timh. 

Wilil Scholars. , 

Tins Periodical lacontimied KoBthlytpri^aBd. 
each Number, cuni«deing Sq, imgeSr fcnp* Rvo. 

London : lonw 

3.1**»^!PMrW. 

John filUipf PArkeb, Oxford ; 
anf377. Strand. , 
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QIT^TBRLT LITERARY' ARVEUTISB^ 


{JmsBf 


NEW I&TON lATiN O'^ AMMAH aod 6KEEK 
and LATIN KXEHClSE BOOKS, l>y C. P. 
Yanob, B.A., Aiithnr of ‘ An Kof^liith-Orcek 
Lexicon.' * Gradnead PuTuiissum. &c-&c. (With 
the ean^tiun of the Eton Authoritit^). 

Just puhlidied, ISnio., price 2 a.. 

ETON LATIN GKAM- 

JL MAU, a New Kdilion, corrected and 
iin|iroved. 

EXEMPLA IMJNOKA LA- 
TINA: a l..utiii Kxercise Book, adapted to 
the above, and to Kdwaid VI. Latin Gram- 
mar, with Index of the Words used, at the 
Kiid. 12mo. 

EXEMPLA MAJOKA LA- 
TINA; fx»i{;^er Kxercises, adapted to the 
same I^itiu Grutnn:iar.s. 12mo. 3 a. 

EXEMPLA MINORA Ok^E- 

CA; a Greek Kxeicise Book, u&lapted to 
the Rules of the Greek ^Syntax used at Eton, 
&C. l2nio. 2a. iid 

EXEMPLA MAJOKA GliJE- 

CA ; cuiisistiiijp of Longer Sentences, 
adaptedjo the same Rules. l2iiio. 3a. fid. 

E. P. W iLi tu.ils. Eton, and 5, Briuge 
Street, Blai.klriars, I^ndoii; and to he hud 
througli any Bookseller* 


Reesatly published, 

q^HE CHURCH in the SCHOOL 

A ROOM : Sermons suitable for Boys. 
By the Rev. Leopold J. Bkbmays, A.M., 
lute Fellow of St. Johirs College, Oxford, 
Fcj», 8vo. »'5s, 

THE WAY OF PEACE; 

All Easter Plea. A Sermon preached before 
the Uinvoisity of Oxford on Easter Day, 
1S51. By the Rev. Leopold J. Bkrnays, 
A.M., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
8vo. Is. 

THE WHALEMAN’S AD- 
VENTURES ; Scenes in the Southern 
Ocean. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Scobbsbt. 
With Eight illustrations hy H. Vizkteliv. 
Fcp. Svo. 6a. cloth. 

* A very readable anil interesting volume, full of 
Ktirnni; adienture nnd liair-breiuUb eseapeB.' — 
^t/tena/um. 

* riie clersyniun basnotfori'otien bis own fnne- 
tiuns ill redArdiuK tliubo of ilie whniers, and his 
book will 1)0 llie more acceptilile that ho blewis 
reliKion with penloiiaad\cntuie».' — Eatwanttt. 

‘ Will be fviiml at oun* iimiising and iiistruciitn 
to the >oulliful tcaAn'^Mutming Chronicle, 

London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


This da>, price U , 

HOU ART PETER: a Dis- 
course on PaTMil Infallibility, and the 
Causes of the Ute Conversions to Komuinsm. 
By Robert Lee, D.D , Minister of the Old 
Greyfriars*, and Profebsor of Biblical Criti- 
cism in tlie University of Edinliiirgl). 

' Adam & CiiAiii ks Bi.ACK, Edinburgh ; 
Longman & Co., I^indon. 


One Volume, pp. 282. Trice 4s. ; by Post, 4s, 6d. 

rpHE IRISH LAND QUES- 

X TION Considered, with Suggestions 
for its just Settlement, and Practiral Plans 
for an Irilprftveil Land Tenure,' and a New 
Land System. By Vincent Scully, Esq., 
Q.C. 

Dublin : Hodges & SniiTif. Grafton Street. 
London : SlMPKiM, M wmiai.l, & Co. ; 
and James Ridgw.w, 


Just Ptiblisbed, svo., with a Mnp and Woodcats, l 
price Sj. bd. 

A GEOLOGICAL ENQUIRY 

respecting the WXTEH-BKAUING 
STRATA of tlie COUNTRY AROUND 
LONDON, witbo'cfcreuce especially to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis; and in- 
cluding some Remarks on Springs. By 
Joseph FkBSTwicB, Jun., F.G.S., &c. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Now readv , price 8r. 

MMH: CHRISTIAN REMEM- 

JL BKANCKR, No. LXXIII,, fur 
JULY. 

CON TENTS. 

1 1 afe n nd W'ritinifn i if Thomas Chalmers 

2. MKr^heriti Tuslcrln. 

8. Alford's Gri'ck Testament. 

4 . Hartley Calcndgu. 

b . ( 'ommeritarii's of Ttieodom of M oiwuestia. 
h. ChnaiiAii Sncinlism 

7. Fncvdic of Fio Nono to the Easterns, 

with the lleplies. 

8. Notices of New Books, Pamphlehi, &c. 

I*. Tusihcri{it — Conclusion of the bjnod ul 
Exeti'r. 

loindon: John and Cuahleb Mozley, 

G, P.itenuibler Row. 


A n ANALYTICAL AR- 
RANGEMENT of the HOLY 
scriptures;, according to the Ptiii- 
ciples develoiied under the name of Paral- 
lelism in the Writ mgs of Bishop Lowth, 
Bishop Jebb, and the Rev. Thomas Boys. 
With ail Apiiendix and Notes. By Riohaed 
Baillie Rob, B.A. 

This work fills up a vacancy in the 
department of biblical philology, and forms 
a suitable companion to Scripture lexicons 
and Concordances. ^ 

London : II. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, 
North. 
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isu.] q&ARTekic:i^'l»i^R'AR¥'^Ojvi^ 


Jon Pnblifllied. 

r ffE RULE OF FAITH, tus 

Tnainfaine<I bv the FATHERS and the 
CHURCHof ENGLAND.— A SBHIHON 
preached before the University, in the Ca-> 
theilral Church of Christ in Ox^rd, on the 
FiRh Stinday after Epiphany, lly the Rev. 
K. B. Possr, D.D., Reg;ius Professor of 
Hebrew; (Tanon of Christ Church; late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford & Loiuloii : John Henry Parker. 


Publiahod this lUy, pricf*.*)*., fcap. 8vi>., clolh* 

A MANUAL of* the ANA- 
TOMY ami PHYSIOLOGY of the 
HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. J. Cak- 
I.1LE, D.D., of Dublin and Parsoiistowti, 
Ireland. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 

•26, Paternoster Row.* 


CHEAP SACRED HISTORY fOR SCHOOLS. 
Oa the 8rd of Jane i»u paUldied, 

’ QJ ACRED HISTORY, from the 

^ Creation of the World to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. iFor the Use of Schools 
and Families. With Quesfinns for Exa- 
mination at the end of each Ciiapter. Edited 
by Dr. White, Author of * The Elements 
of Universal History,* Ac. Fcap. Svo. 187 
page/, le. 6d, bound. 

Dr.WRiTK's other School Histories, with Questions 
« for ExiinbiatloQ, all Iwund. • 

FRANCE, l2ino., 389 pages, 3s. 6d. Just 
publish^, • 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

12ino., 483 pages, Ss. Sd. 

ENCU.AXD for JUNIOR CLASSES, I MO 
|)ages. Is. 6c/. Jmt pnbltafifid. 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 
100 pages. Is. Gc/. 

Kdinhurgh : OLivfRand Rovo. 
London: Simpkin, Marshali, and Co. 


DOWER'S GENERAL A SCHOOL ATLASES- 


‘fhe attention of Teachers isespecinUy called to the 
rtillowiiig Atlases, which wiU be fotiml, in bilness 
of detail, corn'ctaess, and neatness of executinu. 
to surfiass, while in prices tliev are nnich below . 
any aimilnr publications. *t’hn whole of the 
Maps lia\e been CHTefully rexi-ed and corrected 
to the present time, by A. Pktfrmann, E<>q , 
F.11.G.S 

Price If. 1 9., hdif-liounil, 

D OWEB’s general ATLAS 

of MOUKRN UEOGKAPHY. Fifly- 
rtiree Maps. Compiled from the latest and 
best authorities. With a copious consulting 
Index, with the latitude and longitude. 

Price 12r., culuured. half hound, 

DOWERS SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MO DKRN GEOGRAPHY. Contdinitig 
Fuity Maps, and u copious coxiauUIng 
Index. 

Price 7s. M., coloureil, half-bound. 
DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Conlain- 
tiig ’1 weiity-six Maps. Selected as giving 
the best general view of the Universe. With 
an extensive Index. • 

Price .It. coloured, or 4s. plain, lialf-bound, 

DOWERS SHORT ATLAS. Cou- 
faiiiing a Series of Maps, calculated for the 
use of younger pupils, with a Consultiiig 
Index. * 

Selected by ihr. Natwnal Board £duca~ 
timjbr Irelandt and exteaaimy vsed in 
theathooh estabUnhed by tho Boards 


NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. ^ 

Imperial Sro. price Bs. fid. cloth gilt, 

^I^HE FLORISTS' GUIDE and 
X* OARUKNERS' & NATURaUSTS’ 
Calendar. Conducted by Messrs. 
Ayres and Moore ; witii Contributious by 
Glenns, IIaunes, Ac. Numerous coloured 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 

Post 8 x 0 ., 7r. 6 d. cloth, 

A HANDfiOUK-of FIELD BOTANY, 
cunipiising the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
indigenous to the British Isles — arranged ac- 
coidiiig to the natural system. By Wil- 
liam Steele, M.B. A new oUitioii, ciilarg^ 
and brought down to the preaeut time. 

Tlie Thirrl Edition, revised, price los. 6d. folio, 
boards, with dried Specimeua of each kind. 
The BRITISH GRAvSSE.S best suited 
for AGRiCULTURF. By DaViG iVioous. 
M.R.I.A., A.L.S. &c., Cuiator of the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Glusiievin. 

In 8 vo., price 18s. cloth. 

The VILLA GARDENER. Compris- 
ing the Choice of a Suburban Villa Keai- 
dence, the LdQriiig-out, Planting, and Cul- 
ture of the Grounds, &c. By J. C. LouooK, 
^ F.L.S., H.S., Ac. Second Edition, edited 
by Mrs. J.oldon. 

In Hvo., price lor. cloth, 

The HORTICULTURIST. Tlw Cul- 
ture aud Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, 
and Forcing Garden explained to those liav- 
ing no previous knowledge in those depart- 
ments. By J. C. IfOUDOR, F.LwS., HJi., 
&c. ♦ ' 

• Loudon : WuttA^ B. Ouft'ik Co., 
Corner. 


London : Williax S.Ouh & C(» 
Amen Corner. 
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}ttit pibliattedf in fito** price One Shilling* 

•VJOTES on SHEPHERDS mid 
iSiHKEP ; A Letfer to Joliii Ituskm,^ 
£sq.» M.A. By William Dice, M.A., 
Boyal Academiciati ; Profmor of the 
Theory of the Fine Ar!j in Kini{*n College, 
London. 

London: I.oEoman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 


, Just pnblithed, price 3i. ed., 

A UNT .TANK'S VERSES for 

CHILDREN. lUuatiated with 12 
bighty-fiiiiehed Wood Engravings from 
designs from Henry Anelay, 

Juit poblUhed. price 8i. Set., 

MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEN, 
F.R.S., hy the Rev. James Shbrhan, of 
Surrey Chape >. 

London ; Chakirs Gilpin. 5, Bishopsgate 
... Street Without. 

Edinburgh : X.'^am and Chaulbs Black. 


Jnvt pub]i«h<*d price 1S« Srf. folto, cloth, 

A CONCISE historical, 
niOGIUPHICAL, omi GFNKA- 
LOGICaL atlas of the PKINCIPAL 
E\KNTS ill the HI'^TORIKS of ENG- 
LAND, FRANCK, SPAIN, »PORT(;- 
GAL. GERMANY, and ITALY. Also 
the Celebrated Kuropeuii Treat iex. Paint- 
er*. &c. Designed -.iiid Compiled by 
Henkaoe T.ow'ih, with the addition of the 
valuable Historical Summary and Observa- 
tivns of LesAoE. 

London : Siupkin, Marsuau, and Co. ; 
Hamii Ton, Adams, and Co. •« 

Leamington t J. Glover. 


Recently piiblislied.Svo , tor. 6rf., 

•nURNING of file WORLD of 

ART, and Re-estfllilishment of the 
Empire of Nature, or of the Perfect or 
Heavenly State of the Earth bnd its Crea- 
tures theieby. The whole familiarly ex- 
l^luined by RoReRT Howahd, M.D., in his 
New Work, * Revelations of Egyptian 
Afysteriea.* 

* A must enrious work.*— /ZVJfr/y CArcsfcle. 

* Full of interest ami amusement.*— JoAn Bull, 

* or the bielieat possible iutetvit and import* 
anee J«ioft 8 /. 

Messrs. Pi i Kii, 2L Paternoster Row, and 
all BcMik sailers. Post free, post order, 
of the Author, G, Cpper Gloucester Street, 
Dorset Square. 


Jiiol: published, No. I., price 5s.» lliustrated. 

T he architectural 

quarterly REVIEW. 

Contents; 

Intmdnctory Address to our Readets. 
The Great Kahibition and its Influence 
u])on Arcliitectnre. 

Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Museums at Home and Abroad. 

Huskiii and * The Sfones of Venice.* 
Architectural Nomeuclature and Clas- 
siflcaiion. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Ger- 
many. 

Inventors and Authordiip in relation to 
Architecture. 

Assyrian Architecture. 

Notices of New Books. 

Classified List of Books recently pub- 
lished. 

Retrospective Review : Chevreul on Co- 
lour. 

Buildip/s, Furniture, dec. 

New Inventions : — Machinery, Tools, and 
Instruments^ Materials and Contrivances, 
Self-Acting Dust-Shoot Door — Removal of 
Smoke by Sewers, Stc , — Patents and De- 
signs Registered, dec. 

* Tills new and prornstonnl Qnarirriy we hail 
as aa nniiiMitlon. It promises lo be JvndnettMl 
with iiiielligenre, kiudiv spirit, nm( pioper ci>n- 
ci'Tii fur the inteiestn of ibe profearinn and the 
pnltlic. . . , It ta altogether a good Fii^t Part.’ 
— But/der. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 

Cui reeled lo 1651. RemodrlK'd and Enlarged, and 
Itt^iired ill rTice, 

In Fcap. 8vo., luiee Sr. 6rf. ciutli.the Ninth 
Kditioii of 

QURENKE’S NEW FRENCH 
O MANUAL, and TRAVELLER'S 
COMPANION : containing a very com- 
plete Series of entiiely new Dialogues on 
Topics of Kvery-day Life, including such 
as are adapted for living in Fienrh Hotels ; 
Dialogues on the Principal Continental 
Tours, and in connexion with the Railway 
Routes; also on all ilie Objects of Interest 
ill Paris ; with new Models of Epistolary 
i iirreapondencp, Diiections to Travelleis, 
and useful Siaiisiical Information ( together 
wiih an Iniroductiivi to French Proniincitp 
tiop, and a Coju'ons Vocabulary ;--Tiitended 
06 a Guide to the Tourist and a Cluss-hook 
for the Student. Illustrated by Three 
Maps. 

Also, now fltat pnh1i«.hed. price 2f. olothJ 
144 paxes, 

SURENNES NEW FRENCH DIA- 
LOGUES ; with an Introduction to French 
Pronunriatiori, a Cofiious Vocabulary, and 
Models of Epistolary CorresfioiKlenc^; f/eing 
ihejirst Tortion of the above Work, pririfed 
eeparalely, 

Edinburgh: OLlVBKatid Dovn. 
London Simpkin, A^asiur.r, aftd Co. 



itxflioBXi&Airaotf n 


NenvouSk MiNO, and head complaints. 
REWARD of £200 having 
lieen offered for Six Mouthi in liie 
pulilie paper* in all part* of ibe United 
kin^dnin iti Tain, for any method of curing 
these Complaint! equal to Uev. Dr. Wil- 
LiB Mo8Ri.tv'B, he now uiilieBitatiiigly ad> 
vise! all snch Buffurers to apply or write to 
himi aa the only person who can (D.V.) 
cure thero.<*-At home from 12 to 3, 13, 
Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square. 
Means of cure sent to all parts. Full par* 
ticul^ in a PAMPHLET franked lo 
every address, if one stamp is sent. 


*WIMROUD OBELISK. — A 

reduced Mimst. of this interesting 
Ol>^]isk is just publiabed, haring the Cunei* 
form writing and fire rows of figures on each 
side, carefully copied that sent by Dr. 
Layard to the British Museum. The Model 
is in Black Marble, like tbc originali and 
stands 30 inches high. Mr. TcHNaMT,* 1 49, 
Strand, liondon, will be happy to show a 
copy, and receife Subscribers* natatt. He 
has also Models of set eral Egyptian Obe- 
lisks, • 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 

FOR THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNQ LADIES, 

9p MOIIAY FLACE, EDINBUROH. : 

LADY SUPERINTENDENT— Miss Murray, 46, Moray Place. * 

The Eighteenth Session of the Institution oonunences on the Ist of October, 1801. 

BEANOEE8 TAUGHT IZN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

1. History, Geocrapbt (including Putbi^al Geography), Grahuab, Com- 
position. Literature, end Elocution. 2. Junicri Enqusu Department, nicludiug 
Beading, Grammar, Derivation, History, Cveography. and Lessons on Objects. 
3. WHi'riNG, Arithmetic, and Rook- K fiEPiNo. 4. Natural History, Fhtsicai. 
Science, Astronomy, and Use of the Glores. 6. Singing (im hiding Psalmody). 
C. Theory of Music, anti Elements of Co311'OSITion. 7. Piano-Forte. 8. Draw- 
ing and i'KRSPECTiVE. 9. Mathematics. ID. French lANOUAGBand Literature. 
II. Italian Language and Literature. 12. German Languac^;^ and Literatubs. 

Itiyfier Chsses of thtae three JLanyuaqe^t Conversation J^rma a regular part of the 
CouraeJ] *13. Dancing, Exercises, and Deportment, for the lirst ilnee Quorieis of 
each Session. 14. Elementary Gymnastics, fur the first three Quarters of each Session. 

USOTUEBS. 

The following Conrse of Lectures eiteuds over a Period of Four Years : — 

1. Natural I^hilobopht, including AstroncXmy. 2. Chemistry. 3. Botany. 
4. Physiology. 5. Geology and Mineralogy. 6. History. 

FEES.. 

For the whole Session £21 0 0 

PagahU in Advanct\^a followa^ viz , : — 

IVipils who enter on the 1st of October, and continue during the 

whole Session, ]>a;i^br each of the first three Quarters • . 6 6 0 

And fur the Fourth Quarter • • • • * j- * 2 2 0 

All other pupils pay for each Quarter . • . . • 6 6 0 

For tlie use of instruments for each Pupil attending Music, per 

Quarter . • . • •*• • • • OlOG 

When three of the same Pamily attend, the Third ie only char^ Three Guineas a 
Quarter, yr Titelve Ottineasper annum, erclnsioe of' the charge for Mnaical /netruments. 

All the Classes in the Institution, and also the Lectures given there, 'are open to^tbc 
pupils. ^ 5» 

Prospectuses, containing full informaticm regarding the plans of the Institution, when 
requeiited, sent free to any part of the kingdom. ^ 

All letters to lie atldresied to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to ydURRAY, at the 
luatiiution, 9, Moray Place. * , 
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UOWSSTOVT Am HOBWZ0B BOTAL BOTSL&. 

S HOWETT reminds Visitors to the beautiful and healthful 
• WATERING-PLACE of LOWESTOFT, that they will And at the ROYAL 
HOTEL the same comfort^ economy* *and convenience wtiich have fnrocured for the 
ROYAL at NORWICH eo large a patronage for the last six years of his management. 
l*oWK8TOVT is the tJuflolk Terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and is now the 
Packet Station for the Steamers plying to Denmark and the North of Europe, the Scotch 
Steamers also calling regularly twice a>week. The Neighbourhood is in the highest degree 
salubrious, it strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses unusual attractions for 
permanent or casual Residents. A HANDBOOK, profusely illustrated, descriptive of 
the Town and Vicinage, and cont&itiiiig full details of the New Route to Denmark (with 
numerous pictorial embellishments), price Is., or post-free for Is. Gd., may be hu at 
the Royal Hotels, Norwich and LowestoR ; also from Rushmes, Bookseller, Loweslaft, or 
GorEB, Cheapside. • 


PATENT GLASS SILV^BINO. 

THK THREfi SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

^PHE PATENT GLASS SILVEEING COMPANY’S beautiful 

A Specimens at the Great Exhibition (No. 'i7. Class 21, Varnish and Co.) ; at Soyee’s, 
Gore House ; and at 148, Regent Street. iVbttce.-e-The Trade aie informed that the 
Works being now in full operulion, and the demand rapidly iucreoaing, the Patentees are 
]irepared to oBer their New Art Manufacture, which embraces every desenptinn ufOrna- 
merital Glass, at a greatly reduced rate. Merchants^ Captains, and Shippers will find 
this Article k*'.! mi raid y suited for E^^rt, as it is in fast growing request in the India, 
China, Brasil, American, Italian, Belgian, and North of Euiope Markets. The extensive 
Patronage bestowed upon it in this country by Royalty and the Nobility, and fheenlogium.s 
it hrb elicited from the * Times,* and the whole public Pi ess, have been fully confirmeil by 
its reception in all parts of the globe tq which it has been introduced. The allowance to 
Shippers and the Trade is very liberal. Illustrated Circulars forwarded on application to 
148, Regent Stubbt. 


nnHE CASE of ENGLAND and BRAZIL and the SLAVE- 

A TRADE STATED. By a Brazilian Merchant. With Introduction and 
Notes, by an Enolisb Merchant. Price ed. ; if posted by the Publisher, the same 
price, . ‘ 

The Emperor, in addreMing the Chambers on the ISth nf Maj', Hfxtke as follims.— ‘ T/ie iaw tf xh^ 
Aih ^f'S^temher last has been mgurtnisti/ enforced. To thit iaw is to be nftrtbtited the aluiost enttre extme- 
ttim «f the Slave Tradf. i hinpe that yon trill rootmue to rthoperate with my Government so that if do twt 
make its appearance, even upon a small scate.' 

Prom the * Timet ‘ Gorreaiiondeiit in Rio Janeiro, dated May 18 th.—* Upon the Sln>e qiiestiiui tlie 
information tran^mltle(l by the Medway w hereby fully confirmed. The Government is determined to 
put down thb infamous irafRe, and will spew no one wl>o may commit himself.* 

N. H. Cotes, No. 1>f0, Cheapside. 


'To the Families and Relations of Clergymen and of the 
Wives of‘"Clergymen. 

CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

c ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


Patrons — The Archbishops of Canterbury aiul York. 

Trustees — ^Tlie Lonl Bishop oF London, Durham, aiul Winchester. 

Chairman op Directors — The Archdeacon of T.rfiiidon. 

Vxcr-Chairhan — F. L. Wollaston, Esq., M.A. • 

AS.su RANGES are effected in this Office, in which all the prolifs are divided Quiiiquen> 
nially amongst the assured Members, upon the lives of Clergymen and of the Sons and 
Daughters, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers and Sisters, Uncles and Aunts, Nephews and Nieces 
of Clergymen, and upon the lives of the Wives of Clergymen and of the Fntheri Mothers, 
Brothers, Sisteis, Uncles, Aunts, Nephews, and Nieces of the Wives of Clergymen. 
Prospectuses to bt> had at the Office of ihe Society, No. 41, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


JOHN HODGSON, M.A., \ an .. 
JOHN BURDER, • / 
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^ EOLOG Y. — Persons tvishing^ to 
vT become acquainted with this interesting 
branch of Science will find their studies 
greatly facilitated by means of Elementary 
Collections, which can be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas each, ar^ 
rariMd and sold by Mr. TENNANT 
(Mineralogist to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, 
Iiondon. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will 
illustfhte the recent works on Geology, con- 
tains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabi- 
net, with five trays, vis,;' - 

MINERALS whicli are tlw components 
of rocks, or occasionally imbeaded in them : 

-Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Gar- 
net, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, 
’Fels|>ar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Sail, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Ac. 


METALLIC ORES:— Icon, Manganese, 
Ldsd, Tin, Zinc, Goppei^ Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, &c. ^ 

ROCKS : — Granite, Gneiss, Mica* Slate, 
Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine^ Sand- 
stones, Limestonss, Bawlt, Lavas, &c, . 

FOS^LS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, Carboniferous, Lias, 
Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic Clay, Lon- 
don Clay^ and Crag Fdrmations, Ac. ^ 

Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy with a view to facilitate 
the study of Geology, and of the application 
of Mineral Substances in tlie Arts, illus- 
trated an extensive Cullecticu of Speci- 
mens, Models, &c. —Mr. Tennant is Agent 
fur the Sale of Sopwith's Geological Models, 
which eon be had in Sets from 'U, to df.each. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE EQTTIPAOES. 


A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufackiring Sihersmit^’^oT 
Comhil], London, opposite tlie Bank of England, submit for clioice 
in their Show Rooms every description of Silver Plate and Plti^ed 
Ware of superior quality, suitable for general use, including a great 
variety of Silver Tea and Coffee Services from £ ^ to £ 50 the Set 
complete. The following has been much admired. 


The plain Cottage pattern. 



• £38 6 , 0 

A Pam|>hlet is published with a series of Wood B&gravings, 
together .with the weight and price of the Silv^ articles, and full 
p^Gulars of the Plated ware ; which may be haa on aj^ca- 
tiour Q|f will be sent stamped, and pj^stage free, to any pa|;t of the 
Rritiidn dominions. 
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THE ALLIANCE 

BRITISH AMD TORBIOH 

%iU atill 4^ire ^jSie^ttiraitte a^ompaitjB* 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON/ 


Capital £5,000,000 Stbrlino. 

' f0 

ESTABLISHED 1621. 


BOARD OF DIRECTZOM. 


rUBSIDBNTS. 

Samuel Guhnkv, Ksq. | Sir M%xs MoNTxrtOKK, Bart. 


JamcE Alexander* Eck| 

Ge otitt H . Harnett* limi. 

Sir Baki.Qa, Bart.. M.P. 
Sir Roltert Cam^ll. Bart. 
Benjamin GoUcu. Kaii. 

James Fletcher* Ksq. 


DIREOTOBS. 
Charles Giblws, E8r{. 

Wni. Gladttiim** Esq. « 
Samuel Gurney, .lun.* Esq, 
James llelme. Esq. 

John Irviiii'* Esq. 


fxniis Loess, Esq. 

'I'honias Mastermnn, Es<i. 
liHTun L. de Ruthsehlld, M.P. 
Oswald bmith* Esii. 

Thomas Charles Smith. Esq. 


DIHECTORS IN SCOTLAND. 

OvncY* Nf3. 9 o,*Oeohoe Strket* EitiNniTnoii. 

Robert Ainslic, Em^, W.S. 1 Willium Kennedy. Esq.* W.S. I Charles Trotter, Ksq. 

Francis AnderDon. Esq., W.S. 1 Hn^h Pilhms, EMq. I James 'Wyld, Esq., of Gilstou. 

J. N. Forman, Esq., W S. j J. R. Stodart, Esci . W.S. | 

^ANAoxB— David Maclajfan* Esq. 


The Board, i^ith a view of giving increased facilities to the Public in 
the transaction of life Business, have directed the construction of variDus 
Tables in addition to those they had previously in use. 

• 1 . Hon-Barticipatlng, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Tables on incxeaslng and Decreasing Scales. 

3. „ subject to a limited number of Annual payments. 

^ „ for Ex&dftwment Assturauces. 

No entrance fees are charged. , The Assured may proceed to any part of 
Europe without extra Premium. Th6 Lives of Naval and Military Officers, 
not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. A Commission to Soli- 
citors and Agents bringing business is paid. * 

Detailed ProspectiiBes, with Tables of Hates and full particulars, will, 
^on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at the Head 
Office, 1, Bartholomew JLcave^ London} at the Office of the Company, 
95, George Street^ Edinburgh ; and at their various agencies in England, 
Scotland, and Irela^id. 

Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Company 
are made^ up to their valucy witJumt legal expense to the borrower^ 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. The 
Company prosecute both Eire and Life Assurances Abroad on reason- 
able. terms. 

‘ A. HAMILTON, Secretary^ . . 
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EDINBURGH . 

Xiirs ASSvsAirGii oomrAx-r, 

CKSTABLfSHKD IN 1823.) 

INCORPORATED BY ACr OF PARLIAMENT. 

KUINBXJRGH (HKAD OFFICK>-2*2, GRORGK STHKKT. 
LONDON— ll. KING WILLlAAf STHKKT, CITV. 


Pretidenf — The Right Hon. Lord Viacoutit Melville. 
Vice-Pieeideut— Sir Graliain Graham Montgomery, of Stanhope, Hart. 


LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Hon. the %iord Advocate Fraucici Whitmarsli. Kisq,, Q.C. 

for Scotland John Fliiliippit Judd, Ksq. 

The Hon. Rol)ert Dundas 

John Abel Smith, Ksq., M.P. 

Hugh Johnston, Ksq. James Boiiar, Ksq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Ksq. Charles Staniforth, Knq., Resident. 

Medical Officer — Robert^icksou, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 
Bankers — Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Rowland, Hacfm, and Rowland, 31, Fencliurch Street. 


C^iarles Robeit Bcanclerk, Ksq. 
William A. Kade, Ksq. 


following are the advantages derived by an with 

-a- this Company ; — 

Mutual Assurance without liability. 

Niiie-teiitiis of the whole Profits septennially divisible among the Assured. * 

An intermediate Bonus on Policies becoming claims between one investigation and 
aiintlier. ^ 

The most equitable principle of division. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 


SeECtSIEN OP BATES FOR JNSOKINo 100/. ON A SINGIE I Il'K. 



Without Farticiiwtion 



ii 

ii 

ii 

With Participatiun. j 

Ak«. 

One Year. 

Seven Years. 

For Life. 

Age. 

1 

j For Lih*. 

20 

£0 17 3 

£0 19 n 

£L U 

2 

li 

1! 

l[ 

20 

' XI 17 7 

30 

1 1 3 

1 4 8 

2 3 

7 

.30 

f 2 7 1 

40 I 

1 6 10 

1 11 10 

2*17 

11 

10 

3 u 2 

50 

1 15 1 

1 2 4 5 

4 1 

7 

il 

50 

4 9 0 

60 

3 1 8 

3 18 11 

6 1 

4 

J1 

60 

6 15 8 






•li 




The benefits of the jiarticiputiou plan of insurance are exhibited lu tiie folinwiijg ex* 
amplea of 

litmus Additionslo Policies effected with this Ctmpontj* 


No fli 
Pol icy 

Age at 
Asstiiing. 

Slim 

Asburt'tl. 


lUmiis, 

184E. 

Jimiiih, 

■ IHiU. 

TutAl Sum 

UUW 

560 

67 

£100 

0 

0 

£16 12 

n 

£29 

1 

0 

1 

0 

f227 14 

m 

488 

62 

1500 

0 

E} 

231 19 

0 

377 

b 


90.3 2 

0 


0 

266 

60 

300 

O 

0 

50 2 

0 

72 

10 

u 

168 16 

0 

591 8 

0 

9 

54 

lUOO 

0 

0 

151 6 

0 

172 

5 

0 

356, 1 

0 

1679 12 

0 

2 

47 

2000 

0 

0 

2^19 3 

B 

267 

16 

0 

463 17 

0 

2980 16 

0 


It will be observed that, in some instances, the above bonuses amouRt together to more 
than till sum originally insured— a fe>Afure of success of which few offices can boast. 

No office can reasonably hold out greater benefits. Piospectuses and rates ipay be ob- 
tained at the London Office as above. ^ 

In eflecting a |iolicy, no entry money or other charge it made beyon<( tfia Premium and 
Stamp. . • / . ' 

GILBERT Tx-IINLAY, Manager. . 
•Zom^ It, Xuv WaOm l^reet, Citj/. . WAl. DICKSON, See. * 















AlBBMABLK SfREET, 

July 5, 1851. 


MK. MURRAY’S 

i)f HlKCllt ®0rlts. 


lilSTOllY OF THE iy)MAN STATE: 

I'AOM 1816 — 18oO. BY LUGIA CAULO FAKINI. 

1U\N'>I.111 J) I'UOM I'llK I'rALrA?^ 

BY THE RIGWT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

1 Vols. Svo. 21^. 



THE EXroSITTUN OF 1851; 

VIK>\}5 ok Till': JNDU.’iiTllY, 'IIIE SCIEXCK, AND TUi: t.UAhUXMKST OK ENCI.AN1). 

BY CHARLES BABBAGE, ESQ, 

Author of the “ J!k.utiumy of Mfiniifactiires and Machmerf.” 

St coud Edition, ^ith an Arti'4 iidis. 8\o. r^r. Off. 
i” 

THE DOYECOTE AND TnE" ATIAEY; 

i>U, THE XATUIIAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS, WITH HINTS 
lOU THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY THE REV. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 

Author of “Ornamental andcDomratic Poultry.'* 

With Nunicroufi Wuodeut.*f. leap. S>o. 7«. Gif. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFI’] OF THE LATE BISHOF STANLEY. 

PREFIXED TO A SEI.KCTION^FROM HT'^ ADUKi^Sl-S AND CHARGES. 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 

svo. tirf. 


** TUe memoir is executed with fueling, 
and, as might bo expected from the 
biograplier of Dr. Arnold, with great 
skill. Mr. Stanley brings out into strong 
relief •the more attractive parts of his 
father's character, and suggests the best 


defence — uamel^^ the consistent upinght- 
ness and perfect sincerity of his motives 
— fur the muro questionable policy, on 
some memorable occasit>iis, of the bishop.’’ 

MoiTkiny Ch'Qnktt. 
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MR MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


A PASTORAL jliETTER ON THE STATE OF THE CHUECH, 

HENRY LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

M^JStUUon, 6vo. 4s. 


THE ACTS OF OTE SYNOD OF EXETEE. 

✓ 

UOLDEN IN THE CHAPTER HOl^SE OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETEH. 


Oh Jvkm S5, 26, and 27, 1851. 
8TO. 


fr 


%* Sstmot^map be had separatelyt price if. 


THE EVANGELICAL AND TRACTAIhAN MOVEMENTS. 

_ BY ARCHDEACON WILBEREORCE. 

^A Gbai^ delivered to and puUisLcd by Request oT the Clergy.} 

8vo. If. 


A HISTORY OF ERASTIANISM. 

BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

lOmo. 3«. 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONC, AND NOVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

BElRq DISCOUBSES AND TRACTS SELECTED FK'JM THE WORKS OV EMINENT DIVINES OF THE 
CBXitSuti OiT'ENQLAND ''who LIVED DURING THE 17tII CENTURY; WITH 
PREFACE, RECORDS, AND A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN, MA 

3 Vole. 8vo. 36s. * 


BECORDS OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE CROWN. 

. 

AND IHE CZYIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES OP TTTR PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

• BY REV, JAMES BROGDEN. 



MB. MUEIU.y« LIST OF BECENT WOEKS. 


HORiE ^QTPTIACiE; J 

OB, THE CHEONOLOGY OF ANCIENT EGYFT. 

D]SCOV£B£D PROM ASTRONOMICAL AND BIRBOGLTPBIC BBCORDS UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 
INCLUDING MANY DATES POUND IN COEVAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY REGINALD STUART, POOLE, ESQ. 

WitIxriaU». Svo. 

“ The substance of Mr. Poole's valuable that have yet been nuwle to the atuiiy of 
appeared originally in a series of Egy^an Chronology and^ history.* We 
papers in tliis journal. Since tlieir pub- are indebted for tlio publication of the 
lication the author has dev'oted furtlier prosent valuable vrork to the liberality of 
time and attentiou to tho^subject ; and it tlie Duke of NorthumberlMid, whose warm 
muy safely be asserted tliat in their pro- and geuerops support of literature and art 
sent amended and enlarged fumi, they are deserves our grateful acknowledgments.*’ 
among the most important contributions Literat'y QozeUt, 


• LAVENGKO; 

THE SCHOLAli— THE GIPSY~AND THE PKIEST. 

BY GEORGE BO5ROW, ESQ 


Author of ** The Bihlo lu Spain/ 
With a Portrait. 3 

« We trust our extracts have c^xhibited 
enough of one at least of the many aspects 
of *Lavcngro' to convince the reader 
that neither is it a work to bo read cur- 
sorily, nor to be handled easily, by any of 
tlie silver-fork school of critics. Tlieso 
volumes are indeed replete with life, with 
earnest sympathy for all genuine workers, 
with proLund iiisigliLuitu the wants and 
wishes of tlie poor unu uneducated, and a 
lofty disdain of the conventional ‘ shams’ 
and pretensions which fetter the spirits 
or impede the energies of mankind. Nor 
is a feeling for the beautiful less conspi- 
cuous in its pages. A quiet market-tow'n, 
environed by green meadows or bosomed 
in tufted trees; an old mercaiidle and 
ecclesiastical city, with a history stretching 
from the times of the Ctesars to the times 
of George III. ; the treeless iilain, the ^ 
broad river, tlie liolt, the dhigle, tho block- 
smith’s forgo, are all in their tom sketched 
freely ar-d vividly by M». Dorrow’s pencil. 
In his portraitures of ruder life ho* is 
unsurpassed; a dog-fight, a prize-fight, 
an ale-houso kitchen, Greenwich Eair, a 
savage group of wandering tinkers, are 
delineated in words os Wilkie or llogai’th 
might have depicted them in colours. 
We are'emborrassed by the riches spread 
before us. 

We have not touched upon the gipsy 
scenes in ‘Lavengro.’ because iu any 
work of Mr. Borrow’s these will naturally 
bo the first to draw the reader’s attention. 


* « The Oipulea of Spain,” &c. &c. 

VoIb. FiatSvo. 30a. ^ 

: Neither have we aimed at abridging or 
j IJbcstalling any portions of a book which 
' has a panoramic unity of its own, and of 
which scarcely a pago is without its 
I pi'oper iiitei'cst. If wo have succeeded iu 
j p(.rt.u2idin|^ our maders to regard Air. 
t i’orrow as partly an historian and partly 
as a i)oct, us w'eil os to look for mom iu 
Jiis vuluineb* than ^^cro excitement or 
amusement, our purpose is attained, aud 
wo may securely commend him to tlie 
goodly company ho will find thcrem. 
‘ Livcngro,* how'cver, is not concluded ; 

I a fourth volume will explain and gather 
I up imicli of what is now somew'hnt obscure 
aiKi fragmentai'y, and impart a mom 
definite character to the philological and 
I physiologic«ll hints cowipewMjMn thoAi now 
I befbi‘0 us. Enough, indeed, aud mum 
; tlian enough, is written to prove that the 
I author possesses, in no ordinary measure, 
j ‘ the vision aud tho faculty ^viuo’ for 
I discerning and discriminating what is 
I noble iu iiiflii and what is beautiful in 
iiatum. We twist Mr. Boi'tow will 
speedily bring forth the remaining acts ot 
•his ^ dream of adventure,’ and with good 
heart and hope pursue his way rejoicing, 
regai'dloss of the misconceptions or mis- 
representations of critics who judge 
through a mist of conventionalities, and 
who themselves, whetlter travelled or 
untravelled, have not, like Lavengi*o, 

I grappled with tho deeper thoughts and ve- 
I racities of human life.”— Magazine, 
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MH. MUBRAY’M LIST OP RECENT WOEKS. 


ENGLAIfi IN THE NINETEENTH CENTUBY: 

I^OLITICAIW SOCIAL^ AMO INDUSTRIAL. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

2Vol9. PostSvo. 1B«. 


‘^ThiB book is a somewhat undigested 
mass of valuable matter, intorsi>eA'8cd 
oecasioualljr with reflections of much 
interest and observations of considerable 
originality. The author is unquestifi/iably 
a mau of talent; he wTites with vigour 
and 80101*10683; he has taken pains in the 
collection of most of his materials; and 


his statistics arc arranged witli great caiw 
and managed with unusual skill. In this 
point he is much superior to his prototype 
and apparent master, Mr. Alison.** 

** Mr. Johnstoii*B work is readable 
and well-written, abounding with informa- 
tion of many kinds .*' — Edinburgh Ecvieiv, 


THE SAXON IN IREUND: 

HKlNCi N0TF.3 OF THE RAMHLES OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OP IKhLANU 
IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMi.NT. 

With Map. Post Svo. 0«. 6J. 

** A v^innble testimony to the capa- ^ The w'ork {Misseases deeper interest than 
bilitics of IrelaiiJ/* — Observer. ' I even could bo claimed for it from its fas- 

'‘Let tho intending emigrant devote a i dilating descriptions.’* — JlluatratedNacs, 
few hours to the perusal of this volume. 




SLEEP AND DREAMS: 

TWO LK(TrUKS DELIVERED AT THE IIRISIOL LIIIHIARY AND PIlILOSOnilCAL 
1.N3T1TUTION. 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.D., 

C'tnsultiiiK Physician to the Hrwtol (•cncral IXospitall 


S\o. a#, bd. 


TUK PALACES OF 

NINEYEII AN]) PEUSEPOLIS BESTOBEP. 

»■ AN -r'"’ ANCIENT ASSYRIAN AND PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

BY JAMES FERpUSSON, ESQ., 

With Woodenfs* 8vo. M-f. 

“ This book contains many things of ge- > writes very dispassionately. What he 
neral interest relating to one of the most j ha^ said deserves serious consideration.** 
wonderful discoveries that has occm*red — fin's Magazine. 
ip ilie history of the world. Mr. Fergusson 


SHALL V/E KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND HAVE RIDING AND AVALKING IN ALL WEATHERS, AMONG FLOWERS, bCULPTURE, 
^ AND FOUNTAINS? 

BY DENARIUS. 

€vo, 6(1. 



Mil. MURRAY S LIST OP RECENT WORKS. 

MEMOIRS OE ROBERT PLUMER ivARD. 

UIS CORBESFONDENCE, DIABIER, AND hTTER^Y RESCAINS. 
BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. .2 VoIa. 8ro. 2S«. 


Tlic moat valuable portions of Mr. 
Ward’s diary are its illustrations of tho 
dioracter of the Duko of Wellington. 
Tlie great soldier, then in the flush of his 
military trinmpli,Tva8 also in the prime of 
his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 
• 


gives us an insight into his business habits, 
his method of arguing public questions, his 
ready resource and never-tiring ener^, 
which possesses occasionally a striking 
interest.” — Examiner, * 


THE MILITAET EVENTS ’ IN ITALY, 1848-9. 

TRANSLATED FROM TICE GERMAN. 

BY THE RIGHT* HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, 


With a Map. Post 8to. 9«. 


** Military history ia, as tfle Earl of 
Ellesmere declares, a rare article in 
English literature ; and, therefore, ho 
thought that the most authentic extant 
narrative of the operations implied in the 
title page of the present book, written by 
an imp:irtial Swiss, M'ould nut be an un- 


welcome addition to tho Bmnsh librarj'. 
ifis lordship has judgdd rightly ; the 
work of which he has presented a version 
is a w'orthy labour, and tho events to 
which it relates are of tlie last importance. 
If is written with judgment, and has been 
trimslated withcare.”_3/b/*»mj7 Chroniclti, 


A TRANSPORT YOYAUE TO T'HE MAURITIUS, 

BY WAT OP THE CAFE OF GOOD HOPE AND ST. SELENA, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PADDIANA. ’ 


Pont 8yo. (UU 


" This book reminds us of one of those 
pleasant fellows, whom one sometimes 
meets with in company, who has an anec- 
dote or a story I’eady d pj'opos of ov'ery- 
thing, whoso fund of amusing tales is 
inoxhaustible, and who rattling on from 
one thing to anotlier, %vill keep a wlioltJ* 


table in a roar, or a wholo drawing-room 
in 4iigh glee. Even such is our author. 
He gossips on and on, telling now of one 
adventure, and tlien of another; his volume 
is a perfect chaos ' Ibraiiiisconcca 

graphically told.”— Bull. 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL OP SOIl^l^TIPIO ENQUIRY 

H)R niE USE OF OFnCEKS AND TRAVELLERS IN GENERAL. * 

BY PHOFFSSOBS WIIEWELL, airy, OWEN, BIB W. HOOKER, CAM. BEEOHEY, 

* J. R. HAMILTON, EBQ., SIR JOHN HEIISCUBi:.„&C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. HERSCHEL, BART. 

, S contl Edition. Post 8vo. 10» W. 

Published by Authority of the Tjorde Commieskmern of the AdmiraPy. 
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MR MURRATS LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


LITES OF 

FROM THE 


tHE 

NO\|MAN 


BY 


CHIEF .JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF 1X}BD MANSHELD. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


2 Vob. 

“ There is, indeed, in Lord Campheirs 
works xnncli instiniction ; his Bub|l5ctB 
have beoii no happily selected, that it was 
scarcely possible that tlierc should not be. 
An r;minont lawyer and statf^smaii vould 
not write the lives of great statesmen ami 
lawyers without interweaving curious i nfor- 
mation, and suggesting valuable principles 
of judgment and useful practical maxims : 
but it is not for these tliat his worksr w'ill 


8vo. .10«. 

be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 
No one possesses bettor than Lord Camp> 
bell tlie art of telling a story : of pnssiqg 
over whnt is commonplace ; of merely 
suggesting what may bo inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
in strong light'* the details of wliat is 
in terestiiig. ” — Edwburgli Jleview, 


THE EORTy-FIY^.. 

BEING A NARRATIVE OP THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1146; 
. BY LORD MAHON. * 

PoRtflro. 39. 


"TliUt is a voi^y comprehensive and i 
lively sketch of the famous * Rebellion ’ so 
vividly remembered, even after the lap^* ; 
of a century, by the people of Scotland. 
The incidents of that unfortunate inv.xsion • 
from first to last, from the landing of • 
Charles (July 2"»th) in Borrodale, with I 
the ‘ seven men of Moidart/ to* the fatal ! 
battle of Cullodeii (Ifitli April, 174d), are j 
minutely and faithfully ixscor^Jod ; but we 
have no doubt the * Ai’ador will be most 1 
and mainly interested in the personal ! 
history and adventures of tlie Pretender 
hiifiself. The character of the Prince is I 


admirably draw'u, and generously vindi- 
cated from the calumnies heaped upon 
him by bis adversaries after his fall It 
w'lll perhaps surprise somo to Jeam, that 
he was so illiterate as scarcely to he m.ister 
of the most common elements of edu cation. 
‘ His lctter8,*^says Lord Mahon, ‘ which J 
have seen among tlie Stuart papers, .are 
written in a large, rude, rambling hand, 
like a schoolboy’s. In spelling they are 
still more deficient.’ We recommend 
Lord Mahon’s narrative as a very agree- 
able sketch of a stirring and eventful 
period /* — Edinbmph A dverth&r. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 

FROM TOE*EAfeilF.ST PF.RIOP TO THE F.ND OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

BY GEORGE GROTE, ESQ. 

Vols.T-VTIl. With Maps. flvo. Ifi#. caoli. 

r 

The. Woih may h^^htained in Poirtior*!*, as it 7cct8 puUUhed : — 


VOIA I.— II. 

I.jtoKyuAav Grktck. 

Orkcian UitrruRV to thp IIkuix or Prisrs- 
TRATVa AT Arii>Ki<. 

Vow. III.— ;v. 

HzSToav ov Eaet.t Aturhs, ant> tbs Lkotsla- 

TION OP 8OLO.V. 

ORKriA.X COTA>NIR<(. . 

View or thr Contemporary Nations etn- 
ROUNDlNa Grrrck. 

Grrcian Hirtory down to TIIV P|RST PRnsiAN 

iNVASlok, AND TEIK BaTTLR OF MARATHON. 


Vots. V.— VI. 

PKBPrAN War ani> Invasion or Grbrcr by 

XhMXFS. 

Pbrioo bki-wbkn T 11 K Pkrrian and tiir Pei.o. 
ponnfrian Wars. 

PsXOrONMKBIAM WaR DOWN TO THR ExTsumOK 
OF THR ATBTIWIANS AGAINST BYRACUHB. 

voTA vn.— vnr. 

Tire Pracr of Nikiab down to thr Bavylk or 
Knxdvb [ 11.C. 431 TO 304 .] 

Socratks and thr Soprists. 



MR MTORAY*S LIST OF RECEOT WORKS. 


EUGLERS HANDBOOK ILLUSTRA 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


ITALY. 


TRAITSLATED FROM THE GERMAN JBT A LADT, AND EDITED 'WITH VOTEE 

BY SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 

President of the Ri^al Academy. 

ANewEdmn, 2 Vols. Fontftvo. 24«. 

* • 

"We cannot leave this subject ( Cliriatian judicious critidsm, make it most instract- 

Art, its present state (md its prospects), ive to a learner. We may add that the 

witliont reverting to Sir C. Eastlako's present edition is enlarged just where the 

edition of Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, former (me needed enlargement, and the 

not for the sake of reviewing it,-^for it is Hindbook is now far more satisfactoxpr 

a work now of established reputation, — but ns to the early roligous schools than it 

for the purpose of recommending it as being was before. The edition is beautifnllv got 

upon the whole by far the best manual up, and so profusely and judiciously illns- 

wo are acquainted with, fqg every one trated by one hundred woodcuts drawn 

who, without the opportunity of foreign and by Scha^, that it would bo next to impos- 

particularly Italian travel, desires to make siblo to speak too highly in its praise, 

a real study of art. Its meljiod, its chro- even were its mattef Jess valuable and 

nologieal arrangement, and its generally , important tlian it 


CHRISTIANITY. IN CEYLON: 

ITS INTRODUCmON AND PROGRESS TTNDER THE PORTUGUKE, DUTCH, 
BRITISH, AND AMERICAN MISSIONS. ^ 

BY SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

With Illiistnitioiifi. Svo. I4s, 

" To those who take either a religious sensible, and flo^ng account. The work 
‘ or a philosophical interest in tho subject, also possesses a uving animation ari^g 
Sir Emerson TennenPs volume may be from the author's knowledge of the country 

safely recommended, as a clear, succinct, and the people,’* — Spectator, 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

THE COUETS OF LONDON •AND -YJSNNA • 

IN TH£^17th century. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE PRIVATE AND OFFlCtAL CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD IBXnrOTOir, 
WHILE BRITISH MINISTER AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98. 

EDITED BY THE *HON. H. MANrIERS SUTTON. 

8vo. 14 j». 

Tin? LAW AND PRACTICE OF NATAL tJOURTS-MARTIAL 

BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., 

• Late Beeretary to Commodore ffir Charlea Hotham, K.C.B. 

8vo. lOa. 6d. • 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF RECRKT WORKS. 


[AI p 


A MANllAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; 


OB, THE AKGIBNT CHAllSES OF THE EARTH AMD ITS INHABITAMT6» AS ILLUSTRATIID 
^ BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., P.Q.S. 

Th4irS Edition, thoroughlj revised, and Ulusthitcd vrith 520 Woodents. 8vo. 12 a 


^ The production of one of our nufet 
eminent geologists in an age of many. 
Though styled a * third edition,' it is in 
reality p new book. This could not fbe 
otherwise if the task were well done ; for 
the science of which Sir Chiirles Lyell 
treats is assuming now aspects every 
year. It is continually advancing and 
ever growing. As it advances, its ste^s 
become firmer and surer ; as it grows, its 
framework becomes m^*6 compact, and 
its oi^anisation more perfect. They wlio 


take up the hammer to follow it must toil 
with unfagging tread to keep pace with 
its onward progress. If they lag behind,^ 
they can scarcely hope to overtake. None 
among its votaries has marked each move- 
ment more miuutcjy, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, tlian the 
distinguished autlior of this Manual. He 
has indeed done his task well, and both 
the beginner and tlie experienced inves- 
tigator will find his book an invaluable 
guide and companion.”— Qasette. 


COM]i[ENTARIES ON , 

THE WA1^ [K EUSSIA AND GEllMANY OF 1813-14. 

• BY COLONEL THE HON. QEORGE CATHCART, 

Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

WiihriaoB. 8to. 14i. 

As a Treatise on the Science of War, them is to be found an accurate record of 
these Commentaries ought to find their events of which no military man should 
way into the hands of every soldier. In be ignorant.”— Chronicle, 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

•FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

AND tDADTKD FOB THK USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIfS. 


With £00 Woodcuts. PostSvo. Or. 


“ The advanced state of cookery having 
rendered Mrs. RundelFs work obsolote, 
the publisher lias caused it to be re- 
modelled and improved lu such an extent 
ns to give it a claim to the ti|{ie of an 
original production. The receipts of the 
late , Miss Emma Roberts have been 
revised and added to the work; and it 
has had the advantage of being subjected 
besides to the careful inspection of a ‘pro- 
fessional gentleman*— Economy combined 
with excellence— is the aim, end, aqd 


object which it cannot be doubted will be 
obmined if its prescriptions are attended 
CO, It is fuller than the former D&meetu' 
Coohry, of which it b an improved and 
ameuebd edition — it is more simple and 
comprehensible in its language ; it contains 
several diagrams not to be found in its 
pi'edccessar ; and it possesses various 
minor qualities, which increase its value 
in a tenfold degree, and make it, tOeSay 
the least, equal to any other book of the 
kind in the Englisli language.” — 
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MB. MURRAYTS LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Grenville Papers; 

BEiiro 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD GRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K.G., 
AND nia DROTHER, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE, 

. THEIR FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES, 

FORMERLT PRESERVED AT BTOiTE— NOW FOR THE FIRST TIMS HADB PUBUO. 


1 


AmoJiff iU eonV nis of this highly important accession to the JTistory of Great Jlritaia tn the middle of the 
* Kightunlh (^eafurjy, will be fonnd iMterafrmn 


H. M. KING GEORGE TUB THIRD. 

H. n. H. Wn.LIAM DUKE OP CUMBERLAND. 

DUKES OF:— • ^ 

NEWCASTLE. 

DEVONSHll' i 
ORAFTON. * 

BEDFORD. 

MARQU ESS 

GRANBY. 

EARLS : - 

TEMft^U. ** 

SANDWICH. 

* EGREMONT. 

HAUFAX. 

HARDWICK E. * 

CHATHAM. • 

MANSFIELD. 

NORTiriNGTON. 

SUFFOLK. 

HlLTSBOROTTOn. * 

HERTFORD. 

[.ORDS 

LTTTI-ETmfr 

CAMDEN. 


LORDS ^ 

HOLLAND. 

CLIVE. 

GEORGK SACKVTLLE. 


MARSHAL CONWAY. 

HORACK W'ALPOLK (EARL OF 

orford). 

EDMUND BURKF. 

GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

JOiIn WILKES. 

WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
AUGUSTUS UERVBT. 

MR. JENKINSON (first EARL 
OF LIVERPOOL). 

MR. WTIATELY. 

MR. WEDDERBUBN (KARL OF 
ROSLYN). 

MR. CHARLES YORKK. 

MR. HANS .STANLEY. 

MR. CHARLES TOWNSEND. 

MR. CALCRAFT, 

MR. RIGBY. 

MR KNOX. 

.MR, GBARJ/ES LLOYD. 


AVD TIIK 

A UTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


JK<‘IT'DIKO AMO, 

. MiLilrenville’s Diary of Political Events ; 


PARTICULARLY DURING TUP PERIOD OP HIS ADMINISTRATION AS FIRST LORD 
t)F THE TREASURY, FROM 1768 TO 1765. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAMES SMITH, Esq. 

a *• 

8vo. 




Personal Nai^'ative of an Englishman Domesticatecl 
in Abyssinia. 

BY MANSriBLD PABKYNS, E«q. 


With DIufitratlonB. 8 to. 


HB. MURBArS LIST OF WORKS IK THE 1>B|BB. 11 

Lives of the Three Devereux, Earls oi Essex, 

Frox 1540 ro 1646. i 

1. THE EARL MARSHALL OF IRELAIfD.~3. THE FATOlTRITE.~3. THE GENERAL OF 
THE PARLIAMENT. 

FOUNDED UPON LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS CniRFLY UNPUBLISHED. 

BY THE nOT^. CAPTAIN DEVEREUX, R.N. 

2 Vols, 8vo. • 

« ' — 
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‘ T NEVER had any other desire so strong and so like, to covetous- 
i- ness as tliat one which I have had always— that ! might be 
iiiastor at last of a small hou^e and large garden, with very moderate 
conveniences joyned to them, and there dedicate the remainder of iny 
life oidy to the culture of them and study of Nature — 

And iherey with no design beyond my wally 
Whole and entire to lye 

In no inactive ease and no ungloriotti poverty^ • 

Cowley’s wish is, like Pope’s L^iversal Piaycr, adajitcd to all 
sorts and conditions of men. How many hundied thousand times, 
in caih «)f the nearly two hundred years since the Epistle to John 
Evelyn^ Esq.^ was written, lu^ the same ^dent longing been 
breatlie<l by lips that pant to inhale the fresh breeze ol the coun- 
try, iiiste.ad of the smoke-laden ai|; of the town I Give me but a 
garden I is the aspiratirm sighed forth, with more or less of hope, 
in citips and in solitudes, by children and by tl^eir grandsires. 
Prom Punch’s indication of the season when to rake mignonettc-box 
with silver fork, pass to Leichhardt’s sketch of a persevering 
broth^ in Australian exploration 

^ Mr. Phillips is rather singular in his habits \ he erects his flent 
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g^q^lVftt&distance from the rest,underaBhadjtreeor in agreen bower 
OT^fUbe^-where.he makes himself as comfortable as the place will allow, 
by spijsai^^ brabches and grass under his couch, and covering his tent 
with theip, to keep it sh^y ahd cool| and evm planting Ulies in 
. blossom (crinum) before hio tent, to enjog their sight during the short 
time of our stay.* — Overland Eocpedition to Port Essington, p. 237. 

All this industry repeat^ night after night, by a weaiy fcxitisore 
man, merely in the hope to have something like a shred of garden 
to look at on waking in the morning ! C^uld there be a more 
touching expression of the ^hortulan’ passion which, whether 
latent or in iml action, remains, like hope, ineradicable from the 
human breast ? — It is a natural consequence, too, that those who 
cannot taste the actual fruition of a garden, should take the 
greater delight in reading about one.^ But the enjoyment next 
below actual possession seems to be derived from toriting on the 
topic. 

^ Had J. not observed,’ says Sir Thom^ Browne, < that purblind 
men have discoursed well of sight, and some, without issue, excellently 
of generation, I, that was never master of any considerable garden, 
had not attempt^ this subje^. But the earth is the garden of nature, 
and each fruitful country a f^radise .’ — Garden of Cyrus. 

All the world are OiXojSorayof, as John Ray expresses it in his 
* D. D. D. Fautoribus et Amicis.’ The most highly esteemed 
favour which the eaiiy missionaries at Tahiti could confer on the 
king and queen was to furnish them each, on state occasions, 
with a specimen of that splendid novelty the sun-flower, to be 
worn in their dusky bosoms. The men of St. Kilda, who went 
to pay their duty to their lord (Macleod) in the far southern 
island of Skye, could hardly proceed on their journey when ap- 
proaching Dunvegan Castle, ^cause (said they) the trees — such 
beautiful things had never been seen even in their dreams 1 — the 
t^ees kept pulling thgm back. Be grateful, then, you who live in 
country-houses, in a temperate clime; and endeavour to enjoy 
your Eden truly, by fencing ofl* eveiy unhallowed intrusion, and 
by the remembrance that for you and yours there gyows in the 
midst a tree of evil as well as a tree of good I . 

Among the possessors of gardens there are favoured mor- 
tals who ha>e ample means, well-stored knowledge, and intelli- 
gent industry ; to whom their multitudinous band of gardeners 
look up for guidance, as the army r^rds the Duke. Such per- 
sons are horticultural lighthouses, shining on high. The gratifi- 
cation they derive from flieir pursuits must be very great indeed ; 
but they cannot be a numerous body. They do not need any 
cicerone to point out the specialities of garden literature. « Nor 
do they — and they do not wish to^monopolize the learning and 

. the 
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the pleasures of horticulture* On the contraiy^ Arey are fotmtldiie 
hea^ of patronage, patterns of successful practice, centres of dhK 
semination and Sstribution. Without them, and esen Uk spite, of 
them, gardening would still be somewhat — but hy no means wl^t 
it actu^lj is. To name any single individua], male or femalcH-*- 
some of the ladies are horticidtural giantesses, even FeUowa^ 
would be invidious to the rest of this select advanced guard,^ 
But there is a second class, who are much to be envied, and that 
because they have what Dr. Watts, in his Logic, calls a ^ learned,* 
instead of a * vulgar idea’ of the hobby whi^h they ride so plea^ 
santly. Perhaps, indeed, none derive great an amount of enjoy»> 

ment from a garden as those of the every-gentleman-his-ourn-gar^ 
dcncr sort They are spared an immense number of known nui- 
sances, and revel in a multitude of unknown delights. To be told 
by the men in early spring that there is nothing in the garden, neither 
for ^ missis’ nor for * cook and then to come in with a charming 
bunch of Russian violets^ fragrant coltsfoot, daphne, erio^camea, 
wall-flowers, polyanthus, &c. &c. for the cara sposa^ and a punnet 
of the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and the plumpest, whitest sea- 
kale, for the emissary of him who did not send meat ;-^to insert 
manu proprid a bark-bound bud on a brittle branch, and after many 
months, or years, to gather therefrom a great handful of flowers 
or a heaping dish of fruit ; — to be able to say, * With the sun 
shining in this manner, I cannot go on reading and writing, unless 
you lash me to my chair — give me the baskets — I will go and 
cut the vegetables for dinner;’ — to dine with a puffy -specimen of 
humanity, who has his pits and his pineries, and his gangs of 
people at nobody knows what wages, and to taste what he sets 
before you, and send him better next day — ^you keeping only the 
man, the boy, and yourself ; — to see the look of thankfulness in a 
neighbour’s eyes, when, driving to inquire after his convalescent 
wife or his sinking child, you produce some JbordcaltuTal dainty, 
which will be enjoyed and relished * because it comes unex- 
pected — and they have nothing of the kind just now { — ^to attack a 
standard rose with a head like a plica polmica^ and leave it as 
orderly as a little schoolboy’s on Saturday afternoon ; — to sow an 
infinity of seeds, and amidst the wilderness^ of seedlings to dis- 
cover one which, if it is not, ought to be the best possible 

variety, the unapproachable exceeder of perfection there is 

no finishing the list of luxuries. 

Ttioec delicate gentlefolks who scorn in any nray to act as 
their own head gardener, have to compose their catalogue of 
‘ delightful tasks’ in quite a different type. E. G. — ^To fret for 
four or five days together, with company under your roof, over a 
shabby dessert at last, to ease your mind about it by telling 

B 2 your 
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your Scottish Chief that though the grapes have been tolerable^ 
thei^peaches have been poor, very different fruit from wbat the 
hfntee promised when you were, last in it; figs ditto; and to be 
raswered by a remark touching the housekeeper’s niece, and her 
tastes — the invisible girl with gooseberry eyes and her hair never 
out of papers, whom her aunt had your leave to ask down froip 
London for her health. To have to say to Mrs. Uppercrust that Mr. 

"^MacForcer shall, for the present, arrange his dessert immediately 
before its introduction to the dining-room ;-«^and to be told by 
her, in rejoinder, a ^tory of Mr. Blanco, who wanted extra-fine 
fruit for some superb ^air, and bought in Co vent Garden 
Market a supply which he was told was the best that could be 
had, as they h^ just received their usual package from Mr. 
Blanco’s gardener, who spared 710 expense. To obtain, at a reck- 
less cost, the newest thing from Shanghae or the Himalayas, 
which is propagated with such difficult that you cannot com- 
municatcat to your own sister or brother, and then, next year, 
to see it in plenty on the other side of the garden palings of 
several of MacSwill the helper’s most intimate friends. To 
walk in well-dressed pleasure-grounds, for whose dressing you 
pay something handsome per annum, and to feel that you cannot 
do as you like there ; reproached, if you cut a bouquet of roses, 
with having destroyed MacForrer’s every chance of the prize 
for half a hundred dissimilar blooms at' the next Horticultural 
show — if you take the liberty of sending off a dozen pot-plants 
to a lady friend, nods and winks, and whispered wonder ‘ how 
Missis will like it?’ If you invade the kitchen garden, and 
ravage it of a few hampers full of good edibles, to be told that 
it is not your perquisite, and to receive warning. To grudge 
spending a sixpence on a garden almanack, or an hour in reading 
it, and then to perceive that the men are grinning while you pro- 
ceed to utter ^omc long-hatched criticism on their operations. 

The ladies and gentlemen who undergo these pains and 
penalties of ignorance descrve«^not the slightest commiseration, 
for garden literature has not only for a long while beqis copious, 
but is still receiving that surplus of contributions which it is the 
delightful duty of thfc" world to poifr into a nourishing exchequer. 

And yet the organisms, winch are tlie subjects of gardening, 
are themselves of a vc^ry puzzliilg and ambiguous nature. ^ Stones 
grow’ (sis in crystallization, stalactites, &c.), said Linneeus; 

^ vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel.’* But 
several later botanists have endeavoured to demonstrate the pro- 
l>ability that vegetables also feel. Thus, Mr. J. P. Tapper : — 

‘ sensation be i'mputed to plants, it may with propriety be asked, 
whether they are furnished with organs similar to those which are the 

seat 



seat of sensation in animals? Perhaps this would' not be easiljr prol^ 
by ocular demonstration; nor^ indeed, is it necessary that the 
organs of vegetahka .shoxM have the same structure, seeing tha^.sA 
th^e other parts which they are allowed to .possess in common With 
animals, sensibly differ in their form and Character/ 

^ And again — 

‘ It may be asked, in what particular ^manner do vegetahks 
themaelves affected in consequence of any impression which they may 
receive f Of this I jlhiSume it is impossible to form an idee, seeing 
that their sentient organs are necessarily so d^erent from our own. 
But although we may not be able to nflm any precise idea of the 
particular kind of pleasure or pain of which vegetables may be sus* 
ceptible, yet we can easily determine which of the two sensations a 
plant may experience by ^serving its general appearance under par* 
ticular circumstances.’ — Jassay on the Probability of Sensation in 
Vegetables^ 

Some visionaries, wlfom we need not follow further, have 
speculated on the chance which pl^ts have of enjoying, in an 
* equal sky,’ a future state of existence. But even Dr. Darwin 
boldly says — * To reason rightly on many vegetable phenomena, 
we shall find it necessary first to s^w that vegetables are in 
reality an inferior order of animals.’ He asserts, in words which 
are at least deserving of attention, that they resemble animals in 
Laving absorbent, umbilical, placental, and pulmonary vessels, 
arteries, glands, organs of reprc^uctioii, with muscles, nerves, and 
brain, or common sensorium ; nay adds — 

^ Itfs not impossible, if Spallanzani should continue his experiments, 
that some beautiful productions might be generated between the vege^ 
tabk and animal ningdoms^ like the eastern fable of the rose and the 
nightingale.* — Phytologia^ p. 119. 

Of some plants the seeds are, as far* as we can ]perceive, living 
animalcules, with voluntary motion, till tljey pitch their tent 
upon a spot that they think will suit them ; they tlifen germinate, 
and change from animals to algm^ Dr. Darwin opines that ^ a 
degree of pleasurable sensaSion must be supposed from the 
strongest analogy to attend this activity of their systems.* We 
have no intention to discus'sfon this occasion the flirtations, 
loves, and clandestine marriages of the plants.f But — abstaining 

• from 

* See alio Sir J. B. Smith's lutrodtielion iu Botany, p. 3, and Sir W. ScotVs Essay 
on T^nifsc&pe Gardening, Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 328. • 

f For these see tbe Botanic Gaideii, a poem whose fate it is to be fur the great 
part forgotten, and yet to furnish some of our most familiar quotations. The Loves 
of the Plants want variety, and the employment of Roiicrucian macliiiiery in llie 
Rcorioifty of Vegetation challeiiges a nangerous comparison with tbe Ra|)e of the 
Lock. Tbe work was a daring experiment at the time ; and the critic ought to bAr in 
mind a sentence from the author's Apology:— ** Extravagant theories, in those parts 

of 



fitrni all delicate questions ccmceming ionatorial s^sibility 
of the anthers and stigma^ &c. thore is one kind of con- 
sciousness which w6' ne^ ndt hesitate to my is distinctly 

r iessed by plants i^ifiy 'know what time of year it is — they 
not mistake Sejptelnter for March. In the autumn they, 
know that winter is coining, and they make preparation f6r 
«^it by completing the tetfuisite processes with unwonted rapidity. 
Early peas sown in July befaare veiy differently aAerwm^ from 
early' peas sown in January, in whatever ^y the horticuiturist 
may treat them. With Jhe same aMtude of the sun and length 
of day, at one season the cabbage forms heart, the tiimip its 
bulb ; at another they both wUl run up to seed, as evexy gardener 
knows to his^plame. There is a degree of superstitious xnystay 
about the most lucky time for sowing^cabbagenieed. We have 
been informed, as a matter of faith, and a grand arcanum, that 
the only propitious day in the year for^Early Yorks is the 19th 
of Juiy> The old gaidenefs are given to plaxmii^ their opera- 
tions according as the moon is waning or waxing. But of this 
at least we feel certain ; either plants have a sort of innate con- 
sciousness of season, or they are set in action by influences quite 
inappreciable by Our senses. It is true we can stimulate them 
and partially deceive them by forcing— but how difiicult is it to 
reta^ them beyond &eir appointed times I 
The most defective part of Gaiden Literature is that which 
relates to the Natural Theology of vegetation — ^proofs of creative 
design in the stmeture, growth, and utilitarian fitness of * nlants. 
Paley, in his charming bMk, has a short chapter on these things, 
and he gives a sufficient reason why it was nof^a longer one : * 1 
think a designed and studied mechanism to be, in general, more 
evident in animals than in plants ; and it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon a weaker argumaat, where a stronger is at hand.’ He was 
wise in battling against atheism with the strongest possible 
weapons, and, what he had set his hand to do, to do it with all 
his might. But we wish soifle able botanist would ponder his 
phrase in introducing tfap Utd^ he does say on the other topic : — 

* There are a few nibservatjcifis upon die vegetable kingdom which 
lie so directly in our wuv that it Vould be improper to pass by 
them without notice.’ That— ^beyond what the Archdeacon took 
as lying directly in his way-^ whole treasury of unappreciated 
facts remains to be collected, we cannot doubt; that they ere less 
obvious, and not demonstrable, like .the articulations of the verte- 
brate animals, even on the ditmer-feble — nay, at supper a pleasant 

of phlloaopby where our hnowledge U yet iinperl(Bct« ate not without their ueef at they 
eiiopurage the V^MUtipD' of laborioue experfmenti^ or tlie intestigaifoa of iagenious 
dedoctioni, to coUfitiii or refute them.* 
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iMtais* maj It*, delimed on the l*b«t«r. the cfab — 
the b^ooghl^ in faei^ to he a spur to ami^tioDa sto^la^* 

SkiI4 indkatkos an toAhe met udtli hsjfw ai^ Acira«*t*f<9 
instance:-^ , > v- 

^ Tha bilter, Barootile, aad aisrid jfiiees of plaiifs are smt^ 
ttreir glandu for the defepce of 4be vegetable foom the depredarioti 
of ii]seetai,and of ]piger animals* — Opium ia found in 4be stalkp ; 

and head pf the poppy, but not in the seeds. A amilar nareotie 
quality exists in the Mf and stem of the hyoscjamus (henbane), bUt 
hot in the seeds. An acrid iuice exists in him ^ walnu^ and in ^ 
pellicle mr iddn of the kemd, but not in thS lobes or nuti^nous port'a 
it. Th0se teem la have been excluded fiim the eeedt kH 
have been n^rioue to the tender organe qf digeitim qf the embryo 
plant. Other vegetables possess glands aShptA to the secretion of 
various fluids more or less aromatic, acrid, or astringent. All which 
deleterioue juicee seem to have been produced for the protection of the 
plant against its enemieet^BB appears by the number of poisonous 
vegetables which are seen in aU our hrage-bottoms qpd edhunonsp 
as hyoscyamus, cynoglossum, jacobsca, and common nettles, jBhioh 
neither insects nor qi^rupeds devour (?), and which are, theitfore, 
of no known use but to themselves, and possess a safer armour in 
this panoply of poison than the thorns of hollies, briars, and goose- 
berries/ — Phyklogia^ p. 86. 

It is something of this kind of argument which we should like 
to see better illustrated. A higher purpoM might have been 
supposed than that the wonderful secretions from the glands of 
many j[|lants were merely to render distasteful, and so secure 
from injury, things always impassive, and often, if, not ephemeral, 
of but semi-anni^ duration. But the cap-a-pie armour of the 
goTse is not potent to save it from being eaten ; and as to the 
panoply of poisons, our own ancient goat— whose progeny would 
make a very respectable population for a newly-discovered group 
of islands, to the delight of the Darwin ntet toqriiing thers^ 
after a few weeks of salt beef and pork— ^she holds in attmr soom 
Mrs. Barbauld’s kind caution— ^ 

* po not eat the hemlock rank. 

Growing on t^ie riiady bank 1^ 

but will take you a mouthful of narcotics — ^tobacco iilcliul^ if 
von like— and, lookup you full in the face, will despatpb thbm 
into her first ‘stomach, and then search about for the next hig^ 
seasoned vegetable. • 

, It is a pleasure to cull a few miscellaneous examples of what 
we mean ndm Sir James Smith 

* We can but imperfoetly account for the gremi so? universal m^the 
heriwge of plants; but we may gratefully aeuowle^ the beneficence 

of 



8 G^rdmifuf. 

^ the Creator in clothing the earth with a colour the most pleasing 
imd the least &tiguing to our eyes. We may be dazzled with the 
bi^liancy of a dower-garden, but jre repose at leisure on the verdure of 
a grove or meadow.* — p. 68. 

<By an extraordinary {provision of nature, in some annual spe- 
cies of Mesembt^anthemumf natives of sandy deserts in Africa, 

^ seed vessel opens only in |ainy weather; otherwise the seeds might, in 
f that country, lie long exposed before they met with* sufficiedt moisture 
to vegetate/ — ^p. 221. * 

* A&ny curious contrivances of nature serve to bring the anthers and 
stigmas together. In Gl^osa the style is bent, at a right angle from 
the very l^e, for tliis evidmit purpose. In Scmfraga and Pamassia 
the stamens lean one or two at a time over the stigma, retiring after 
they have shed their pollen, and giving place to others : which won- 
derful economy is very striking in the garden rue, Rufa graveolens^ 
whose stout ana firm filaments cannot be disturbed from the posture in 
which they may happen to be, and evince a spontaneous movement 
unaffecjpd by external causes. ■'But of all flowers that of the Barberry- 
bush is ^most worthy the attention of a curious physiologist. In this 
the six stamens, spreading moderately, are sheltered under the concave 
tips of the petals till some extraneous body, as the feet or trunk of an 
insect in search of honey, ^ouche<4 the inner part of each filament 
near the bottom. The irritability of that part is such that the filament 
immediately contiaots there, and consequently strikes its anther, full 
of pollen, against the stigma. Any other part of the filament may 
be touched without this effect, provided no concussion be given to the 
whole.’ — ^p. 264. 

Two or three years back, a lively writer in a 2 >opuldifjouinal 
attempted to start the subject in its columns by the following 
little excursus on the Crocus : — 

^ The Crocus appears to me to famish an instance of adaptation to a 
peculiar natural locality, which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been noticed in print. Gardeners know that their patohes of crocuses 
rise to the sprface in a very few years, so that you cannot lake the 
beds in which they grow without dragging them from their places. 
In old, neglected ga^ens, about farm-houses or iintciiaiited man<ion«i, 
the conns, or, in popular language, the bulbs, will probably be quite * 
exposed, without a sprinkling of mould over thehi. >iow, tins expo- 
sure is not necessary for the health of the plant, but the contrary. 
It will thrive better at the depth of at least three inches. There 
must, therefore, be some other final cause, if any, for this gradual 
uprising, by the annual formation of a new corm above that of the 
previous spring. 

< Having occasion some years ago to pass through Switzerland by 
tbevroute of the Simplon, I observed a little below the village that 
bears that name, and of course on the Italian side of the descent, a 
lai^e tract covered with crocuses. It was in the middle of May, but 
they were not yet in bloom. Although to this day quite ignorant of 

their 
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their colour^ or species^ I have ofteo regretted that I dM jBot fl% 
» some up to bring home with me. It would have been so ea^ j only 
a little pleasurable trouble. But regrets are unavailing; eacept td 
warnings to avoid, so far as depends tipon ourselveflf, all fitture causes 
for regret. • 

^ * Spring creeps very slowly up the sides of the mountahiaeveti with 
a southern aspect. They had not long been uncovered from the snow, 
which a little higher up was thawing froih day to day. The spot 
occupied by the crocuses was a swampy hollow of considerable extent, 
but 1 observed none on^the drier hillocks around it. The swampiness 
was caused, not by one of those little burns so innumerable and so 
beautiful in mountainous countries, but by^the trickling down of the 
water from the line of melting snow, which brought with it, from the 
hill-side, a small but perceptible deposit of mud. This thin layer 
is of course annually repea^, and a stationary bulb would in a few 
years be buried beyond the power of vegetation. I cannot think it 
fanciful to believe tliat the upward progress of the conns is designed 
to enable them to keep pace with the* gradual elevation of the soil in 
which they are rootod. • ^ 

^ The narcissus, which grows wild in the south of Europe, in marshes 
that are from time to time inundated, also rises, though more slowly 
than the crocus. The ganlen hyacinth likewi«ie moves upwards. 
The tulip and the meadow saffron {colchUsum auiumnale) appear to 
have the faculty of accommodating themselves at once to the most 
suitable depth of soil, forming an entirely new bulb abo\o or below 
the old one, which is left a hollow shell ; as •if its whole substance 
had been transfeired, like the honey that beet^ will remove from the 
comb in a bell glass to the hive beneath. A curious essay might be 
written on the locomotion of plants, by any one who chose to avail 
himself of the information which our great horticultural and botanical 
institutions render available to the industrious. Were it not for the 
po\^ er of rising to the surface, my unknown crocus of the Simplon 
would in a few years certainly be overwhelmed by the annual top- 
dressing ; and the species affecting such situations would become . 
extinct, for the crocus rarely seeds/ [This, tanti viHy is a 
slip— ^omo species form seed freely, others scarcely dVer,] ‘ As it 
is, those in the Alps may have lisea yards. Some of our native 
orchids, by the yearly decay of one of their two bulbs, and the forma- 
tion of a fresh onc^ on tlie opposite side, proceed onwards at not a 
slow rate. The strawberry pu^ on soven-l^gued boots in com- 
mrison, and frequently escapes from the rich mai/s ganteu to re- 
fresh the way-side traveller. IIow many years would it take a new 
seedling strawberry to travel by runners Rom London to the Land’s 
^ The raspberry mines its way to a fresh station, by a sub- 
terranean, mole-like process, blind but not ungitided, and then 
rises unexpectedly to the light of day. The elaterium, or squirUug 
cucumber, is famished with a fire-engine for the dispersion of its seeds ; 
the tcAicInme-not balsam scatters them like an exploded shell. Even 
the humblest of the race, the champignon, and many other fungi, start 
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JStcm a iMtre and trarel ontwarda in dr^e^ iipitatiog, in their lowly 
ijfKjj the {Egress of found and light. , « 

Mf it be eeked—Why ehould the Swreme Being bestow this cere 
tun the preservation of a nsd^as; unseen &oeus, that vegetates amidst 
perhaps inaccessible hill t^pf^ where there is scarcely an insect to dp 
its sweets, mudh' less a hunian ^e to admiiu its beauty P— we ip 
retmii deiniuid-«>-ls it for yonr own merits, caviller, for your usefSl- 
ness, your services to manduiid, that you have been created, supported, 
and spared so loi^ by the men^ of a benevolent Gkri P * 

Tlie topic excited some little interest for ihe time amongst the 
readers of the Qardener’s Chronicle, but the thesis still awaits 
the driiberate handling of a maiter* 

At the presmit epoch, when the horticultural societies and the 
gteat ntnaerynten have their active i^;ents surveying the world 
* from China to Peru,’ the amateur gardens can ha^ly get on 
with satisfaction to himself, especially amongst his flowers, 
without acquiring some kiiewledge of botanical arrangement; 
and tBerefore, at this poiflt of our discourse, let us give the 
beginner a caution not to be persuaded into the belief that the 
Linnaean system is altogether obsolete and good for nothing. 
Dr. lindley in bis Preface speaks of 

*that method of investigating the productions of the vegetable king- 
dom which, under the name of the Natural System, has gradually dis- 
placed more popular elassiflcations : — well adapted indeed to captivate 
the superficial inquirer, but exercising so baneful an influence upon 
botany, as to have rendered it doubtful whether it even deserved a 
place among the sciences,’ 

With all deference to the Doctor, we might rejoin that, if the 
Natural System were permitted entirely to extinguish the Linnman, 
botany would soon des^ve a place among the mysteries instead of 
flie sciences. The * superficial inquirer ’ is the very person who 
wants a clear and fi;^k-niinded guide that toitt show him what he 
wants, instedd of lettiog him lose himself in a boggy maze where 
he can find no finh footing, olt is, doubtless, convenient to he 
able to send a box of plants to be named by 1s practised adept in 
the Natural System ; but it is more independent to be able to do 
h one’s self 4»i the Lnutean. The Naiuiul System, as a mode of 
identif^fuy^fihiiltSi puts us in mind of the euriosa Latinitas of the 
pxescnptioDaof our medical' men ; it is an ^excellent contrivance 
for fencing off the profane vulgar. The apprentice shall be 
bbjand for seven long yeara^ or he shidl not be admitted idto the 
craft at all. But midme-aged people^ begin to estimate the com- 
parafive. lengths of Hfe and of art ; and if they set out on any 
liUfh 8Gieiiri& journey, or perhaps mere excursion, they urish to 
fold themjselves on a smoofli tanq>ike, with low hedges, over 

which 



which tbej cm have a pleasant view of llm a>illiW7> HxA In jl 
tangled labyrinth, wherein, after numing abotif for Ae di^t 
they end by having seen just nothing at alh In tlrti& that the 
merits of ttie Linnsean system are 'giea^ Will appeiir "erven firom 
the words of Dr. Lindley himself in riie Veiy same Pnefao^ ^ 

^^Linnesos in 1731 invented a mtem d^ndiag on variatioaft. in 
the sexual organs. This method SM enjoyed a degree of esMeity 
tehieh has rarefy foUm io the hi of human csfWmancer, chi^ on 
account of its tdeamsss^and simfUcUys and in its day it undoubtedly 
effected its fiill profKntion of goM.’ 

He adds indeed — ^bnt we can by no means adopt Ae m^ tbeo^ 
announced^ 

< Linnseus probably intended it as a mere subsdtute for the Natural 
System, for which he fouiftl the world in his day unprepared, to 
be relinquished as soon as the principles of the latter could be 
settled ; as seems obvious from Im writings, in which he calls the 
Natural System primum ei uUimum botanieis desideraUyUm -He 
could scarcely have expected that his artidcial method* should’ exist 
when the science had made sufficient progress to enable botaiitits to 
revert to the principles of natural armngement, the temporary ahass* 
donment of which had been sciefy caused ty the difficulty of dffisdng 
its groups. This difficulty no longer exists.’ 

The difficulty of definition may be sunnounted ; but Ae diffi^ 
culty of remembering those definitions, so^ to use them ae a 
botanical alphabet^ is sorely increased. We de^ any amateur 
—who must be content to have either a ^superfioial’ knowled^ 
of botany, or none at all — we defy him, stout^-hearted though he 
may be, not to feel depressed on glancing through Dr. Lindley’s 
Analysis of the Orders — only 262 of them in the edition 
of 1830— and they being the alphabet oi one Class of the Natural 
System! On meeting with any jdant which presents to his 
eye a decidedly novel aspect, he em\ be hard pressed to know 
to which of the -tdlsm, or othei^-w, he is l3 

refer it, and will at last fidl back an the aid (most patiently and 
prompdy rendered) St the editor of the Gardenia Cbronicle. But 
•if bis unknown specimen be a British natiWe, and he happens to 
have a copy of the EngKsh Botany within reach, how bampy wiB 
he be to dissect his new«found flower, detennine its CtM sssd 
Order, and in five minutes pitch upon the verjr thing itadn ^ 

In the Natural System it is anappuently simple mriangement, 
but a deal cause of confusion, to divide the wholo Flora of dm 
world into^ two Classes only, i.o., I. Yascalaies, or floweripg 

S lants, and 11. Cellulares, or flowerless plantajHMH^ then to anb- 
ividd Clasb I. into 262 Orders^wM the anatomical and conarin* 
ttttional peculiarities of all of whidi the student has to niake 
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himself familiar before he can begin to enjoy the pleasure of 
'•itivestigating for himself. Of course, .these remarks will be 
Widerstood to apply solely to the use of the Natural System os a 
heg and an index to botanical knowledge. To the study of 
vegetable physiology and the natural affinkies of plants, it is not 
merely useful, but necessary. Still it is the tdtimum rather tlj^n 
the jtrimum in botaniqis. Through Linnseus we know plants 
more readily ; even if through Jussieu we understand thfun more 
tliorougbly. By the one mode we make thep.r acquaintance ; by the 
other our acquaintance is converted into intimacy. The English 
student is advised to begin with Sir James Smith’s works and 
end with Dr. Lindley’s. The Knight should preside over the 
catalogue, the Professor over the herbarium. 

As a specimen of memoria techni^^ nothing easier to carry 
about with one tlian the Linna?an Classes, whether we retain 
his original 24 or consent to reduce them to 22 — as the reader 
will find by the rapidity with which* the artificial memory can 
he remshed after years oTf disuse. But fancy — not a Robert 
Fortune — but a * superficial ’ let loose in some undiscovered 
nursery-ground in the nqrth of China ; wliat a clear account he 
will give of the tilings lue sees there, if he be allowed to make 
no use of Linnaeus or Sir James, and even do happen to have 
a Natural System in his pocket I Besides, he may stumble on 
a plant which may belong to a new Order : what is he to do then? 
Before he is justified in making a new Order he must have 
thoroughly compared his plant with the characters of all the 
others — not an easy task to execute off-hand. 

One very common objection to the Linnsean System — we 
mean that grounded upon the exceptions and the anomalies 
which arise in the course of its application — is to our mind 
a merit ; for the fact indicates, beyond mistake, that the plan 
is an artificial oi),e, for convcnienc^e sake, and not an attempt 
^o explain Hhe scheme of creation. And exceptions confirm 
a rule, in the memory at leaft. A diandrpus grass fixes itself 
on the attention. No person of common %ense would suppose 
that it is not a grass because it does not Jiappen to grow in 
the field Triandria,« It assists u% in remembering the rushes to 
find bog-rush, Sefuenus, and the club-rush, Scirpus^ in Trian- 
dria, instead of with the rest of their frimds in Hexandria. 

The intending beginner shall himself judge by which method 
he is likely tc^ make the fastest progress at outset. Wc will 
supgt^ that he is investigating the not very easy^ genus Juncus, 
or^Stoh. He meets with a specimen in flower, anfl.soon detcr- 
mUies its Linnsean Class and Order. Referring to the English 
J$^tany of Smith, he finds at once— t - 
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* Juncus acutU9. Great Sea Hush. ' ’ Skaandria Monttg^ia, 

KERIO Chabacteb.— of 6 leaves, pennanent. OotoUgt,' noiiW 
Capsuley superior, of 3 valves, with 1 or 3 cells. Seeds, sevem& 
Stigmag’y 3. Specific Chabacteb.— S tem round, naked. 
terminal. General involucrum of two spinous leaves, , Capsal^, 
rautldish, pointed.’ 

But in the Natural System of Lindlej; he stumbles upon^it 
fittest be by g^uess or chance — • 

‘ Order CCXLtV. — 9 unce£. The Rush tribe. 

* Diaobosis. — ^I lexapetaloideous herbaceous monocotyledons, with 
a superior ovarium, a half-glumaceous re^ilar perianthiuih, a pale 
soft testa, a single style, capsular fruit, and an embryo next the hilum. 

‘ Anomalies. — Flowers sometimes scarcely glumaceous.* 

^ Essential Chabacte^ — Flmvers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Calyx and corolla forming an inferior, 6-parted, more or less gluma- 
ceous perianthium. Stamens 6, inserted into the base of the seg- 
ments ; sometimes 3, and tlien opposite the calyx. Anthers^ 2 cell^ 
Ovarium^ 1 or 3 celled, 1 or many seeded, or 1-cellcki ^id 3«9eeded. 
Style 1. generally 3, sometimes only 1. jPratV, capsular, 

with 3 valves, which have the dissepiment in their middle ; sometimes 
destitute of valves, and l*seedeil by abortion. Seeds with a testa, 
which is neither black nor crustaceous; albumen^ firm, fleshy, or car- 
tilaginous; embryo within it, i?, Br, (1810) — Herbaceous plants, 
with fliscicled or fibrous roots. Leaves^ flstular, or flat and channelled, 
with parallel veins. hifloresceme^ often more or less capitate. 
Floioersy generally brown or green.’ 

To take another case, where tliere can be no difficulty in guess- 
ing the Natural Order to wliich the specimen belongs, the reader 
is advised to cximiiare the generic and specific characters of the 
Malva sylvestris, or common mallow (Monadelphia polyandria), 
of Sir James Smith, with the diagnosis, anomalies, and essential 
character of the Malvaceae, or mallovir tribe, of the Natural 
Systenn. • « 

Tliese two systems, we repeat, are not inconsistefit and anta-^ 
gonistic, like the corpuscular and uBclulatory theories of light, but 
may, and ought to made mutually to support each other. One 
is tiie dictionary, the other the grammar of the science. The 
Liiin?ran amingement is professedly artiflcial ; but it performs 
much more than it promises. Artificial systems for the discrimi- 
nation of plants are one thing ; and, as Sir James Smith says, ^ the 
philosophy of botanical arrangement, or the study of the natural 
affinities of plants, is quite another matter. But it would be as 
idle, while wo pursue this last-mentioned subject, so deep and so 
intricate that its most able cultivators are only learners^ to lay 
aside the continuiil use of the Linnaean System, as it would be for 
philologists and logiciatiS'^to slight the convenience, and indeed 
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necessity, of the alphabet, and to substitute the Chinese character 
in its stead/ 

' Amidst our old school of Garden Literatitre the name of 
JEyelyn marhs quite an jspochu His Kahmdarium Hartens^j or 
Gardene/a Almananky set the pattern for a multitude of similar 
productions^ and may even yet be referred to as a uaefol mp- 
mind^. Hia * plant potatoes in your wmt ground’ is what we 
are obliged to tcome to after all. It is now ihe fashion to resus^ 
dtate from long forgotten seed-drawers many df bis plants that 
had been shelved for years, as chervil and basil : and attempts 
are being made tb render others more popular, as orache and 
lamb-lettime or com-salad.^ Purslane, we hope, wUl follow in 
the list of revivals ; in Germany it is still in great request for 
spring ^oups. Ourselves, long baffl^ in an j^ttempt to raise a 
crop of skirrets from seedj found in him the wrmkle which a host 
of gardeners had failed to supply : ^ March. Sow skirrets in rich, 
mellow, fresh earth, and nmist ; and when about a Jinger lonq^ 
plant obt one single roast *in a hole, at a foot distance/ — His 
New Conservatory or Greenhouse was the beginning of a 
series of results which il|, would be very long to relate. His 
translation of the * Compleat Gardener, by M. de la Quintinye, 
chief director of all the gardens of the French King,’ which, 
when ' made English,’ he believes to be * first and best of that 
kind that introduced the use of the Olitorie garden to any pur- 
pose,’ must have bad its effects ; as also his * Acetaria, or Discourse 
of Sallets ’—proving (even although pickles are included in the 
termf), that a more varied and artisticid eallat could be served two 
hundred years back than now, and that our only mode of ad- 
yweement in this line is to revive old fashions. Where is 
OUT list of ‘sallet-plants reduced to a competent number, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-jive f We may be inclined to refuse the sow-’ 
thistle, so * exceedingly welcome to the late Morocco ambassap- 
tior but sulih a thing as a good salad is now never dished in 
England, if there be truth in tlie proverb — 

< L’ insalata non b buon, ne bella, 

Ove son b la pimpinella/ « 

This pimpernel is V>ur common <bumet ; ^ but,’ says Evelyn, < a 
fresh sprig in wine recommoids it to us as its most genuine ele- 
ment’ — ^which may well accdtntt for its being *oi so cheering 


^ FrMieh 6a!n Oiem mdade dk pritrB^ from tbeix being generally eaten in Lent.* 

— Allfor certoilily deserve « among the penitential berbe: The 

•tomai^thst has admitted them it apt tovrypeocoef. 

t * ’HUos*— The abortive and afttt-fruit of meloni, beiog pioUed at eusumber, 
mAo an eseetbnt tallet ‘ Potato.— The small gr^ fruit (when about the sise of 
tki trild oberry) bidag piokled, it an agroeable ttlulr ^ 

and 



am} exUlarating a quality.’ ^ Sampiet^^ 'loo, is G)i(Uel]^ . tteg* 

lected:— 

< Not only picktod, but crude and colds wbeo yotttig md tender 
eudi as we may cultivate and have in our fcR^min-gaidebs 
year round), it is, in my opinion, for its ardmaiic iM.ollier eiU^m 
uertues and effects against the spleen, cleansing the passage^ shajqiM^ 
appetite, &c., so &r preferable to most of qur hotter herbs aitd 
ingredients thab X Have often wondered it has not been kmg aince 
propagated in the potanere, as it is in France, &om wheq^e,! 
frequently receiv'd the*seeds, which have prospered better and niore 
kindly with me than what comes from our pwn ooasts. ft does 
indeed pickle so well, as being of a more tender stalk and leaf, but^ {& 
all other respects, for composing sallets it has nothing like it/ 

We are all acquainted with 

* One that gathers samphire* 

half-way down the face of Dover cliff ; but how many of our 
readers know the taste of *the produce of that ^dreadful tiifide* ? 
The samphire business now-a^days must be a, snlall concern. « 
One or two species of glasswort are sold and pickled ia Nof-» 
folk by the style and title of samphire, but are as false a sub- 
stitution as was the fair maid who listed * under the name of 
Richard Carr/ The pickled Salicomias taste of nothing but the 
vinegar and the spices, and altogether differ from that classic 
umbcllifcr the Critliinum maritiinum. 

Were it not unfair to disturb tlie repose of so good a man, one 
would almost wish to raise the ghost of Evelyn to solve a great 
difficulty of modem times — what is the mode of dressing sallet 9 
Family quarrels have arisen on the sul^ect ; the salad-bowl may 
yet lead to divorces a mensd. With us, an early recollection is 
simple lettuce slired tolerably fine, just moistened sdl over with 
vinegar, and dusted with sugar ; a preparation to be' tried by 
those hitherto ignorant of it. A mode that baa been dogmatically^ 
insisted on, as the only orthodox one, is to wipe each Ibaf of lettuce 
(which is ^one admissible) dry ; dien to bring the oil in contact 
with every part of the surface, finishing with the least dash of 
vinegar and sprinkle of ssdt. ^This would be the order of the 
day — pure and simple. A favourUe Parisian top-dressing is to place 
a little flock of fresh-water crayfish on the suihmit of the vwaot 
mass ; an appropriate garnish fish salads, and, with ns, imi« 
table by shrimps and prawns when crayfish are not. The azure 
and blue flowers of borage, and the orange and brown ones of 
nasturtium, are grateful to two senses at least ; but it is not easy 
to have them fresh on a London sideboard. Faded, they are an 
bad asp the flowers out of Madam’s last summex^s bonnet. Dr. 
Kitchen^s cooked salad, Vrewn over with a stratum of uncookad, 
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rea a aenoua and inmrejudioed consideiation. Tamgcm 
_ ir, or anything else which must predominate, we hold to be 
hereticed. Suad is good society ; whatever is obtrusive must be 
excluded. Therefore we think that the quality of the oil is not 
criticised with sufficienb strictness t if it has the least twang, it 
predominates over everything, and you continue to taste it aftar 
It should have been long forgotten. 

At this juncture our readers will thank us for^roduciw (by 
permission courteously granted) a ^ Receiut for a Winter Mlad,’ 
written many years ago at Castle Howard by the late Mr. Sydney 
Smith, He so i%ixely«(after school-days) used his admirable 
talent for versification, that this specimen of it would be valued, 
even although the Prescription were not — what it certainly is — in 
itself an excellent one ^ 

< iVo large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to tlie salad give. 

, Of mordent mustanl add*a single spoon— 

* Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of LucCa crown, 

And once with vinegar, procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow' of two we11-boile<l eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison 's tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the Epicure may say — 

Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to-day ! * 

To return to Mr. Evelyn — while he gave a helping hand to 
rational imptbvement, the amiable senior cautiously avoided hor- 
ticultural quackeries : — e 

^ March, — Sow stock gillyflowers in the full of the moon, to 
produce double flowers^ In the meantime, let gentlemen and l^ies 
who are curious trust 4ittle by mangenisme,* insuccations, or medecine, 
to alter tJie speeiesy^or indeed the forms and shapes of flowers con- 
siderably, that is, to vender that doubfe whicht nature produces hut 
single/ Ac. — Kdeiidartum, 

Evelyn moreover is valuable by bdpiiig us to mark the inlaro- 
dttc^km of several of our cultivati^ v^etables. Of * Artiebauz^’ 

^ * Mangonito, to polUh, paint, and trim iq> a thi(ig to make ft ktter/r- 
AUuworth, k 

" ‘ he 
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he tells us (Aeetaria) : < Tis ncKt yeiji^temg mice <h£i itohle 
thistle came first into Italy, improved to ^S' maguitutfe ' l^ eul^ 
ture^ and so me in Engle^ t^ th^ wm commonly foM fot 
erowAs a piece ; but what Carthage yUearly spent in diem — nSPlinV 
computes the sum — amounted to sestert^ sena fm7/tttm-«---99j()00h 
Sterling. Note that of the Spanish cardanr-^ uild and smaller 
artiehaakj with sharp-pointed leaves ancLlesseT head— the stalks^ 
being blanched and tender, are served up h la poiverade (that is^ 
with oyl, pepper, &•.), as the Frmich term is.* Of ‘ PompO]^ 
beloved dish, so highly celebrated by old Cato’ he says : ^ 
scarce an hundred years since we first hdd Cabbages out of Hol- 
land ; Sir AnthoOT Ashley, of Wiburg St. Giles, in Dorsetshire 
(ancestor of the Earls of Shaftesbury), being — ^os I am told— the 
^Tst who planted them in •England.’ Of the melon he bids us 
* Note, that this fruit was very rarely cultivated in England, so 
as to bring it to maturitjr, till Sir Geor^ Gardner came out of * 
Spain ; I myself remembering when og ordinaiy melon would have 
been sold for Jim or rix skillingsJ Spinach wu, ^*by onginal a 
Spaniard.’ Tarragon also ^ of Spanish extraction y and ^ the cauly- 
flower (anciently unknown) from Aleppo.’ 

Some of our garden esculents are of high antiquity ; asparagus 
was a favourite vegetable with Cato, and onions are inscrutable. 
Others are .quite modem upstarts. Sea-kale is one of these — by 
the present mode of producing it. And a truly British dish it is. 
On many pai;ta of the south coast the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit of searching for it in the 
spring wiiere it grows spcmtancously, and cutting off *tbe young 
and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a blanched 
state, close to the crown of the root. Evelyn, confounding it 
with ‘ the broccoli from Naples, perhaps the nabnerida of Pliny’ 
— [or Athenseus rather] — * capitata marina et Jlmda/ mentions 
that ^ our sea-keele, the ancient and gsowinff on our coa8|^, 

are very delicate.’ But its cultivation is a recent practice. Mr. 
Curtis, in his Directions for CktltiaatiT^ the Crambe maritima or 
Sea-hale (1799), tells us, — 

^ Mr. William Jones, of Chelsea, saw bundles of it, in a cultivated 
state, exposed for sale in Chichesmr market, in fiie year 1763. I learn 
firom difierent persons that attempts hare been made at various times to < 
iaHMuoe it to the London market8,*6iit ineffectual^, A few.ym^ 
i^nce 1 lenewsd the attempt mysdf, and though it teas not attended 
tseti oA ths sneeess I could have mekedt I flatter myself it has been 
the meaiwof making the plant so generally known that in future tli6 
oraikets of the first city in the world will be duty supplied with tkis 
most desUable ettioW . . 

Rbahaafb affords itSc laMk itistance of tfao infrusion and e^b- 

iroL. uxxix. VO. cLxxvii. c Ushment 
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lisfament of strange heAage in our kitchen-gardens. Mr, Cuthill, 
the we]l-*known horticulturist of Camberwell^ with a praiseworthy 
feeling of respect for a senior brother of the craft, records in hie 
Practical Instrmii(m for the Cultimtian of the Potato, Ac. Ac. 
(1850), that— 

* Mr. Joseph Myatt of Deptford, a most baoevolent man uo>rtr 
upwards of seventy years <of age, was the first to cultivate rhubarb on 
a large scale. It is now nearly forty years since he sent his two 
sons to the Borough market with five bmehes—tjof which they could only 
sell three. The next time they took ten bun^es, all of which were 
sold. Coming evehis cast their shadow hefore^ and from the small 
but increased sale Mr. Myatt judged that rhubarb would become a 
favourite. He therefenre determine to increase its cultivation, and 
year afler year added to his stock. For his first dozen roots he was 
indebled to his friend Mr. Oldacre, gaidener to Sir Joseph Banks. 
They consisted of a kind imported from Russia, finer and much earlier 
than the pui^ variety cultivated by the B:t®ntwood growers for Covent 
Garde^^ Mr. Myatt had to contend against many prejudices ; but 
time, that universal leveller, overcame and broke down every barrier,^ 
and rhubarb is now no longer called physicl 

The foot-stalks of the physioplant are now regarded as a ne- 
cessary rather than a luxdry in culinary management. Tlie most 
. frugal table can display its rhubarb pudding or tart, in season. 
The dainty has been published at a different rate from the pine- 
apple — another bit of a parvenu amongst the respectable fruit 
families. In a copy of the Ilortus M^icus Ametelodamus^ now 
by favour at band, on the plate Ananas is entered the following 
MS. note by P. Collinson — the eminent F.R.S. : — ‘ S' Matthew 
Decker first brought the Ananas or Pine Apple into England to 
his Garden at Richmond, where I saw them about the year 1712.’ 
In the Horticultural Transactions, vol. i. (p. 150), we read : — 

* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, 
the year 1^16, r^arks the circumstance of pine-apples being served 
' up in the dessert at the Electoral table at Hanover as a thing she had 
never before seen or heard of. Had pines been then grown in Eng- 
land, her ladyship could not have been ignorant of the fact.* 

It would be almost presumptuous in us to^offer any attestation 
of the great I'alue*' of these Tfansnetions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. To mention merely a few of many remark- 
able elderly papers — ^the * A&ount of a new Strawberry, wi^. a 
coloured Figure, by Michael Keens [N.B. not JTeen], Gardesler 
.of Isleworth;^ * Ait Account of Two Varieties of Cherry, raised 
at Downton Castle ;* * Notes relative to the first Appearance of 
the Aphis Lanigera or Apple-Tree Insect in this Country,* Ao., 
are now imppttant portions of hoxjficultuTal history, 

^ Of the multitudes who pass through Covent-garden Market 

V six 
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six days out of seven, the great majority certainly are unaware 
of the time and trouble that many common esculents have cost 
the gardener. Perpend, for example, the almost twelvemon^s* 
occupance of his soil by the best varieties of broccoli — 
the vulgar are constantly confounding with cauliflowers. 

^ When the bright Bull ascendyig^ first adorns 
The Spring’s &ir forehead with bis golden horns, 

Italian seras with parsimonious hand 

The watchful gardener scatters o’er* his land ; 

Quick moves flie rake, with iron ^eeth divides 
The yielding glebe, the living treasure hides ; 

O’er the smooth soil, with horrent thorns beset. 

Swells in the breeze the undulating net ; 

Bright shells andsfeathers dance on twisting strings, 

And the scared finch retreats on rapid wings. 

< But when three leaves the young aspirer rfioots, ^ 

To other soils transplant the Shortened roots ;• * 

There in wide ranks thy verdant realms divide. 

Parting each opening file a martial stride. ' ' 

■ 

^ When leads the Spring amid her budding groves* 

The laughing Graces and the quivered Loves, 

Again the Bull shall shake his radiant hair 
O’er the rich product of his early care ; 

With hanging lip and longing eye shall move, 

And Envy dwell in yon blue fields above. 

^ Ofl: in each month, })oetic Tighe I be thine. 

To dish green broccoli with savoury chine ; 

Oft down thy tuneful throat be thine to cram 
The snow-white cauliflower with fowl and ham I 
!Nor envy thou, with such rich Viands blest, 

TJie pye of Perigord, oriiwallow’s nest/ — Phgtologia, p. 560. 

• ^ 

The knowing Doctor shows his taste in lauding the green broccoli, 
despised as they are by cooks because they do not dish so prettily 
as the white. We wish we had space either for verse or prose 
that might let the reader into the secret of growing seit-kale with- 
out the expense of pots and fercing, and df better flavour than 
with those aids ; but the carte of our course of vegetables must 
be limited. Otherwise there wei^ no less temptation to enlarge 
on leeks and cibbols ; ‘ hot,’ says Evelyn, ^ and of vertue pro- 
lifick^ since Latona, the mother of Apollo, long’d after them/ 
He adds — * the Welch, who eat them much, are observ’d to be 
very fruitful.’ It is not, however, recorded that Ancient Pistol 
becaifie the parent of m family of Revolvers in consequence of 
his compulsory feast during * the Gallia wars/ 

c 2 Fox 
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$*01 these, and a host of other thii^s, we must refer to Loudon’s 
EveyehpcBdia Gardening — a most useful compendium — if we 
may cafl so bulky a book a compendivmy which, however, it truly 
is. But for a weekly supply of varied information the Gardener's 
Chronicle takes the lead. Dr. Lindley^s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for its merits — ^but, if more be asked for, observe thd 
free use made of it by Second-K^hpp publications. An amusing 
and sometimes a valuable potion of the paper is the * Home 
Correspondence’ — a sort of committee of the whole house of 
readers, with the editor ^n the chair. Experiences, hopes, disco- 
veries, crotchets, are herein detailed and discuss^ — the more 
modest virtuosi adopting such veils as X. V. Z. or P. Q. R, 
(They are all above L. S. D.) Curious pseudonyms are sometimes 
concocted one lynx-eyed fellow call^himself Argo, disturbing 
the memory of the lady who signed Ignoramo, and the Bill of a 
certain veteran patriot for the better regulation of Omnibt — 
but tlfeoe are welcome plums, to save us from eating too much 
plain pudding. There is always enough of solid matter, a suffi- 
ciency of pih^s de resistance^ to ballast the trifle and the bonbon 
cokers. •• 

As to the Cottage Ghrdener^ its contents are more suitable 
for a double-coach-housed * cottage of gentility ’ — than for that 
usually tenanted by the labourer. But the only fault in this is, 
that an unnecessarily humble title has been assumed. The genuine 
cottager would hardly spend Zd. per week upon garden literature, 
whatever he might on seeds and plants ; and his landlord or his 
rector will probably have given or lent him Paxton’s Cap- 
lendar, or some other of the many useful elementary books that 
are to be had. It is desirable that the labourer should tal<e an 
interest in, and see, the«higher operations of the art; he will 
perform the lower ones all the l^ter for the apprenticeship. 

‘ though he be likeSy never to have a vinery and a pinery of his 
own to attend to, an initiation into their mysteries will help him 
to treat his children with a pldheful of early radishes, and his wife 
W'ith a dish of out-door grapes ; and if she has the self-denial to 
turn them into money, instead of eating thehi, she will esteem 
him and them none the less for that; We have observed in the 
gardens of those labourers whose opportunities are above the 
average of their class, mosl pleasing evidence of the •know- 
ledge they have thus acquiied. Just as a course of ^mathe- 
jna^a at Cahibridge would make a man all the more valuable 
as m. ecoountant or a clerk, so, to the horticultural graduate, 

* The lane jntriareh who, when lome graoele^roriM laughed at a itatcmeiit of 
Uiif said, ^ honouiabte nenben iu white waiiteoals Caieht be a» jneny bm they cboNu 
but he wai epeaklog ssriaUmJ^ 
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digging is his dynamics, planting his statics, forced cucumbers 
and kidney-beans bis theory of heat and light — Chinese Nym- 
phieas and American Victorias with their hotwater apparatus and 
the fountain are his hydrostatici — and the beds of seedlings, 
perhaps, may be his differential calculus, when he finds hour 
•differently they turn out from what he had calculated on I 

The amateur who, happening to hsnre a sufficiency of land 
attached to bis residence, chooses hinmlf to take the eommaml 
of two or .three labourers, instead of employing a Mined pro- 
fessional at a high salary — {wages might be offensire)-*-is of 
compulsion the most assiduous student s>f gaiden literature. His 
practice will be adapted to various ends^ according as utility 
or ornament is the object the more desirable in his i^tote of 
affairs. Bat his horticujiture is mostly of the composite order } 
he cultivates a garden of all-work. As the celebrated cob- 
bler * lived in a stall — that served him for parlour and kitchen 
and all,’ so the independent manager arranges a plot of ground 
so as to comprise the convenience^ of orchard, lutchefi^arden, 
shrubbery, parterre, and terrace. And a capital school it is 
for the men and boys who are wise enough to look after in- 
struction while working in it, Hc^w well, too, an avenue of 
standard perpetual roses bannoniscs with the line of a feathery 
asparagus bed I How little there is to displease in a rectanguW 
strawberry-ground enclosed in a frame-work of brilliant low- 
growing flowers, with an outer fillet of box, having openings left, 
like the gates of a Roman cam]), for the appn)ach of the work- 
men and the fruit-gatlierers I What pleasant strolls may be taken 
in a wilderness of apple, bullace, cherry, plum, filbert, and medlar- 
trees, with an underwood of the periwinkles great and small, 
honesty, and primroses, and with one path at least skirting the edge 
of the fish-pond, from which a pike fof dinner may always be had I 
tlis visitors enjoy the combination as much as himself. He asks' 
a city friend which he will have put into his carsiage — a bask€ft 
of flowers or a hamper of vegetab^s and the answer is, ^ Both 1 ’ 
To make it perfect in its way, all the spare decoration he can 
afford to bestow vpon it siiould tend to make it a winter garden^ 
Winter gardening has hitherto been but Imperfectly worked up 
in England. The poet Wordsworth mode this a particular study, 
and we regret that he has died witfiout writing fully on it — ^unless * 
indeed his MS, papers may contain such a lucubration. He 
used* to speak witli great contempt of the sums spent on donseiv 
vatories, and the neglect of the English winter-garden proper. 
The rose-garden has been so assiduously enriched in France, and 
the slahlia-botder herea because, at the seasons when those flowers 
make their brightest i^play, it is the fashion for the aristocracy 

to 
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to be re$ident in their country mansions (so called a non manendo 
we suppose) : Christmas has an equal daim on then presence 
at the family home — and that claim is, we all know, usually com-^^ 
plied with. If only for the ladies* sake, then, a bright and 
cheerful winter-garden ought to be within an easy trip of thd> 
drawing-room at every ^ place ’ deserving such a title — nay, it 
ought deddedly to be within view of the breakfast-room windows. 

The vast amount of money lavished on conservatories does not 
bring an adequate return to any but Clan A^Forcer. The most 
expensive ones we have seen are so far from the house that they 
can really add veryiittle<to the luxury either of exulting proprie^ 
tor or applausive guests. We admit the comfort in severe weather 
of such an additional saloon — when the arrangement justifies that 
designation, and when care and judgmf^t regulate the resort to 
it ; — but we have little more to say in the laudatory line — and 
a good deal per contra^ It is the open air that must stimulate 
the languid appetite, raise the depressed spirits, and colour the 
faded clDeek with newly-oxj^genised blood. Were the Crystal 
Palace to be kept up in spite of rather strong pledges, and, as 
some prophesy, to present us by and bye with a wilderness of 
walks meandering through howers of exotic bloom, it would be the 
most insalubrious promenade in London ; the rarer and choicer 
the Flora, the less entitled to rivet your admiration, young ladies ! 
On a sultry summer^s day, fairly divided between heavy showers 
»nnd scorching sunshine, you have seen a bottle of claret — or the 
decanter to which it ought not to have been transferred — or a 
caraffe of water from the deep well — brought into your dear 
papa’s comfortable dining-room ; before it stood long on . the 
table, the bright glass was dim, and soon down trickled the dew- 
drops, running races which should reach the bottom first ; well, 
permit us paternal reviewel's to whisper that after half an hour’s 
walk through the frosty air you are the cool claret-bottle, or the 
*%raffe of spring water, when you enter the seductive orchid- 
house. The dew does not run ^ff your encasing integuments, but 
it saiuraJtes them. You might ^most as wisely take a walk on the 
floor of the aquarium as here. If you doubt « our word, go and 
stand before the nearest kitchen-firq, and see how you will reek and 

steam. What would your mamma say — ^what would Sir ^ 

or Dr. , who has taken sveh pains with you, think, if you 

wore to spend two or three hours in the laundty during the height 
of thb engagement on a washing-day ? As you happen to have 
lungs -and a skin, it matters not what you are looking at, as long 
as the atmosphere is the satoie — whether at the brightest of flowers 
or the most prismatic of soap-bubbles, No indoor prom«iade 
should tell more forcibly on the hygmmmr, or indicate the dew- 
point 
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point with greater suddenness, than a common sittingwHoom. But 
in this arid climate, even the camellia casts off its blossom-^buds. 
It disinherits its own lovely offspring, and rejects them with as 
decided a scorn, as if it had discovered that it was producing a crop 
of Hy^ian pills instead of pure ornaments for innocent l^auties^ 
The climate of the orange, not that of the camellia, may do for a 
winter-garden. If ever our admirable Palace of Glass becomes 
a showy, steamy, suffocating Jardin d’lfiver, it will be a capital 
thing for the apotheemes ; such a vigorous crop of colds, coughs, 
and consumptions wiU be raised that it will be the Walk, if not 
the Dance of Death, to frequent it. If all tales be ti'ue, we may 
anticipate the Canter ; — but seriously, we hope never to see 
a comparative bill of mortality of those who take Hyde Park 
exercise in whatever shape within doors, and those who take it 
wltliout. 

November and December are not winter, either astronomi- 
cally or horticulturally speaking, though they are pojralarly con- 
sidered as an integral part of the dreary seasoru often 

display on their damp and chilly bospm many a* ‘ last pale 
blossom of the expiring year,’ which we cannot calculate on as 
likely to be useful to as. The winte^ for which our garden sub 
Jove friffido is designed is the time from the solstice, St. Thomas’s 
Day, till the moment when — if we may be pardoned for recurring 
to heathenish phrase— r-Phoebus takes the Ram by the -horns, as a 
slight exercise for bis arms previous to his tougher encounter with 
the Bull. After the solstice the sun is indeed getting upstairs, but 
acris Hyems grasps the reins tightly, and will generally insist on 
driving through the stage laid out for him. To lengthen and to 
strengthen are the respective performances of the daylight and the 
cold. The nearer we get to the conclusion of the real winter, 
the more is a garden felt to be an acti&l necessary of life. 

Wc go to work, therefore, at once, and will fancy — or why 
not sketch from familiar reality? — a most ^capable’ situgtioiiT 
A horseshoe of saddle-back biHs^ encloses a sufficient concavity 
open to the full south. Of course the tops and upper slopes of 
the rising gi’ound J^elong to the park. The summits are crowned 
with noble Scotch firs, genuine Highlancj^rs — not Yankee im- 
postors, which so much more abound, but true descendants from 
the glorious forests of Bncmar — and they have now put on those 
lovely glaucous hues at the tips of their branches which you do not 
see itr spring or summer. Beneath them is a thicket of gorsO, fast 
coming into bloom. We descend the heights, wluch are covered 
with velvety grass : nothing but sheep could make the turf so 
cushiony ; and here ^ have some Dorset ewes bard at work 
preparing early lamb* \Here and there are a few solitary cadars 

of 
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of Lelmiloit afid weeping birch-trees, the latter to look like 
g^ghntic ostrich-feathers on boar-frosty mornings ; for we do not 
wish to forget that it is winter, but to enjoy its beauties and its 
blessings. * 0 , af/ ye works *of the Loi^, bless ye the Lord: 
praise him, and' magnify diim for eirer. Oye tcinter and summer, 
bless ye the Lord : praise him,' and magnify him for ever.’ Ir 
it not brilliant ? The almost level rays of the sun are shot into 
a reverberating amphitheatre, whence they cannot escape ; it is a 
whispering gzdleiy for the flirtations of the ^nbeams. And here 
is the wicket in the park paling by which we enter the sanctum 
from without. Wfe aro» now under a thicket of laurels, and 
emerge again on well-kept turf, with plenty of gravel walks to 
go hither and thither in the bright mornings after rainy nights. 
But even at the edge of the laurels we^have flowers : — coltVfoot 
of two kinds, the scentless white, and the hcliotrope-sccntcd, and 
the pink buds of that little bright blue flower which, as some 
people wrongly call it Forget-me-not,* might riglitly be named 
Herc-f-hm-again. Wc descend this second shoulder of our Alpine 
heights, and the scene, as is right, becomes ever more genial. 
Hardy evergreens only are admissible within the boundaries of 
our enclosure. Everything here must carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, can be full of bravery 
in the hey-day of summer and go^ fortune. Our search is for 
whatever will make a goodly show, and even bear blossoms, in 
spite of the insults of the north wind and the disdainful looks of 
the sun. Tiic cypress is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of 
the south of Europe ; it is respectable in the south of England ; 
shabby-genteel higher up the island; in the north, miserable 
and poverty-struck. Of course local circumstances, and especi- 
ally peculiar skill and care, can modify the average effects of 
latitude — even within a ddzen miles of Edinburgh we have lately 
admired some noble specimens ; but wherever, in spite of a fair 
ntrial of sedulous attention, the cypress sinks below the standard of 
respectability, there is no wisdom in continuing the fight against 
Nature — the idea is to be manfully dropped. We have too often 
groaned over the aspect of cypresses that look^ as if their owner 
were taking care of them against 09 apprehended scarcity of birch- 
brooms. 

England, rich as she is, is ttoanually ai^uiring fresh evergreen 
wealth. The most hopeful of these novelties come from Japan 
and the north, of China;, and it is remarkable how admirably 
the productions of those regions thrive in our own climate. A 
great loss to our winter scenery is the non-hardiness of the 
Ceratonia Siliqua, or St. John’s breadi' Its masses of almost 
black evergreen foliage would tell well ^;ainst the bright hues of 

our 
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our hill sides ; and its depth of tint is fo toloiizlesir as har- 
monise well with any adjoining object. But to pine for what 
cannot be ours is weakness. The ilexes are some compeiisatioii^; 
but how they, like fig->trees that db'bear fruit in th# open air, hug 
the sea-shore! Near the sea, even hoary corkHtrees may be 
grown in England. Aucubas are useful, but, from their peculiar 
spottiness, they do not mix well with other evergreens; they 
must be either solitary, or in clumps by themselves. The yeW ^ 
is invaluable, both in a formal and in a picturesque garden; 
a hedge of it may be reared into perfection within four or fivse 
years, and there is, after all, no such hedges but when clipped 
it is shorn of one of its great beauties as a decorative plants 
its exquisitely semi-transparent pink berries. Otherwise, it affords, 
though with less breadth, the dark relieving mass which the Cera- 
tonia would furnish so muSh more boldly. The good old varieties 
of holly ought to be held in reverential esteem. Certain long 
lanes in the North Riding, bordered with hollies and yews, are 
among the most beautiful bits of winter scenery > that d^ell on 
our recollection. Mr. Wonlsworth’s own grounds* at Rydal, 
though within narrow limits, justified the beautiful lines — 

Those native plants, 

The ITolly and the Yew, endear the hours 
Of Winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

Imagination — not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the Worldling’s mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluoiis cares. 

And trivial astentation — is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of Time and Nature.’ 

A garden o^vergreens, with the shades nicely graduated, parti- 
cularly when the distance harmonises* well, may be arranged to 
have the ideal character of one of Martin’s oj Danby’s imagine^ 
tive landscapes. • * 

Observe that arbutus, fruit, flotgreTs, and foliage, all courting 
approval at once ; the dwarf clumps of laurustinus sparkling ip 
the breeze ; and the rosemary, fragrant dew of the sea : — ‘ that’s 
for remembrance — ^pray you, ,love, remember.’ We gathered 
twigs of that, and of the bitter rue yonder, when little — — 
died. * There’s rue for you, and diere’s some for me,* Pardon 
the mention of the circumstance, but life and death equally come 
to mind in a winter garden. — * Yon may wear pour rue with 
a difference.’-— And here we are gay ; is not this beautiful ? 
a large bed of Erica camea covered thriee thickly with rosy blos- 
soms4 The next bed Is now fading, the season is so forward ; 
this mass of ChristmiW Tmes and green-flowered hellebore, fringed 
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with what men call wirder aconite^ but god«, Me new? year’e 
This neat mosaic of bright colours is a bit of legerdemain* 
You have snowdrops, hepaticas, Van Thol tulips, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses, vernal squills, and a feW other pretty things, all bedded on 
a carpet of brightest moss, and inclosed in a border of green 
rosettes — themselves the Pride of London in days of yore. The 
assemblage is small, select, and brilliant. Some of the coterie 
are slightly forced, and ko plunged with their pots ; and at dusk, 
a light wooden frame, like a Brobdignagian dish-cover, is placed 
over all to keep out mischief. 

The next thing to display is our darling pet — the work of our 
own hands. In some spots ampng the neighbouring woods, on a 
black moory soil, the self-sown primroses sport into great variety 
of colour ; hardly two are to be found alike. They pass from 
bright sulphur, through sad-coloured* neutral tints, to orange, 
lilac, and vivid crimson. It was easy to have a bed filled with 
the proper soil, and at our leisure to search for specimens, trowel 
in hand, and transfer them to their final site. The mixture of a 
few choic;c plants inveigled out of cottage gardens, adds brilliancy 
by their more decided hues ; but the best effect is obtained 
when the primroses are ^^en quite at random. There is even 
now (January) a pretty slmw, and has been since November ; but 
in spring the green leaves will be hardly visible for the variously 
clouded colouring with which they are overtopped. In that sunny 
comer you will find violets in flower, though foliage only is to bo 
seen ; the single blue Russian, and the double pink. The patches 
of pulmonaria, with leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing 
from pink to blue, are not to be despised ; and here is a charming 
little rarity now coming on, the double pilewort (Ranunculus 
ficaria) ; it has the usual gold-lacquered petals, with a centre like 
that of the double anemiSne. * But there are two s^ts of double 
anemones ; those like the double pilewort, in which the stamens 
^ and pistils au converted into minute petals, and which belong to 
the spring garden — and the JKilkenny anemones, in which the 
numl^r of true petals is multiplied, the parts of fructification 
remaining the same. These are a great help^to make the winter 
garden gay. On a^^mild forenoon the bees will show you how 
glad they* are to find them there. The wood-laurel, the Pyms 
japonica, and wallflowers double and single, brown and yellour, 
are blossoming in abundance. We have accomplished something 
actual, instead of dreaming about impossibilities. ^Tisodonel* 
cries Thomson ; but of the rest of his exclamation not a word can 
be agreed to — 

< dread Winter spreads I is latest glooms, ^ > 

« And reigns tremendous o’er the ^nquer’d year. 


How 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful J Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain/ 

Not so : — nothing more easy than to elicit a smile from the grimt- 
mest of the seasons. Both the red-breasf and the thrush seem to 
eftjoy the scene, and express their approval in music. The water s 
edge terminates our walk in this direction^ Limited or artificial 
pieces of water never look brighter and more cheerful than in an 
open winter. An avcnsie of standard Portugal laurels— like those 
at Trcntbam, though on a modest scale — conducts us to a flight 
of stone steps. A glass door admits us Ufa conservatory-passage 
filled on each side with orange-trees, myrtles, cinerarias, Chinese 
primroses, and so on. Another glass-door is opened, and we are 
in the house again. t ^ ^ 

The extreme geographical limit at which horticultural practices 
have been carried on, is probably marked by Sir Edward Parry s 
cultivation of mustard and* cress, • sallets good for the 8Corj)ute, 
while exploring that most fearful of cul de^saes^ the Nprtn-West 
Passage. This was certainly venturing to a high, if not a great 
latitude in gardening, and deserves to be remembered as one of a 
thousand instances of the benevolent wisdom habitually exercised 
by our great sea captains. Parry^s ship is the Ultima Thule of 
kitchen — as w^ell as winter— gardens. 

We may therefore be permitted to take a bold flight thence, 
and alight at once in Iceland. Here we have a country pos- 
sessing no mere modem civilization, and we may suppose that 
horticulture lias done its utmost, till Mr. Paxton erects a still 
grajuler miracle over the region of the Oeysers, and that efficient 
boiler shall serve to grow things unseen before.^ At present 
olitory viands .arc the choicest of luxuries. Even in the middle 
of summer the inhabitants are exposed to so much snow, frost, 
and cold, as almost to prevent all cultivation# The veffctavians ^ 
would have a difficulty in carrying out their dietary here. The 
Icelanders, at least, are not given tw browsing; they are neither 
long-cared pachy<lcrms nor blatant ruminants. Fish is their staff 
of life. The main •population is ichthyophagous; rye-bread is 
only brought to the table of thfi superior class of people. Sir 
William Hooker says : — 

< Many of the bouses in the town, as well as (tliough more rarely) 
those in Jilie country, have small gardens atftiched to them, fenced in* 
with high turf walls, and generally kept neat and from weeds. 
Cabbages, especially the rutabaga, turnips, and potatoes, with some- 
times a few carrots, are attempted, but never arrive at any great de- 
gree of-perfection. Probafcy the best garden, both in point of soil and 
situation, in the town, wasthat of Mr. Savignac. Here we had, In 
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the month of August, good turnips about the siae of an apple, and po- 
tatoes as large as the common Dutch. Radishes and turnip-radishes 
ulere very good in July and August. In other gardens, and especially 
out of the town, vegetation was extremely languid ; and even in the 
month of August, when the cabbages ought to be in their best state, 
I was in many gardens where a half-crown piece would have covered 
the ■ whole of the plant, and where potatoes and turnips came io 
nothing.’ — Tour in Iceland^ p. 25. 

These difficulties would seem enough to baffle the most expert 
Fairservice that Dreepdaily ever sent ouf. Yet, in spite of all 
this, to show theoforcew of imagination, there is extant a native 
work of renown, entitled. Hie Georgies of Iceland I — ‘ a fine 
poem,’ — attesteth the reporter 1 As to the realities, Sir William’ s 
account is confirmed by a traveller of 1834 : — 

‘ Radishes and turnip-radishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive, 
and were looking pretty well in the governor’s garden ; but he be- 
stowed much care and labour on his little piece of ground, and often 
took ^eat pleasure in pointing out to me the healthy vigour of three 
or four plants of the moiintaiu-ash, which (after I forget how many 
years’ growth) had attained to the height of about four feet, and in 
the possession of which he prided himself not a little, assuring me 
that tliey were in fact the'^only plants that deserved the name of trees 
within many miles around Reikiavik. The gardens I am speaking of 
had apparently abundance of good soil,* and were all in a sheltered 
situation, facing the south-west ; and yet, one knows not why, under 
such favourable circumstances, everytJiing in them appeared to be 
languishing. 1 do not recollect that we saw a cabbage-head at all in 
any part of our future journey ; and yet when we were at Reikiavik, 
the weather in August was comparatively mild (Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer fluctuating in the daytime from 49^ to 63"), and nothing 
approaching to frost occurred' during the short nights. If then there 
be not some other circumstance adverse to the growth' of a far more 
hardy and vigorous vegetation^ I should he disposed to ascribe ike 
want of success t6 mismanagement — JUarrow^s Visit to Iceland^ 
p. 106. 

Tliere is the rub — which we would try to settle one way or 
another, were we converted to Whiggery and honoured by some 
comfortable commi|ioneTship in the icy regions. A dinner with- 
out good vegetables is an imperfflet a&ir ; still they do their best 
to fill the hiatus : — ^ 

* The governor sat at ^fae end of the table, and the Danish Prince 
on bis right hand. The dinner was remarkably well served* up, and 
therd was a display of vegetables, poor enough, it must be admitted, 
but such as is seldom met with at a dinner-table in Reikiavik, and they 
were cdl the produce of the governor's gardm.’ — Ibid,^ p. 313.^ 

. ^ Therefore there were no side-dish^ composed of the native 
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vegetable productiong which are oocasionallj prepared for food, 
such as angelica and scurvy-grass, besides the two or three kinds 
of edible Fuci, A taste of the Lichen Islondicus should have 
been offered to the illustrious and erudite strangers, and also a 
sample of the Sol^ the Focus pahnatus of Linnssus, which 
^cording to Hooker j p. 37) is eaten ^ either raw, with fish and 
butter, or boiled down in milk to a thick consistency, as is more 
common with people of property, who mix with if it can be 
qffardedf a little Jlour gf rye! The dandelion, too, is among the 
native plants of the island, and would stop a gap, either as a 
salad or a spinach: we ourselves have ssaten* it with relish, in 
spite of the rebellion of the cook and some Cassandric predic- 
tions of her betters. 

Contrast with this sad instance of gardening under difficulties 
— ^heat being the grand desideratum — the ^ watered gardens ^ of 
the East, where everything is unmanageably luxuriant, and cool- 
ness is the point of perfection for one’s dream of bliss : — 

^ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shfit up, a 
fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits ; campl^, witli spikenard. Spikenard and safbron ; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees ^ frankincense; myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon.’ 

We learn, from Mr. Kinglake, the most brilliant, and, neverthe- 
less, we suspect, about the most accurate of recent tour-skctchers, 
that these scenes remain unchanged since the day of the Wise 
King— 

< This Holy Damasem^ this Earthly Paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her bliss- 
ful shades — ^she is a city of hidden palaces of copses, andf gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing 
and ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the ssowy sides of Anti- 
Lebanon. Close along on the river’s edge, through seWen sweet mile^ 
of rustling boughs and deepest 6had% the city spreads out her whole 
length: as a man falls ^t, face forward on the brook, that he may 
drink and drink agajn, so Damascus, thirsting fur ever, lies down with 
her lips to the stream, and clings to its rusliing ^ters. 

* Wild as the nighest woodhufd of a deserted home in England, 
but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden of Damascus. 
Forest-trees tall and statdy enouffh, u you could see their lofty crests, 
yet le^d a tustling life of it bmow, with their branches struggling 
agmnst strong numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. The shade upon 
the earth is black as night. High, high above your head, and on 
eveiy side all down to Jme ground, the thicket is hemmed in and 
choked up by the interring boughs that droop with the weight of 
% reses, 
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roses, and load the slow air with their damask breath. The rose-trees 
which 1 saw were all of the kind we call damask ; they grow to an 
immense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patches of ground made clear from the cover, and these 
are either carelessly plant^ with some common and useful vegetable, 
or else are left free to the wayward ways of nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense 
with their eartiiy and bitter fragrance. There is a lane opened through 
the thicket, so broad in some places that you can pass along side by 
side — in some so narrow (the shrubs are for eVer encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, ^ go on the first and hold back the bough of the 
rose-tree. And through*this wilderness there tumbles a loud rushing 
stream, which is halted at last in the lowest comer of the garden, and 
then tossed up in a fl)untain by the side of the simple alcove. This is 
all. Never for an instant will the peqole of Damascus attempt to 
separate the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters.’ 
—Emken^ pp. 392-398. 

Our panorama might be endless — Beating the American mon- 
sters ifito nothingness ; but^’we must hurry on, still eastward, and 
will next take a peep at China. We quote from the very inter- 
esting little volume of Mr. Fortune, one of the horticultural mis- 
sionaries already alluded <. to, and, without doubt, among the most 
intelligent of his class : — 

* The gardens of the mandarins in the city of Ning-po are very 
pretty ; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental trees and 
shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf trees. 
Many of the latter are really curious examples of the patience and 
ingenuity of this people. Some are only a few inches high, and yet 
seem hoary with age. Not only are they trained to represent old 
trees in miniature, but some are made to resemble the flishionable 
pagodas of the country, and oftiers different kinds of animals, amongst 
which the deer seems to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be more readily bent into 
the desired f^rm i "the eyes and tongue are added afterwards — and 
the representation altogether is really good. When 1 was travelling 
on the hills of Hong-kong, a fe^v days after my first arrival, 1 met with 
a most curious dwarf Lycopodium, which I dug up and carried down 
to Messrs. Dent’s garden. Hai'^yah ! said the 'old compradore, and 
was in raptures of delight. All «the coolies and servants gathered 
round the basket to admire this curious little plant. 1 had not seen 
them evince so much gratification since I showed them the Old Man 
Cactus ( Cereus senilis)^ which 1 took out from England, and pr^ented 
to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On asking them why they prized 
the Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton-Englbh, — Ohy he 
too nisthia handsome; he grow only aUete a leete every year ; and 
sujpfose he be one hundred year ovla, he hsdy so high, — hoicking up 
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their hands an inch or two higher than the plant. This little plant is 
really very pretty, and often naturally takes the very form of a dwarf 
tree in miniature, which is doubtless the reason of its being such a 
favourite with the Chinese.’ — WandeHng» in Chma^ p. 94. 

The great point of attraction to a loi^-tailed gardener visiting 
JLondon would be the tiny stages of dwarf succulents in miniature 
pots, which look as if intended to be needed to the furniture of a 
doll’s house. It is said, that certain wealthy and kindhearted 
persons in China buy up the koo-shoo, or dwarf trees, for the 
sake of liberating them, by planting them in the open ground : 
but that the national benevolence does not prevent the m^ing of 
human koo-shoo, or monstrous dwarfs (of which the small-footed 
ladies are a commencing sample), to be exhibited for a horribly- 
earned profit. ^ 

The last kind of garden to which we shall allude is also touched 
upon by Mr. Fortune : — 

* A very considerable portion of the land in the vicinity of Shanghae 
is occupied by the tombs of the dead. *ln all directions conical- 
shaped mounds meet the eye, overgrown with long grass, and, in some 
instances, planted with shrubs and flowers. The flowers are simple in 
their kind. No expensive camellias, m^utans, or other of the finer 
ori^^ents of the garden are chosen for this purpose. At Ningpo wild 
roses soon spread themselves over the grave, and, when their flowers 
expand in spring, cover it with a pure sheet of white. At Shanghae 
a pretty bulbous plant, a species of Lycoris^ covers it In autumn with 
masses of brilliant purple. When 1 first discovered the 
ponicuy it was in full flower amongst the graves round the ramparts. 
It blooms in November, when other flowers have gone by, and is most 
appropriate to the resting-places of the dead.’ — Ibid,, p. 330. 

With this beautiful custom prevalent amongst themselves, and 
with the rumour (if it has ever reacl^pd them) of the abomina^ 
tions practised in England, the Chinese may well assail us with 
contemptuous and insulting epithets. If tllie hcjpid means o& 
disposing of the dead, which have been detected among the 
^ outside red-haired Barbarians ’ In J^ondon and elsewhere, had 
been found in New Zealand before the introduction of Christ- 


ianity, aitd we fiM been innweent of tltem, we should reproach 
them with the foul iniquity as u worse st^n on the native chor 
racter than even cannibalism itself. There yet remains plenty 
of uncultivated space in Great* Britain for g|urdens for the 
dead. What are three-fourths of the sepulchral decorations that 
are seen, but faint shadows of paganism? Thfe um is sheer 
nonsense among a people who do not bum their dead and 
have no ashes to pres^e. The genius of the broken column 
and Ihe extinguished 8h>reh is no emblem of hope. Sa^co- 
‘ phagi. 
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pHagj, in all their varieties, are inconsistent ^th the restitution of 
earth to earth. There h a beautiful legend* — if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a mere hg^d — 
that on the death of the Virgin, the apostles went, after a lime, 
to remove the body, and,* oh opening the tomb where it had been 
laid, found that it was gone ; but in its place appeared in fulF 
growth a thick cluster oft bright and varied flowers. On this hint 
be it ours to speak. Let us remove the remains of our friends 
from the possibility 'of being a nuisance and a pollution. Let no 
\nult, nor catacomb, nor niche, be permitted to pour forth through 
its chinks what must sBock the sensitiveness of the most ardent 
affection. Let us lay what is left reverently in the earth — and 
above the spot let us spread a csrpet of living bloom, 

* With fldrest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and 1 live here, Fidele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
« The flower that’s like thy face, ]|kile primrose ; nor 
* The azur’d hare-bell^ like thy vems ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.’ 

Give tufy we say, whenever the appointed hour arrives, no 
other monument than a parterre six feet by two | not hung about 
with trumpery dyed wreaths of etemelles and fragile amaranths, 
but planted with humble, homely, low-growing favourites — 
the aconite and the snowdrop, to mark a resurrection from the 
death of winter — the violet and the lily of the valley, to join 
cheerfully in the sweetness, of spring — ^the rose, to sympathise 
with the beauty of summer — and the Japan anemone and the 
chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the failing light of autumn. 
So best may the corruptible body be rendered up to Nature. 

The example has been^set here and there — and with beautiful 
^success. The proeincts of the house of prayer being affection- 
ately adomed*and decorously respected, the house itself has been 
further removed from profanation— has been guarded by the 
amilmg sadness and decent quiet of the little region around it* 
Let us be thankful — and hope that the good course is to be . 
largely pursued. < • 
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Art. II, — 1. The HUtory ^ ilte RcfomuUion in Scotland by ■ 
John Knox* Edited by &Lvid Laing. 2 vols, 8vo. Edin* 
burgh, printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848. 

2. Original Parochialee SaaicB; *the Antiauities^ KcdestOstical 
and Territorial, of the ParUlm qfSeoUana* Edited by Cosmo 

• Inncs, Esq. Printed for the Bannatyne Club. Vtd. L, 4to/ 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

3. Inquiry iido "the Law and Practice in Sbuish Peerages; with 
an Exposition of our Genuine Original Caneistorial Law. By 
John Riddell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1842. 

^T^HE Wodrow Society, now deceased, deserVbd well of Scotland 
by its editions of Knox and Calderwood. Calderwood might 
be said to be a new work ; but a correct and critical edition bf 
Knox's History was scarcely less a desideratum. The first-— 
])rinted at London by Vautrollief in 1586-7 — was so full of 
blunders that its suppression by Whitgift is scarcely to be re- 
gretted so much as that d few copies got into circulation,* The 
next (London, 1644), though superintended by David Bitchanan, 
a Scotchman, and an industrious scholar, is still worse; fpr it 
abounds in wanton alterations and even additions. As Vau- 
trollicr’s had offended Elizabeth’s High -Church Archbishop, 
Buchanan’s excited the jealousy of the Puritans. It was their 
tampering with it that moved the indignation of Milton : — 

‘ If the work of any deceased author, though never so famous in his 
lifetime and even to this day, come to their liands for licence to be 
printe<l or reprinted ; if there be found in ids book one sentence of a 
venturous edge, uttered in the height of zeal — and who knows whether 
it may not be the dictate of a divine spirit? — ^yet not suiting with every 
low decrepit humour of their own ; — though it were Knox himself, the 
reformer of a kingdom, that spake it — ^Ih^ will not parrlon him their 
dash. The sense of that great man sliall to all posterity be lost, for the 
fearfiilness or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser,’ — 
AreojfagiHca. • ^ • 

Such a maiijpulatur as David Buchanan was, howeter, more dan- 
gerous even than a ‘ perfunctory licenser.’ A new edition was 
therefore wanted, not only to furnish accurate readings, and the 
apparatus of illustration which modem luxury and indolence 
require, but to restore omissioifh, cut out interpolations, and place 
the whole on a firm footing of aut];iority. Mr. Laing lias spared 
no pains upon bis task. The first four books may now be jierused 

as John Knox wrote them between the years 1559 and 1566; 

... ■ , , — ■ * 

* Some of Vautrollier’s reailings are amusing. For * William Gutlirie,' he has 

* within gathered' (p. 233). fne of the Lollards of (yle, * Adam Ueid of Barikhn- 

miiig/ be trauimutei into reade of Idaspheining.' The coiispiiatnn of St. 

threw the keys into^he * fowsie * t.e. foM£, the castle ditch. Vauttolller 
•ubstitutes theftmU eea, &c. * 
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and. thct fifth is reduced to its proper grade of authority as a 
posthumous concoction out of his materisJs. The reader is saved 
all the trouble of referring to contmporarj documents by plentiful 
notes, which he will not md^se severely for occasional over- 
minuteness. Much as Mr. Laibg bas done, however, he is en- 
titled to still more credit for what he has refrain^ from ^oing.^. 
With sufficient zeal for his subject, with all its leanung, and with 
an author provocativfi o'f opposition in every line^ he has not 
turned aside to mOet the hostile multitude nor dufigured his 
margins with contl^versy. ^ 

Mr. Laing assum us ^that Knox was ^of all persons the best 
qualified to undertake the History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, not only from his access to the various sources of informal 
tion, and his ringular power and skill in narrating events and 
delineating characters, but also from the circumstance that he 
himself had no unimportant share in most of the transactions 
of those times.’ (p. xxv.) But in this no doubt sincere opinion 
wc eaxinot quite concur. Access to information on one side of 
affairs Knox undoubtedly had, and he was no mean master of 
narrative ; but in all the highest qualifications of a historian he 
was utterly wanting. His yiras not the calm philosophic nature to 
balance counsels, to admit faults in his own party or merits in 
tlie other. The vehemence of his abuse, his hearty calling of 
names, destroys all .trust in his fairness. It was not even an 
object with him to assume the virtue. Again, he did not know, or 
he despised, the tricks of composition. His book is inconsecutive, 
almost fragmentary — altogether without method. He says him- 
self that he was regardless of times and seasons — meaning that he 
was not studious to state events in their right order; but he 
was also very indifferent as to the correctness of his quotations, 
and this even in the case of documents which he professed to 
give in full. Such^ascertained licences must greatly lessen the 
teadei^s gcnersl confidence: — we are haunted by suspicion even 
amidst his often highly animated sketches of men and of transac- 
tions. It is not as a history, in short, that the book is valuable. 

It is as the outpouring of the min^ of one who^was a chief mover 
and main actor .in greatest of the revolutions that a nation 
can undergo. It is not evety greai^man that is bom to act history 
and to write it. The very qualities tha| fitted Knox for his mis- 
sion disqualified him for settings forfii to posterity the events he 
directed. ^ 

We cannot wonder at the ferodty of Kdman Catholics against 
him: he earned it well at their bands r but we have always 
thought the vulgar censure of his violenj^ by Protestants, igno- 
rant and unjust. We lament as much /ts most the destruction 

of 
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of venerable churches, and the totaf annihilation of that go^y 
fabric of a hierarchy, to our mind the most legitimate 
aa the most seemly dress that common Christia^ty can 
wear ; but we cannot place these mimhiefs in oompadson with ' 
the benefit which the Ureat Chan^ conferred on Scothitid ; and 
it the circumstances of the coiihtiy make it probable Chat the 
only alternative was a total demolition or entire restoration, down 
go the pride of St. Andrews and the beau^^ of MelroSe-^let iiot ) 
only Prior and Abbot i>ut even Dead and Bishop perish— rather ’ 
than society stand there as it stood before the Reformation. 

Kno#and his coadjutors were no destrityers of churches, as we 
have endeavoured to show in a former number.* With paramount 
objects in view— compelled to speak to the passions, and in the 
frenzy of a strife more deadly than war — wc must not marvel that 
they could not always restrain what Knox himself Calls ‘ the ras- 
cal multitude’ from the work of pillage and demolition. But we 
should be honest. The real dhemies of ancient buildings in Scotland 
— whether pre-christian relic, church* or castle — front Arthur’s 
Oven to Kinloss and Kildrummy — have been the successive lairds 
of later ‘improving’ times. To make a ‘dike’ or fill a drain, or 
at best to erect a staring abomination of a new mansion-house, 
the grey ancestral tower was triumphantly blown down with 
gunpowder. The mean bam built as a Kirk by the * heritors ’ 
wM supplied with its lintels and cornerstones from the mouldings 
of the little chapel where their forefathers worshipped. It is but 
fifty years since an Edinburgh architect employed to repair the 
nave of the cathedral at Brechin, still used as a parish-church, 
begged earnestly for leave to remove ‘that useless old tower’ 
which darkened a window. Reader I it is the Round Tower of 
Brechin, of mysterious antiquity — the connecting link' of Irish 
and Scotch history I We believe Scotland was indebted to Lord 
Paninurc and the late eccenti*ic Laird of Skenc»» (or averting that 
disgrace. 

There was no dandling into Hfesof the Scotch Reformation, 
no basking in the sunshine of princely favour. The speculative 
tenets condemned by the Reformers were calculated to be popular, 
appealing to the feelings and bnagination. •They were upheld 
by an ancient hierarchy which still numbered among its servants 
men of sound theological learning, farmed with tdl the wi^pons 
of the schools. Above all, they had the support of a Cbm^ which 
dressed *by that of Frwee, and was not ii^isposed*to have used 
the argument of Charles IX; with the hei^tics. ' Against such, 
a defensive array mefe |Iemonstration^ of ertors 

* See Q. R.. fol. Isxxr., pp. 148, kL 
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, Romanism would have been iiieffectiial — in fact, unheard. 
But every man listened when the new preachers denounced the 
lazy friars of the next convmt, the vicce cpf the proud sensual 
prelates, the whole body of die clergy livhi^ in open violation 
of the vows of their order. Bin^ber yeoniiili pricked up their 
ears when the^ were told — ^ These are the men who revel on the 
tithes, the produce of your toi^ who make rich oui of your foreed 
purchase of indulg^ences and dispensations, who tax ybur maiu 
riages, your christ^mgs, all the rites you consider needful' for 
salvation ; suck ypu like leeches while in health, and b€|^ your 
deathbeds to extort demations ; who strip orphans and^idow’a 
bare, rath^ than the Church should go without her burial-dues ; 
who live a life of riot aqd luxury ; who debauch your wives, and 
take youi daughters for concubines I ’ ^Those were the topics that 
effectively stirred the popular mind. Knox himself continually 
mixes and confounds the doctrines of the Church and the prac- 
tice cf^tbe churchmen. Describing tfie effect of Patrick Hamil- 
ton’s martyrdom, he says, — 

< And so within short space many began to call in doubt that which 
before they held for a certaiu verity ; insomuch that the University of 
St. Andrews and St. Leofiard’s College, principally by the labours 
of Mr. Gawin Logy, and the novices of the Abbey by the superior 
(Wynraine), began to smell somewhat of the verity and to espy the 
vanity of the received superstitions. Yea, within few years ailhr, 
began both black and grey friars publicly to preach against the pride 
and idle life of hUhopSj and against the abuses of the whole ecclesiastical 
esMe* — Knox^ p. 36. 

On the other bund, we find some of the first agitators of Reform 
by no means prepared to overturn the ancient faith. One of the 
keenest preachers against the clerical irregularities was Friar 
William Airtb, a bold nian, after Knoxes own heart, who dwells 
with much deligihi^ upon his sermons, and, lamenting that he 
remained a ffwist, ob^rves, ‘ But so it pleaseth God to open up 
the mouth of Balaam’s own afji, to cry out against the vicious lives 
of the ciergy of that age.’ Airth was preachii^ at St. Andrews 
before all the ^tors a^ masters of the Uuivfrsily. The * theme’ 
of his seimon V^itie is jfhe strotigest of all things.’ His 

discourse was of * cursing ’r— the dread ^communication of the 
Church — * 

"^hpw, if it was rightly usedi it was the meet IlMnful thibg upon the 
Am of the earth, for it was the veiy of man from God. 

said he, * the si^ride of jmests and' the ignorance of their 
caused it altogetfatt to be vilipended. For the priest, whose 
duty and Office it is to pray ff>r the peofdcj^ stands up on Sunc^, and 
'Okies,— Jias lost a spurtill {n pomdp^sdokl ; there is a flail 
stolen from beyond the buroe ; the goodwim has JOdt a horn^poon. 

God’s 



God’s malison and mine I give to them that know^ of thlS:geaT i^id 
restores it not ! ’” V,' 

To show how the people mocked their cursii^^ he tol^ a * mmv 
tale’ .of some gossips over their Sunday d^k, who aaiiMl in jes^ 
^ What servant will serve a man^best On least and 

the riddle thus : — * Know ye not how the bishe]^ Wfid their 
officials serve us husbandmen? Will not they give us a , letter of 
cursiiig for a plack, to last for a 3^01^ to curse all that look by;^ 
our dyke? and that keeps our com better nor the sleepmg bof 
that vml have three killings offee^ a shirt, mtd a pair ^ shooh % 
the ymr^ Again, the friar-shaving, as Kiiox^reports, ^ declared 
what diligence the ancients took to try true miracles from false — ^ 
proceeded thus : — - 

^ Now the greediness of priests not only receives false miracles, 
but also they cherish and fee knaves for that purpose, that their chapels 
may be the better renowned, and their offerings may be augmented. 
And thereupon are many chapels founded ; as that Our Ladv were 
mightier and that she took more plea&Ure in one place t]ian another ; 
as of late Our Lady of Carscgrange has bopped from one green 
hillock to anotlier. But, honest men of Saint Andrews I if ye love 
your wives and your daughters, hold them at home, or else send them 
ill honest company : for if ye knew what'miracles were shown there, 
ye would neither thank God nor our Lady ! ’ 

, ^ Thtis ’ (adds Knox^ ‘ he merrily taunted their trysts of whore^ 
dom and adultery^ Another ‘bourd’ in a sermon on the Abbot 
of Unreason could not be transferred to any modem pdige. 

But here follows,’ says Knox, ‘ the most merry of all.’ During 
the imprisonment of Sandie Furrour, Sir Jol^^ Dingwall, ^ ao 
cording to the charity of churchmen, entertained his wife. ^^For 
the which cause, at his returning, he spake more liberally of 
priests than they could bear, and so*was he denounced to be 
accused of heresy and called to his answer to St. Andrews.’ 
The man ‘ understood nothing of religion,’ a&d i^et the charges • 
against him with an onslaught on his judges. The first article 
was that he despised the Mass. HSs answer, ^ I hear mo masses 
in eight days than three bishops there sitting 'say in a year.’ 
Ac'cused, secondly, of contempt of Sacraments: *The priests,’ 
quoth he, ^ are the most rommfin contemners of Sacraments, and 
especially of matrimony and ‘ thjt he witnessed by any of the 
priests there present, and named the men’s wives with whom they 
had meddled’ — but especially Dingwall, who had sev^ years 
together abused .his own wife and consumed his subs'lance ; add£t^, 

‘ For God’s sake, will jye take wives of your owm that I ami 
others whose wives ye abused may be revenged upon y<m? ’ 
llicn' the ‘old Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking to justify hki^elf 

before 
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before the people, said — Carl^ thou dhaU not know my wife, 
Alexander answered — My hrdy ye are too old; but with the grace 
of God I will drink with your^ ^u^Uer ere I depart. And thereat 
Was smiling of the best^ and loud laughter of some ; for the Bishop 
had a daughter marriedr with Andiew Balfour in that same town’ 
(pp, 36-44). ‘ 

As we may not hav^ another opportunity, let us here give a 
fair specimen of Knox’s namiltve, which, pardy from the uncouth 
spelling — for the language is almost En^ish — is not known in 
England so mudb as it deserves. We could not select a more 
characteristic passage than the picture of the tumult at Edinburgh 
on St. Giles’s day 1558 : — 

*Yet would not the priests and friars cease to have tliat great 
solemnit} and manifest abomination which they accustomably Jiad upon 
Sidnt Giles’s day ; — to wit, they would have that idol borne, and theremre 
was all preparation necessary duly made, A marmoset idol was bor- 
rowed nom the Gray friars (a silver pidee of James Carmichael was 
laid uf pledge). It was fixdd with iron nails upon a barrow called 
their fertour. There assembled priests, friars, canons, and rotten 
papisW with tabours and trumpets, banners and bagpipes; and who 
was there to lead the ring but the Queen Regent herself with all her 
shavelings for honour of t£at feast ! West about goes it, and comes 
down the B[igh-8treet and down to the Canon-cross. The Queen 
Regent dined that day in Sandie Carpet} ne’s house, betwixt the ^ws, 
and so, when the idol returned back again, she left it and passed in to 
her dinner. The hearts of the Brethren were wondrously inflamed, 
and, seeing such abomination so maintained, were decreed to be 
revenged. They were divided into several companies, whereof not one 
knew of another. * There were some temporisers that d^, who, fearing 
the chance to be done as it fell, laboured to stay the Brethren. But 
that could not be ; for immediately after that the Queen was entered in 
the lodging, bome of those that were of the enterprise drew nigh to the 
idol, as willing to help to bear him ; and, getting the fertour upon their 
shoulders, be^Sh to Judder, thinking that thereby the idol should have 
fallen. But that was provided and prevented by the iron nails, as we 
have said ; and so begw one tf cry, Down with the idol ! doim with 
it ! and so without delay it was pulled down. Some brag made the 
Priests patrons at the first, but when th^ saw tfie feebleness of their 
God — for one took hhn by the heela, and, dashing his head to the cause- 
way, left Dagon without head or hands, and said, ** Fie upon thee, 
thou young ftiint Giles, thy father would have tarried four such I” — 
this conridered, wc say, the Priests and Friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinkie Cleuch. There might have been seen so sudden a fray as sel- 
dom has been seen among that sort of men within this realm ; for down 
goes the cross; off goes the surplice; round caps comer with the 
crowns* The Grey friars gaped ; the Blac^ friars blew; the jPiiests 
p^ted ; for such a sudden fray came never among the generation of 
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Antichrist within this realm before. By chance there lay upon a stair 
a merry Englishman, and seeing the diBcomfiture to be without blood, 
thought he would add some merrmest to the matter, and so cried he 
over a stair, “ Fy upon you, whorabna, wby have yon |Moken order? 
Down the street ye pasUd in array and wkh great mirth. Why flee 
»ye, villains, now, without order? Turn and strike every one a stroke 
for the honour of his God 1 Fy, cowards, fy I ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages again V* But exhortations were then unpro- 
fitable, for after that Bel had broken bis ne^ t^re was no comfort to 
his confused army. • " ' 

* The Queen Regent laid up this amon^t her other tdementos, till 
that she might have seen the time proper to have letenged It. Search 
was made for the doers, but none could be depfshended; for the 
Brethren assembled themselves in such sort, in companies, singing 
psalms and praising God^ that the proudest <)£ the enemies were 
astonied/ — ^p* 259. 

Many excellent persons, with a high estimate of the importance 
of an Episcopal Church, and propo^ional regret for the jresult of 
the Scotch Reformation, are ready to abandon the ^hole body of 
regular clergy as indefensible. They give up monk and friar, 
and would entrench themselves for the defence of the ^ working 
parsons ’ — the secular parochial clergy with its due gradations up 
to ^he mitred successors of the Apostles. But they do not sec 
how the matter stood. The religious houses had swallowed up 
the parish livings. In the course of four centuries the monks 
had engrossed not only the patronage of almost all the churches — 
they were not only legally the rectors of them, but they monopo- 
list the vicarage dues in most cases also ; and the duties, such as 
they were, were discharged by an outlying brother of the domi- 
nant convent, or by a poor vicar pensioner ground down to the 
lowest amount of maintenance and a imitation quite degraded. By 
this it came to pass that the body of rural clergy was in whole 
districts non-existing, in the rest inefficient and contemptible.* . 

How the dignitaries and heads of the seculars filled their high 
station it may still be not imposlible to ascertain. Any candid 
inquirer will of course discard mere assertions and stories, except 
where real evidence from some unsuspected quarter corroborates 
or fills them up. • * 

* On this subject the reader will find verjr copioue detaiU In the Originm Paro- * 
chidle» Scotut — a work named in our preiont lie^ but which we hope to review in 
detail completed. We cannot adopt some of the editor*! genealogical viewe— 
blit, apait from them, the unwearied industry of bis research and alear airangement of 
its orten novel fruits well justify the late Lord Jeffrey’s patronage — ^for the cost of the 
printing, &c., was that vetnanieritic's last contribution to the &noatyiie Club. We 
are glad that they have allowed extra copies to be struck off jpro hono pMieop and 
would fain see the example fMlowed by all clubs of this sort whenever they are foi> 
tunate enough to produce volumes of solid worth. t 
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Some time before the breaking out of the storm several eminent 
churchmen were labourii^ for the improvement of the lives and 
learning of the bodj. They did not see the foil extent of the 
evil, nor suspected vrith what a speedy and complete retribution 
it was to be visited; hut in their own sphere a few, both 
regular and secular, were anxious to raise the standard and to 
remove the scandal. Foremost among these were Robert Reid, 
Bishop of Orkney and Abbot of two north«m monasteries, known 
as the founder of libraries, the introducer of foreign schoolmasters 
and ffardeners, the restorer of the buildings as vrell as of tlic 
discipline of the cloifter — and Alexander Myln, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, and first President of the College of Justice 
instituted by James V., in imitation of the law ct>urts of France 
— a rare onion of the man of busineai and man of letters, the 
lawyer and reformer of learning. These and some others per- 
ceived the importance of providing better arms for resisting the 
new doj^ines of England and Germany, and they devoted their 
revenues and exerted their influence for the restoration oi letters. 
But the morals of the great ecclesiastics wcie beyond theii reach 
and aim. An attempt at reformation there would ha\e stined 
up an opposition too forUiidable for so small a minority to cope 
with. 

The writings of some whom they employed in the woik of 
education give us a very pleasing impression of these retoiining 
Chuichmen, and, at tlie same time, carry more conviction than 
all the exaggerations of their enemies, of the absolute decay of 
instruction among the lower clergy— Af&rarum studium ohhteraJtum 
penitus {^Richardtni exegesis^ Paris, 1530). 

One of the chief and most successful of the opponents of Knox 
was Ninian Wingate, a priest and schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
whose main occupation may account for what seems stilted in his 
, style — not obiectesd to, however, in his own time. In his Trac- 
tate addressed to the Queen, Pastors, and Nobility (Edin. 15fl2) 
— to quote one passage out of many— he thus handles the 
churchmen s— ^ 

• 

^ Your dumb doctrine in c\ dting ceremonies only, keeping in silence 
the true word of God necessary to ah men’s salvation, and not resisting 
manifest errors, to the world is known. What part of the true religion 
by your slothful dominion and prineely estate is not corrupted or 
obsduied ? Have not many, through lack c*f teachment, in mad igno- 
rance misknown the duty which we all owe to our Lord God* and so 
in their perfect belief have sorely stammered ? Were not the sacraments 
of Qhrist JSsus profaned by ignorants and vficked persons neittier able 
to persuade to godliness by learning nor ky living? Of tlieiMhich 
iimuber we confess the most part of us of the ecclesiastical state to 
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bare been, in our ignorant and inempart jfMh unworthily by you 
admitted to the ministration thereof. Were ye commanded in vain of 
God by the months of his |>rc^ets apd apostles to watch attently and 
continually upon your flock and know diligently the same by &ee? 
Or p;ave the pdnees of the earth yearly rents (as the disciples in the 
4}egitmiug sold xheir lands and gave the prices thereof unto the apostles) 
to the end that every one of you miffht sj^pd the same upon his d^me 
Dalila and bastard brows? And albeit it chance oft to the infirmity 
of man that he fall asl^p when he should most wake, and be given to 
pastime when he 8houl(f most diligently labour— but yet, oh merciful 
God 1 what deadly sleep is this ,that has ^pitfsed you, that In fO 
great uproar, tumult, and terrible clamour, ye wake not forth of your 
dream ! Awake I awake ! we say, and put to your hand stoutly to 
save Peter's ship/ — 1835, pp. 6*7. 

Since we have introduced Wingate to our readers, we will give 
also an extract from his address * to the Calvinian preachers / — 

‘ Ye misknow not the Mdiiostic Life to have stood spechBlv in the 
renouncing of the world, and pleasures of the body, not oftly from 
unlesum [unlawful] whoredom, but from marriage sometime to them 
lesum, to the intent that they might thereby more easily wait on 
prayer and godly study ; not refusing ^onest corporal exercise, by 
example of ^nt Paul, to Sustentation of their bodies. Yet — not* 
withstanding in our days the same was abused among many in idleness 
and wealthy life, and cloaked with glistening ceremonies of garments 
and Mich like, more than in true religion — toki/ have ye shorn msay 
in this matter the wheat together with the i'et0iesf Why have ye 
knoekefi down the monasteries^ and principal policy of this realms and 
eoun&eiUd the rents thereof unjustly to be appropriate to others f Of 
the which monasteries every one by a godly reformaiiony besides a 
company to wait on praym'^ might have Seen a college of godly learn- 
ing ^ to the support of poor students, — i5., p« 110. 

George Cone, one of the accomplish^ scholars whom Scotland 
poured forth from her unendowed colleges to seek fortune and^ 
fame on the Continent in the beginning of the sevdhteenth centuiy 
—he also a zealous adherent of thesold faith — ^writes in nea.rly the 
same strain : — # 

^ Vulgiis autem ndtiira pigrum et iners, nec ccclestibiiB rebus idoneum, 
ut graveiii aliis sereiidi et metendi uecessitatent fugeret, nusquam se* 
curiiis quam in moriasteriorum claustris asylum conspiciens, e5 tanquam ^ 
ill montem sacrum secedebat. Quamprimum vero ex illfl bominum 
fiece quispiain literarum levem aliquam uotitiam sibi parasset, faujus 
aut iiltus e proceribus adjutus patrocinio, nil minus qpam cpiid sacro- 
soncti murieris esset cogitabat ; sed veutrem^ replere, syrmata dilataTe, 
et subliuiiora occupare subsellia. His omnibus accedebat libido im* 
poteiJB, saeratioris vitas^ morumque lues teterrima. In multonim 
sacerSotum esdibus scortum publicmm; pernoctabant in taberuis yiri 
Deo dicati : nec a sacrilego quorundam luxu tutus erat matronarum 
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honos ant virg^nalis pudor. Quid plum? Celebris ilia populi erga 
religiosos veneratio in ludibrium conversa: pro mendicantibus man- 
ducantes dicti fratres. Et si quss nova ad irrisionem vocabula ab 
otiosis agyrtis excog^tari poterant, monastics disciplins seotatoiibus, 
modo dicteriorum sale et uceto adspersa^ nihil fuit penai^ aptabantur.’ 
— ContEus de dupltei staiu Religionie* Itomae^ 1628if p» 90. * 

But we know from even better authority then the contempo- 
rary champion of the old faith ac^ainst the spreading innovations, 
or the Scotch Romanist of the next generation, what was the state 
of the secular dmgy immediately l^fore the Refonnation. The 
Bishops themselves, at the time When the new doctrines were agi- 
tating the minds of men, were almost without exception living in 
open violation of their ordination vows ; and the most cultivc^ed, 
the most amiable amoi^ them, were«in this respect not a whit 
purer than the others. 

To their secular accomplishments Sir Ralph Sadler, a shrewd 
obseiyer, writing in the end of James V,’s reign, bears witness: — 

* I see none among the lay nobles that hath any agility of wit, gmvity, 
learning, or experience to take in band the direction of things: so 
that the King, as far as 1 can perceive, is of force driven to use the 
Bishops and his clergy as Jus only ministers. They be the men of 
wit and polity that 1 see here .’ — Negotiations in Scotland^ p. 61. 

It was not for such men * of wit and polity ’ that vows of tem- 
perance and chastity were to be enforced. They were only too 
free — <1 

* They have great prerogatives, 

And may part aye with their wives 
Without divorce or summoning. 

Then take another without wedding.’ 

Such of them as were coptented with one woman were esteemed 
virtuous ; nay, ladies of good condition thought it no shame to 
live as their avowed concubines, and found the sympathy of 
society not averse to such a departure from the celibacy which the 
Church pretended to enforce. These things are brought more 
home to us in <the domestic history of a narrow kingdom : — but 
the condition of the clergv was not materially different in other 
countries of Christendom, before the Reformation had pioduced 
a change of momls far beyond the widest spread of its doctrines. 

The head of the Scotch hierarchy at its most eventful period 
was David Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Apostolic Legate 
and Cardinal^— the impersonation of the faults and virtues of his 
age and order. Of a good gentleman’s family, nephew to the 
reigning Archbishop, he was educated carefully at JParis, where 
he continued for ten years, attracted thC notice and gained the 
co\ifidence of the Regent Albany, and returned only to fill the 
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highest offices of diplomacy and state. His success in life, his 
favour at the French coart, his paramount influence over suc- 
cessive rulers of his own country, j^ve bis ability better than 
encomiums of Archibald Hay, the JPruici|M of his newly endowed 
college at St^ Andrews, whose warning however is remarkable, 
*that the morals of all the churchmen of the kingdom depend 
upon him — Eccleeiaeticcrum omnium in* regno ScMoe moree a te 
pendent^ ut ei quid peceent raUcnem reddae Chrieto eujue vieem 

r \e in ed regione. •Beaton was the Wolsey of Scotland. If 
dilapidated his benefices to enrich his fiuenily, he was also 
a patron of letters and learned m^. *He was sealoos for the 
church, and as unscrupulous in the use of means as aU the other 
leading men of that age on both sides of the religious struggle. 
Undoubtedly, if he hc^ Jived, the Reformers would have had a 
still harder fight for the victory. He was the leader of society 
and acceptable everywhere. The irregularities of his life were 
not censured until the shout of the Reformation was hegrd to 
call to account * the dumb dogs of fiishops.’ Men *look^ upon 
him as the able statesman, the lord of princely revenues, the most 
powerful person in thelcingdom — as anything but the mere eccle- 
siastic and man of God. The popular indignation against the 
judge and executioner of Borthwid and Wisbart has overborne the 
sympathy that must have otherwise attended the murder of the Car- 
dinal. He lives in Scotch story as ‘ the bloody beast,’ the profligate 
sensualist, that Knox has painted him. A recent writer, Mr. 
Lyon, tells us, ^ as to Beaton’s mistresses, the number would 
appear to be immense, if we could trust the peasantry of Forfar- 
shire, who point out half the towers in their county as having 
been the residences of these ladies.’* This very charitable Pro- 
testant proceeds to treat the Cardinal’/^ breach of chastity as, at 
worst, a matter of doubt; and another, bolder still, affirms speci- 
fic^ly that ‘ he was a widower previous to his entering into holy, 
orders.’ There is, however, no foundation for the assertion that 
he was ever married. He lived vAth a concubine, the daughter 
of an old baronial house, during the greater part*of his life ; and 
she survived him Ibr thirty years. The ofispring of that connec- 
tion were numerous ; some of the sons were Signified churchmen 
— others laymen, who founded families in Fife and Angus. 

* History of Sf. Andrews^ £din., 2849. ^ Hr. Lyon it a clergymtn of the Eiiiscopal 
Church in Scotland, which he lovtt well, if not wisely. While he endeavours to pal- 
liate the flagrant immorelity of the prelates of the time of the R^rmation, the real 
destroyers of the Church, he takes upSpelman'sold position, and thinks he has proved 
that the special vengeance of Heaven lighted on all who were partaksis of her snoil, 
and that it Wiis shown in the yolent death of each individual or Mhe failure or hit 
male Asiief This last theory, at all events is a mere dteam. Look either toj^tha 
English or die Scotch Peerage book at the pr^ntbour. 

Three 
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Ttiree of these j^entlemen had letters of leg^itimation under the 
Great Seal on the 4th Notcmber, 1539. For not less than four 
of dieir sisters, all taking their father’s name and all in recorded 
documents setting forth his stjle and rank as honouiable to 
them, large dowers found matches among the best of the Scr>tch 
nobility and gentry. A capital picture of Beaton, unknown td 
Pinkerton, formerly in <the Scots college at Rome, now hangs 
on the wsdls of the Roman Catholic College at Blairs in Abci^ 
deenshire. It is in bis doctor’s bonnet — piwinted probably before 
he obtained the esadinars hat ; but the brown hair is slightly 
silvered, and the whole** aspect bespeaks a man past liis ^outh. 
His broad brow and dai'k eye, clear northern complexion, and 
high features make up on the whole a remarkably handsome 
face, witn an undeniable air of nobility and command, but not 
without a dash of sensuality. 

The chair of the murdered cardinal was filled by John 
Hampton, natural son of the first Earl of Arran. Mr. Laing 
says, his catechism, printed at St. Andrews in lt552, ^ exhiliits a 
solitary effort on the part of the Roman Catholic cleigy 1o 
convey spiritual instruction, and is most crc<li table to his memory/ 
p. 124. This Archbishojj lived openly with tlic wife or widow 
of his kinsman, Hamilton of Stenhousc. That lady, known as 
‘ Lady Stenhouse,’ or ‘ Lady Gilstown,’ affected no concealment. 
Among the goo<ls and chattels inventorieil in her testament, con:- 
fh-med at Edinburgh in 1675, are specified three grants of legiti^ 
mation in favour of as many bastairl cliildren by bis (iiace. 

Contemporary with Beaton, and assisting in his efforts to put 
down the new doctrines, was William Chisholm, Bishop of 
Dumblane from 1527 till 1534. Knox styles him the ‘incestuous 
Bishop of Dumblane,’ p. 63. We know from a more unpre* 
judicecl authority that, ‘ being a great adversary to the new 
Reformation, he aRenatcnl the episcopal patrimony of this church 
to a very singular degree, most of which he gave to his 
nephew, Sir James Chisholln of Cnimlix. He likewise gave 
great portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, his own natural 
son, and to his two natural daughters, one oPwhom was married 
to Sir James Stirlin}!^ of Keir, the other to John Buchanan of 
that ilk .’ — Bishop KeiBCs Catalogw of Scotch Bishops. 

Robert Stuart wa«; elected Bishop of Caithness m 1542. He 
was brother of the Earl of Lennox, Damley’s uncle, and eventu- 
ally Earl of Lennclx himself ; and had tlia bishopric and other 
church preferment merely as convenient provision for his main- 
tenance. It is doubtful if he ever received ordination ; but be 
did not scruple to concur in conscchitifig a bishop. Me had in 
^eiurly life a natural daughter — married to Robert Atddjo ; and after 

the 
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the Reformation he took to wife the profligate and impudent Eli-* 
zabeth Stewart, the daughter of the J^l of Atholl, who divorced 
him on the pleaof imjwtency, that she might many her pasamonr 
Arran, the King’s minion. 

In those times of brooding revolution the bishopric of Ross 
Vas held successively by several men of emineot qualities* 
David J^anter, consecrat^ in 1546, *>0 person,’ says Bishop 
Keith, ‘of most jmlite education and excellent parts/ was one of 
a family of statesmen and scholars. Knox admits *the public 
report of liis learning, his honest life, ai^ his fervency and 
uprightness In religion’ (p. 105), thougii at a later period, when 
he finds him in the ranks of his opponents, he calls him ‘ thst 
bclly-god/ and says ‘ he departed eating and drinking, which, 
together with the rest tha> thereupon dep^ids, was the pastime of 
his life.’ P. 262. Sir James Balfour styles him a * notable aduU 
terer,’ and Mr. Riddell, in his ‘ Remarks upon the Peerage Law 
of Scotland,’ unfortunately supports jthe testimony of Balfour, and 
further connects the bishop with one of the strangest and darkest 
stories to be found even in Scotch family histoiy. Buchanan gives 
the first act of the tragedy. William, the third Lord Crichtoun, 
in revenge, it is said, for the debauching of his wife by James IIL, 
devoted himself to captivate the King’s youngest sister, Margaret, 
a princess of great beauty, with the temperament of her family, 
et consactudim fratris injamem. He suc^ded in his purpose, 
and the fmit of that amour was Margaret Crichtoun, a lady who bar 
herited the passions and misfortunes of her lineage. She was wedded 
successively to two citizen burgesses of Edinburgh, and thirdly 
to George Earl of Rothes, by whom she had a lai^ family. She 
had lovers besides, and among them Patrick Prater, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, S^retaiy of State, t^ first setudar and diplo- 
matist of his age. It was the brave fashion then in Scotland to give 
children the name of their real or supposed latlrar. Hot of bun quem^ 
nuptim dmoTVBtrant^ and, of the ompriiig of thia^tercourse be- 
tween the royal Countess and the^accomplisbed Abbot, one was 
David Prater, afterwards Bishop of Ross, He was carefully 
educated and lauiibhed into the world by the A1>1^ whom he 
succeeded in his office of Secretary as #ell as in his power 
of wielding that useful diplomalic Latin which the leamed 
Rttddiamn so modi esteem^ It would have been atnuage if, 
come of such a he bad proved a model of ccoitinence* But 
we may surmise that a MS. authority, quoted by Mr. Riddell, errs 
in a generation, when it asserts that * Margaret Crichtoun was 
^voiced by George Earl of Rothes, because when he is ambas- 
sa^r she had a bainf to Panter Bii^p of Ross.’ (jRentarhs, 
p. 183.) Of the divorce itself there is no doubt; but the pm- 
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mour, it must be hoped, was her old lover the Abbot of Cambus-* 
kenneth, whom the chronicler confounds with their son t — Ano- 
ther Bishop of Ross, after a .very short interval, was the well- 
known John Leslie, the faithful servant of Queen Mary and the 
degant historian of his ^country, a person so admirable in all 
other respects that his broach of bis ordination-vows shows both* 
the sad effects of the example of a whole society and the danger 
of making a law so hard upon human nature that the sympathies 
of mankind are in favour of breaking it o 

Patrick Hepburn became Bishop of Moray in 1535. This 
was the ‘ Prelate or piblates’ peer,* of whom, while Prior of 
St. Andrews, Knox relates the * merry bourd’ which* we have 
not ventured to reproduce. He was the son pf an Earl of 
Bothwell before that name had becom^hateful tc^Scotland. He 
held the office of Secretary for some years, and rich benefices 
in the church. But he is chiefly known as the Bishop who 
retired ^to his northern castle-palace 'of Spynie, and set the 
Reformation at defiance — in this more honest than most ot his 
contemporaries, who complied with the change of religion that 
they might continue to hold their benefices and legalize the clul- 
dren of their concubinage.** He lived long enough to dilapidate 
his great Bishopric and to provide for a very large family, whose 
several legitimations stand on record. 

The last of the ante-reformation bishops of Argyll was Robert 
Montgomery, a son of the first Earl of Eglintoun. lie was pro- 
moted to the see in 1631, and on the 9th of July, 1643, letters of 
legitimation under the privy seal were granted in favour of 
Michael, Robert, and Hugh Montgomerie, * bastard sons of the 
reverend father in Christ Robert Bishop of Argyll.’ 

The Bishop of Galloway of those times was a person of greater 
notoriety — ^namely, Alexander Gordon, brother of the fat Eail of 
^HwMey who was •smothered in his armour at the field of ^ 
Corrichie. He was early thrust into several good benefices, and 
held 1^ turns the Abbacies of ficolmkill, inebaffray, and Glenluce, 
the Bishoprics ef Caithness and of the Isles, and the Arch- 
bishopric of Gjasgow. These successively slipped from him, 
and be was at lengthvontent tp take the see of Galloway with the 
airy dignity of Archbishop of Athens. However otheiwise un- 
episcopal, he was not one of Knox’s dumb dogs. Calderwood 
baa preserved a sermon preached by hini in the High Church of 
Edinburgh in 1571. He was to admonish the citizens to put up 
prayers for Queen Mary. Hear the Bishop : — 

‘ She to a lawful magistrate, seeing her father was a laerful king, 
her mother likewise an honourable princess, and she born in 
lawfiil bed. This for the pioof of my argument that she ought to be 

prayed 
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prayed for. And further, all sinners ought to be prayed for. If we 
should not pray for sinners, for whom should we pray — seeing that 
God came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ? St. 
David was a sinner, and so is she; St'David was an adulterer, and so 
is she. St. David committed murder in slaying Uriah for his wife, and 

S did she. But what is this to the matter? « • • Is not my Lord of 
orton on their side ? Is not my Lord of Argyll on our side ? Nay 1 
brethren, nay I for I confess myself, yea, this* foul carcase of mine, to 
be most vile carrion and altogether g^ven to the lusts of the flesh ; yea, 
I am not ashamed to s^ the greatest trumper in all Europe, until 
such time as it pleased God to call upon me and make me one of his 
chosen vessels upon whom he has poui^ the of his Evangel ; and 
as candles when lighted are set upon high places, so shall I show the 
gifts God hath given me among you.’ 

This frank pi^late was Queen’s man or Kingfs man as each 
party was in power ; he joined the Ileformation that he might 
marry Barbara Logic, his mistress, and make his children by her 
legitimate ; but loved the benefices of the old church well epaugh 
to transmit them to his sons, two of whom, one sJMt the other, 


held his bishopric of Galloway, and two others successively got 
possession of his secularised abb^y of Glenluce. 

Of the Bishops of Dunkeld, Gawin* Douglas, the high-bom 
scholar and poet, having lived according to what might then be 
called the licence of his order, died in 1522. George Crichtoun 
succeeded him, ‘a man,’ says Archbishop Spottiswoode, ^ nobly 
disposed, and a great housekeeper, but in matters of his call- 
ing not very skilled.’ It was hes who said to one of his vicars, 
whom he was persuading to leave his reforming opinions, that * he 
thanked God he knew neither the Old nor the New Testament, 
and yet had prospered well enough all his days.’ 

The labours of tlie Spalding Club ];iave made ecclesiastical 
students well acquainted with the successive prelates in the see 
of Aberdeen. During the half-century preceding the Reforma- 
tion it was held by some of the most remarkable men whom 
Scotland has produced. Bishop William Elphinston was a 
Churchman aiter the antique model. He wa» a lawyer, a 
statesman, and a cottrtier of the highest influence and power, yet 
never sacrificed his diocesan duties to soculaf cares, nor allovm 
the fashion of the court to secularise his life and habits. ^ With 
msrnners and temperance in his own |ierson befitting the primitive 
ages of Christianity, he threw around his cathedral and palace the 
taste and splendour that may adorn religion. He* found time, 
amidst the cares of state and the pressure of official duties, to 
preserve the Christian antiquities of hi^ diocese, and to collect 
the memories of those old servants of the truth who had run a 
course similar to his own, to renovate his cathedral service, ana 


to 
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to support and foster all good letters/ The breviary of 
compiled as well as printed by him, in 1509, when printing waa 
not a commonplace operation, will serve as an enduring me- 
morial of his worth ; and his picture, preserved in the college of 
which he was the munificent founder, perhaps the oldest portrait 
in Scotland, fixes in our memory the great prelate and minister o^ 
state, as the thoughtful, ^devout, and even ascetic churchman. 

Gawin Dunbar, consecrated as Bishop of Aberdeen in 1519,- 
Tras a lawyer and politician like Elphipston, and, like him, 
munificent to his church and diocese. As the builder of the 
bridge across the Dee, which has already seen the downfall of so 
many modem toy-bridges, and as the careful executor of Elphin- 
ston's undertakings, his memory is still held in respect in the 
stately old city which owes so much to him. lie was a zealous 
assistant of the Cardinal in suppressing heresy, and no more 
scmpulous as to the means than was customary in that age. His 
mixture with the crooked politics of that unprincipled court 
to secularize him, Uiid, however wc may doubt the testi- 
mony of Knox concerning ‘ the old Bishop of Aberdeen,’ the 
impudent allusion of Furrour to. his daughter, Mistress Balfour 
{supra ^ p. 38), plainly pointed to what must have been a ( oininon 
scandal. 

In 1546 William Gordon, a son of the noble family of Huntley, 
was made Bishop of Aberclcen. Bishop Leslie, who was one of 
his chapter, describes him as ‘ a prelate of good living’ — inaiking 
that his own standard of good life in a bishop was not lofty. 
Tlie records of the see, in bis time, arc full of signs of the ap- 
proaching storm. They show us steps made in two directions. 
There are a few feeble efforts by churchmen to meet the popular 
clamour for reforming the lives of the clergy — ^to fumisli instruev 
tion and especially preaching to the people — to set their iiouse in 
order. On the oth«*r hand, it was felt that the fabric was tottering, 
and the Lords of the Church rushed eagerly to scatter some of 
the booty amemg their familj^s and kindred, and a part to make 
friends of ‘ th^ Mammon of Unrighteousness.’ The Registers of 
Aberdeen are full of charters and leases, contrived for dilapidat- 
ing the benefices id the see. ^ still more notable document of 
Bishop Gordem’s incumbency, however, is a really respectful and 
affectionate address to himt by the Dean and Chapter (dated 
January 5, 1658) urging — 

< Imprimis] that my Lord Bishop cause the kirkmen within bis diocie 
to Ifefonn themselves in all their slanderous manner of living, and to 
remove their open concubines, as well great as small. Sheundo^ tliat 
his Lordship will be so good as to show edijicative example — io^ special 
ih removing and dbcliaiging himself of tiie company of the gentle- 
woman 
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* 

Wooiiii b¥ whom he is greatijr sJandered ; which be don^ 

Uivene (hat are partoeie say they caanot accept counsel and cor* 
rection of Uta which will oqt cozcect himself.* dbc. 

Aberdnj Izi. 

It is vemarkable that Xandsaj^, in his Ttifgedie of the CardinaJt^ 
he mem to rake up every ground, of reproach againstBeatoo, 
omits all allusion to breaches of chastity. ^ We cannot doubt the 
cause. The offimee was so common that to dwell upon it would 
have lowered the tone of horror with which the pqet wi^ed 
surround his subject. Among other results of the superior educap- 
tion of churchmen, and that citizenship of the«world which then 
belonged to them, it had come to pass that great prelates^ directing 
the business of^e state, heading factions, often leading them in 
the field, eppe^ft to be unfrocked, and ceased to be regarded as 
ecclesiastics, not oilly, however, nor even dbiefiy, by this 

entire secularising and violation of their vows that the clergy 
alienated their flocks. Thrpugh several centuries the ex^ons of 
the Church had been steadily increasing. Offering! origiflally 
voluntary had been converted into dues of which she compelled 
payment. Money was exacted at all great feltivals; a heavy tax 
was levied on every event from baptism m burial; even afterwards 
the heavy hand oi the priest was there. If the deceased was 
wealthy, the ^quot of lus testament’ formed a large deduction 
from the succession. If poor, still * the heriot and the umaist 
cloth,’ 2 . e, the best animal and the richest garment, were taken 
fioin his widow and orphans ‘ for pious uses.’ 

But of the innumerable evils of a system which jforced the 
people to regard the Church as an extortionate opptessor^ per- 
haps the gieatest was tlie state of the law of marriage. Per- 
sons witlim eight degrees of consanguini^ — in oth^ words, 
who had had a common great-great^gratidfather, or great-great- 
grandmother — might not legally wed. But it was not the relation 
hy birth alone that barred marriage. It was lorbidden also to 
ptutics within eight degrees of afiimty — that is, to those whom 
marriage, or even an illegitimate intimacy, connected within 
those degrees. The prohibition was farther extenddd to all coming 
within the same degrees of each other throng^ spiritual reloHm^ 
or that created by baptism — wfiich affected not only the wide 
cousinhoods of the mfS. lagtisatus — but the connexions 

arising from the relaUon of godfather and godmother, as such, in 
regard ^ each other. The effects of such a tyranny must have 
been felt doubly in a country so narrow and so distant as Scotland. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrews, wiitin^ in 1554 for the infor- 
mation of the Pope, stated that such wa^ the cousinship among 
the Sdotch families, it was almost impossible to find a mal^ 
vot. mcxkix. NO. cuEXYu. a for 
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fcMT one of good birth (homtitm v$l gwmoscB familim) that Bhodd 
not come wilbin some of the promlnted di^grees. The evil of 
this, says the Archbishop, is that * men mmty on the promise or 
hope of a dispensation to be procured afterwards, but, tiring of the 
connexion, either divoinse their wives, or at once tmt them away 
under pretext of the want of dispensation, asid usdr inability to 
afford the wxpense necessary for procuring cme/ It was not to 
be expected that his Gtaoe sboiud dwell oa die real hardship 
of that expense. 

Marriage became in fact a temporary contract, or worse, a 
bargain from widdx either party might br^ at pleasure. It was 
in theory indissolnble ; but when both spouses or either tired 
of ^ bond, nothing so easy as to find or impediment 

which proved it ui£ from the beginning, an uncommon 

chance the man and woman were not themselves within the ffirbid- 
den degrees^-*-cou8ins not more than eight times removed — ^it was 
hard if it could not be shown, by such witnesses as were used in 
the* Consistorial Court, that one of the two had had intercourse 
lawfully or sinfully, or was connected spiritually, with a person 
related within thoi# degrees to the other party. If such proof was 
not ready, the fickle party had the recourse oi suing for a separa- 
tion on the ground of misconduct subsequent to mairiage. The 
evidence was of the vilest description, and those consistorial judges 
satisfied themselves with * saving the law,’ promulgating old bro- 
cards of unquestioned principles, and leavmg the parties to put 
in a show of proof that might warrant their application. In then 
hands the church courts became the common marts for matrimonial 
fobs. To them appealed the profligate husband — eager to be 
free to lure some beauty whom he had found he could not buy 
except by a wedding ring. By their help the courtier, the Angus 
or Bothwell, threw asicQ the obstacle that came in the wa^ of 
an ambitious alliance. But weary wives were as ready in this 
line as weary husbands. The monstrous state of the law unsexed 
women; and ladies of good^ndition, aud living in high society, 
not only sued divorces against their husbands, but impudently 
set forth their own guilt a^ shame as the gomnd of them. 

Mr. Riddell, in.a chapter of much ettrious ccmsistorial learning 
appended to his latest work oii Soj^h Peerage Law, has com- 
mented in detail upon some of the^oattiai eiUibres that illustrate 
the procedure and effects of such suits. This eminent legal anti- 
quary, who knows but too well the secret history of families three 
oeqprfes ago, says ^Oothilig can be conceived more loose and 
ihpiaved than ihe 8tate/>f society in Scotland before the Reformat 
tkm;* but he might safely have added, >znd fir long ajftonjsardo^ 
istt leformation of natioi^ manners is no sudden thing, and the 

mischievous 
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mbehievotts nttchineiy of the courti of the old Officiids was fireshl j 
revived in the oo&rtii of the venemtde ^Sup^rmtendeDts’ and the 
more formal judicature of the ‘ Commuflariea/ 

The evil pervaded all classe^ but the highest raaks are most 
promiaent ia the recordc of shame. * 

« The aitiaiice of James IV. with the daughter of Heurj VII. 
seemed made under the happiest auspices, .to give peadh and aniofn 
to the two kingdoms; and so at length it came to pass, but not as 
men devised. MaigaiQ^t Tudor was married at thirteen. Her 
progress into Scotland and her reception by the gay and gallant 
James had more of chivalrous and rofUantib splendour than 
usually attends royal sponsals. While the King lived, though 
he was not altogg^her uxorious, Margaret never attracted scandal. 
She had home 9m three ^ns (two dieil infants) and was about 
again to become a mother when widowed by the fatal field of 
Flodden. She was then not twenty-four. In less than a year 
after the King's death — in iittle more than three mcxiths aftej the 
birth of their son Alexander — she tharried Ang^s, a hanSsome 
boy. Margaret was fair and buxom, and mi^t almost have been 
railed beautiful if we did not find from even me rude portraits of 
that age that her countenance was devoid of delicacy and feminine 
expression. She was covetous of power and of money, like her 
brother and her father, and not without talent for business. But — 
true sister of Henry Vlll. — all considerations of policy were thrown 
to the wind under the influence of passion. She had sacrificed 
her sway in Scotland, as guardian of her son, to gratify her sudden 
love for Angus ; and when she tired of him, she threw away 
the support of England and her brother by her open amour with 
the Regent John Duke of Albany. It is said they meditated 
marriage, though Albany, like herself, was already married. 
But tliat proceeding was too tedious. *Who next occupied her 
affections after the Regent’s estrangement and fj^sence, we do not 
learn ; but in 1524 she became desperately smittAi with young 
Henry Stuart of Avondale, and restived at all hazards to marry 
Aim. Angus for some time opposed her desire^ for a divorce, 
but at length yielded, and furnished the rc^quisite evidence of 
his having * been pre-contracte^ to a gentlewoman (a daughter 
of Traqnair)<^who bore a ohild to him before he married the 
Queen ; and so, by reason of the pro-contract, he could not be her 
lawful husband.’ The sentence of nullity was pronounced by the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ancona on the 11th of March 1527 ; and 
we are not surprised to learn that the Queen’s agents at ^me 
ptnffucs expectant propinae^ ita quod omnee non poetunt 
tenkiri cum 600 ducatibui.^ The Queen lost no time, and on 

♦ Onginsi letter to Albany, in the Archivot du Royaume at Pane, * 

K 2 the 
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the 2nd day of April she gave her hand to Henry Stuart, 
afterwards liord M ethven, whom she tired of almost as soon as 
she had done of Angus. They lived on for some time unhappily 
enough. Henry VIII. was mu(h scandalised by his sister^s 
licentious use of matrimhny I But Margaret had no weak scruples. 
She detennined to be free to marry a fourth time, and for thih 
object had^reeourso once more to the Church courts. She was 
able to prove that Methven was cousin, eight degrees removed, to 
her second husband Angus ; and upon the plea that this con- 
stituted an affinity between her and Methven, she demanded to 
have her third maniag#set aside. The Official, either yielding to 
the imperious woman, or satisfied of the fart that they were 
within the forbidden degrees, pronounced a ^ecree annulling 
that mciiriage, which is found written and registered in the 
extant \olumc of the record of his court. Her son, the young 
James V., however, stayed its promulgation, and prevented the 
additional disgrace to his family. Margaret died three yeais 
afterwards. 

Upon these divows Mr. Riddell raises some curious specula- 
tion. We find thawAngus married again as well as (jueen Mar- 
garet. It may be convexient to suppose that ‘ the gentlewoman 
who bore a child’ was dead, but that is not known, and is not to 
be presumed merely from the fact of his new marriage. The same 
machinery used before might ser\e him again. lie might show 
that some unsuspected cousinship existed between him and the 
‘ gentlewoman/ or that he had had at some still earlier date a 
criminal intei course with some third party sih to ‘ the gentle- 
woman.’ Such evidence was to be had for the buying, and then 
* the precontract’ dtsa^ppeared. 

Granting this solution/ says Mr. Riddell, ^ in what a strange pre- 
dicament Angus and the parties would have been, though doubtless not 
incapable of IjeiiJ^ rescued from it by the devices and venality of 
lawyers. Jlis^mairiage with the Queen would then have turned out 
to be lawful, and after proper j^oceilure still valid and binding — which 
at the same tw* — the Earl surviving the Princess — would have re- 
spectively antiullefl those tliey latterly contracted. Ilow all classes 
rnubt have been niooe or iess coijtaininated by such example of the 
upper ! But a still more material reflection suggests itself from this 
and the general unhinged condition of individuals, — what a number of 
bastards there must have been !’ — RiddeU^ p. 474. 

Janet Betoun, the Lady Buccleuch of the Lay of tHe Last 
Miliatrel, has an unfortunate pre-eminence in those cases where 
law was made to pander to passion. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Betoun, of Oreicb, a branch of the respectable ilmily 
oT Balfour in Fife, which was brought into more than its due place 
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by having givea successive aic^bishms to St. Andrews and Glas- 
gow. She was first married to Sir James Creichton of Cranston- 
Riddell, and was entered in the dower lands as but recently bis 
widow in 1539. She must have married Simon Preston, the 
young laird of Craigmillar, soon afterwards, for in 1543 we find 
bte suing a divorce against him in the court of St. Andrews. 
There was no relationship to vitiate the bond. The lady alleged 
no misconduct of her husband. As the ground of her suit she 
blushed not to set for^ that before their marriage she had had 
sinful intercourse with Walter Scott of Buccleuch, and that 
Buccleuch and Preston were within the prtfhibitid degrees ; — ante 
pretenaiim matrimonium inter Jonetam et Simonem cantractum, 
honorahilis vir Walterue Scott de Bulcluyckt camdliter cognomt 
diefam Jon^ami^fuiquiden^ Simon et Walterue in tertio et quarto 
gradihus consanguinitatis siM mutuo attinent^ et etc prefati Simon 
et Joneta in eisdem affinitatis gradibue. On that allegation, and 
pniof of the cousinship being of course furnished, the Official^ de- 
clared the marriage null — dantes utrifne alibi in Domino nUbendi 
facultatem. The motive of the suit became manifest then, if it 
were not so before ; and on the 2nd of Decemflbr 1544 Janet was 
wedded to her old paramour Buccleuch^ She was by no means 
disgraced or slighted for these incidents of her life, and only 
suffered scandal from her reputed taste for the black art. She 
lived respectably with lier tliird husband, a stout and hardy 
borderer, fit mate for such a partner, till his deatli in the night 
foray — 

' When startled burghers ded afar 
The furies of the Border war : 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and &lchions redden. 

And lieard the slogan’s deadly yell — 

Then the chief of Branksome fell.* • 

9 

After Ills death (in 1552) the Lady of Branksome, though not, as 
the Minstrel feigns, the mother of th# young chief — who was of a 
former marriage — was, nevertheless, allowed to rulp the household 
and the estates of Buccleuch, and even rode at the head of ^ the 
rough clan.’ She was in favour ^and correspondence too with ibe 
Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise. In tlie mean time she was 
seeking consolation in her widowhood, and, though not wedded in 
face of Church, she allowed the privileges of a husbaiMl to a dan- 
gerous fnan, who afterwards became too oelebrateiL She was 
proved to he * quietly married or handfast ’ to James Earl of 
Bothwell in 1559. 

Wl\fn Bothwell’s subsequent adventures bring him more pro- 
minently on the stage, the dark heroine of Branksome is agaih 

V somewhat 
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s6mewhat strangely mixed up widj, his fertonos. He had mamed, 
ae is well known, ^ Lady Jean Gmdon in 1565. It would seem 
the * bandlasting’ with Dame Janet was not considered an im- 
pediment to that match, nor was even worthy to be pleaded when 
Mary and Bothwell wished to set it aside : for when the grand- 
daughter of Margaret Tudor bad resolved at all hazards to 
espouse Bothwell herself, other means were sought for removing the 
obstacle of an existing wife. His Countess, certainly oollusively, 
though also perhaps of her own free will, sued a mvotoe on the 
ground of his adultery with a servant — and she obtdued it * with 
but small show ctf radstance.’ At the same time, the Earl was 
plaintiff in a similar suit against her ; and jmxmred a decree an- 
nulling their marriage on the ground of thew being oib within the 
fourth degree. The lady’s suit was l^fore the flew, legal, Com- 
missary Court —the jurisdiction and grounds of action both chosen 
to please the Reformed party ; the Ei^l’s, founding on the canon- 
ical^nullity, was in a hastily constituted ecclesiastical Court — 
to suit the views of thoie of the old faith ; and that Court 
did its work expeditiously, for the proceedings commenced on 
the 5th, and decred^of nullity was pronounced on the 7th of May, 
1567.* 

At the time of DamW’s murder and the other crowded events 
of Mary’s tragedy, the Lady of Buccleuch — thrice, perhaps four 
times a widow — ought to have been well past the tunnoils of 
young blood ; yet in the popular belief she was still associated 
with her former lover, Bothwell. Mr. Riddell says she was 
charged with administering magic philtres to the Queen, with a 
view to secure her Majesty’s love to him— a very curious termi- 
nation for a life like Dame Janet’s. It is not necessary to main- 
tain of the Lady of Branksome that — 

* She wrought not by forbidden spell*;* 
but perhaps the* learned author has no other authority for the 
strange tale than one which may bear a different construction 
—the well-known placard ekhibit^ in the streets of Edinburgh, 
accusing of Qaml^’s end, Bothwell, black Mr. John Spens, 

* Ladj Jean Oordoif a daughter cif«Hunt1y, and a caaloiu Romanist, some 
years after her divorce from Bothwell married the Protestant Earl of Sutherland, and 
again upon his death Sir Alezandor Mbie, of the knightly house of BoVne. 
She had a numerous family Sutherltod, and, notwiflwtaDdiDg her third marruu|te 
and her steadineas to her religion <-then out of fhshum— continued both to enjoy tne 
dowiT of Bothirell, and to manage most rigorously the aflkii* of Che SutberlSfid 
Earkfeas, till her death, at the age of eigbly-lbar. A pieture of her* at Donsobin, 
ptO teffg* ths kigh manly features of her race and country, and an espression not to be 
mishdeen of resolution and sense. She is dressed iii a sort of cowl, with a rosary and 
cross in her hapd. The collar, like a iiian*s shirt-odllar of the present day, adds to Che 
WasonUiM duunoter of the portrait. 
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^ who was principal deviser of the murder, and the Queue assent- 
ing thairto throw the persuasion of the Erie Bf^thvett md the 
toitdieraft of Lady Buctdmchl If it were aUow^ to ipeculate 
on such narrow grounds, it would seem more leasooahle to attri-- 
bute the dealings of the hdy, the jMWHUHir of Bothwell, to 
jealousy of a formidable rival, than to a wish of securing for him 
the auction of the young and beautiful OyeeiL 
A few other cases will show that the nterfuneiy of die Chnrcili 
court could lie set in motion for others than crowned heads. 
Gemge^ fiast Earl oi Rothes, after living ibr twen^ years 
with bis wife, widhed to change. JSnti their eldest sow was 
already married to a daughter of the house of St Clair, and that 
family was thus oonceuned fee the l^itinuu^ of thie IBUithes 
children. The parties went to work in businesa*like fbrm^ named 
arbiters, and bound themselves lo ahidie by thrir award. It was 
settled that Rothes should tske a divorce, or rather a dedaratiou 
of nullity of his marriage^ on the ground of his countess and 
himself teing within the fenrhidden di^ees. Bat, to oSt the 
consequent ^legitimacy, be was to depose judicudly that he did 
not know of the si&^mss till after the Iwth of all his chUdren. 

Another striking enough case did pot come into the Com* 
missary Coinrt till after the Re£mnation--^but the facts had 
taken place at the period we are considering. Thomas Ogilvie 
of Craig married Jaxmet Fraser of Lovat openly in face of the 
Church, and they lived together, and bad ^ diverse bairns.’ Then, 
somewhat tiring of the first wife, he chose to add a second, 
Beatris: Chisholm. The banns were proclaimed in the parish 
church of Glenlyon, where Jannet Fraser dwelt, and she offered 
no opposition — ^ by manifest collusion.’ In this way Ogilvie, who 
had two mansion-^uses on bis estate, bad also for some time two 
wives openly entertained by him, the one, Jannet, dwelling in the 
^ Over Craig,’ the other, B^trix, in the ^ West^or Nether Craig.’ 
The suit to put an end to this bigamous display waa by the Fis^ • 
or public prosecutor, and not rai^^y either of the ladies. Both 
must have been quite well aware of the circumstances all along. 
But it probably naiv suited both that the first wilb should be set 
wholly aside ; and that which they saw their neighbours do under 
colour of law, they chose in the Highlands of Feithshire to manage 
without the expense of the ConsistoriBl Court 

The legitimation of irregular offspring by the subsequent mar- 
riage ef the parents, never very conducive to morjdity, was set 
about in Scotlmd, as in some countries on the Continent, with re- 
markable ceremony. Mr. Riddell quotes a case where parties 
were^married ^in the fajje of holy kirk,’ in the chapel of Broom^ 
hill, ** they holding their natund son, called Claud Hamilton, 

under 
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under spousal cloth between them/ This spousal cloth, pallium^ 
is explained by Furetiere : — 

Ce drap qu’on etend snr ceux qui se marient ; d’oh vient qu’on dit 
mettle les enjans sous le Poihy de la cdrdmonie qui^se fait pour Idgi- 
timer les enfims naturels cpar un subsequent manage en les inettarit 
sous ce Poile/ 

The custom of the ‘ caiT 7 cloth,’ or ‘ the cloak/ is still retained for 
the same purpose among the common people in some districts of 
Scotland. ^ ||^ 

We have no room for more of these curious though often 
revolting cases. Mr. Kiddeirs book is rich in them, and, forming 
as it does a very valuable authority for the peerage and consis- 
torial lawyer, deserves also to^e caiefully perused by every 
student 'if history and manners. ^ 

Though proceedings in an expensive judicature .were necessarily 
for the most part*had by people of some wealth, it would be easy 
to show that the upper classes had ne monopoly of vice. The 
recodis of all the Churcdi courts immediately aftc*r the Reforma- 
tion furnish a loathsome picture of the dissoluteness of the lowest. 
For instance in articles presented against Adam Bothwell, Bishop 
of Orkney, in the General Assembly of 1570, he is charged, among 
other delicts, ‘with leaving the flock destitute without sheplicrd, 
whereby not only ignorance is increased, but also most abundantly 
all vice and horrible crimes are there committed, as the number 
of six liundred poisons convicted of incest, adultery, and fornica- 
tion in Zetland bearcth witness.’ Far from contradicting that 
chaiacter of the morals of his remote islands, the Bishop’s reply 
was limited to denying that he had abandoned abholutely the 
preaching of the word. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the manneis of the clcTgy, 
whether of the old faith br of the new, was of course signal and 
immediate. Of its influence upon the people — of the astounding 
inroad and wide spread of new superstitions — of the slow dis- 
appearance of the impiorality which we ha\c faintly de- 

scribed — ^it is our design to treat in an early numbei. 
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Art. III. — 1 . Notes on North America — AgricuhuraU Economical 
and Social . — By James F. W, Johnston, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Ec^pburgh. 1851. 

2. Lettres sur VAm/iriqve. Par X, Mvmier. 2 vols. 12mo. 
• Paris. 1851. 

3. Travels in America. A Lecture delivered by the Earl of 
Carlisle before the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society, ^nth edi^on. 1851. 

4. A Glinipse of the Great Western Eepublic. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur Uunynghame, author of ‘ An Afde-d^canip’s Recollec- 
tions of Service in China.’ 8vo. 1851. 

B esides quoting freely the concise practical volumes 
of Mr. Johnston, alid availing ourselves, now and then, 
of those by the acute and observant, but diffuse and rather 
sentimcntiil M. Marmier, well as of Lord Cai lisle’s graphic 
Lecture, and the shrewd although .rapid Glimpse of Colbncl 
Cunyiighame, we mean also on this occasion to msike considerable 
use of the latest columns of the American press. Already, iiesh 
as these title-pages are, such supplementary information is in- 
dis]>ensable. Indeed, so extensive are the changes which the 
agency of man is continually effecting in the Western World, that 
tlieic is little exaggeration in the statement made by one of our 
autliois — that * a book might be written every six months by the 
same traveller periodically revisiting the same scenes, and yet 
possess in a high degree the chaiin of novelty.* 

Piofessor Johnston’s expedition was not one of mere spon- 
taneous curiosity. He was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
before tlie great meeting of the New Yoik Agricultural Society at 
Syiacuse. And in New Brunswick a more arduous task awaited 
hisanival; for, as soon as his acceptance of the New York call 
became known, he had lieen requested by tfie fjovernor and 
House of Assembly to examine that province, with the view of 
preparing a Report upon its agricultural c’apabilities. These 
missions he successfully accomplished, and afterw^nls visited our 
other North American provinces, as well as the Eastern and part 
of the Southern States of the Union, returning to this country, 
after an active six months’ tour, in^ April 1860. We have now 
to thank him for a narrative of great and varied instruction. His 
vi^b iye calm, and remarkably unprejudiced ; though a Liberal, 
bis book shows but traces of the bigotry of partisanship. 

One of the first subjects he enters upon — and he often recurs 
to it — ^is the discontent prevailing in our American provinces, 
and the desire, openly expressed by many, for annexation to tlje 

States — 
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Stotee — a to{»owhioh has nowaaauiiied the verjr gravest iinportiiiice 
6om the announced intentioa of Government to withmv her 
Majestj’s troops fnan tho Canadas, and thus resign them to their 
own wishes and tesouices.**^ 'There hasf.lately fcen such a con- 
fadon of political parties, and there alwajni is such a variety 
of interests, both moral and material, in our CanadiBn provinces^ 
that it is all but impossible to arrive at a correct conclusion as to 
their actual condition* At this moment we dare say veiy of 
our readers can tell how it happened that a rtrrjrmitj of Upper 
Canadian members, of British blood, and many o^bein British 
bom, went with the Frfnch members in the case of the porten- 
tous Indemnity Bill, How came those who had been unanimous, 
not a few of them gallantly actue, in opposing the rebellion, to 
be found voting with those wh^^^ all favoured, many of them 
participated in it? Mr, Johnston pul this quesdon to a friend 
of his' -one of these British members**— and his explanation was 
to the following effect:— For a long series of years, Upper 
Canada was under the dominating rule of what was called the 
Family Compact, by which homo-bom Canadians and a certain 
aumbCT of high officials divided all posts and patioaage among 
themseLves, a^ did everything in their power to keep the British- 
born from participating in the sweets of place. The few 
British who gained access to the Assembly, therefore, were 
naturally driven into opposition, and, after the union of the 
Provinces, made common cause with the French Opposition to 
the Tory Ghrvenunent, till at length the numbers of the latter 
party exceeded those returned by the Family Compact. As a na- 
tural result the Tories were ousted, and the present mixed Govern- 
ment went in. In short, still fresh from the struggple, and embar- 
rass^ by their ill-assorted alliance with the French members, the 
Britisb-bom allowed pasty to triumph over principle, and voted 
for the Indemnity Bill. It may be very true that many of them 
* never believeri or intended that any one who had aicM or pro- 
moted the rebellion should^ be compensated;’ but there must 
have been ot^rs not quite so shortsighted, and whose only 
^cuse is theil awkwaid position. Nevertjheless, but for the 
incredible weakness of the Govenunent at home, we should 
have hod no smous fear. UndA: any cbcamatances that could 
well have been anticipated, should have felt confidence that 

• SeeCorresppndeneereliitinstotheChril Litt of Gsaada (Bine Book. Addl, 1851) 
pp, — DeipUch from l^ird Over, dated March 14— in whieb he inwnns Liml 
Bw fbitt m conroqurace of the pleasant atafte of our relations with the government at 
WffSli^igtOD, It w coiwiderod needlesi to msmtam any Oritiih force in our Provinces, 
except ‘the garilsotis of two or throe fortified posts — ^probably only Qnel^ and 

matters 
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matters would riffht themselves* mi that the whole British 
wbedier home or provincial bom* would ore Umg stand side 
side again on all great questions. The Iinknuiity Bill was a most 
unhappy measu#h— if only from thh discord and discontent it ^ 
casioned among the lojslists~so that wmu^ of the old Tories 
4iave been hes^ loudest in the cries foe * annezation/ But 
time would probably have healed the mischief thus inflicted; 
and so far as this immediate irritation wcmt* we should have been 
of good hoptt^ the provinces. 

It *miist m allowecl* however, that the folly of the Hoeeie 
Goveqpment is not the only source of our wpi^hensions now. The 
local irritation has produced a brood of erroneous concepdons 
of sufliciently dangerous cbaract^* and which even with the wisest 
management it mi^ht have been difficult to clear away from the 
minds of the provincials. * The most alarming of these is* that* 
beholding the rapid progress of certain portions of the States* they 
suppose there must be somethii^ in the constitution of the 
Union more favouraUe^than their own to the development* of a 
country’s resources. That this is a total delurion* Mr. John- 
ston believes* and* we think* proves. When compared with 
the tohoU Union* our provinces exhibit an even more rapid 
rate of advaaoe. It is only the nortli-westem States and New 
York that ontstrip the Canadas; but then these adjoin our 
territory — the sight of their progress is ever before the pro- 
vincials — this partial superiority is thought to be universal, 
and the genuine British spirit of grumbling is freely indulged 
in. In fact* continues Mr. Johnston* the energy of the Canadians 
is as great and as well-directed as uny of the States can show ; 
even as to canals* the former* in proportion to the population* will 
yield in no point to the latt^. The true reason of the envied ad- 
vance of New York and the north-western States is simply this 
It is through them that the flood of emigration has been and 
is now pouring into the New World ; and as* long as this goes • 
on* the men money of Europ^ must cause them to distance 
all competitors. But let our provinces look forward — ^nay* let 
them even look kqpnly into the present* and they will discern that 
the balance is alr^y quiveruig ere it turn in their favour. Can 
they not read the sure destinf of their St. Lawrence ? That 
mighty river is the natural ouUet pf the immense lake districts ; 
and* as these are fast peopling* signs of future argosies are 
appearing on its waters. The Erie Canal is no longer adequate 
for the traffic streaming along it; and all the expense that the 
Americans ever can bestow upon i^ will never make it keep pace 
with the wants of the inlimd States.^ Let* then* our fellow-sub- 
iects ts^e heart* and be* patient; for if their progress at present 

be 
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be more moderate than their immediate neighbours’, it is due to 
no fault of theirs or ours, but simply to a necessity of nature ; and 
the more rapidly the north-western States advance, the more cer- 
tamly will the tide of commerce and emigration soon pour its 
golden flood down the noble valley of the St. Lawrenceu ^ argues 
the Durham Professor. 

In manners and in ^ sympathies a marked diflerence exists 
between our Provinces and the States ; even between Upper 
Canada and Western New York, which are contiguous and in 
constant intercourse, this difference is quite apparent, and would 
no doubt, under any circumstances short of continued madpess at 
headquarters, long continue. ^ One feels,’ says Mr. Johnston, ^ the 
de trap — the tendency to exaggerate — among the men of the one 
side, obtruding itself sometimes offensively, especially in tlie 
newer States of the Union, and amon^ the newer people. An 
opposite tendency attracts constant notice along tlie Canadian 
borders. Both Mr. Johnston and M.JVlarmicr — men as dherse 
in ca^t of thought as they asc in the country of their birth and 
their career in life — unite in considering this diversity of tempera- 
ment as the chief real source of the disaflection in our colonies. 
Let us hear the French traveller. He has looked at both bides 
of the picture — ^lias examined both the Provinces and the >Statcs : 
on Lower Canada naturally he has bestowed peculiar care : — 

‘ How is it,’ says he, ‘ that tliis fine country is not more peopled ? 
How is it tfiat it doe^ not attract those masses of emigrants who un- 
ceasingly direct their course to tlie United States, where alieady it is 
not so easy a matter to obtain employment or to purcliase land ? These 
are questions which I have often considered without being able fully 
to resolve them. Often enough have we all been told that no one 
understands the art of reclaiming laud like the American. He is the 
&ther of the puffing system^ [pere du It is by puff^ presented 

under all forms — in newspapers, in books, on steel, spiead throughout 
every region by agents, officious and official — that he lias turned the 
' heads of our brafte peasants of Alsace, and of thousands of fluiiilies in 
Germany ; it is by puff tliat induces them to quit their paternal 
parishes for the sake of traversing ocean to till the fields of a distant 
continent ; it is active and the ipost deafening, that 

he is now peopling the plains of California, until he find some other 
speculation to trumpet forth by its flourishes. The Canadians as 
yet know nothing of this dazzling charlatauism. They have not 
learned to proclaim each moniing in their journals, and to repeat 
incessantly to all comers, that theirs is the country without parallel, 
the asylum of 4Lberty, the temple of fortune, the Eldorado so cele- 
brated by the voyagers of old. On their part the Americans covet 
Canada, but they take good care not to sing its praises until it has passed 
into their hands. Whatever they may now against it, however, we 
shall soon see opened from one point to another the lines of communi- 
cation 
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cation of which these same Americans are so proud — roads to bind 
together the villages, canals to unite the great rivers, railways to trans- 
port goods and travellers from north to south. From the nature of the 
soil and the cheapness of materiab, railways can be here constructed 
as ch^ply as in the United States. The oncw which already reaches St. 
Hyacinth, and which is to be prolonged to Portland, costs only half 
a million of francs per league, while in France it would cost uouble 
the sum. For myself it gives me pleasure ib believe in the future of 
Canada. 1 see there a fertile soil which, sooner or later, cannot fail 
to attract colonies of labourers, and on this soil already an honest people 
amidst whom it is a comfort to sojourn.’ 

It will be observed that in the following sentences Marmier 
states of the Lower Canadians precisely what Mr. Johnston has 
asserted of tlie inhabitants of the Upper Province : — 

^ If they have preserved the virtues of their French nature, they have 
also kept its defects. Mobile and impressionable, they are prompt to 
enthusiasm, and not less so to despair. They could not see the fortune 
of their Republican neighbours without envying it; and they thought 
that if they did but enter the Union, they would immediately open 
for themselves a road paved with dollars. Hence those everlast* 
ing dissertations by a dozen of journals, and those meetings where 
the same theme is reproduced with inexhaustible emphasis. Very 
many, however, of those who declaim on this subject do not believe 
that it is realizable, and use it only as a means of agitation. Who 
in truth can believe that England will consent not only to dis- 
possess herself of Canada, but to give up this vast country to her 
maritime rival? Some say that Canada brings in nothing to Eng- 
land — nay, that she is even a source of considerable expense. Were 
this true, and could we consent to value the dependencies of a great 
empire merely by the number of crowns they pay into its treasury, it 
wouhl remain not less true that Canada contributes to enrich the com- 
merce of Great Britain, and is every year bpcoming a more important 
point of colonization. Again, even supposing that Britain had not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the preservation of that country, slie must 
continue bound to hold by it fiom a sentiment of liational pride ; 
she must feel that she could not abanion it without branding her&elf 
with the stamp of feebleness in the face of the whole^UfOrld, and with- 
out levelling a serious blow at her whole imperial system. I^tly, if, in 
spite of all these considerations, she were to welcome complaisantly 
the addresses of the Annexationists* there would remain some finajicial 
questions which could not fail to be rather embarrassing : one of these 
being the debt of nearly a million and a half sterling, contracted by 
Canada; another, all the money tliat England has expended on the 
fortress of Quebec, 4&c., Ac., Ac., and the repayment *of which she 
would most certainly insist on. Are the United States so much in 
love with Canada as to take her with all her debts ? I hardly think 
so. And if, while accepting her share of the expenses of the Federal 
government, Canada found herself^ moreover, burdened with a privafe 

debt 
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debt of twomilliaiit8terUi^9 X do net think her divorce from England^ 
and her uaioo tothe Amemao BepnUiOi would set ier inuchat herease, 

* Those who cry out for amwaatloii use all the arguments which 
form the stock in trade of revolutionists in all regions-^ilapidatioti 
of the public Auida» bad^ conduct of o&sials, psglect of the miseiy 
of the pewlCt neoesiit j for a thorough reform in we administration of 
affiiirs. There are indeed savings to be effected In the budget of 
Canada, and considerable reforms to be accomplished in its legislation, 
which presents a singular miiture of old French customs with portions 
of the code of England ; hut in order to ^efibct these objects is it 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to the republican authority of 
the United Stated Can they not be accomplished gradually by 
the will of the people through the votes of its Parliament ? * 

After some discussion of the union of fhe Provinces, especially 
the offence it had given the French party by its anticipated effect 
on their power in parliament, M. Marmicr warns his friends that 
this is but a secondary danger. 

‘ Xn Annexation, on the contrary, 1 see the rapid and radical anni* 
hilation of all the remains of French nationality. Whatever resist- 
ance the Canadians might offer to the influence of the United States, 
their primitive manners must be absorbed m the flood of mercantile 
habits, their language efikeed before another. They would become 
Americans. They would drown themselves in the industrial whirlpool 
of America, as the waters of their St. Lawrence amid the waves of 
the ocean. Their religion, against which England has never even 
lifted a Anger, will be turned into derision, harassed, assailed hy all 
those inventors of new doctrines, by all those passionate declaimers 
who thunder against papal idolatry in the American meetings — by all 
those sects which, under uncountable namen, swarm and multiply in 
the States. «But the Catholic religion is in Canada the keystone of 
nationality. Without it, adieu to the last vestige which the France of 
other ages has left in thL distant couiitiy.’ 

Ml. Johnston arrives at a similar condasion. The first move- 
ment was b^ the French Romanists of the Lower Province, 
the second by the disgusted Conservatives of Upper Canada. 

^ BuV neither of these classes would ai^ special good 

flow from a uliloo with the States. The Roman Catholic body, 
as a whol^ would acquire more power in Congress — and with a view 
to this end the Bomknists in the States may sympathise with and en- 
courage their brethren in Canada to bring about the annexation ; but 
In the Province itself they wou^d certainly dispctesess themselves of the 
potttion they occuf^ as the church of Canada East, and they wonld 
veiy much endanger the large landed possessions by which they are 
at p M U cn t eoriebd. Then, as to the Conservative minority in Upper 
they would be driven still forther from oflice. As was the 
ctm In the States when Jeflbrson came Jnto power, the demTOmtic 
element would increase in strength after the chan^,* and a* party 

which, 
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which, tuider British nde, did net know IfM* te yMd IdT 'a time to 
the overwhelming force of a popidnr itti^ori^ coMltdtidMHy^obt^^ 
would be obliged to take up a Hew political poriHoii Vti; eonildmd^l}’ 
in advance of its past ptofesiloiis^ or be eootetit to summer aH ImM 
of materially Influencing fi>r tbe fliture the aftdis of 4te «w State! 
o Thus, in the Canadas, pbrty animosities and the aujietior |>xo-> 
gpress of the nearest States are we chief in^mal sources of danger; 
but in the valuable province of New BTun8wi€k---*accord]iig to 
Professor jofanstemt-^^tte dmber, or * lumber/ trade, has bec^ the 
great fountain of evib At first there was an apparently inexbaost* 
ible resource in its boundless forests* The cuttiilg of the trees^ 
the haulage and floating of them down the rivers, gave healthy em* 
ployment to many men ; the raising food for £ese men called 
agricultural industry into play ; the cueport of the timber employed 
many vessels and enriched &any merchants. But the cutting went 
on most lavishly, even at low prices ; while every year carried the 
scoie of the woodmen’s labours farther up the main rivers and 
into more remote creeks and tributcrie8,~adding, of cours^, to 
the labour of procuring the logs, and their cost when brought to 
the place of shipping. Despite of the gradual overstocking of 
the Lome market, the colonists went on /elling trees and building 
saw-mills, till the general embarrassment became sufficimitly alarm- 
ing. Just at this juncture, in pursuance of our new policy, the 
Timber Duties Bill of 1646 was passed. This at once brought 
matters to a climax : countless families were ruined, and the cry of 
discontent has never since gone down. 

Out of the immediate evil the Professor anticipates an ultimate 
good for New Brunswick. It was, he says, an acknowledged 
effect of the lumber-trade that, so long as it constituted the lead- 
ing wdustry of that province, it overshadowed and lowered the 
social rank of every other. The lumberer, fond as the Indian of the 
free air and untrammelled existence of the fore|t, receiving ample 
wages, living on the finest flour, and enjoying long seasons of 
holiday, looked down upon the agficultuial drudge who toiled 
the year long on his few acres with little beyond a comfortable 
maintenance to shc^w on the credit side. The y<Aing and adven- 
tuious among the province-bom were tempte^ into what was con- 
sidered a higher and more manljr, as well as a more remunerative 
line of life; and many of the barcUest immigrants followed their 
example. A great proportion of the farmers themselves were 
seduced by the occasionally splendid profits of Inhering — as a 
lucky hit in a mining country makes crowds of miners; and thus 
not only was the rising generation largely demoralised by the 
habits of the woods, but agri^lture wu neglected, and the 
fanners very generally involved in difficulties. « 

The 
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The result of all this had been an extensive emigration to the 
States, both of farmers and lumberers — many of the former 
leaving their lands to their ^creditors without even the form of 
a sale. Bad as this is, it may, in Mr. Johnston’s opinion, 
have afforded the PMrvince its l^st chance of returning to a 
healthy, cheerful, ^eigetic, and prosperous condition. All, he 
says, that is now requo^, is that * farmers mind their own 
business.^ 

We can by no means adopt the agricultural Professor’s evident 
coldness as to the timber industry of these regions. It seemed 
right to state fully the^conclusions he arrived at as respects New 
Brunswick ; but we must suggest to him that that is only a part of 
the question. Even in New Brunswick, it would appear from a late 
petition of the Legislative Council an^ Assembly of the I^’ovince 
to the House of Lords that, notwithstanding the severe effects of 
the Act of lb46, the timber trade bad rejformed, and to a con- 
siderable extent recovered itself. The Act, ^ based on the prin- 
ciples of free trade, placed foreign and colonial wood in the Biitish 
maiket upon an equality, taking into consideration the difference of 
distance and consequently of freight^ But the British Govern- 
ment have, in the prcsent.Session of Pailiament, proclaimed their 
purpose to carry the war against the Colonial wood-interests much 
farther — ^in short to make such a new reduction in the duties as 
would leave no margin whatever for the difference of distance and 
freight between our American ports and the ports of the Baltic. 

A similar petition, moreover, has been addressed to the House of 
Lords by the Council of the Quebec Board oi Traile ; wliich shows 
that exactly the same alarm has been excited in Canada. Are 
we really determined to complete the alienation of British North 
America ? # 

In consequence, no doubt, of this wide-spread discontent, so closely 
connected, first an^ last, with the influence of the anti-colonialists in 
our Home Government, a bill has lately been presented in Con- 
gress, declaring the expediency of obtaining by peaceable means the 
annexation of our Provinces. A formidable symptom of ‘ pleasant 
relations I ’ Yet^ in the fate of it, we cannot quj te overlook the ele- 
ments of discord an^ disunion now at work in the Great Republic 
itself. We have all read enougli of the rivalry and antagonism 
between t&b States of the South and North, especially in regard 
to the tariff and slavery questions. Even Mr. Calhoun is said to 
have been of .opinion that tlie time bad arrived when the Confede- 
racy was strong enough to bear dividing into two — and that the* 
interests of the Northern and Southern States were become sufli- 
ciently diverse to require it. Since the passing of the Fugitive 
Stave Bill, the animosity has been doubled. The spectacle of men, 

women, 
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wozneoy and children, who had settled in tbe Free States as an 
asylum, dragged awajifrom among them by their pursuing: owners, 
has greatly excited the New Englapdeis. -We read lately in the 
newspapers of a slave recaptured after five years*’ freedom ; and 
another case of a female far idvanced in pregnancy, whose offspring 
df course would become the property of her captor. Ten years 
ago, Lord Carlisle says, there were people who made it the business 
of their lives to superintend the passage of the runaway slaves 
through the Free States, and about a thousand negroes yearly thus 
made their way into Canada. Colonel Cunynghame does not sur- 
prise us by stating that the exertions for the escape of slaves have 
been largely stimulated by the Fugitive Bill ; and that the influx of 
Black immigrants of loose habits into the Provinces was producing 
every day more and more sgmoyance to our magistracy and police. 

It is true that the hearts of both ends of the Union are still very 
proud of belonging to a great country so rapidly growing — far too 
proud to forego this boast without some most serious motive ^ yet 
it seems impossible to doubt that fhe question of 'slavery will 
ultimately tear asunder the Confederacy. Such a dissolution, Mr. 
Johnston tells us, was a topic discussed everywhere in the States. 
Clingman and his followers had already ‘brought it up’ in Con- 
gress as a thing to be expected, were California admitted (as she 
has been), and other Free State measures adopted ; and it will 
doubtless occur as soon as the State's of this class obtain a decided 
suj>eriority in the Legislature. Of late years their party has 
been greatly increased by the no\\ Free States that have sprung 
up in the West, ^t is alleged that the main impulse to the 
war with Mexico was given by the desire of the ^uthems to 
regain their equality, by capturing and erecting into slaveholding 
States the immense territory of Texas — which they have accom- 
plished. It is notorious that the violent opposition to the 
incorporation of California arose from the anxiety of the South 
to exclude from Congress, and of the North ^o admit, the 
deputies of this great Free State.* Indeed this question oi Slavery 

or 

* If the leading jonnial of California es^piestes the semiments of the new State» the 
dani^ from its admission into the Union «s not so immiiHiit as the Southern States 
suppose ; and fhe resplendent peioiation of the following extiact ought, as the writer 
intends, to soothe them ; — * For the last filWn years,' says the ^ita 
* iu our Mortiiem States there has existed a class, many of them of pore minds and 
honest desires, but at the same time men whose ideas encomfiassi^ but a small space, 
who in etery possible manner have warred against the institution ef slavery among 
tlieir Southern brethren. The action at the Noitli necessarily caused a re«action at 
theSooUi; and diinug the stormy times that attended the udiering in tooiir bright 
coiistellatwii of a sister star sparkling with golden radiance, fanatics of the North and 
South gere busy hurling their rgrengeful meteors at us, at the constellation of wbieb 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVIT. F 
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OT No Slaveiy lies at the bottom of some of the most vital political 
moves of the da^. It is to rivet their superiority, or at least to 
form themselves into a powerful dominion, that the Southern States 
steadily, though ^cautiously, agitate for the occupation of X^uba;* 
it is to secnire the triumph of the Free system that the North lon^ 
for the annexation of Canada, It is not a little due to this op-*» 
position of interests that the indolent Dons still hold possession 
of the Queeif of the Antilles ; and, after the California debate, 
it is beyond all question that the voice of the South would 
be vehemently raised against any attempt* to annex the British 
Provinces. % * 

Although, in theory, the federal compact is a voluntaiy union 
of sovereign States, which may be dissolved whenever even one 
of them tUnks its interest will be promoted by the separa- 
tion ; yet, when an emergency arrives, lue majority, if large, may 
be expected to resist such a separation by force of arms. Such, 
at least, is the common impulse of mankind in like circumstances ; 
and ^ch in fact was the avowed exportation of many even in the 
Northern States whom Mr. Johnston heard speak upon the sub- 
ject. ‘ It amused me,’ he says, ‘ to hear men in one breath talk 
of annexing Canada and ^Nova Scotia, and threaten \engeance 
against the traitor States which should break up the integrity 
of the Union I’ Will there be an aimed struggle between the 
North and South ? And if so, may not the exigencies of such 
a contest demand a Dictator instead of a President — nay, giadually 
rear up a royalty in the chosen domain of democracy ? This is 
peculiarly probable with respect to the Southern States, both from 
the naturally aristocratic feelings of the people, and fiom the 
greater peril ’of their position — exposed alike to hostility without 
and treachery within — to the hatred, open or disguised, of White 
and Black. Will there be that horror of horrors, a servile war ? 
Profiting by the s^ife of rival States, will the Negroes battle their 
way to freedoiu, and establish an African Government amid the 
sons of Japhet? Never, in coir day, unless aided by the North- 
erns ; and dare the New Fnglanders fight with such a poisoned 


we were a part, and at fha. glorimis aim, oiyr blensed Union, arouml whtcb we all rfo 
voWe. But the <<ikiryouiig form with flashing geiDe** shining around lier brow Iws 
taken hei seat among the stany sisterhood; and her presence, fiee, untrammeled, and 
unprejndicedf must have a soothing effect ufion the passions of her separated sisters.* 

* Perariventun the grand sable Empire itself is not exempt fVom danger. * If Hayti 
gets into a eullinou with the United States,* says an Aonericau paper, in t^ference 
to a reeSnt and [wrbaps still pending diwgreement, * it will be a serious matter for 
Fausfi^ me there are eevmii old ecoree that will he wiped oat at the tame time,' The 
irihahitattfs of a country are not always of immediate Value to a conqueror; but the 
gentry of the Southern States would find a zniut of money io St. Domingo. 

, * artow? 
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arrow ? Would it be possible for enlightened and pious advocates 
of the coloured race to abet them in a warfare which, whatever 
the other results, must deepen and indefinitely prolong their bar- 
barism ? 

But serious as are the perils menac&tg the Confederacy in 
Eastern America, it has become a matter of grave doubt with 
many izv the States whether the danger of disunion is not now 
greater on the coasts of the Pacific. Will California and Or^on 
submit to have their laws made for them so far off as Washington? 
Will they consent to pay import-duties at these remote spots, not 
merely for the maintenance of a Federat Government, but for 
the protection of manufactures in New England? These and 
other similar questions cannot be long staved off. In a few years, 
when the Anglo-Saxon population on the Pacific shall have in- 
creased, and become somewhat consolidated, a tariff based upon 
principles not very different from those of Free Trade is an almost 
inevitable consequence. Among them Free Trade should^find 
its surest home ; if they repudiate it, it will iddeed go a 
begging on the face of the earth. It is agriculture in old States, 
or infant manufactures in new ones, which ever repel the alluring 
phantasm of so-called Reciprocity ; andnhe encouragement of one 
or both of these interests is felt to be a necessity in every country 
of the globe. California is the only exception. In it neither 
agriculture nor manufacture, nor l^3th combined, can claim to be 
the staple concern. The land tliere, as everywhere else, is a 
raw material I but it is gold, not grain, that they manufacture 
out of it. So circumstanc'ed — separated from the other States by 
interest not less than by distance and the barriers ,of nature — 
growing with the rapidity of the gourd and the strength of the 
oak, California can well stand alone. She will not pay dear for 
leading-strings, when she can walk in tlie path of empire with 
the stride of a giant. • 

The abrogation of our navigation laws has exposed our mer- 
cantile marine to a competition whict) at present they seem unable 
to make head against. Foremost are the Americans, who have 
beat us hollow in the carrying trade with China, who are running 
us hard on every other line, and ^ho boast that they will speedily 
supplant us generally, and win from Old England the sceptre of 
the seas. ' The excitement on thi^ point is extreme in all the 
ports of the Union. Mr. Johnston’s book bears witness to it ; 
the Anferican papers are full of it ; and the interest in the struggle 
between the two great rivals is as strong, and the lo Pseans for 
the coming triumph as loud, at San Francisco as at New York. 
Let qs gather the spirk of the Californian press on this sub- 

F 2 jecL 
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ject The writer of an article entitled * San Francisco’s Future’ 
says: — 

* What city can ever arise on the western coast of North America to 
rival her? Certainly none now having even a nucleus of populatiou 
and business. There is ndt a point from Puget’s Sound to Cape St. 
Luoas — we might say to Panamd^which possesses the possibility of 
ever becoming a rival. , . . Realejo and Panamd can neither be 
made rivals to us by all the railro^s or all the ship-canals that 
have ever entered the imagination of the most speculative, because 
of .their tropical and unhealthy position. What results? Why, that 
San Francisco must hethe^great entrepot of the immense ocean, whither 
most of its countless keels will tend. The time is coming, too, when it 
will become the greatest whaling port in the world. With all the line 
ports and great cities of Asia it is to have intercourse, and none other 
can interfere. Men cannot make seaports. Heaven has done this for 
us ; and our beautiful bay cannot, by all the combinations of earth, be 
despoiled of her position and destiny. We have the population. The 

Ame^canized Saxon blood will do it.’ 

«' 

Here is part of an editorial jubilate on the sailing of four huge 
steamers from San Francisco on the 15th of March last: — 

^ Four ocean-steamers, laden with passengers and treasure ! Three 
years ago, and no steamer had ever putfed her way up or down our 
coast, or on our rivers ; and now we may almost challenge any of the 
Atlantic cities to exhibit such a spectacle as we shall witness here to- 
morrow. If we progress in steam navigation daring the year to come as 
we have for the year past, we shall have lines of steamers established from 
San Francisco to the islands of the Pacific, to China, to our whole 
northern and southern coasts direct, and perhaps to Liverpool.’ 

Now for their views on * Commercial Supremacy — 

‘In every sea where England had for nearly two hundred years 
been supreme, she now finds a haniy, bold, and shrewd competitor in 
the Yankee, who Ivings his own commodities in his own ships, and 
offers them at a Successful price by the side of hers. The commerce 
of India aggrandised in turn tke Venetians, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch. England took it fiom them; and will soon be ready to 
hand it over to us. For here, on the Pacific cofist, the Waterloo of 
Trade is to be fought^ We must beat our great competitor with our 
home products, and coin with thdse she produces herself. If she 
chooses to break down our own paarkets with too great a supply of her 
manufactured goods, we will use them to undersell her on her own 
choice preserves in Mexico and South America. WTe cannot escape 
our tM^tlny if we would. It will be a struggle of intense interest ; 

resuU there can be no gtKsiion. The Yankee, with his clipper 
sbfp^his steamers-— his enterprise, his skill, his unceasing aotivity — 
will defeat his rival ; and after establishing e successful trade w^h all 
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his neighbours on the coast, he will then see open before him tliat^eat 
Orientui trade which has contributed so much to the proud commercial 
supremacy of Britain/ 

The news from California (besides the usual catalogue of de- 
structive fires) shows that the country is «till in a most disorderly 
state. The executive is too weak for the lawless bands with 
which it has to deal ; and the increase of crime is attributed partly 
to the influx of escaped convicts from our Australian colonies. 
That the people are ^orroi^stnick by the frequency^ of robberies 
and assassinations is evidenced by the fact that Lynch-law has ' 
been established in several districts. Among*the victims of this 
summary jurisprudence the case of an Englishman has excited a 
newspaper controversy — it being alleged by some (probably 
private friends, ho wever) ^that he would not have been so treated 
but for the prejudice against him as a native of the Old Coimtry. 
The mines continue very productive ; but the operations are im- 
peded by the Indian tribes, who have of late taken every oppor- 
tunity to massacre detached parties.* Several bodies of the^tate 
troops and of volunteers had moved upon the scene of these violences. 
Conferences had been opened with the Indians; but attacks 
were still occurring, and we expect that the next mails will bring 
bloody tidings from the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. If the 
Californian volunteers once get into warfare, the Indians will 
meet with no mercy ; there will be razzias as complete as any 
made by the ‘ moving columns ' of Bugeaud or Changamier. 
The hunters of the Far West, and indeed the whole frontier-men 
of the States, care as little for the life of a Redskin as for that of 
a buffalo. And to all appearance the time is not far distant when 
the aborigines of America ivill have vanished, lilce a heaven- 
doomed race, from the face of the earth. What a theme for re- 
flection is tills annihilation of races I— an annihilation to which 
the archaeology of almost every land bears witness. Over the 
corpses of his predecessors the Anglo-Saxon is tfOw striding for- 
ward ; and the death-bell is ringing for the old denizens of the 
Australian and American worlds. 

Not even excepting the wild, demoralising life of the gold* 
seeker, the greatest social evil at^ present aflliqting the Californians 
is the scarcity of females. Those persons are wrong who see in 
the relation of the sexes in the United States only an imitation of 
French gallantry. It is the natural result of this scarcity. For 
two hundred years a tide of emigration, chiefly male, has been 
flowing from Europe to America ; and in the three years 1847, 
1848, 1849, an excess of no less than 142,000 men thus en- 
tered the States, bringmg in as many extra competitors for the 
hancTs of the native-born women. As these emigrants sprUhd 

themselves 
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themselves over the land, the unmarried females among them 
are picked up before they have proceeded far from the sea-board ; 
and thus the scarcity increases the farther westward we go ; and 
the value at which they are estimated by the men and by them- 
selves rises, till, in the Far West, they attain a famine price — and 
there we have the paradise of women. The same cause haes 
operated in the opposite way among ourselves. The thousands 
of our native youth who emigrate, never to return, leave behind a 
superfluity of the other sex. And thus, a^ in the time of Medea, 
if a woman has not wherewithal to buy a husband— beauty, fortune, 
connexions — she zfkust wear out her unsought affections in an un- 
valued and perhaps laborious life* Utrum korum f * 

Not to mention weightier matters deeply influencing national 
morals — if the American ladies turn up their noses at the general 
submissiveness {servility they call it) of their sisters of England, 
we think it would not be difficult to point out frailties, perhaps 
less amiable, among themselves. Their freedom from parental 
restraint borders too closely *on rebellion; and their greater self- 
reliance and absence of reserve exposes them, especially in large 
cities, to dangers from which our women are comparatively 
exempt. Moreover ‘ spoilt beauties,’ or non-beauties, are more 
common, in proportion to the female population, than with us ; 
and sought after, courted, and indulged as they are, this is not to 
be wondered at. But it is of material importance in the choice 
of a wife. Not merely do the rude but simple-hearted trappers 
of the Far West prefer a Taos girl, or other of Spanish stock, to 
the delicate and over-nice fair ones of the States, but, as Mr. John- 
ston reports, the very Yankees in the St. Lawrence districts hold 
a somewhat similar opinion. ^ I’ll go over to Canada for a wife, 
when I marry,’ said a young south-shore farmer to his friend. 

^ When I come home at flight she’ll have a nice blazing Are on, 
and a clean kitchen, and a comfortable supper for me : but if 1 
marry a New-Yorker, it’ll be, when I come home, John, go 
down to the well for some water ; or, John, go and bring some 
logs to put on the fire, to boil the kettle. No, no ; a Canadian 
woman’s the wiie for me.’ 

This greater inflv^ence of the ^female sex will not be without 
good fruits for the humbler orders throughout America, if it bar 

* The decennial census of the population of Glasgow, just published, shows that 
the females exceed the males in that city by mote than stxieen thousand. In Edin- 
burgh, the excess of females in the Old Town is 7^ per cent. ; in the Neif there are 
aetuaKlf IM women for every 100 men I Iii Limerick the dispro]M»rtion isetill more 
extiamfoary, there being only 16,000 men to 28,000 women, or nearly two females 
to eadS ihale. We have taken these cases at random ; but they are important, as 
showing the actual ratio in the two great cities of Saotland, a* well as in a piinoipal 
lAport towp of Indand. 


out 
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out one frightful abuse which prevails among Ae working classes 
in this country, * It has been computed (says Mr. Johnston) thkt, 
among those whose earnings are from 10s. to 15s. weekly, at leaitt 
me*balf is spent by the man upon objects (tobacco, spixits, &c.) 
in which the other members of the family have no share. Among 
hrtisans earning from 20s. to 30s. weekly, it is said that at least 
one-third of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted.* 
American society may consent to many inconveniences, if it can 
save itself from the spread among its skilled labourers of such 
habits as these. 

In the face of this dearth and high estidiation of the female sex, 
behold a strange contrast springing up within the Republican 
borders. The Mormons, amidst the Christianity of the Far West, 
are reproducing the polygainism of the East. Nay, worse — far 
worse ; for no man in the world surpasses the Mussulman in the 
jealousy with which he regards the honour of his women, but 
little of such a feeling is tb be found among the promiscuous hive 
of the Mormonites. Their ‘ exhorters,* professing thfi most pious 
adhesion to the doctrines of the Gospel, claim liberties which 
justified Luther in giving to kindred sinners of old their priestly 
name of * fathers.* Yet the sect is fast increasing; and it is 
mortifying to learn that most numerous accessions are daily made 
to it from this country. From Liverpool alone the known Mor- 
mon emigrants have amounted to about 16,000 ; and they have, 
on the whole, been superior to, and better provided than, the other 
classes of emigrants. * Under the name of Latter-Day Saints,’ 
says Mr. Johnston, ‘the delusions of the system are hidden from the 
masses by the emissaries who have been dispatchec^ into various 
countries to recruit their numbers among the ignorant and 
devoutly-inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of givhig an historical position to this 
rising heresy T • 

Their practices excited uncontrollable disgusf wherever they 
first congregated ; and even ‘ univerial toleration * could not shield 
them from its effects. Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, •wild as they are, 
would have nothing to do with them ; and after various struggles 
and combats, their chief, Joe l^iith, and some of his profligate 
‘saints,’ were killed ‘right off’ by the incensed populace of the 
last-named State. The rest then betook themselves ‘right off;’ 
and after traversing the wide prairies, the deserts of the Far West, 
and tlib Rocky Mountains, they finally pitched their tents near 
the Great Salt Lake in Oregon. Here they increase and multiply, 
in the midst of a vast champaign, running north and south for 
huiuVeds of miles, isolated by sandy deserts or the briny lake, 
separated from the elder States by the Rocky Mountains, frdlm 

California 
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California hy the Sierra Nevada ; and here they are building their 
Cities of the Plain. Their position — an entrep&t, midway on the 
overland route to California — ^must of itself ensure importance. 
Already they have a place on t^e map, and are striving after higher 
honours. They form tlie nucleus of the new dominion of Utah, 
this year erecte^^into an independent territory of the Great Re- 
public, * and placed by the President under the orders of Governor 
Young, Chief of this Sect/— p. 134.) This Utah, 
all reporters agree, is likely, in the very n^xt session of Congress, 
to be elevated to the dignity of a sovereign State. ‘ So rapidly 
(says Mr. Johnst6n) has persecution helped on this offspring of 
ignorance, and tended to give a permanent establishment, and a 
bright future, to a system not simply of pure invention, but of 
blasphemous impiety and folly the mos( insane,’ The strange idght 
will soon be seen of Mormon deputies at Washington, shaming 
Christendom with their retinue of women. What will the proud 
fair of the Western States say then ? Unless the wild Missourians 
remember their old grudge, and intercept the polygamous cavalcade 
by their favourite tar-and-feathers, there is no help for it. Each 
State can make what social laws it pleases, and these laws must 
be tolerated throughout the «rest of the Union ; so that the Utah 
deputies may parade their harem through the streets of Washing- 
ton, * none daring to make them afraid and may recover a runa^ 
way wife (if they think it worth while), by means of the public 
authorities, in the same way as if she were a fugitive slave. 

To return to our own provinces — Mr. Johnston’s remarks 
upon the present condition of the descendants of the original 
French settlers in Lower Canada and New Brunswick, though 
scattered over different parts of his work, are worth collating 
from their clearness and discrimination. In language, halrits, 
feelings, and religion, th6y are little changed since the day when 
Wolf won Quebec — except that, according to all calm wit- 
nesses, time ^las softened the animosity of the vanquished to 
their conquerors. Inhabiting a pre-eminently healthy country, 
where there is not an ague even among the forests and marshes, 
and possessed '^bf that cheerful insouciance so favourable to the 
vital functions, th^ marry early and multiply rapidly. At 
Kamouraska Mr. Johnston stopped to get a fresh horse and car- 
riage, and on starting (doubtless knowing a Frenchmor/s foible), 
expressed to the new cocker his admiration of bis pretty young 
wife^ and inquired her age, ‘ One-and-twenty.’ * And Imw long 
have' you b^n married ? ’ ‘ Six years — and she was a widow 

when 1 married her/ Fourteen and fifteen is a common age 
for the marriage of females, and eighteeq for males, on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. And the women continue prolific to a com- 
paratively 
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paratively advanced period of life, f My driver/ aaya Mr.. Jobn* 
ston in another place^ * was one of fourteen childbreit~was himself 
the. hither of fourteen, and assured me that from eight to sixteen 
was the usual number of the &rmWs’ familjes. He even named 
one or two women who had brought their husbands five-end- 
twenty, and threatened le vinfft^sixihne pour fp pr^e/ [This 
alludes to the allotment of a twenty-sixth part of the produce of 
the land to the priests.] I express^ my surprise at these large 
families. ^ Oui, Monsieur,’ said he, * vous avez raison. Nous 
sommes terribles pour les enfants.’ The result is, there are added 
to this fertile population Jour persons fo» eveiy one added to that 
of England. 

Lower Canada presents perplexing diversities; and among 
these are the various m^os of holding land. The country 
is laid out in townships and seignories — the tenure in the for- 
mer being by goccage {i. e., free, by grant or purchase from the 
Crown) — in the latter, en> Jief from the seigneurs. These free 
and feudal settlements intermingle, *yet differ totally from each 
other in religion, habits, systems of agriculture, style of houses, 
and partially also in their laws — almost everything being 
British in the townships and French in the seignories. The 
lands held in feudal tenure were almost all granted before 
our conquest, and amount to about nine million acres ; those 
in soccage extend to about seven million acres, only half of 
which have now been granted off. The remainder of the pro- 
vince is known as the Waste Lands of the Crown — all liable 
to be granted either in feudal or soccage tenure at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign. The population of the townships is 
still small in proportion to that of the whole province, but is 
rapidly increasing ; and, though hitherto with little success, 
every inducement is held out for tlfe gradual conversion of 
the feudal into the soccage tenure. It is a « remarkable thing 
to find feudalism still existing, and on a large sesde, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in tte liberty-loving regions of the 
New World. England respected it when she conquered Canada ; 
and, after all, it is not even now without its aSlvantages. It is 
favourable to the reclaiming of tlie country, and makes it easy 
for the poor and the young to* establish themselves in life. All 
that a yeung habitant has to do istto go to his seigneur and ask 
his permission (which is never refused) to settle on some portion 
of unoccupied land, and thenceforward a small ammal rent is all 
that is required of him, and he becomes the legitimate possessor 
of the ground he farms. In Canada feudalism has lost idl its re- 
pulsive features. , 

Wliough seigneurs exist there/ says M. Marmier, 'they haVe 

neither 
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neither nerfs nor vassals. The seigneur Um’smits his titles and rights 
to his eldest son. He has a reserved seat in the church ; the priest 
presents him with the holy water, and recommends him and his family 
to the prayers of the fiiithful, according to the old customs of France, 
But his annual rents, remaining at the same rate as in the seven- 
teenth century, are of little •value. He indeed gathers also a fee 
(oiie-twelfth of the price) upon each sale or exchange of land within his 
seignory ; and this becomes considerable when the land is cultivated 
and houses have been erected upon it. These dues, however, the 
seigneurs are reducing, out of respect to the altered circumstances of the 
times. Thus the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which is seigneur of the Isle 
of Montreal, and whose Original right would now pimiice a revenue 
quite enormous, bos successively lowered its rate of c^rge, and is every 
day making new concessions. Nevertheless, as this reduction is not 
compulsory, and as some seigneurs liavc declined to grant it, much dis- 
satisfaction is arising, and the demagogues are demanding the total 
overthrow of the seiguorial edifice. Their clamours have already re- 
sounded more than once within the walls of Parliament. Certainly 
they* will not succeed, at least jiot soon, in accomplishing their act of 
demolition, for they could not, in common justice, despoil the seigneurs 
of their rights without giving them an indemnity,— and that would be 
no small affair. But it is probable that, in next session, the jVIiiiistry 
wiJ] bring in a bill for establishing a regular tariff of dues on the suc- 
cession to property.’ 

Few travellers make any mention of these seigneurs. Several 
of them, we believe, are now the sole representatives of once 
eminent families of French noblesse. The most are understood 
tcr have no such heraldic claims. In a pamphlet published a 
good many years ago, the Right Hon, Sir George Rose, formerly 
our ministei; at Washington, gave some curious details as to their 
titles — which seem to have been largely manufactured out of the 
regimental nicknames of (he bold dragoons sent out as settlers by 
Louis Quatorze, and accompanied, under his paternal orders, by 
helpmates collected from off the streets of Paris by his lieutenant 
of police. T^e present titularies — whether real old nobles, or 
only Marquesses de Rouge-Bee^ Barons de U Ide £ Amq^r^ and so 
forth — seem to be almost invisible. We find in the books before 
Us but one distinct notit c of them, namely, where M. Marmier 
speaks of * deux aiiktocratiques habitations ’ at St. Hyacinthe on 
the Samaska. 

c 

‘ This village,* he says, * is the chief place of a seigneury twenty^ 
three leagues in extenij belonging to an agreeable young ipan who 
has travelled* much in Europe, and brought back with him a liberal 
mind and varied information. 1 could have believed myself in a 
salon of Paris, from the aspect of the works of art with which he 
lias surrounded himself. But what resembles in nothing our dear 
elkmtry is the prospect which spreads out beneath his windows-^the 

rustic 
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rustic banks of the Samatka, the immeDse silent plain, dotted with 
sombre woods cut only on one side by the faint blue* heights of 
Bella3il, and spreading away to the north like a shoi^less Bea« M. de 

S has for neighbour a proprietor wealthy and well in^med, at 

whose house I spent a pleasant evening, Jistening to two children, 
iresh and ro^ as two strawberries of the woods, who sang, to the ac- 
companiment of the piano, Canadian melodies and the simple wild songs 
of the forest' * 

By a Royal ordomjpnce of 1745 houses were forbidden to be 
erected on farms of less extent than one acre and a half in front 
and forty in depth ; but, though Canada hud bden ours long before 
the Revolution, its principles as to division of property have been 
in practice very laigely adopted among the French populs^ion. 
The right of primogenituje is no longer binding ; and in many 
cases, instead of leaving the home-farm to the eldest, the family of 
sons parcel it among themselves. Four sons will divide a posses- 
sion of two arpents in fronts and thirty or forty backwards, into four 
long stripes of half an arpent broad in front, and thirty or forty in 
length. Thus the evils attendant upon the original bad shape of 
the farms become manifold increased ; the morcellement proceeds, 
in some localities, as rapidly as in so* many districts of France 
and Belgium ; and the poverty of the people advances in propor- 
tion. It is the exact counterpart of the subdivision into long 
stripes which has led to such woful results among the subtenantry 
in Ireland — a similar Celtic population. 

Such a subdivision, followed by the building of houses along 
the roadside upon each lot, has great effect in adding to the ap- 
parent populoi^ncss. Continuous rows of houses, separated by 
one or two intervening fields, accompany you for miles of journey. 
In fact, wherever the country is fully llsettled, this is the case 
— unless the traveller happens to turn-up a cross-road, when a 
couple of miles may occasionally be passeck without meeting 
with a farmer’s house. This peculiar arrangement of the farms 
— adopted at first to concentrate the resources of the young colony, 
and to prdvide against tlie attacks of the Indians — has been ad- 
hered to, no doubt, from that love of society for which the French 
population are remarkable, alike in Canadg, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. But such a system is very adverse to agricul- 
tural improvement. ^The amount* of labour, both for men and 
horses,’ says Mr. Johnston, * is much increased by placing the 
centre »{ operations and the home of the labourers.ahd stock at 
the extremity of these stripes; and the difficulty is greater 
in properly superintending the fann. Separated more widely 
from each other, too, tl^cy might possibly gossip less and labour 
more? >/ 

In 
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In many plac*es the outward resemblance of this people to our 
poorer Irish is very striking. The broken panes in the windows 
are stuiFed with old hats, and the clothes of the peasantry often in 
tatters. The smart French character of not a few modem houses, 
whitened over with quicklime, suggests a growing aversion to live 
in the old Celtic filth ; — even these more inviting abodes, how<^ 
ever, arc within anything but clean and comfortable — according 
to our notions ; and then, what is Irish enough, the new taste for 
this kind of display too often leads the farmer to spend upon a 
dwelling what he must raise by a mortgage upon his acres — in 
the upshot losing*- both house and land, and compelled to begin 
the world anew in a log-house. Though comparatively unedu- 
cated, they are ready-witted ; and in morals, fdl writers assign 
them a uigh place. Robbery andi^vi^lence are unknown among 
them — even theft is almost unheanl of. They^re modest and 
smiple-hearted ; and owing probably to the practice of early mar- 
riages, the sexual licence, too prevalent in France, is here alto- 
gether absent. They are ail easy, gay, goodnatured race. They 
never seek employment abroad so long as they have a barrel 
of flour in the house ; and when hired they arc not to be de- 
pended upon as servants. A trifle will take them away from 
their work — and so many church-holidays interfere with it — for 
they are all zealous Roman Catholics — that British settlers rarely 
retain them unless when no other helps arc to be had, or when 
they are willing to bind themselves to regular attendance, despite 
of their Saints’ days. 

These are not men able to cope with the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
in the great battle of life ; and wherever the two races are inter- 
mingled the French go to the wall. At Belledune, for instance, 
the present settlers are Ayrshire men, though all this coast was 
not long since extensiveljr occupied by the French. These canny 
Scots have their »wits about them wherever ‘ Johnny Crapaud ’ 
happens to possess good or easily improvable land. His thought- 
lessness and improvidence give them too many opportunities 
of buying him out ; and the habitans are fast retiring into the 
interior. 

^ With all this,’ says Mr. Johnstqn, ^ the French are the most cheer-’ 
ful people in this country ; and one cannot mix with them without feel- 
ing that their easy contentment may possibly be more prfductive of 
positive worldly happiness than the restless, discontented, striving, 
burning energy of their neighbours.’ ^ 

Mr. Johnston, like most other travellers in the United States, 
was struck with the gravity and decorum wifli which public dis- 
cussions are there usu^ly carried on, and the complete apparent self- 
](iossession of the speakers. Our . insular nervousness is a thing 

unknown 
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unknown to the American republican. Acknowledging no 
higher rank than hia own, and naturally thinking his own opinion 
the right one, he expresses his sentynents with a confident frank*- 
ness, which among us is only the result of long training. Partly 
j^so, says Mr. Johnston, it is to be attribitted to the un£sciplined 
2id uncontrolled way in which childfen are brought up ; and he 
gives the following little anecdote in illustration:— 

^ A friend of mine had a boy of twelve or thirteen years employed 
in his office to run messa^. This boy several times brought me notes, 
and while waiting for an answer, he would walk f^rst to one table and 
examine the books and papers, then to another and do the same ; and, 
finally, to the mirror and arrange his hair in the coolest manner ima- 
ginable. I was amused with this for one or two visits. At last I said 
to him that in country did not approve of little errand-boys 
taking such liberty and showing so much conceit when they came into 
a gentleman’s rooms ; and 1 requested that when he came in future he 
would sit down quietly till I wrote an answer. The boy was amazed, 
but was very respectful ever afier. Ills master told me qothin^ had 
ever mortified him so much, and at the same time done him so much 
good ; but, when I asked why he had never set the boy right himself, 
he gave me no reply. On telling the matter to an American lady of 
my acquaintance, however^ she asked me* immediately — “Were you 
not afraid to speak to the boy in tiiat way ? That boy may be Pre- 
sident of the United States yet.” “ And what then ? ” “ Why, he 

might do you a great deal of harm.” It was now my turn to look 
amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is best for the boy which re- 
strains reproof, but a fear that it may be worse for the reprover. This 
fear of one another, I was assured by various persons, amounts often 
to a species of tyiwmy throughout this Union.’ 

This mode of training the young is one of the most im- 
portant of the social and domestic: trails by which the United 
States are distinguished from our own homes, and from most, if 
not all, of our colonies. What would even tlie "ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome have thought of such a * running wild’ of 
children ? ^ How would Cato or Cicero have stood aghast at the 
following anecdote, narrated to Mr. JohnSton by a friend ?— 

< A settler of many years at l>a}housie, a shoemaker by trade, had 
saved 5001. in money, and had five or six boys growing up, when he 
took it ins his head to go off to Wisconsin. Six months after his 
departure, a small vessel from Quebec entered the harbour of DaU 
housie, <and, when evening came on, a depressed-looking man in 
shabby clothing landed and walked up to my house. 1 was surprised 
to recognise my old neighbour the shoemaker. You are surprised,” 
he said ; but though I was a fool to go awa^ 1 have had county 
enough to come back. When I had got to Wisconsin, my boys^ 
who‘W been good boys here — began to n^lect their work and dis- 
regard 
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regard me. I durst not correct them, sir, or I should liave been 
mobbed. They soon learned this, and my authority was gone. My 
heart was sore — my money was melting away — my children were a 
sorrow instead of a comfort to tee, and talked of starting for them* 
sel ves. 1 sold off and can^e down to Canada. ]^ow, my boys,” says 
I, I have got you under th^ British dag again, and we’ll have nc^ 
more rebellion.” So I kept my boys in hand — but we didn’t get on 
as we used to do— and stt last I determined to come back to Dal* 
housie. What’s the world to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation 
to me ? But 1 haven’t a penny of money ;• and our clothing is so 
scanty that 1 am ashamed to bring them all ashore in daylight.’ 

The independent of* behaviour produced by the doctrine of 
perfect individual equality shows itself sometimes in very amusing 
ways : — 

‘ I was told at Boston,’ says Mr. JohnsUiii, ‘ of a gentleman In the 
neiglibourhood, who, having engaged a farm-servant, found him very 
siitiiifactory in all respects, except that he invariably came into the 
hous^, and even into his master’s room, with his hat on. John,” he said 
to him one day, “ you always keep your hat on when you come into 
the house.” “Well, sir, haven’t 1 aright to?” “ Yes, I suppose 
you have.” “ Well, if I have a right to, W'hy shouldn’t I?” This 
was a poser. After a momi^xit’s reflection he slirewdly asked, “ Now, 
John, what'll you take — how much more wages will you ask — to take 
your hat off wlien you come in? ” “ Well, that requires consideration, 

I guess.” “ Take the thing into consideration then, and tell me to- 
morrow morning.” The morrow comes. “ Well, John, have you con- 
sidered ? " “ Well, sir, I guess it's worth a dollar a month.” “ It’s settled 
then, John, you shall have another dollar a month and the geiiile- 
man retained a good servant, while John’s hat was always in his hand 
when he ent<pred the house in future. So works democracy. The 
Kentucky people cast in the teeth of the Bostonians that they worship 
the almighty dollar. At all events, even in a democracy, the stiffest 
has his price, and wealth Cannot be deprived of a certain amount of 
influence.’ , 

‘ Travelling htueb in the stage-coaches,’ says Lord Carlisle, ‘ I 
found it amusing to sit by*the different coachmen, who were 
generally yOutfaj^ from the Eastern States, pushing their way 
in life, and full of fresh and racy talk. One of them, who pro- 
bably came from New York — wj^iere they do not like to use the 
word master in speaking of their employers, but prefer an old 
Dutch name, boss — said to nie, “ I siqppose the QueeA is your 
boss now ? ” ’ 

This Lecture is a model of what a discourse on such a isubject, 
delivered to a popular assembly, should be. It is a series of pic- 
tures — or dear and compendious, of the leading men 

and leading places in America, and evifices at once delic^y of 
observation ai^ the gentlest and kindest heart. From a production 

so 
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SO widely circulated we must borrow but sparingly* Here is a 
masterly sketch from the raih 

* From Albany to Utica the railit^ follows the stream of the 
Mohawk, wliich recalls the name of the early Indian dwellers in that 
bright yalley, still retaining its swelling outline of wood*ooyered hills* 
but gay with prosperous Tillages and busy cultivation* I was perhaps^ 
still more struck the next evening, though it was a more level country* 
where the railway passes in the midst of th*e uncleared or clearing 
forest, and suddenly bursts out of a pine glade or cedar swamp into 
the heart of some town, ^probably four, three, or two years old, with 
tall white houses, well-lighted shops, billiard-fooins, dec. ; and 
emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows ^iito the full moonlight, 
the wooden spires, domes, and porticos of the infant cities looked eveiy 
bit Bs if they had been hewn out of the marble quarries of Carrara* I 
am aware that it is not the ijpcaived opinion — ^but there is something 
both in the outward aspect of this region and the general state oi 
society accompanying it which to me seemed eminently poetical. 
What can be more striking or, stirring, despite the occasional rudeness 
of the forms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life, weljing u{l in 
the desert ? At the tSwns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Rochester, 
I experienced the sort of feeling which takes away one’s breath ; the 
process seemed actually going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly 
knows whetlier to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as a har- 
lequin farce.’ 

Take this a specimen of the town-pictures. 

* I took up my winter quarters at New York. I thought this, the 

commercial and fashionable, though not the political capital of the 
Union, a very brilliant city. To give the best idea of it, I shoula 
describe it as something of a fusion between Liverpool and Paris — 
crowded quays, long perspectives of vessels and masts, bustling streets, 
gay shops, tall white houses, and a clear brilliant sky overhead. There 
is an absence of solidity in the general appearance, but in some of the 
new building^ they are successfully availiiig*tbemselves of their ample 
resources in white marble and granite. At the poipt of the Battery, 
where the long thoroughfare of Broadway, extending some miles, 
pushes its green fringe into the wide l^arbour of New York, with its 
glancing waters and graceful shipping, and the limber, long raking 
masts, which look so different from our own, and the soft swelling 
outline of the receding shores ; it has a special character and beauty 
of its own. I spent about a month here very pk^asantfy ; the society 
appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and really refined 
character than that of Boston, but therd is more of animation, gaiety, 
and sparkle in the daily life. In point of hospitality, neither could 
outdo tliQ other.’ • 

The rapid growth of New York and other cities of America is 
a leading topic with all travellers ; and we are in the habit of 
hearing so much of this^^that we are apt to forget what is doing 
nearer us. Our Transatlantic cousins, justly proud and delight 

with 
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with their progress, and above troublii^ themselves with investi- 
gating the causes of it, make each other believe that they stapd 
alone as an innately energetic people^ Moreover, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our emigrants know little or nothing of 
their native kingdom beyond the locality in which they have been 
brought up, and generally ndthing more than thh outside appear^ 
ance of that ; so that when they cross the Atlantic everything is as 
new and wonderful to them as London or Birmingham would 
be if they had been taken to these cities ^jbstead, and they very 
soon gratify all they talk to by agreeing that what they have not 
seen docs not exist', and* ^ that there is nothing equal to this in the 
Old Country.’ To such persons it is of no consequence that fifty 
physiologists assert that the Anglo-Saxon race degenerates in 
America, and that it cannot be kep^ up beyond its natural region 
without constant accessions of new blood. They point to New 
York as a fact worth a dozen theories. But the growth of this 
cityjproves nothing on the general subject — it is a testimony 
to the energy of its actual 'inhabitants, but mothing more. As 
the Atlantic port of an interior country of great extent and vast 
promise, New York has certainly attracted many native-born 
Americans to settle within its bounds for the purposes of traffic ; 
but it is from this side of the Atlantic that its main increase has 
been drawn. Every manufacturing district in Euro])c, and every 
Large commercial port, has sent its agencies and branch establish- 
ments with similar trading objects ; so that, during these sixty years. 
New York may be said to have been built up by Europe rather 
than by the exertions of America herself. 

The progress in population of Glasgow and New York, says 
Mr, Johnston, is represented by the following decennial returns : — 

1800-1. 1B20-1. 1830-1. 1840-1. 1845. 1850. 

Glaagow, 77,000 147,043 202,426 282,134 — 367,800 

Prol>ably 

New York, 60,489* 123,706 203,007 312,710 371,102 400,000 

* These oumliers show that, without any of the advantages of an 
enormous transit- trade, Glasgo^ has in a remarkable degree kept pace 
with New York., During the first thirty years of the century, New 
York barely Mined upon it the original difference of 17,000 souls. 
During the last twenty, its comparative progress has been more 
rapid. But then two-fifths of the New York •population are foreigners 
bam^ and they and their families make up more than ha!/ the inha- 
bitants, Both cities, it is true, have been almost equally indebted to 
immigration, but — except the low Irish who have been dr^jlted into 
both cities, and who are an incubus rather than an aid, and fkr from 
being^att element of progress — Glasgow is peopled wholly by native- 
born jSooteb. This city, therefore, may be regarded as a true testimony 
to the enterprise and perseverance of the people who inhabit the western 
Lowlands of Scotland. It is fiur more wonderfuli as the result of half 

a century 
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a c^turjr of 'exi3!utdve1y home exertion, than the rapid Hae of New 
Yo^ ia> Of tlian t^iat of any oth^r Amencan city in vhieb I have 
been- 

^Tlm Jnbqd city of Birmingham with its suburbs is not less an 
ilhistmtion of native energy. Since the begfinniog of the century .its 
progress has been as ibUows : — • 

mu 1S»U 1631. 1S4I.‘ 1861. 

’7a, 670 . 85,705 100,722 116,986 * 220,000 300,000 

It does not equal either Gla'^gow or New York in size'—but its growth^ 
in the centre of an inland district, through the instrumentality of 
native-born talent working upon nutive mineral productions, leavOs 
no doubt as to the physiological qiiei^tion of tffe inherent energy of the 
home-born who inhabit it.’ 

The value of immigrants to America may be judged of by the 
fart that, assuming each to bring witli him only lOZ,, this, for 
the 200,000 who yearly land at New York alone, makes an annual 
addition of two millions sterling to the money capital of the 
country. Then a single year’s lalK>ur of these 200,000 in agri- 
cultural operations hpon new land, must add at least bZ. a-head^ 
or another million to the capital of tlie new States ; while the in- 
creased consumption of imported articles, by the added popula- 
tion, augments the federal revenue^ whiZfh is — and in spite of our 
preaching and practice will continue to be — derived from the 
duties levied upon imports. 

It is Europe, therefore, that is the main-spring of the wondrous 
growth of the United States — Europf»an capital, European hands, 
and Kuropean energy. The revolts, revolutions, and proscriptions 
of the Continent, and the bitter discontents and overflowing popula- 
tion of these our islands, are the life and aggrandizement of the 
Great Republic, New emigrants are not mere additions to its 
stock of lal^our and capital ; they roi]sis|; of, or at least compre- 
hend, those daring and resolute, it not always prudent spirits, 
who are driven from disturbed, or who volunftirily leave more 
peaceful c'ountrics. Thus, a stream of select mmi is constantly 
flowing from Europe, by whose aut^ious activity the lillixig up 
of the vast western continent is hurried Ay ward, •its material re^ 
sources developed, and, by the sacriflee of many forei^ lives, 
the first difficulties of settling it cwercoine. ^ If all the native-b<^ 
Americans,* says Mr. Johnston, ‘ not being the^ sons or grandsmis 
of Europ^^s, were to sit down and fold their hands and gipt to 
sleep, the progress of the country would scarcely be a whit less 
rapid, s& long as peace between America and Europe is main- 
tained.’ But disturb by the signals of war the now undreaded 
navigation of the Atlantic, and this stream of brave hearts is 
arrested. Thenceforwaifl the population, like that of Europeap 
States, will augment by a natural increase of ^ taxmer men only. 

^ VOL. Lxxxix. NO. CLXXvn. o The 
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Tte superfluous mind of other countries, the greater force of 
character which is produced by the breaking up of home associa- 
tions, and by the excitement of a new world, as well os the in- 
fluence of its example on the minds and charcu^ter of the native- 
born, will all be lost. The great breadth of unsettled land would 
then, like the forests and plains of Russia and Poland, rather 
indicate what the country miff At become, than what, within .any 
assignable time, it is likely to be. 

Another set of facts is properly dwelt typon by the same writer. 
Of all quarters of the Union, the New England States, it is well 
known, receive the greatest influx of British settlers, and in 
character and habits approach most closely to the old country ; 
and it is precisely by these restless New Englanders that the 
political, religious, and educational institutions of the great northern 
and western States are mainly influenced. 

‘ The emigrants who go out from Europe — the raw bricky for tlie 
newaState buildings — are generally poor,' and for the most part indif- 
ferently educated. Being strangers to the institutions of the country, 
and to their mode of working, and, above all, being occupied in 
establishing' themselves, the rural settlers have little leisure or incli- 
nation to meddle with the direct regulation of public aifairs for some 
years after they have first begun to hew their farms out of the solitary 
wilderness. The New Englanders come in to do this. The west is 
an outlet for their superfluous lawyers, their doctors, their ministers 
of various persuasions, their newspaper editors, their bankers, their 
merchants, and their pedlars. All the professions and influential 
positions are filled up by them. They are the movers in all the 
public measures that are taken in the organization of State govern- 
ments, and the establishment of county institutions ; and they occupy 
most of the legislative, executive, and other official situations, by 
means of which the State affairs are at first carried on. Thus the west 
presents an inviting field* to the ambitious spirits of the east; and 
through their mesns the genius and institutions of the New England 
States are transp^nted and diffused, and determine, in a great measure, 
those of the more westerly portzpns of the union.’ 

This paragraph helps* to explain the phenomenon which of all 
others most astonishes the stranger — viz. the ‘ power of absorption ’ 
of the American clwacter. Suj^se a skilful chemist throwing 
five or six different ingredients into his crucible, and mingling 
and crusbing them until he '^extracts one homogeneout' essence, 
and we have an apt image of the moral and intellectual chemistry 
which is continually acting upon the population of the ^States, 
lurli^unders came from England, but ever since it has been re- 
recruits fTo;m almost every country of Europe. Scotland, 
breland, Wales, France, Germany, the iQountains of Switzerland, 

the shores of the Baltic, nay, even distant and isolated Hussia 

herself 
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'herself — all have sent out Tepresentatiires as to a congiess of the 

nations. At first this ag^glomeration proceeded slowly and by 

small detachments, but now it annually consists of whole armies of 

artisans and tillers of the ground, and of thousands upon thousands 

of families. * 

• • 

"All these foreigners,’ says M. Marmier, ^ carry out with them 
their particular predilections and prejudices. * At hrst the character of 
the American does not charm them — they are disagreeably surprised 
by his habits. They resolve to keep aloof from him, to live apart 
with their own countrymen, to preserve upon that distant continent the 
manners of their native land — ^and in their mother tibngiiethey energeti* 
cally protest that they never will become Americans. Vain is the 
project! useless the prote^^tiition ! The American atmosphere envelopes 
them, and by its constant action weakens their recollections, dissolves 
their prejudices, decomposes their primitive elements. Little by little, 
by insensible modifications, they change their views and mode of living, 
adopt the usages anil langut^e of the Americans, and end by being 
absorbed in the Americati nation, as are the streamlets froms the 
valleys in the great rivers that bear them onward to the o^n. How 
many are the honest Germans, who, after cursing the rudeness of 
American manners, and bitterly regretting their good kindly Father* 
land, have come at last to stick their hat, Yankee Cushion, on the 
back of their head, to stiffen themselves, like the Yankee, in a coat 
buttoned up to the chin, to disdain all the rules of European courtesy, 
and to use no other language but the consecrated dialect of business !’ 

This blending of the nations, this assimilation to one standard of 
so many different human tribes, bears certainly an unimpeachable 
testimony to the energy of the race which thus superinduces upon 
others its own characteristics. Brief as our limits compel us to 
be, we cannot quit this most remarkable phenomenon of Ameri- 
can society without giving a few sentences of Lord Carlisle’s, 
which contribute somewhat more to its*elucidation. Amidst all 
their vaunted equality, he says, ^ there is a mere implimt defer- 
ence to custom among the Americans, a more paiSiivc submission 
to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day or hour, 
tlian would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities.’ 

‘ This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing torse, this complete abne- 
gation of individual sentiment, is naturally most perceptible in the 
domain ofiipolitics ; but I thought that^ it also iu no inconsiderable de- 
gree pervaded the social circle, biassed the decisions of the judicial 
beuch, ^nd even infected the solemn teachings of the pu]pit. To this 
source may probably in some measure be tra^ the remarkable simi-^ 
farity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling, 
which has so generally struck travellers. Who that has seen can ever 
forgeh the slow and meladbholy silence of the couples who walk anq- 
in-afm to the tables of the great hotel, or of the unsocial groups who 

o 2 gather 
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gather round the greasy meats ofathe steam-boat, lap up the five 
minutes’ meal, come Jike shadows, so deport ? One of their able pub- 
lic men made an observation to /ne, which struck me as pungent, and 
perhaps true — that it was probably the country in which there was less 
misery and less happiness 4ban in any other of the world,* 

In regard to the physiological conjecture that the Anglo-Saxon 
race does, and ever will, degenerate in the New World, all that we 
can gather from casual remarks in Mr. Johnston’s book is con- 
firmatory of the supposition. Take evefii provinces whibh lie 
nearly in the samp latitude with us, and whose climate, of all 
others, most nearly resembles our own. A European landing in 
Halifax is pleased to see the fresh and blooming complexions of 
the females of all classes, and we may say of almost all ages ; 
he will scarcely believe that in steppifig from England to Nova 
Scotia he has reached a climate? which bears heavier upon 
young looks and female beauty than our own. On this side 
the Atlantic it is in countries which, like Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Holland, arc surrounded by an atmosphere rarely arid or 
dry, either from excessive cold or excessive heat, but which, more 
or less loaded with moisture,* always softens and expands the skin, 
that health and freshness* of complexion in both sexes is most 
conspicuous and most permanent. A similar phenomenon is more 
or less evident in mountainous districts, from the fogs and rains 
which so frequently visit them ; and it is doubtless to the ana- 
logous climate of Nova Scotia, and other parts of the North 
American coast lying within the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
that the healthy looks of the people are mainly to be ascribed. 
Yet even bore it seems to be the fact that, as a general rule, 
British-bom settlers succeed better than the natives. And why ? 

* I could not help remarking,’ says Mr. Johnston, ^that, in New 
Brunswick as a whole, the regularly settled inhabitants did not 
appear lo work^sb hanl as the same classes do at home/ ‘ No 
doubt,’ he says when in nootyer plac e, * there must be some truth 
in the statement ’ (which he met with everywhere) ‘ that the sons 
and grandsems of British settlers do not display the same energy 
as their emigrant fathers.’ ‘ Here, too,’ he adds in a third district, 

* the praise of superior industry and perseverance was awarded to 
the emigrant. This opinion from the mouths of natives is cer- 
tainly veiy provoking, since 1 can sincerely say, after a very long 
tour in the province, that, in my opinion, a finer looking body of 
yeO]#af^ is hot to be seen in any part of the world. 'Ae first 
prQsn^jsM-honi generation shoots up tall and handsome men and 

|deasant to look upon. It may be that the more slender 
is inclined less to steady labour, ahd that with the bodily 
habits and tempers of the descendants of industrious 

settlers 
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settlers change also. But where men are subjected to so many 

new influences as they are this new country, it is very diffi- 
cult to specify or distinguish how much of any observed change 
of habits is due to each/ 

When speaking of the * gloomy unsQciableness ’ of the t(dlfles 
^ hate in the States, Mr. Jolmston has some observations whidi 
may be ronsidcre<l in connexion with the foregoing ; — 

* Whether this silence at table and rapidity of meals be a cause of 

indig||»tion, or a consequence of disease arising from other causes, it 
is cerTain that diseases of tlie digestive organs, and deaths from such 
diseases, are much more frequent in the l^nited« States than they are 
in Great Britain. This is very strikingly shown by tlie following 
nuinbeis, which represent the average cases of disease and death from 
(lisea>?e of the digestive organs in every thousand inlutbitants in the 
two countries : — • • 

DiseuMes. Deat) 

United States . . 526 14 

Great Britain . • 95 1 

More than one-half the population appear to be affected b]^ such 
diseases in tlie United States, and less than one-tenth in Great Britain ; 
and while fourteen out of every thousand die of such disease in Nortli 
America, only one in two thousand actually dies of it in our island. 

* If half tlie population be subject to a disease which, more than 

almost any other, interferes with bodily comfort and equability of 
temperament — which creates a restlessness and nervous irritability that 
is scarcely to be laid asleep — it must have a most powerful influence 
upon the habits and general character of the whole people. The pre- 
vailing nervous temperament of the Xew Knglatiders is ascribed by 
some of my friends, in the country itself, to the peculiarly dry and 
searching qualities of the climate. If tliis temperament lead to choice 
of food and habits of eating which bring on iiidigestiotv, this latter dis> 
ease will again react upon the temperament, and thus a confounding 
of cause and effect will take place, which makes it very difficult to 
decide which is the first or chief agent in producing tlie observed 
result. I am very much inclined, however, to thq opinion, that a great 
number of tliose who emigrate are already niore^r less affected by 
the disease in question before the^'tfursake their homes. Privation, 
isard labour, anxiety of mind, too close ponfliieinent during opening 
manhood, and other causes, produce stomach cHseases and nervous 
restlessiies, which make men move to more hopeful regions, or 
M iiich, being transmitted to children, impel tttem to new homes. The 
anxieties which attend the change of life in the new country continue ^ 
and pr^ong the excitement ; so that, independent of all specim climatic 
action, some generations of tolerable comfort might elapse before the 
family restlessness would be soothed down. But if^ besides, in the 
nature of the climate and the general example of the people there be 
causes of new excitement, we may expect the disease to be indefinitely 
continued, and the temgerament to become characteristic of the people, 
and a national distinction.* • 

Agriculture, 
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Agriculture, according to the Durham Professor — who should 
here be on his strongest ground — iiAis yet in its infancy in America. 
The system €x>nsists in exhausting the natural soil by a scourg- 
ing succession of grain crops; then deserting the farm, and 
going on to fresh territories, which are exhausted and deserted in 
turn. In short, land is so cheap that it is more profitable to buy 
new fields than to manure old; so that nothing like proper 
restorative culture is practised. Accordingly, says he, the great 
wheat region is ever retiring farther and farther to the west^while 
some Atlantic districts, including the whote State of New^^'ork, 
have become comparatively used up, and only suffice to support 
their own population. * Hence Mr. Johnston infers tliat tliere 
is no probability of the price of British produce being jier- 
inanently depressed by the free importation of American wheat 
and flour. ‘ My persuasion is, that yeat by year our Transatlantic 
cousins will become less and less able — except in extraordinary 
seasons — to send large supplies of wlieat to our island ports ; and 
that,rfe/re /2 their freshness shall have been rubbed off their new lands^ 
they will be unable, with their present knowledge and methods^ Uj 
send wheat to the British maiket so cheap as the more skilful 
farmers of Great Biitain and Irehiud.’ A declaration so fenced 
with irritant clauses we have larely encountered. What, in truth, 
does this proposition amount to ? It is undeniable that America 
sends large supplies of wheat to our markets at piesent ; and the 
Professor states his opinion, firstly, that it will continue to do 
so until the virgin freshness shall liave been lubbcd off its new 
lands, but no longer. Now, when is this likely to be? Not this 
century, anyhow — and if the 1 ankces manage to retain tlieii 
whole territoBy even to the year 1900, they will certainly *go 
o-head dick ’ in the interval. Secondly (not to mention the iui- 
ther exception of * extraordinary seasons ’), the Professor admits 
that these large supplies of grain, e\en at that very remote and 
indefinite period,^will only cease if the American farmers adliere 
to their present methods — in qther words, if, when everything 
else in America is ^ goin^ a-head,’ agriculture should stand still 
for half a century-* -an impossible supposition. Lastly, how could 
the present mode of farmiug be adhered to after the new lands 
are exhausted^ when this system (depending, as it does, on the 
. cheapness of land, and the desettiem of old farms for new;^ cannot 
go on for one moment after the new lands are occupied f 

Let us see how the matter actually stands* Accepting cor- 
rect the averm^t that the State of New York is not at present 
an eo^j^isrtmg one, it is always to be remembered that this by no 
meana applies to the Atlantic States gaierally — as it appears 
froqi one of the Professor’s own footnotes ^hat Pennsylvania knd 

Virginia 
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Virginia are among the greatest wheat-exporting distncts of t^ 
Union. Moreover, as long as New York State supports itsdf in 
grain (and our author, as we shall by and by see, holds that it is 
now at its lowest point of production), the whole suiplas of the 
interior States is exportable without any^deduction* What that 
surplus is, and how rapidly it is incasing, may be seen from 
Mr. Johnston’s statement, t^t in 1838 wheaten flour was shipped 
at Buffalo far the West, but that in 1847 no less than four 
/mndf^ thousand tans of wheat and flour reached the banks of the 
Hudson from the Wdtt. An inprease of 400,000 tons in nine 
years is most astounding; but considering thejonparalleled influx 
of emigrants from Europe during the last four years (double that 
of any former experience), it camiot be doubted that the surplus 
must be now increasing even still faster. The State of Michigan 
alone, in 1848, produced 4^i0,000 bushels of wheat, of which tiro 
millions were exportable ; an extraordinary quantity ^or so young a 
State, which at that time had only one-seventieth part of its whole 
cultivable area under wheat — the soil of which, as Mr. Johnston 
tells us, is indifferent, and its climate humid, cofd, and un- 
favourable to agricultural pursuits. The fact is, the power of 
exj)orting large quantities of wheat implies neither great natural 

g rnductiveness, nor permanently rich land, in a district which, 
om a state of nature, is beginning to be subjected to arable 
culture. The explanation of it is, that nearly the whole popula- 
tion of such districts is employed in agricultural pursuits, and 
that wheat is the only grain they produce for which a ready 
market can be found. Let us not be wilfully blind. As long 
as the Eastern States continue simply self-supporting, the sur- 
plus of the interior, of the new lands constantly being re- 
claimed, will year after year pour down the river-high-ways 
to the sea; and long before the advancing tide of cultivation 
has reached the barrier of the Hocky Mountains, another tidal 
wave of superior culture will have rolled westwards over the 
AUeghanies. The three great c^pises of the wretched system 
of agriculture hitherto practised in America are — cheapness of 
land, dearness of labour, and want of capital ; axd in the ordinary 
course of things all three will diminish together. The fact that 
7 per cent, can now be had •by merely fending money, while 
farming^ usually yields only 5, |irill retard for some time any « 
costly improvements in agriculture. But such a state of things 
cannot long continue; and the extraordinary exertioiis now every- 
where mal^g, both in our Provinces and in the Stiftes, and which 
Mr. Johnston himself has been so ably helping forward, promise 
soon to restore to vi|[our the once highly productive soils of 
NolthrEastem Ameri^ Mark his own admission, a liule 
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ther on : — ‘ I would not be so lash as to say that the wheat- 
producing powers of the region eaet of Lake EriOt and south 
of the iit Latorence^ will never be much greater than it is 
now; I believe it may become, and I hope the time may soon 
amve when more skill and knowledge shall have forc'ed it to 
become, far more produett^e^ as a whole^ than it is now,* The 
Professor adds the formidable anticipation, that there we may 
by and b^ ‘ find new Lothians, and Norfolks, and Lincolnshire^, 
and a reproduction of the best farmers of all these districts — tlieir 
very sons and grandsons, in fact, settleh on American farms/ 
Our Professor is,, a candid liberal ; without question, if the 
present Free Trade work go on much longer, our farmers, both 
sons and fathers, will be found anywhere, everywhere, but at 
home I If the New York farmers grumble at being supplanted 
by others 6f their own country, it il no ways strange that ours 
should grumljle at being supplanted by the fondgner ; and if they 
tax Canadian grain 20 per cent., does it not seem reasonable 
enough that wc should reciproc ate the impost ? Moi cover, they 
tax grain-iinpoits metcly to keep farming profitable in exliausted 
districts; the former legislation of Great liritain on this subject 
had a far different motive. It matters nothing to the Americans, 
as a nation, whether they get their brea<l-stufls fiom one part ot 
the Union or another; but it is of mighty impoitance to us whether 
we raise our supplies at home, or become dc])endent for our staple 
food upon countries which may any day become our relentless 
foes ; amcmg others the Union itself, and France* 

Mr. Johnston’s account of Lowell, the well-known manufaetui- 
ing city of Massachusetts, brings us to another branch of the 
great controversy of the day. This town stands on the beautiful 
river Merrimack, from which it derives the motive power for its 
machineiy. It is a cleax^ spacious, busy place, with wide str<'ets, 
abundant shops, comfoi table hotels, rows of neat lodging-houses 
for the employed, and fifty large mills, upon which the whole 
population depends. C'ottonjs, plain and piinted, woollen cloths, 
carpets, and the machinc^ry necessary for the spinning and i\eaving 
departments, arc^the principal manufactures of the town. Its n&e 
has been very rapid. In 1828 the population was only 3500; 
in 1850 it was estin&ated at 25,000. When compared with the 
fine produce of the Glasgo\g mills, the cotton manufacture is 
almost in its cradle. The cloths are coarse sheetings, shirtings, 
drillings, and printed calicoes, which are made of low-pricedcotton, 
and are bcavjr to transport. But in this department they have no 

* propheciei are alieady at a sod discount. Fiance, almost tlie last 

country, vra were assured, fiom which gmiu-ilnpoits w|ye to he extjected, now s^nds ua 
aitfiually 000,000 qnartm of wheat, and 2,000,000 ewta of flour i 
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competitors ; for the cost of transport upon European gooda of 
this kind forms so large a percentage' of their urhote value, as to 
give the American manufacturers the sole crmimand of their o^n 
market for these articles, and even of great part of the Sc^th 
American market also. Our Professor thus winds up w 
%^marks : — • 

* The deduction which I vish the reader to draw, and which I 
think be will draw from this compaiison, is, that New England Is 
employed almost solely in pnKluciiig coarse and inferior goods, in which 
the quantity of raw mWrial is great, and upon wliich the labour 
expended is comparatively small. The goo(^ whith it is of importance 
to us to produce are those into the price of which labour enters to the 
extent of from 50 to 80 per cent, of the whole cost. Such goods 
Glasgow chiefly makes, and such goods Lowell does nut; and none of 
the American manufacturers^ dhn yet make them so as to come into 
successful competition witli British and German products, even in their 
own protected markets. We have not, therefore, Cause for those 
gloomy apprehensi^s which alarmists delight to hold up constantly 
before our eyes, as if the honest and praiseworthy endeapvours oT our 
Transatlantic brethren were incompatible almost with our nmnu&ctur- 
ing existence. Let them advance, as we should wish they might,' 
Wliatever we should wish, it is too oertainly the fai?t that not a 
lijiJttlc of our recent legislation has been based upon a very different 
hope and expectation. We have been depreciating many other 
interests at home for the sake of pushing the foreign trade in 
cotton manufactures ; and it becomes us to examine whether we 
are likely to achieve so great success in this design as will com- 
pensate the acknowledged misery which it is occasioning. What, 
th<»D, is our chance of maintaining (for extending is manifestly 
hopeless) our ground in the American market ? In sill the rougher 
kinds of cotton goods, as we have seen, we arc already totally 
supplanted ; not even Msinchester, whh its coarse fabrics for 
exportation, can enter into rivalry with the produce of Lowell. 
Let us consider, then, whether wc ran hope long to hold our 
supremacy in the^ finer fabrics. Tlie two great obstacles, w'e arc 
told, to the States' successfully competing wdth us in these, are 
‘the high price of labour, and the expensive way in which 
manufacturing is generally conducted.' A^ to the first — not to 
mention the slow but certain )all in wages owing to the vast 
immigrsiion and natural increase of population — ^it must be recol- 
lected that our mills are driven by steam, those of Lowell by 
water ^ower — an economical advantage which canpot ^sily be 
over-estimated, and which goes far to counterbalance the higher 
price paid for human labour, if indeed it do^ not compensate 
it in full. In regard tp the second obstacle that so cheers our 
Professor — ^we mtxat content ourselves with the veiy obvious hint, 

that 
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that with the Americans this manufacture is still verjr young« 
Two-and-twenty years ago there was not a loom in Lowell; 
and yet what is the state of matters now? Why, there are 
now 320,000 spindles at work, and more than 350,000 yards 
of cotton cloth made daily I If such has been its progress, is 
it likely now to stand still? Are the Yankees so diffidem 
of their powers, so slothful in temperament, or so careless of gain, 
as to rest contented with their quickly-won supremacy in the 
coarser fabrics, and leave our finer stuffs in quiet possession of 
their markets ? The only real difficulty in economising a process 
of this kind is to invent machinery that will produce the same 
results with less attendance or in less time. But in the case of 
Lowell, this difficulty is more imaginary than real. We have 
made such inventions, after great la^ur and great expense — 

Juive only to copy them. The engineers that work for Manchester 
will work for them — we will cast what they need in our foundries, 
and send it out to them ; and should they wanl^ know still more, 
they have every opportunity for doing so at our Great Exhibition. 

Such are the state and prospects of the cotton manufacture in the 
Northern States. But the South also has begun ; and it is rushing 
ahead even faster than the North, and with advantages peculiar 
to itself. The water-power, as we have seen, gives Lowell a great 
advantage over the steam-mills of Manchester ; and the high price 
of labour in Massachusetts is the only real obstacle to its competr- 
iiig even with our finest fabrics. The South also has its mag- 
nificent streams and abundant water-power, but it has also cheap 
labour. It is the black that there works in the mills — ^it is slave- 
labour that there comes into competition with the already down- 
crushed workmen of England. In Virginia, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, there are already 
some scores of factoried^ — consuming from 300,000 to 400,000 
bales of cotton a^year ; and the same power which compels the 
negroes to toil i»i gangs under a burning sun will constrain them 
to waste life in hundreds mol>e of such factories. There is even 
a double motive for tbuo employing them — ^not merely the pros- 
pect of vast ^in ill this manufacture, but because some of the for- 
mer industries are ,.all but quite unprofitable. The tobacco- 
grounds were yearly becoming more and more exhausted; 
thousands of acres were annually abandoned ; and ^e slave- 
lords had been removing their black stock or plant further and 
further^ from the coast, for the sake of reaching richer soils. But 
the cotton-manufacture has at once relieved their embarrassment ; 
and they are now driving it on with all the eagerness of men who 
have just discovered a golden mine. Wjth operatives who ask no 
Wages— ^wbose sole cost is keeping soul and body together-^who 

never 
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never dream of strikes^ and who work as obediently and mechani*- 
cally as the machines they superintend, the slave-owners of the 
South will soon make their influence felt on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Even our Professor regis'ters ^ the prediction of many, 
that the manufacturers of the Eastern States wul sink before them/ 
• Leaving the Eastern States to look after their own dollar, we 
guess it is time for Old England to drqp the beatific vision of 
spinning for all the world. We are receiving a smart rebuff in 
what all our Avise men had pronounced the most promising market 
for our cotton goods. Moreover, with these hundreds of mills 
both in the northern and southern States^ and new ones yearly 
springing up on the banks of their noble rivers, it is plain 
enough that ere long there will be little surplus cotton to send 
to us. This the mill-men of Manchester already perceive, and 
hence the great interest they now take in India, and the Com- 
mission sent out to report on the possibility of growing cotton 
there on a gigantic scale — with a profit. Add to all this the duty 
of from thirty to fifty -jper cent, levied on our manufactures by*the 
States, and we complete a picture whigh merits the serious con- 
sideration of our Ministers — indeed of their masters. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the general prospects 
of the poor Negroes in the Union, One of the most melancholy 
results of the system of slaveiy in Virginia, especially since the 
land became exhausted, is the breeding and rearing of slaves for 
the supply of the South. Doubtless the greater attention which 
proprietors are thus induced to bestow on their stock cannot be 
without some good to the physical interests of the blacks ; but it 
is a humbling thing to see ‘ human produce ’ made a branch of 
common rural industry in a Christian State ! — ‘ Virginia,’ said 
not long since one of its representatives, ‘ has a slave population 
of near half a million, whose value is chiefly dependent m Southern 
demand^ ^ In plain English,’ retorted Mr. Stevens, a Pennsyl- 
vanian member of Congress — * what does this mean ? That Vir- 
ginia is now fit to be the breeder, aiot the employer of slaves ; 
that her proud chivalry are compelled tectum slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead of attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labour compelling the earth jo yield her abund- 
ance — instead of seeking for the*best breecis of cattle and borses 
to feed cgi her bills and valleys, and fertilise the land — the 
sons of the Great State must devote their time to selecting and 
grooming the most lusty sires and the most fruitfgil wenches, 
to supply the slave-barraooons of the South I’ And go profitable 
is this slave-rearing husbandry, that Mr. Johnston tells us it 
brings in more money yqprly to Virginia than all its tobacco and 
cotton*do! 

The 
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The increased application of Negro labour to the growth of 
sugar in the Soutliem States is another circumstance of moment. 

' ^ In Louisiana/ says Mr. Johnston, ^ there were of sugar estates, and 
of slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar, in 

With Ilone-pDaer. With Steam-power. n»tatei. Sla«ea, 

1844^5 .. Jd4 480 .. 762 .. 63,000 t 

1849-50 671 .. 865 .. 1536 .. 126,000 

The cultivation of sugar* therefore, is rapidly Increasing — a proof that, 
with the aid of the duty imposed upon foreign sugar in the States, 
these countries can now compete profitably with Cuba and the Brazils. 
Much more, therefore, when the slave-trade to these latter countries 
sliall come to be abolifhed, and the expense of cultivation thereby 
raiserl, will they be able to strive successfully against them for the 
supply of the whole United States market. And if we consider tliat 
into tiiih latter market raw sugar to the value of about nine million 
dollars b now annually imported from »^pariish and Brazilian ports, we 
shall be able to fonn an idea of the very great development of Avhich 
this branch of culture, in the Southern ^tates, is still susceptible.* 

\{ to the cotton culture — hitherto the great slave-multiplier — be 
now added a largely increased slave-culture of sugar, and to both 
the employment of negroes in cotton and other factories, it can- 
not be doubted that a fresh and most potent stimulus will be given 
to this breeding and traflic of blacks, and a stronger enthusiasm 
nourished for those ^ domestic institutions’ by which slavery is 
established and made legal, ^ And, if in free England the factory 
system has been productive of so many evils, physical, moral, and 
social — who shall say to what new forms of oppression and misery 
it may give rise in vast workshops peopled by human beings who 
have no civil rights, and who are superintended by otliers whose 
immediate profit may be the greatest when their sufferings are 
rendered the most unbearable?’ Can any one doubt tliat the 
evil must tell upon us diso ? 

* It can scarcely fail.’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ to affect in a marked 
manner the futul^e comfort and condition of our home population. If 
the labour of coloured slaves, ‘'so employed, really prove cheaper than 
tliat of free whije men, t4ieii either our manufactures must decline and 
decrease^ or the condition and emoluments of our workmen must he 
yraduoUy reduced t<t. the level of those of the slavjs operatives of the 
American factories. The possittility of such a result b melancholy 
and disheartening, at a tune mhen so many are anxious r^/ther to 
prove and elevate thanfuriher to depress our labouring people* 

We thank the Professor for the frank admission of «thi$ pas- 
sage s-^but what right has he to insinuate that there ever was a time 
when It was the wish of the British government, or of any inilu- 
class of thb community, to ^depress our labouring people?’ 
This slang is exceedingly unworthy of such a writer. But to return 

to 
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to bis proper topic — ^we may add, that oor Aftiran Squadron, and 
other efTorts for repressing the slave trade, are here mrse than use- 
less ; for just jn^ proportion as slavtEiry goes down in BrfusU and 
Cuba, will the stimulus to slave-brewing be increased in Virginia. 

What is to be done with the American negroes? This is, per- 
haps, a question of as great perplexity to the friends of the blacks 
as to their sternest taskmasters. Besides* the actual slaves, the 
growing body of free coloured people is a source of extreme 
anxiety. At the beginning of the century their number in Vir- 
ginia was only 10,000 ; it is now estimated at six times that 
amount. They are most numerous in Easterd Virginia ; and as 
the whites in that region arc diminishing, while the free blacks are 
increasing, it is not unnatural that the former should dread the 
influence of the latter upop the minds of tlie slaves. Attempts 
have accordingly been made to repress this increase, by dis- 
couraging the emancipation of the slaves, and forbidding such 
as are cmanciparcd from remaining in the State without^ tlic 
special permission of the county-courts. But the agent most 
relied on has been the American Colonisation Society — that is, 
the scheme for conveying all free blacks who choose to the 
Liberian settlement in Africa, — a scheme proposed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson at the close of last century, established in 1817, 
aided and countenanced by the legislature of Virginia, and recently 
supported by Messrs. Qlay and Webster. The latter statesman, 
in March, 1850, explicitly said, — ‘ ff Virginia and the South see 
fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themselves from the free 
people of colour among them, or such as may be made free, they 
have my full consent that the Government shall pay them any 
sum adequate to the purpose out of the proceeds ol* the sale of 
the territories ceded to the general Government. — and which Ims 
already p Adduced 80,000,000 dollars.’ tii session 1850 the legib-* 
lature of Virginia passed a bill appropriating 50,000 dollars a-yeai* 
for five years, to remove from that State, under tll0 auspices of the 
Colonisation Society, each free persdh of colour who might be will- 
ing to emigrate to Africa ; and imposing on those who remained 
a tax of a dollar a-kead, to be added to the same fund. And in 
the present Congress (1851) Mr. Clay has proposed the establish- 
ment of a line of Government emigration steamers to the const of 
Africa promote the egress of frW blacks. 

Wc are happy in believing that the settlement of Liberia has 
alread/had some effect in repressing the slave traffic OU' the ad- 
joining Coast of Africa, and promoting better iiidu8tr3rthere than 
that of kidnapping. But, as respects its main avowed purpose, 
this jColonisation Society has not as yet succeeded. The free 
coloured people in the States increase at present at the rate of 

11,000 
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11,000 a-year, while the Society in thirty-three years has ti^ns- 
ported only 7000 in all, many of them slaves manumitted for the 
purpose. Should Mr. Webster, now in office, still adhere to his 
above-quoted sentiments on this matter, and if Mr. Clay succeed 
in his present proposal^ something useful may yet be done hj 
means of the Society ; though from the almost universal reluct- 
ance of the negroes to emigrate, and other obstacles, it seems des- 
tined never to realise at all the hopes of its founders. 

^ It cannot be (says Mr. Johnston) that stafesmen really look for any 
relief of the suppos^ evil to this plan of deportation. The proposals 
must rather be made as temporary expedients, and for the purpose of 
political conciliation. So it must have been also with Mr. Clay’s plan 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, that all born ^er 
1860 should, be free when they reached « the age of twenty-five, and 
that they should then be apprenticed for three years, td raise a sum 
sufficient to transport them to a colony, to be provided for the purpose. 
Who can foresee what is to be the state of the Union itself, or the 
political position of this constantly increasing body of coloured people, 
in the year 1888, when the first of these freed slaves would be in a 
condition to be expatriated ? 

‘Tliere are now in the Union about 3,300,000 slaves, and 500,000 
free coloured people. If diese increase at the present ratio of 3 or 
even 2i per cent, per annum, they will amount respectively, in 1890, 
to 1,250,000 of free coloured, and to upwards of 7,000,000 of slaves! 
The new constitutions adopted in Kentucky Imd Illinois forbid the im- 
mig^tion and settlement of free people of colour in these States, and order 
the expulsion of suck as are made free. But when numbers multiply 
so greatly, what law, unless it be that another St. Bartholomew shall 
be enact^, will prevent these numbers from spreading over the land ?’ 

Are, then, these poor creatures destined yet to struggle through 
blood and fire to some half-savage monarchy of their own ? or, hu- 
manised by generations of peace, will they emerge gradually, and 
almost unnoticed, into a civilised and Christian community ? An- 
other St. Bartholomew will not do : — a thought so devilish could 
never creep into the manly American heart ; and if their present 
rate of increase continuef^ as it seems likely to do, ere this century 
has closed the ex])ense of retaining such a population in sub- 
jection will outweigii any profit derivable from their compul- 
sory labour. A nation of ten million Africans cannot be held in 
a silken leash : Prussia, imd^ the Great Frederick, hfid hardly 
half that number, and yet she baffled the leagued forces of three 
empires. With the excessive antipathy to every shade oT black 
bloc^Umch pervades every part of the Union, it may be long 
beftm 'a Negro State will be permitted to rear its head. But 
evtijty year is bringing this climax nearecf ; and the very ca\xe at 
present ^bestowed upon the breeding of slaves, revolting though 
V- it 
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it be, may be one of the agencies, by which Providence is hasten^ 
ing on the final extinction of bondage in the Transatlantic. World. 
A New, St. Domingo, indeed, wo^d never be tolerated in the 
midst of Anglo-Saxon light and energy; but- the Negroes of 
the States are already a very different race of men from those who 
lixty years ago made a hell of thdt noble island. Those were 
fresh from tlie African wilds, burning wkh all the fierce lustaof 
savage existence, and wrathful under the new thraldom of their white 
masters. The others l|pve long been encircled by many civilising 
influences ; their origiml hatr^ to their masters has long passed 
away ; the pleasing symptom of hundreds redeeming their free-* 
dom is witnessed every year ; not a few of these freedmcn have 
distinguished themselves in the humble career thus opened to tbenf, 
and probably many more^ would do so but for the repressive 
jealousy of their white brethren.* 

True, that improvement is yet in its infancy — true that, standing 
side by side with the lordliest type of our race, the inferiority of 
the Negro still seems excessive. But consider the 'long gloiy 
of the one and the almost immemorial degradation of the other. 
Can the deep debasement of three thousand years be rolled from 
off the Negro’s soul like a mist of the morning? Can half a 
century in the green savannahs of America efface the scorching 
marks of the sun of Africa — the debasing sterility of its glowing 
deserts? The fertile region where now he dwells is not his own — 
its riches, its fruits, its beauty, are not os yet for him ; and can 
wc, remembering all this, still reject his case as hopeless because 
he has not risen nearer to a fellowshij) with a world which disowns 
him, and which too bitterly thrusts him back from i^ portals ? 

Colonel Cunynghame shrewdly says : — 

^ The Americans of the Southern States are very anxious that all 
strangers should c^me' to an unfavourable conclusion respecting the 
mental capabilities of the black man, invariably stating that the race 
are susceptible of no improvement, however much aftention is lavished 
upon the cultivation of their minds ; bilt that this cannot really be their 

* 111 calculating the probabilities of the future establisbillent ot* a great Ufgiro 
dominion, we must not overlook the myriads of (hat unhappy race in the idands s!f 
tlie Mexican Gulf. The decree of the provisional Govenwieiit in 1848, by which ill 
the blacks in the French islands were decl&red free, has worked very badly. ‘ A?1 the 
emigrants from Guadeloupe and Martinique yith whom 1 convert,’ says Mann^, 

^ foreNtw a 9loody and terrible oatastrop^. Failing energetic repressitm, 4ieie itUudi, 
like St Domingo, will be lost to us. JSut we shall have the satisfactiodi, parh^,* he 
^ds, with misplaced levity, * of witnessing the foundation of a neii^kin^oin of {be 
blacks, and of manufacturing at Paris the crown and sceptre of snothttFaustin 1. }* In 
the course of ages, ebould there indeed arise a negro dominion 4n the tMew World, it 
will probably be attended by a conoetitiation of the blades fkvm to Braiik 

A central positJon« such as the posssmon of St. Domiugonnd one or two other islands* 
Of thedalulf would afford thesa,* might be best both for dieiBaaIvss and for tbeiv whits 
hw^reo, as at once aoucentiadiig and isolating them* 
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|M|K iifiprarion is too elewrly domonstrated by the necessity w^eh 
^MMr^isens have advocated, e£ passiog laws in the senate a^^insi all 
^iiistniotioo being granted to ^ raee* If, in tkeir opimoo, m 
Wm ci^d arise to ihaur own intedEwt from increased hnowledKC in the 
s^ve, or if he ut^gly intiappliieof receiving useful impressioust 
why adopt such vi^rpub mea^res to preclude him only from eatuig of 
that fruit, which ui^ aclj^imwledge, by their universal syet^ oi edu<- 
eation, to be so invaluable to tbenmlves?’^ Gr/tm^, p. 146. 

« It has been stated by persons worthy of credit,’ says Mr. John- 
ston, ^thai the older skulls disinterred fram the Kegro burying 
ground at New T^rk, are much thicker, and indicate a less in- 
telleetual character, thad tho<)e of more modern date. Dr. Warren 
showed ms, in his coliection, skulls of pure Negroes of full blood, 
which he asMired me were of enlarged size^ and manifested greater 
signs of intellectual capacity , and he eaige^ed to me bis conviction, 
ttet the race, by long residence iti thi4 more intellectual country, 
was itself becoming more intellectual. This is certainly iii consonance 
with one’s hopes and wibhes, and in aj:cordancQ with the ideas oi 
Bluibenbach. The upholders of the permanence and inalterability 
of pure races ineet us uirh the ol>jectioii that there are in Afiida 
difibretit tribes with diderent degrees of intellectual endowment ; 
and that, to prove our case, we must tiace the same family alwa\s mix- 
ing with the same blood for^a couple of centuries, and show that the 
last of the socoesBive generations is wiser oud nobler in mind than 
the first. But though thb has not been done, 1 am not willing to 
estimate lightly the matured opuiioq of so old and practised an observer 
as Dr. Watren.’ 


Most kuncDtable is the unmeasured acrimony and virulence 
which the Slavery Question is at present exciting throughout the 
Uoibn. The Free States, galled by the gibes and sareasms hurled 
at them from Europe as tolerators oi slavery, and roused by the 
sight of horrors which the Fugitive Slave Bdl has now brought 
to their doors, hare lost sight of all pnidedoe, aitl cast forbearance 
to the wuids, in their antipathy to slavery and the Slave States. 
They overlook ihe imxnensf difficulty of dealing^ with such a 
question — ^they forget of how* old a standing the evil is, and how 
dosdy it baa bwoeme iriiaed up with the material interests and 
social institnrioiiS'oi: the southern part oi the Union. As M. 
Marmiar ab^ly rattinda thefik*^ 

^ They dtscuas this q«lestiojti quM at ihetr ease. By the nature of 
Mia Mdl and thejvbaive no tdbed hf davery, and the(e are but 

»es sHUbiu'tbbir territories. 1 WtU add that the States of the 
^EFCibbriljfdd to boast of thria emancipation the blacCs, smee 
vimeeddd to them ealy an aAoatiing libetrty«^sinoe they 
helots to toe loweif trades, sma toand them with a 
lion like ^ 

i Itoot not be egt It fo a lasik for a 

Napoleon-^ 
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N^leon — how is it to be acoonM^lidied Iqr phiJl^W (HMMMi 
and ti^d pamphleteers? If ib^ will not forbear for tkin ’Sion’s 
sake, it is needless to implore th^ to be prudent for the mAe of 
Ae Negroes, But what other result een all this blind Smty and 
inflamiimtor^ harangue have npdn the helplw idares^ sare to M 
4hem with discontent or rouse tfaemito re voli:^timi ? There most 
be wise heads and iron wills in Viiginia to have thus loD^ 
repressed the efieiresoenoe; bat if the rabid declamations of,the 
North continue much longer, there cannot fiul to be sucb e 
crisis as America has*never yet beheld and wiU never cease to 
deplore. • • 


Art. IV . — Menurirs of the Dukes of UrJrino; illuOroHng the 
Armsy ArtSy and Literature of JRaly from 1440 to 1630« By 
James Dennistoun of Diennistoun. 3 vols. 8vo. 1851. ^ 

T he territory of Urbiuo, always small and unproductive, is 
now incorporated into one of the weakest and worst gpovemed 
of Christian states. The family of its ancient sovereigns has long 
been extinct, and the j^e that record^ the histoiy of Iheir inde* 
pendence is almost obliterated iiom the annals of Europe. Yet, 
after so many years of obscurity, relics of former magnificence 
may still be traced in its remote capital ; and the pilgrim will be 
well rewarded lor his slight deviation from the Imten track. 
Mr. Dennistoun, however, never meant to confine his investi^ 
gation to the narrow limits of this territory, or even to the lives 
of those eminent men most nearly connect^ with it^ he aspired, 
as the title-page announces, to illustrate the progress of arms, 
arts, and literature from the middle of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and, in fact, the dukes of Urbino 
and their duchy occupy but a small part of a work which might 
with equal propriety have styled itself a histoi^ of Italy during 
that brilliant period. * 

The modem legation of Urbino and Fbsaro ixu^ludes the whole 
of the old duchy. The original line of its piinoes, designated 
in elder chronicles as lords of fdante Carpegna ^ desolate txudt 
in the Apennines), had their first importance as Counts of Mcom- 
tefeltro-ethat mountainous distiiift lying north of the cUj| qS 
Urbino, of which Penna BiUi is the largest town^ and the fortress 
of St. heo the most remarkable feature.* ^ This sttnJl firf wasn't 
bestowedby Fxederick Barbarossa on one of his followers in theytsai;' 

* Thw fortreit repUc«i, on the tumintt of an itoUted, slttnsft towerdike rstts* s 
oneefainoiM temple of JMfer JPhrefriiff . Henm the «l>riopf eiyiaiMQi ef 
whieh name wfiseaiendeci to the iwcoandms dbtekt < 
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Ul&49*8nd in the be^imimg of the next century we find a descendant 
MMsiving the mvestitore with additional territory from Frederick 
IL, and sidiciting a confimiation of the grant from the rival of 
the imperial jmwer. Pope Honorius III. From about this time 
these feudatories of a d&uble allegiance were designated indiffer- 
ently as Counts of Montefehro or of Urbino. Conquest, purchase, 
loid prudrat marriages*’ further increased their dominions; but it 
was not till the sovereignty had descended to the line of Rovere 
that the nepotism of two Popes of that rofie added the important 
provinces of Sinigaglia and Pesaro. Dante has conferred on 
many of the noblest n&mes of Italy the same immortality that 
some of our ancient families owe to Shakspeare. The readers 
of the Dirina Commedia arc familiar with the name of Count 
Guido of Montefehro, although th^ insignificant page which it 
occupies in history may have escaped their notice. It is from 
the great poet alone that we leain both the crime and the punish- 
ment of this relapsed penitent. FoS-emost among the founders 
of his House’s greatness, he was noted throughout his active life 
for GUtming ; 

— — /’ opere mie 
Non futon leonine mn da volpe — 

— — ‘ less my deeds bespake 
The nature of the lion than the fox ’ (Carey)-— 
is the confession wrung from him {Infemo^ c. 27). But he bad 
moments of contrition : and when he had reached that age, be 
relates, which to all reflective minds brings a chilling sense of 
the vanity of life, he was filled with remorse; — 

‘ — — fut om d’ arme et poi fui Cordigliero ^ . . . 

Cih ehe prima fnipkusque al&r 
JBpsntUo e conffs&o mt rendeL 
< A man of arms at first, I clothed me then 
In good Saint Francis’ girdle. . • . 

That Whloh before bad pleased me then 1 rued, 

And to repentance add confession turn’d.’ — Carey. 

In the Fnmciacan eodvent at Assisi the abdicated prince sought 
the peace which the world can neither give nor take away ; and 
here, but for an imeSrpected temptation, he might have persevered 
in his CDiune of prayer and penance. Pope Boniface VIlI., baffled 
ania war he Was waging with iris rebeHkms vassals of thO'Comarca, 
visited the cell wf ^ recluse, and begged some of that crafty 
oMnsel for Vfaioh he hed been so fetmons. ‘ Promise nftich and 
pnS|l|Mk^ little,’ the mraele repliedr--4he Pope took the hint— and 
llililwifnn. the stronghold of the enemy, having capitulated on 
4i^um^lenns, wasimmediately leveled with the earth. was 
vain that the cautious ritmer had received previous absolution 

from 
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iMn his tempter for the crime he m» about to in 

'vain that he died in the weeds of St. Franci8^-*«<hr vani tshe^^Safait 
himself descended hi person to receive the soul dHF his'dieiit; ^ a 
cherub of darkness ’ was alrcfady on the watdi fav his my; the 
^ Saint retreated, and the fhte of the culpftt was fixed aa the 
gulf of perdition along with the Counsellors of Evil. The cSmuoi- 
pions ot the tiara and of the order of St, Francis ha^ bodi pro- 
tested against this unranonical judgment, but all in vain, for in 
that same penal cell to which it pleased the Poet 1x> cmAmn the 
soul of Count Guido, posterity has obstinately persisted in believ- 
ing it to remain. * 

The immediate successors of this unfortunate chief were little 
distinguished from others of that barbarous age. Great crimes 
must be relieved by greaf virtues, or at least by great talents, 
if they are to receiie any portion of our sympathy; but medi- 
apval Italy too frequently presents a monotonous picture of 
vice, undiversified by a sihgle redeeming merit. The biographies 
of our author commence when this dark period was already 

1 massing away. Duke Federigo, whom he numbers as the tentib 
Old of his lineage, is the first on whom he fixes any particular 
attention. Federigo was acknowledged by Count Guidantonio as 
his natural son— though contemporary opinion was much divided 
as to the fact ; and in 1444, on the death of his real or nominal 
father’s legitimate son, Count Oddantonio, he succeeded to the 
vacant throne, though rather by the election of the people Of 
Urbino than, even granting his alleged parentage, from any tide 
of inheritance. 

The most cminctit man of his House, as well as its first Duke, 
he may be taken as a favouiable specimen of the warrior, 
statesman, and sovereign of his age .and countiy. He might 
have serv^ Macchiavelli as the model of his ‘Prince.’ He was 
faithful to his engagements — when not much^tempted to break 
them ; he committed few acts of deliberate perfidy, and none of 
wanton cruelty. Personally brave, as a general he pushed caution, 
to the very verge of timidity. He av£led himself of his mSi- 
tary trusts to forward his objects of family aggrandisement, witib.- 
out much legard for the inteiQst of the sovereign who empldyed 
him. To secure the favour of Sixpis IV., he gave his danghWs * 
hand to that Pope’s nephew, Giovanni deJla Rovere. He ineraased 
his territory at the expense 6f his neighbour and etimmy, the pei^. 
fidious Sigismuird Malatesta; and other feudatcates^ieis trouble- 
some had cause to rue the vicinity of an ambitious chieftain who 
alternately commanded the armies of the King of Naplesi^ the 
Popf , the Florentine fepublic, and the Duke of Milan, The 
sums which he drew from the favour of his employeiV and the 
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fealr of his opponents he s|>ent libeiaUy in adorning bis capital. 
He Was deficient neither in leanmig nor in taste, and 'he was 
aealous in patronising literature and art. His court became die 
acknowledged model of ]polished ease. Contemporary chronicles 
have celebrated his exertions in promoting goodwill and harmony 
among his subjects, his Idve of justice, and his somewhat* 
Oriental method of dispensing it. Li his domestic relations, if 
not quite immaculate, ho was certainly a tender father and an 
affectionate husband ; and, though he left lining proofs of his infi* 
delity, we do not learn that the good understanuing between him 
and his admirable wife Mas ever seriously disturbed. He was a 
great almsgiver, munificent to the clergy, and a scrupulous ob* 
server of the forms of devotion. His reputation was European, 
and procured him the esteem of our Hepry VII., by whom ho was 
named a Knight of the Garter. He died in 1482, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, while defending Ferrara against the united forces 
of the Pope and the Venetians. « 

Many provincial towns of Italy astonish the traveller with 
rdics of a splendour apparently quite beyond the resources 
of a petty State and the ambition of a petty sovereign. The 
history of the period affords the explanation. Those palaces, 
libraries, and churches weie raised by men who ig^ade a traffic of 
war, and not only ta\ed all Italy, but levied contributions from 
transalpine Christendom. Among the cities enriched by such 
means Urbino is not the least remaikable. Situated among 
scarcely accessible mountains, it might seem to possess no requi- 
site for a capita], nor indeed any other advantage except its 
remoteness ajid its security. Yet the ability and generosity of its 
princes rendered this solitude the chosen retreat of the refined and 
the intellectual, whose successes in art and letters spread the name 
of the tiny sovereignty over every part of the civilised world. 
Few of the cities of I^y, and none on this side of the Alps, 
contain a monutnent oi such truly royal magnificence as the 
castle of Urbino. Built in fiie middle of the fifteenth century, 
and hovering ig style between the fortress and the palace, 
it possesses the ohoraoteristic beauties of both. The defensive 
accessories seem rather adapted to the dignity of the inhabitant 
than essential to his safety ; while the spacious courts, staircases, 
corridors, and chambers iufficate the pearoful residence of a 
Sovereign dwelling in confidence among a cultivated and prosperous 
pcophi Occupying an imposing situation above the town, it 
ciistll^rils massive foundations deep down into the ravine oyer 
Whidi' it towers, and beyond which it commands an extensive 
'riew cm the Apennines, &r on to liie notched rock of S. 
««|t(exino and the lofty Monte Corpegna, the cradle of the Monte- 
^ feltro 
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feltro race. The monamental solidity of the stractuie seems to 
bid defiance to time, and to impart an air of pNevpetual freshness 
to a building exposed to the actiem of a mountain climate. 

Castiglione says in his ^ Cortegumo 

• *The residence erected by Bbdefigo*o& the rugged heights of 
TJrbino is regarded by many as the most beautiful in Italy \ aM he so 
auiply provided it with every conveniendb| that it appeared rather a 
palatial city than a palace. He furnished it not only with the usual 
plenishings of rich bpcade in silk and gold, silver plate, and such 
like, but ornamented it with a vast quantity of ancient marbles and 
bronze sculpture, of rare pictures, and musical instruments in every 
variety, excluding all but the choicest objects.’ 

Mr. Dennistoun is inclined to set aside this valuable testimony, 
because his own minutest* inquiries have failed in tracing any 
antique marbles or bronzes or any easel picture to the posses- 
sion of Federigo. Castiglionc described the castle as he saw 
it, enriched with the adicumulations of another century^ Be- 
fore the general diffusion of the art of oil-painting there could 
be few easel pictures ; nor was it yet customary to collect them 
as the ornaments of a dwelling or the furniture of a museum. 
The excavations among the ruins of Romo had only just been 
commenced— tHl discoveries were claimed as the property of the 
Pontiff, or were only granted by him to a few favoured indi- 
viduals. In the Villa Medici at Florence some few objects had 
been placed for the instruction of students, but we are not aware 
of any c*onsidcrable assemblage of sculpture in the north of Italy 
before the sack of Rome Aspersed the spoil of the Vatican. 
But all that befitted a royal residence of the day was to be seen 
in the castle of Federigo, and the chimney-pieces, doorways, 
friezes, and sculptured archivolts whicl^iemain, exhibit an elegance 
of design and a prodigality of invention which we might seek in 
vain, except in the very finest works of antiquity. The apart- 
ments, by Castiglione’s time so ^wded witlr gems of art, are 
now stripped bare enough ; all that was movable is gone ; their 
treasures must be sought at Florence*and at .Rome. We shall 
leave the description of the library to Mr. Dennistoun :f— 

^ To the right and left of the dkrriage entrance into the great court- 
yard ar%two handsome saloons, each about forty-fi\e feet by^ twenty. * 
two, and twenty-three in height. That on the left contained the 
famous library of manuscripts collected by Federigp; the csorre- 
sponding one received the printed books, which, gradoklly purchasfid 
by successive dukes, becante under the last sovereigh d copious col- 
lection. fialdi, in his description of the palace, piinM hi Bianohini’s 
work, dwells on the judicious adaptation of the fiifmer, its windows set 
high against the northern sky, admitting a subdued and steady light 

which 
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wfafajb invited to study ; its air, cool in sttmmw, temperate in winter ; 
its vteUt conveniently shehed ; the cliaiacteir and objects of the place 
fittingly set forth in a series of rude hexameters insoribed on the cor* 
nfoes* AcHoininic was a closet fitted up with inlaid aji4 gilded paneUing^ 
beneath which Timoteo deli^ Vito depicted Minerva with her asgis, 
Apollo with his lyre, and tfa^; nine Muses with thmr appropriate 
symbols. A similar small study was fitted up immediately over this 
one, set round with arm-chlirs encircling a table all mosaicked with 
tarsia, and carved by Maestro Giacomo of Florence, while on each 
compartment of the j^eliing was the poi trait o*^ some fkmous author, 
and an appropriate distich. One other article of furniture deserves 
special notice — a magnificent eagle of gilt bronxe, Irving as a lectern 
in the centre of tlie manuscript-^room It was carried to Rome at the 
devolution of the duchy to the Holy See, but was rescued by Pope 
Clement XI. from the Vatican library,, and restored to his native 
town, where it has long been used in the bhoir of the cathedral.' — 
voL i. p. 153. 

Thg staircase is magnificent, and the great hall is of noble 
proportions, a double cube of sixty ieet, vaulted above, and 
ornamented with niches in which the arms oi devices of the princes 
and republics whose banners the dukes oi Urbino had borne 
were placed. Of these the^Lion of 8. Mark alone remains ! In 
more modem days this deseited palace was assignei^as the shelter 
of the Stuart iamily, when they were compelled to quit Prance 
and seek the hospitality of the Pope ; but of that mournful levival 
of a mimic court a painted escutc heon and a half-efiaced inscrip 
tion are the only existing memorials. 

If this glorious monument of the taste and magnificence of 
former days defended for preservation on the care of man, it would 
long since have fallen into luin; but it may defy any accident 
but on earthquake, and it will be long we fancy (whatever may 
be the fate of the Papal States) ere the languid industiy of the 
Urfainese would be spuned to the mischievous encigy oi pulling 
it down for tbe talue oi the materials. It is the summei resi- 
dence of the Cardinal leg*ite *who governs tbe distiict, and the 
second floor has {>een fit'^ed up for his use. Mr. Dennistoun 
expresses ,a regret at not having been able to enter those 
rooms; he inay consede himself; wo have visite<l them, as well 
as every other in the caatle, and can assure him that they 
contain nothing to gratify ciiriositj. He traveller wdll dis^ 
coyer there neither ancient splendour nor modem convenience. 
]^|p jftmlian o£» any class finds much of his ^joymem in *home 
aeooqilMgfdations ; his house he uses te sleep in; to seek his 
^iSlliyants, his^ pleasures, and liis orcu||atUau, he leaves 
it. Bis notion of comfort is to gruuod himsdf against heat, 
Sted this idea pursues liim to Urbino, where the of a three 

months’ 
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mofoAi^ snstmeris followed by lune months of weather as change 
able as tfaai at England, and on the whole even more inol^MBt 
The Cardinal’s apartment, in the c<anjneiieein«tit of a col u* and 
late spring, was warmed by no cheerful fire ; no caijicts covered 
the clammy brick floors ; the naked swells bore no dWwfa?* 
lion — except a grim and unsightly sesemblance of the reigning 
pope suspended over a hard and higVbac^^ sofa (inviting^ 
no repose), fxom whence diverged in parallel lines two rows 
of chairs as rectangular as the uneasy seat of honour. The 
rest of the fumituro, fitted rather ior a liarrackrioom than a palace 
contrasted sadly with the splendour of thef^eiiod to which we must 
now hasten hack. 

Guidobaldo L, the son and successor of Duke Fe<tengo, was 
in hifi riev^ith year when hw ascended the throne. He had lost 
his mother (a daughter of* Alexander Sforza, Lord of Pesaro) in 
infancy, and the guardianship of liis person and the regency of the 
state were committed by his father’s will to Ottavio Ubaldin^ a 
trust fully justified by that kinsman’s fidelity and prudence. The 
commencement of the new reign was serene and prosperous. The 
cause which the late Duke had espoused was generally successful 
anil the son, notwithstanding his youth, was immediatel) ap^mted 
by the allied prmces to succeed him in the title of general is s iTU O, 
with all the honours and emoluments appertaimng to it. Ilis per- 
son was handsome — his address engaging — lus temper mild— - his 
talents excellent ; his aptitude for learning and his appIicaUon 
equ£^y remarkable. Ilis proficiesnty in all graceful accomp^b-* 
ments was universally admired. To cultivate such promising 
dispositions no care could be excessive. Mr, Dennistoun owes 
no apology for citing the curious regulations drawn up for the 
conduct of the young prince’s court ; they are among the most 
interesting and chaiacteiistic details he has pi’eserved. 

‘ To all persons composing the household, unexceptionable Mfum 
^vere indispensable. In thohc of higJier rank there were fnrUier 
requir^ competent* talents and leariAng, a grave deportment, apa 
fluency of speech. The servants must be steady habits and mpect- 
able cliaracter; regular in all pi ivate transactions, ^ of gtK)dadoiesS|. 
modest, and graceful; willing aud neat-handed ^ their seiwi*. 

is likewise inculcated the most serupulous personal cleanliness, espe- 
cially of hands, with particular injuqptiona os to freqiieiU ablution, 
and extraordinary precautions against the unpleasant el^ts ofhot 
weather on their persons and clothing t in case of need memciu tmt- 
ment is'enjoioed to correct the breath. Those who wdre llv^ had’ 
two suits a year, generally of fustian, though to some sitte dotibJetsi 
were given tor summer use. They had a mm-day m«il and a supper; 
the former usually consisted of fruit, soup, and brikd meat ; the mte 
• of 
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of ^nlads «ad boiled meat. This wae varied qo Fndaya and vigil fasts 
W pinners of dsh, eg^. and cheeie ; euppm of bread, wine, and salads, 
fij^rdays were eeini<>mts^ when th^ dined on soup and eggs, and 
topped on soup and cheese. Thernpper table offered but few luxuries in 
addition to this plain fitre, such as occasionally roasts, fowls, and pastry, 
with a more liberal allowance of eggs and cheese on meagie days. 

* At the ducal table the enief superiority seems to have oonsiNted 
in the more liberal use of %weet herbs and fruits. The latter were pre- 
sented in singular order; cherries and figs before dinner; after it 
pears, apples, peaches, nuti^ almonds ; before svpper melons ^nd gpapes. 
Q^e splmidour of the table service seems to have been more looked to 
than its good cheer ; *and many rules are given as to the covered silver 
platters, the silver goblets and glass camffs, the fine napery and orna- 
mental flowers. The regulations for the duke's chamber service indi-* 
cate scru]^ ilous ablutions in perfumed i^^ter, and frequent change of 
clothing, in strict conformity to the direcftous of physicians and astro- 
logers. Among the conveniences enumerated for his bedroom are a 
bell, a night-light, and, in cold weather, a Arc. An attendant slept 
by him without undressing ; also a clerk ih the guard-room within call. 
The music provided to accompany his rides seems miscellaneous — a 
company of bagpipes, a sackbut, four trumpets, three drums, with a 
herald or pursuivant. The qu^ities insisted on for ladies of the 
duchess’s household are — exemplary gravity and unsullied honour; 
they must further )je handy, addicted neither to gossip nor wrangling, 
and never talking unnecessarily In her presence.' — (v. i. p. 295 ) 

At sixteen years of age Guidobaldo married Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, the most beautiful 
and accomplished princess of her day. But, as Mr. Dennistoun 
observes, ^ the bitter was mixed with the sweet.’ The consti- 
tution of the^ duke, undermined by hereditary gout, gave early 
symptoms of* decay, and he himself, feeling convinc^ of the 
impossibility of transmitting his honours to lineal heirs, applied 
to Pope Alexander VI. lor permission to adopt as his eventual 
successor the son of his sbter by the nephew of Sixtus IV. 
The application was ill-timed. The reigning pontiff had already 
fixed his eye on the Dutby \>f Urbino as the centre of a prin- 
cipality to be carved oaboi the dominions of the Church, which 
he destined for his own son Caesar Borgia. It was no part of 
his Holincds’s policy however, to disclose that project prema^ 
turely, or to awaken the suapicvms of the duke, and he accor- 
dingly received the prc^osal With appiment favour. When his 
plans were matured, he put them into cxecotion with a degree 
of trqiK^ry «to which not even that age or country had hitherto 
affoidMLa parallel. 

3Bbe gmieral state of Italy was favourable to the pope’s scheme 
of oonsolidation. The great feudatories uuRomagna, unless when 

employed 
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employed in llwcommand of mercenary annies, had not the meang 
of maintaining^ the state of sovereign princes ezcepdbt^ ibjr the 
excessive taxation of their subjects. Their exactions made thehr 
government oppressive, and their vices mfabde it^hatefiri. SC 
Sismondi draws a gloomy picture of the erimes of these 
Houses, which we cannot agree with Dennistoun in thinjcay 
overcharged; tbo^h it is undoubtedly on error to ^saibc 
them alone aa guilty, or to attribute all their enormities to 
state of isolation whi^ cut them off from the sympathies of 
humanity.’^ M. Sismondi’s own pages prove that the nobles 
and weidth^ citizens were no less violent luid vindictive than 
these princes, or the vassals than their lords. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the restless anarchy of the neighbouring demo- 
cracies allow any greater degree of happiness, or encourage a higher 
tone of morality. Everywhere the land was filled with rapine 
and oppression. Between such governments and their snlgects 
there could exist no attachment. ^ 

Caesar Borgia (Duke of Valenza), who fills so large a space in 
the annals of this period, had recently opened a secular career to his 
ambition by the murder of his elder brother, and the subsequent 
resignation of his scarlet hat, and with it of his countless benefices. 
It was the extravagance to which Sixtus IV. first pushed the 
practice of advancing a family that caused the invention of 
the term of Nepotism^ By him his nephew Giovanni della Rovere 
had been fixra in the lordship of Sinigagha, while the still 
more tendcily beloved nephew — or son — Gerome Riario was 
seated at Imold and Forli in the place of their former mastem. 
It was now their turn to be ejected by a still more dating usurper. 
Borgia, amidst the indifference, at least, of the pcmulaUon, 
spe^ily achieved the conquest of Romagna. The Malatesta, 
who ruled at Rimini, fl^ at his approach, and the other 

I princes did not genei^ly offer a much more vigorous opposition, 
n the progress of their conquest crimes were 6binmit^ by the 
Papal troops and their leaders whi2h the scepticism of onr day 
would refuse to believe — ^nay, which delicacy forbids any 
historian to lecite in detail. Thus the greatest culpas in the 
world may escape much merited odium through the failidiousness 
of readers and the timidity of miterB. 

The conduct of the young duke bf Urbino afforded io pretext 
for the intended aggression. His obedience to the pope as his 
spiritual and temporal superior had always been unhmnilded, and 
it was through this habit qf blind submission that his min was 
now accomplished. The people weie known to be brave aikid 
warmly attached to him, the frontier rough, and the stnu^ 
holds numerous. The first object of his Holiness was to lull sus- 

pidan, 
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mekstkf wad deprive the state o£ its defewMi.^ The Doclieas of 
Wbino, widt a gall wt tFam of troojps wad courtiers, Mrae mvited 
ter attend the nuptials of Lucressia Boigia witU the Duke of 
Fernini, and the pateotel Pontiff in am autograpbrleHer refiuested 
the use of tbeduM s park of astillwy for the vmetion of Casoa^ 
rino, andalsoafreepassagulAiiioughliisttenitosiyfor IhOOsoldieri 
bound on the same expedition. All these reqeeate the duke 
rheerfuUy granted, and the enemy was within a few miles of his 
residence Wore he received a hasty intim|Uioin of their purpose. 
His capital was wholly divested of troops. No resource but 
flight was opm to him. • He hastily assembled his chief officers, 
explained his position, and recommended them to submit to an 
evu they had no means of averting. He then gathered together 
a few valuables, and escaping by a oir^itous route, reached, not 
without some risk and difficulty, the court of his brother-in-law 
at Mantua. 


* Borgia, afler a brief halt at Cagli, hurried towards Uibino, 
and ^y sunrise was before its gates, lie entered the city in gor- 
geous armour and mounted on a beautiful charger, followed by his 
lancers and men-at-arms caparisoned as if for a tournament ; their 
party-coloured plumes and glittering mail bearing no signs of a iniiricd 
march. He was met by the niagi*»tracy and principal inhabitants, u ho 
surrendered to liim the town and citadel without any show of resistance ; 
and his first act was to behead Pier- Antonio, a confidant of the duke, 
who, at his instigation, had persua<Jed his master to grant the e^ctsMve 
demands of the usurper, and so virtually to disable himself from defence, 
but wlio, by omitting to secuie Guidobaldo*s person, earned the 
vengeance of his seducer. After seizing several who were notoriously 
attached to thL legitimate dynasty, he sought repose in the palace, 
wtiere he found, and at once removed to Forli, a vast amount of 
plate, tapestiy, books, and other valuables, estimated by Sanuto at 
150,000 ducat*:, a sum now equal to perhaps a quarter of a million 
sterling,’ — (i. 393.) 

Shortly afterwards, by one of those vicissitudes so common in 
the history of mediaeval Italy ,<jluidobaldo was again in possession 
of his capital ; but he fopnd his crafty rival, backed by the arms 
of Franceand Sphin, and all the wealth and influence of the pope, 
too powerfed to be jiermanently resisted. He generously with- 
stood the entreaties of his sulnecia, who begged to be allowed to 
risk their^lives in defence oi their city^m^ their prirace, and 
dgelining the unequal cemtest be retired to the fortress of S, Leo, 
with .one or two more strongholds, had been him 

with the usurper. ^ 

JWte this retreat he was soon after released, and again restored 
to^ll throne, by an event tija most sud^, the most appaiyng^ 
wduch even that age oC crime and conmsion produceo. Alex- 
* ander 
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ander VI. and hb fayourite son were both poisoned at a faattfaet 
by d ri nking from the cup which they had prepared for thrlipi of 
their guests^ 

^ Eccledasdeal writers/ says Mr. Dennisfnan, ^ who attempt 
not toi defend the Pope’s morals or example^ assert the orthodoxy 
of^ bis faith and doctrine, and comiofiiid the wisdom of his pro* 
visions for the maintenance of that religion which regarded him as its 
head.*--ih 17. 

Such, howpver^^ was neither the opinion of lay chioniclers mt 
of his own subjects. * 

^ The dianes of Marin Sanuto give a lively descrifition of the imme- 
diate efieetb of Alexander’s death on Lower Italy — the exultations of 
the people, the prompt movements of the Campagna barons, the in- 
ti igues of the caidinals. As sopn os the good news transput, Borne 
was in arms against the Splfniards^ and the Colonna and Orsini, 
entering at the head of their troops, willingly aided in spoiling and 
slaughtering tliese countrymen of the Borgia, who could nowhere 
find holes to hide in.” Even their cardinals narrowly escaped a gese- 
lal massacre ; aud on the 8th of September a proclamation by the 
college cleared the city of these foreignerb on pam of the gibbet.’~ 
li. 18. 

Caesar Borgia, though much injured, ^ and seeming as if burxit 
from the middle downwaids,’ was not killed by the dose that had 
destroyed his father, but be was so far debilitaU'd that he could 
show nothing of his usual presence of mind and energy : of this 
hc‘ was quite conscious, anti he gave the explanation afterwards 
ill a lomersation witli Macchiavclh. Eveiy possible combination 
of ciicumstances, he said, lie hod ioieseen and piovided for in the 
event of the Pope’s decease, excepting that he himself should be 
at the point oi death at the same moment. All liis plans mib- 
carried. The caidinals did not assemb^, as he had intended^ 
under the protection oi the guns of S. j^ngelo, commanded by 
creatures ot his own ; he therefore lost the jxiwer of dictating 
their choice. In permitting the Cai:0inal Giuliano della Rovere 
(a nephew of Sixtus IV.) to be elected (which he might still have 
prevented by judicious use oi the Spanish Suffrages), h^ is accused 
by Macebiavelli of having cxiinmitted one of those iaults^ which hk 
statecraft axe more latal thon any cjrime. lie qftickly perceived hie 
erroi in having been duped by the Ijjlandiahments of tlie nuntsl 
enemy of Hie family. After a brief respite he was strip|wd of all « 
his possessions in Romagna, and to avoid worse evils be Bed to 
Naples, where, trusting — as who would not have trulted?— to a 
safe-conduct from Gonsalvo* de Coidova, he was instantly seized 
and sent a prisoner to Spain. Amidst a soil on which ev^sy 
virtue* seemed to wiihsf*, it is pleding to raster one ad of 
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iMtiest devotion, even to sucdbi a chief. Some friendly band was 
^found in the wide circuit of ancient Rome to throw a garland on 
the grave of Nero, and one^ follower of all those his bounty bad 
fed proved faithful to Cspsar" Borgia. Baldasaare Scipio, of Siena, 
a free captain long in* his service, publicly placarded a diallenge 
Co any Spaniard who should venture to maintain 

< that the Duke Talentiho had not been arrested at Naples, in direct 
violation of a safe-conduct granted in the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the great in&my and infinita faithlessness of all these 
crowns.’ — 27. 

it is said that the last hours of the ^ great Captain’ were 
embittered by this breach of faith, the only stain upon his good 
fame — and that he felt the cfaivdious protest of Borgia’s re- 
tainer as a reproach never to be forgbeten. 

The election of the Cardinal della Rovere (Julius II.) was the 
signal for the restoration of Duke Guidobaldo, and for the subse- 

? ifent completion of the scheme for adopting bis own and the new 
^opc’s nephew, Francesco-Maria della Rovere, as heir to Uibino. 
We do not find even the iron-willed and ruthless Julius by any 
means exempt from the weaknesses of Ids age and order. Had 
he not preferred the interests of his family to those of the See, 
he would have claimed Urbino as a laps^ fief at the death of 
Guidobaldo, and refused to grant the investiture to any new 
feudatory. Guidobaldo did not long survive die formal recog- 
nition of Francesco as his heir. In 1507 he closed a life of 
much suffering amidst the lamentations of his subjects. He died 
receiving all the consolations of his religion ; at least we suppose 
this is the translation into Christian language of the classic 
adnouncement made by his friend the Bishop Fiesco to the 
Pope— Qui quidem Deos illi superos atque manes placavit.’ If 
we cannot agree with Air. Dennistoun in dunking him a great 
general and a ^preat politician, we readily admit him to have 
j^en what was rarer, an amifble man and a sincere Christian, in 
an unparalleled for its depravity and practical infidelity* If 
he did not mitsess die genius of Lorenao de’ Medici, neither 
did he bhem ois jealotfs ambition if in learning and eloquence 
he did not equal &8t accomplished statesman, he at least far 
exceeded most of the princes his contemiKifariea. At^e period 
Tftf his death a new era, was openiiig on Italy, with new interests 
and new maxims of policy. Though Urbino retained its rank as 
wSudepeoflent sovereignty for another centuiy, its pbliticel ini- 
jM(Haiioe was at an end, and none eff its Dukes we^ again to 
bold a oenspicuous place among the potentates of Italy. 

In a very entertaining essiy onthellal&a politics of the sixteenth 

century, 
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oentiuy, Mr. Monday expatiates cfa the hi^y drcumataace 
during this period the progress of elegant literature mid of the 
fine arts was proportioned to that of the general proapmty of .the 
cottS^. After quoting a fine passage from Guiraardiiu, he 
continnaa^ • 

< When we peruse this just and ^pleudill description, we can acmoefy 
persuade ourselves that we are reading of tinves in which the annals of 
England and France present us only with a fnghtfiil spectacle of 
poverty, barbarity, and ignorance. From the oppressions of 
terate masters and the lUimriDgs of a deg^ded peasantry, it is de«* 
ligbtful to turn to the opulent and enlightened, states of Xtaly.'-^ 
p. 33. * 

Such indeed might be the aspect of Italy to a superficial 
glance, but the disease thqt was to consume her had long 
been preying on her vital#. She in fact presented rather what 
the same writer has justly called elsewhere Uho most appal- 
ling of all spectacles — the^ strength of civilization without its 
mercy.’ Macchiavelli’s fearless pen has bared the truth: from 
him we learn that the sloth and luxury of the citizens exposed 
them to the never-ceasing extortion and insolence of a mer- 
cenary soldiery ; for, even when threatened by no foreign enemy, 
they enjoyed no internal peace; princes and republics vM 
with each other in schemes of aggression, and war was reck- 
lessly provoked by men who intended to incur none of its 
risks. The Condotticri or mcrcenoiy bands, who alone were 
employed, were too wise to destroy each other in the service of 
their unwarlike paymasters, and the military pride of the com- 
mander lay rather in dexterously prolonging a cam|>aign than in 
bringing it to a close by a brilliant action. National honour 
disappeared in this ignoble traffic, and the people were demo- 
ralized by the horrors of war, though tthe soldiers avoided its 
dangers. To this fatal system Macchiavelli attributes the moral 
degradation of Italy, and its final subjection to foreign invader. 
He complains that with valour and chivalry patriotism also had 
disappeared. Republics and princes he involves in the same cen- 
sure; both, he says, had equally lost sight of those principles upM 
which alone their several institutions can be maintaing^ and in 
public and in private life all virtue was neafly extinct. So fitr 
from attqbuting this corruption tet foreign contact, he deplores 
the deterioration of the Gernxm character since its cOnoexion 
with Itely. Rome he considers the great source of evil. *If 
the papal court were removed to Switzerland, the Puniest and 
most religious people of Europe would, in an incrediDly short 
time, become utterly depraied by the vicious e^mple of the 
Italic priesthood.’---jMK^st, i. 12.^ 

The 
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The tragedies in ro^al palaces^ and in the houses of the 
principal nobles and citfsens, showed them as callous to domestic 
affection as careless of the gjmeral weal, chronicles of each 

capital and the archires <n the great fiucniUes present an array 
of atrocities which might supply a hundred romancers with nja- 
terials. We select £rom Mr. Dennistoun^s crowded pages a single 
example to illustrate this period of ^ glory and prosperity/ 

The murder of Count Gerolamo, the favouiite kinsman of 
Sia^tus IV., who had been established by that pontiff in the lord- 
ship of Forli, was but the opening of a series of horrors. Young 
Orsi and the other conspirators who slew him and gave has 
palace to pillage, next threatened Ids widow Catherine Sforza 
with the <'*ime fate, unless she would persuade the governor of the 
citadel to surrender his charge. Hl^r^resence of mind saved bci 
own life and overawed the rebels, without compromising the 
safety of her Children, who had been seized and weic detained as 
h<{stages in their hands. Giovanni 'Bentivoglio inarched to her 
assistance, and the conspirators fled from the town without making 
an effort to defend it against him. It was now the lady’s turn 
for vengeance. 

< A deep stain attaches to the punishment which she must have 
sanctioned if she did not direct it, and which was inflicted upon 
Count Orsi, father of the assassin. The old man, then in his eighty- 
sixth year, after being exposed on the great square to insults of the 
soldiery in presence of the whole populace, was bound to a board, and 
drawn twice round the piazza, his snow-white head projecting, and 
broken against the sharp stones; his quivering limbs wero then 
hacked in pieces by armed ruflians, whose barbarities, as described by 
an eye-witness, are too revolting for detail. All this the suflbrer 
endured with a heroism and resignation which produced on the spec- 
tators the usual effect of such hru&l perversion of justice, and converted 
their abhorrence of the cmae into sympathy with the criminal.* — 
voh i. p. 292, 

It WES the enormous crim& of the chief personages of Italy that 
provoked the intervention of foreigners ; it was to support these 
very ci^es that foreign assistance was invoked. It was *the 
usurper ot the throne of Mil^, the murderer of his brother's 
children, who first invited the Frendi invasion ; that brother, one 
of those monsters whose iniefuities histoiy in vain recounts to the 
ear of incredulous posterity, bad fallen by the assassin’s knife at 
Ae foot of the altar— bat his aulgects were summoned to liberty in 
yeiru The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Florence, still more hideous 
in oil its circumstances, was also conducted in the name of free- 
dom, and executed in a idnfrchi3uriiii|j^ the cdobration ^f the 
mass. It was planned by a pope, and sanctioned by the presence 

of 
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of his nciphew, a cardinal and ay<chbiflb0p. Ve| it is thevc^ 
murders, with manj others of a like cteraoter, wlikhi produeed 
no result, and awakened no enthusiasm bX the time 6f tiimir 
perpetration, that certain modem 'writers imve vratwred 
mte, nay even to applaud. We will not dwell on the miser- 
llble ]plea by which M. Sismondi *tms to jiatify treason 901 
assassination — ^that there are no other^ means of encountering tbe 
superior advantages possessed by ‘ the tyrant.’ Philosojihaia 
should abandon to the Jesuits the maxim that the end justices 
the means ; and if even they do nol^ acknowledge the aothotify 
that uttered the Command, * Thou shalt do murder,’ we cha£> 
lengc them to show us where they find that a cause ever prospered 
which was promoted by such means. When was national rege- 
neration ushered in by a crime? Did the slaughter of Caisar 
restore the commonwealth of Rome, or those of the Duke tof 
Milan and Giuliano d^ Medici give republican freedom to their 
native States? In our own times, have suck deeds promoted 
the objects of the perpetrators ; have they not inVIuriaUy 1^ to 
their discomfiture and confusion ? The murder of Count Lmn- 
berg alienated all but the determined partisans of revolt from the 
cause of the unscrupulous Magyars. The assassination of Lig- 
nowsky and Aversfeldt Was the signal of that re-action in Ger- 
many which it was intended to overawe; and the still more 
atiocious butchery of Rossi led immediately to the ruin of the 
Republicans in Italy, the unconditional restoration of the Pope, 
and the^ occupation of Rome by a foreign army. No naticn ever 
lost its liberties which had virtue enough to deserve them ; nnd 
the* whole fabric of social order must fall at once if each indi- 
vidual is suffered to substitutt^ his own feelings for the stsoidard 
of right and wrong, and his opinion of expediency for the measure 
of rmblic good. * 

lliese reflections lead us at once to the real cause of Hxe 
degradation and sufferings of Italy. Morality did n^t exist, 
because religion, upon which all nioiality is based, was conrupt. 
The only sure foundation for social instimtions kjpligion; it is 
because religion is weak on the continent in die^ prRem day that 
soeiaKsm-^BaanH socialism audaciously styli^ itself)--4spowerful. 
It was because religion was practically extinct in the sixtMCith 
century sthat Italy became the pniy of the spoils. JBeytmd a 
high and narrow circle, avowed infidelity might be Jtwasnot 
worth-while to deny a faith which men so easily ooudliated with 
their passions and their yioes. fiat beneath the surface all was 
hollow and rotten ; universal indifference attended Ike mmistta- 
tiims af a clergy Wbo^s precepts and example were alike evil ; 

^ a refonn 
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a refom was ui^ently called for in the Cliurch throughout all 
its departments — ^not least in thp IdghesWand in the mean time 
*1^th head and members combined to defend and support eac^h 
^ther in eveiy scheme of fraud and violence. 

The popes, who had hitherto been chiefly occupied in push<* 
ing the extravagant ctaim^ of the See, were in the fifteenth 
oentcny actuated by a passion for aggrandhdng their families, 
which amounted almost to insanity. For this unworthy purpose 
they abused without restraint their spiritual ini^uieiice; they 
enlisted men’s worst passiog^ in the promotion of their own selfish 
interests ; and if a tender conscience was startled at the command- 
ments given, the power of the keys was at hand to keep open the 
gates of salvation. The sorely taxed patience of mankind could 
endure nr further trial. A reformation was near. Since the days 
of Martin V., whose election closed the scandalous schism of the 
West, some of the best pontiffs had displayed the doubtful virtues 
of zedous churchmen; the woist had surpassed the vices of the 
moat profligate laymen. Innocent YlII. exhibited the monstious 

E acle of a pope residing in the Vatican with eight natural 
ren, all publicly acknowledged, foi whose adianccment he 
was ready at any moment to break through e\eiy tie oi honom 
and to barter the best interests of the Church. Sixtus IV., whose 
election was notoriously simoniacal, piepared the woild, by the 
scandal of his life, to view the elevation of a Boigia without 
astonishment. The reign of Alexander VI. achieved the climax 
of disgrace. The successor of such a Pontiff must needs be 
looked on with favour. Julius II. — whom Guicciaidini has 
celebrated as sovereign who would have done honour to any 
throne in Christendom excepting that of Saint Petei ’ — ^posi(ies8ed 
undoubtedly an energy of character and a fixedness of purpose 
to which we cannot refuse a certain sort of admiration. His first 
object was to aggrandize the See by uniting under its dominion 
all those provinces which it had lost by usurpation or alienation ; 
bis second, and ^eatest, ^ ta drive the barbarians out of Italy ’ 
(and with him all were barbarians who were not bom between 
the sea and thei’Alps)^ yet to effect his first object, we find 
him fop«^^er sacrificing Uie second. By leaguing himself with 
these very barbariabs to ruin the Venetians^ he sacrificed the 
only State Which, its variQUs resources and consistent policy, 
could oppose any effectual resistance to ^ barbarian invasion.’ In 
revenge for some trifling slight he placed himself at the^head of 
the European leeme, or rather conspiracy, which had the destruc- 
tion of the republic for its ol^t, and commenced the campaign 
by layii^ theVenedan States under an interdict. The energy and 
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resolution of Julius were insufficient to preserve him from the 
besetting weakness of the papacy; and he in fact contiibuted 
more than any of the secular princes, by bis ambition and his 
restlessness, to fix the rivets o/ foreign domination cm the 
neninsula. • 

^ It was at the critical period of thd decline of Italian greatoesa 
that Guidobaldo, the lasuduke of the line of Montefeltro^ 

That mighty struggle which was to change die destinies of Itsdy 
had already begun ; ancl though the name of Francesco-Maria delis 
Revere, the first duke of the new d^aity , often appears in the pro- 
gress of the conflict, his share in it neither added to his own repu- 
tation nor to the military glory of his country. The founder of the 
house of Hovere had been a furious and most profligate pope^ Sixtus 
IV. — a native of Savona ai^d'^he son of a fisherman, to whose pro- 
fession he had himself in his youth been apprenticed— ^ no inap- 
propriate occupation,’ says our author, * for one who was destinm 
to wear the fisherman’s ring and wield the authority of him grho 
was divinely called to be a netter of men.’ (vol. ii. 268.) After 
this observation Mr. Dennistoun proceeds to give a long and 
edifying list of the legitimate and illegitimate branches of the 
family of Rovere — ^many of them the offspring of this literal and 
metaphorical netter pf men, and some of them stained with a yet 
more guilty origin dian ordinary bastardy — all of whom Sixtus pro- 
moted and enriched, and who all emulated in their different 
stations tlie hideous vices of which their kinsman on the throne 
of St. Peter gave them the example. # 

In succeeding to the<coron<‘t of Urbino, Francesco succeeds 
to all the fond partiality with which Mr. Dennistoun Jhas hitherto 
regarded his mother s family. When we are estimating the 
character of an Italian prince of the sixteenth century, no very 
exalted standard of morals should be used, but we are, we confess, 
astonished at the high admiration with which our author is pleased 
to regard his new favourite. He tells us (v.^i. p. 303^ ^ that 
bis youthful mind was moulded to Ae noblest forms of chivalry 
yet he does not attempt to conceal, orseven tp extenuate, the 
assassination of the Cardinal Alidosi ; and while pining ‘ his 
forbearing temper,’^he acquaints jus with the murder ofms sistei^s 
«paramour, decoyed into the castle of Urbino, and beaten to death 
with clubs in his presence. The fierceness of his temper, and the 
cruelty of his reven^ when it could safely be gratified, are 
odiously contrasted with his nervous timidity in his many military 
commands. In vain does. Mr. Dennistoun ai^mpt to xeverse 
the general 'Sgrdict which has pronounced the eternal disgrace of 
his flight of Bologna, and, at a later day and in a higher capaci^, 
his no less pusillanimous retreat from before the walls of Milan. 

VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. I The 
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The nepotism of J ulius had fixed his relation on a throne ; 
Wc con hardly be surprisetl that the nepotism of Leo X., his 
successor, should disturb the new duke in his possessions. 
The Pope had no pretext for his violence, but he lived in an 
Bffc and in a eoiintry where violence required no shadow of a 
pretext. His invasion of the duchy of Urbino excited no sur^ 
prise and very little indignation. eampaign was opened 

according to the most approved tactics of the Vatican. The sove- 
reign was invited in a monitory to resign his dominions and to 
appear at Rome to answer certain accusations preferred against 
under the pefialtyiof excommunication, while his subjects 
were commanded to renounce their allegiance to him, unless they 
were prepared for an interdict ; both of which threats were upon 
some slight appearances of hesitation put into execution. The 
immediate retreat of the duke, aacf bis abject entreaties for a 
release from ecdesiastical caisure, were utteriy disregarded ; nor 
waj the country restored to the communion of the faithful until 
it yielded unconditional obedience to the papal commissioners. 

This submission of the duke did not prevent his endeavouring 
to recover his lost dominions by a subsequent appeal to arms ; 
and if our readers have any curiosity to ascertain how languid and 
spiritless the conduct of a petty waifaie i;oulcl be in the six- 
teenth century, they will do well to consult Mr. Deimistoun’s 
details. He is of opinion that in the prosecution of it ^the 
talents of the Duke were developed, his character strengthened, 
and his/aino extended.’ — (ii. 387.) To us it appears that treachery, 
iml^ecility, and timidity throughout, frere pretty equally ex- 
hibited on .both sides. Francesco invaded his former tmitovy 
with as little skill as Lorenzo de’ Medici, the duke intruded 
by his uncle Leo X., defended it — nor did the foreign auxiliaries 
of either party shame their principals by any display of superior 
activity and enterprise. 

The demise 6f Lorenzo had virtually settled the contest, be^ 
fore that of ilie Pope reslSired Franccsco-Maria to his states. 
Lorenzo recei\jd a si^vere wound at the siege of Mondolfo, 
which, ^j^ravated by a bad habit of liody, terminated fatally 
some afterwards. This prince (on whom Mr. Dennis- 

toun is unmercifully severe) dwes his fume with posterity 
the celebrity earned by otibCrs. He was the father of. Catherine 
de’ Medici, Queen of France, whose birth he survived but five 
days. To him was dedicated the ‘ Prince ’ of Maoehiavelli, 
supposed to have drawn up the treatise for his instiuc- 
ti^ aiid it was his tomb, in S. Lorenzo, that Michelangelo 
decorated with the noblest and most iippressive work of modem 
sculpture. The exit of the dissolute and unscrupulous Leo has 

been 
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be«a ascribed, verji probably erroneously, to the agency of bis 
victim Francesco of (Jrbino. The death of any venHurhable pen- 
son of that period in Italy was invariably attributed to poison^ 
Leo had many demies, and a const>iTacy wr his assassination had 
previously b^n detect^ in the sacred osUege Itself, and severely 
spunisbed. It should, however, in tjustice be remembered that 
his favourite hunting seat of Magliana, on the banks of the Ty]^, 
was noted even in that neighbourhood for its pestilential air--* 
that his health had been much weakened by youthful excesses 
— and that bis indulgdhce in the pleasures of the table was to the 
last inordinate, • * 

The election of Clement V II., another Medici, which succeeded 
•after a short interval on the d^th of Leo, brought the affairs of 
the popedom to a crisis, aqd hastened the subjugation of Italy, 
It was the boasted dexteiify of Italian statesmen, even more thra 
the unwarlike disposition of the people, or the treachery of mer- 
cenaiy armies, that finally jdestroyed their national independence* 
It is true the Italians of all classes looked on foreigners with con* 
tempt and aversion, but it is not less certain that vanity and 
cupidity induced them to solicit those alliances which invariably 
terminated in fixing more firmly the foreign yoke. It was no 
love of independence that prompted the great league now formed 
between the Italian princes and Francis I. against Charles V. 
Had the allies been successful, it would but have transferred 
the preponderating influence from S]>ain to I^^rance; and the 
moti\e of each individually was selfish aggrandisement. To 
Venice was promised an act ession of tenltory in Lombardy ; to 
the Pope an increase of the patrimony of the Church, and the 
establisliincnt of his kinsman in the sovcieignty of Florence. 
Tills league connects the name of the first Kovcrc Duke of Urbino 
with die histoiy of Europe. He was* appointed generalissimo 
of the allied army, and that (hoice alone would have decided 
the fate of the campaign. Mr. Dennistoun ^lirows the blame 
on the army. We will concede tAiat the army was not better 
than the general. After much precious time had been wasted 
and numerous opportunities lost, the de^at of fhe French before 
Pavia^ and the capture of their King, seeme^ to bring^The contest 
to a termination. The Italianvprinces, instead of endeavour!^ 
to retrieve this misfortune by a common effort, appemed severally 
intfnt only on saving theii: own dominions from invasion, and 
securing tolerable terms from the Imperialists; and now, had 
the Spanish leaders pushed their advantages with vigour, their 
game was suie — but diploinatists protocolled when battles should 
have been fought. Francis recovered his liberty, and again 
formed alliances with the Italian princes, and recommenced 
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his struggle with the rival by whom he hadk been so repeaWly 
foiled. Again, wonderful to relate, the Duke of Urbino was 
placed at the head of the armies of the league — again to 
exhibit the same timidity or incapacity. It was in the midst 
of the desultory war that followed, and the abortive but never- 
ceasing attempts at negocisftion, that the Constable Bourbon, 
being leil; by his impevial employer without funds and without 
instructions, and having exhausted whatever resources he could 
extract from the wealthy capital of Lombardy, executed one of 
those plans which nothing but his contempt for Italian arms could 
have led him to cotfceiws and nothing but success could justify. 
His army, diminished by sickness, by excess, by desertion, ill-paid, 
undiscipUiaed, and mutinous, did not exceed 11,000 men, while* 
the. Duke of Urbino lay between Jbim and his <!^tin^ prey 
with more than double that number,* and was amply provided 
with warlike stores and necessaries. Under these disadvantageous 
cir^mstanccs he determined on fqircing his way to Rome, 
^seizing the person of the sovereign pontiff, and giving up his 
capital to pillage. Clement VII. meantime, whose vacillating 
policy had disgusted his allies and encouraged his enemies, 
made no opposition to the advance of the Constable, no attempt 
at defence, no provision for his own personal safety. Confiding 
in the faith of the Imperial viceroy, who had granted him a 
truce, aud relying still more op that impunity which had 
hitherto shielded popes from the consequences of their own 
temerity, lie saw the approach of Bourbon without alann, till 
all hopes of resistance were vain. In a transport of terror he 
then appeal^ to the duty, the loyalty, the self-interest of his 
subjects; but his remonstrances were unheeded, his necessities 
derided. The people refused to take arms, the nobles to part 
with their gold. Tbeir^ shortsightedness is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than the fatuity of the Pope. The Milvion bridge, 
by which alone^Rome is accessible from the north, was not 
destroyed; and the licentiotis army of the* Constable reached 
their mark without a c^ck. 

On tli^ainful subject of Hie sack of Rome, on which our author 
dwells atah uncalled-for length, we will only observe that the con- 
tempt aud aversion into which the'^papacy had fallen could not have 
been more strikingly illustrated than by the impunity ^hich fol- 
lowed such a crime. Mr. Dennistoun’s recital presents no feature 
of novelty and in adopting the narrative of bis predecessors he 
alw^adoBts their errors. He attributes the profane enormities 
pr^Klea during this memorable sack to the number of Lutherans 
m jibe Constable’s army. This excuse, ^hough undoubtedly sup- 
ported by respectable authority, is probably an invention of 
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Roman Catholic writers, to exonerate their coneligionistB from 
the sin of sacrilege. The imaging force was prindpallj com** 
posed of Italians and Spaniards, -and the Germans it contained 
were naturally recruited in the hereditary states of the house of 
« Austria, among whom the reformed doctrines had made little 
progress. The Reformation itself dates but from 1517 ; its 
advance at first was slow, and it is hardly likely that it had maOT 
converts in the imperial ranks of 1527, or indeed that the sol- 
diers of such a camp^ were addicted to polemical discussion of 
any soit. ^ • 

Had the Duke of Urbino shown a little more alacrity at first, 
he might have prevented the march of the Imperialists on Rome ; 
had he not'^bera utterly insensible to the voice of honour and 
humanity, he might afterv^fti^ have rescued the Pope and punished 
his barbarous captors. The Pope sent him earnest messages im- 
ploring him to quicken his pace. He pursued his course with 
the utmost deliberation; and, at last, having advanced within 
sight of Rome and excit^ the hopes of the captives in S. Angelo, 
he turned his back on the devoted city, coldly alleging the in- 
sufficiency of his forces for its relief, and retreated with preci- 
pitation towards the mountains, permitting, if not authorising, 
worse ravages by his own troops than those which had before 
been perpetrated by the enepiy. Ilis conduct in approaching the 
capital and then retreating without hazarding a blow, has been 
ascribed to a vindictive hatred for the house of Medicis, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less than feasting his eyes on the 
misery he might have avert^, and would not relieve. Such 
motives may have had their influence ; but we can eXmeeive many 
more cogent for shrinking from the fury of Bourbon’s savage 
soldiery, interrupted in tlm first enjoyment of their vast plunder. 
With tliis crowning act of baseness the public life of Francesco- 
Maria closes. Italy was about to end its Iqpg struggle in in- 
glorious repose, and to receive the few from the will of its master. 

The coronation of the Emperor, which followed close upon 
the capture of Rome, was no empty 'ceremony, such as that 
from which his predecessors had derived little l)pt^ barren 
title and a diaput^ pierogatiue* Charles Y. was indeed ‘ king 
of Italy ^ and arbiter of its destinies, and it was with royal prodi- • 
gality that he now dispensed honoum and dignities amongst his 
degrade tributaries. Pope Clement, in the peace that was dictated 
to him on this occasion, lost neither territory nor spiritual privile^ : 
he even obtained the assistance of the Imperial troops m placing 
his kinsman Alessandro dc’ Medici on the throne of Florence. 
The«independence of Illily had indeed passed away, and its princes 
were crest-fallen and humiliated ; but had the people cause to te- 
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? Peac’p at least and its accompanying blessings were secur^. 
I\>werful annics no longer swept over the Peninsula, making its 
plains the fighting ground of' Europe. Honc'eforth petty states 
were not permitted to exi)|aiust their strength in ceaseless hostilities, 
and military adventurers could no longer hope to cai^c prln-< 
cipalities ior themsel\e% out of the territories of their deluded 
employers. With an altered policy morals improved, and public 
decency was not again outraged by the election of such popes 
as Sixtus and Alexander. * 

The Spanish rule,« thqpgh dull and ungenial, had none of the 
worst characteristics of foreign domination. The two nations were 
entirely separated ; — wealthy Italians did not abandon their own 
country to court favour at Madrid,^ nor did adventurers from 
Spain flocTc to Italy to seek their •fortune. Few traces of 
Spanish sway will be found in the peninsula : the spiritual con- 
cerns of the provinces were left to their own clergy, and, in spite 
of file bigotry of the Court, it never succeeded in introducing the 
Inquisition. 

The Milanese, on the whole, prospered under the Spanish 
sway ; and if the peasantry were oppressed, the injury was inflicted 
by their own ccmntjymen, Naples fared less well ; its rich ro 
sources were suffered to lie doimant, and the sloth and idleness 
of the people were stimulated to ng exertion. More advances 
have been made in material civilisation in that beautiful countiy 
within the last twenty years than the whole of the tuo preceding 
centuries could accomplish. The decline of Venice from the 
period of Spanish supremacy was constant if not rapid ; but the 
geography ot the world had changed, and with it the channels 
^ commerce, and Spanish colonies contributed more to this mis- 
fortune than the neighbourhood of Spanish viceroys. 

The fate of Urbino amidst these c'hanges may be fold in a few 
words. In 1588 Pukf Francesco-Maria expired, and not witiiout 
the usual suspicion of ioul play. His barber was accused of pour- 
ing poison into his car, a mode of death for which the catastmphe 
of the king in Hdmlet, as far as we know, supplies the only pre- 
cedent; 9M though then* is no appearance that either proof was 
adduced or motive assigned, the unhappy man was toin to pieces 
with hot pincers, and bis body quartered in the market-place of 
Pesaro. At the time of his decease the Duke was about to under- 
take a against the Turks, and his plan included the cap- 

ture ^^Constantinople and the expulsion of the Moslems fiom 
Eurojri^a scheme, Mr. Dennistoun aeems to think, only de- 
feated by the inopportune death of the generalissimo. 

«He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son Guidobalde II., 
df whom the researches of his historian have failed in recovering 

any 
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my particulars beyond the dates of his birth, bis marria^ sod 
his death. He transfeired the seat of govemHietit to F^saio, 
marly abandoning the beautiful cfustle of Urbhio. His govem- 
* ment seems to have been unpopular and hit people mutiiious, but 
^he was strong in the favour and protectioxmf Speon, whose adherent 
and pensioner ho was. Philip 11. Tound it the easiest and the 
surest method of governing the peninsula to purchase the sub- 
servience of its native chiefs under the pdite nction of miliMy 

pay* • . 

The son of this prince, Fiancesco-Maria IT., the last Dnlbe 
Urbino, was bom in 1549. In 1574*he came to his thnMan» 
having shortly befoie married Lucretia, daughter of the Dttfce 
of Ferrara, from whom he soon nfter separated* It U vo* 
maikable how much thoidsistory of die royal fiuniliet ol Italy 
abounds in instances of morbid melancholy and gloomy apath^^ 
degenerating into downright insanity. Few instances occur la 
the reigning houses of Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, ot Florgpoe, 
oi a prince using with taste and discretion the advantages of 
his enviable position and rendering his little court the centre of 
gaiety and polished enjoyment. Most of them were morose 
and jealous men, bigoted, liarsb, and avaricious ; some, indeed^ 
lo\ed pleasure and practised profligacy, but they did not the 
less shun the intercourse of their subp^cts, or seclude themselves 
with loss nervous suspicion If art and literature ever pene- 
trated into the recesses oi the palace, they might enliven the 
solitude of its inmate, but they imparted no generous or genial 
glow of philanthropy. Francesco-Maiia, though by no meads 
devoid oi taste — fond of literature, and passionately addicted to 
ficld-bports — ^yct shut himself out from the world, living almost 
C'onstantly in a convent or oonvcnt-Iike castle, and totally ns^ect^ 
ing the duties of Ids station. Mr. iDennistoun is aniuous to 
establish his reputation for talent, but unluckily his princely 
€ lient has left a diary in which he sets down dch <^ange of place 
and the result of each day’s sport, but not one interesting incident, 
no single valuable remark, • • 

^ It is a narrow folio volume, like an index-book, cqpUifUng about 
two hundred pages entirely in iusoii^n hand. *The entiies are lindlad 
to a bare notice of facts, without conunent. The t<^ics most frequently • 
register^ are tJie passage of remarJudble strangers through Pesaro, the 
births, marriages, and deaths of persons of rank, his own perioral 
inovemetits to his various rebidences and visits to oth«r parts of tiie 
duchy, his frequent Imnting.parties in autumn and winter, diiefiv from 
Castd Durante, his taking medicln^ induchng regular semestral pur- 
gations, ill spring and aqturon.’ — Hi. 147- 

Tlie death of his consort is thus laconically recorded ^ Febr. 
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Ifwd that Mad^ I^eaia d^Este, Duchaai of 
tiiilhou my wiCa, died at Ferrara 'during the night of the lltb/ 
Xffloa tmB ev^t»4he entreaties, of has people rather than his own 
kudinadonB itidaocjil him to many a seocaid time, and his chojm 
fell upon his cniisin Doitna Livia della ROveie, daughter of tfae^ 
of S. Lorenzo. SHorlly afterwards a son was bom, and 
the jpeople of ifrbinQ were retieved imm ^he apprehension of 
passtmj; under the papid dmntnion. Fsanoesco-Msna, like many 
other pftrenls, found it more amusing and less tioubleinme to 
smHw son than to instruct him. Like Mr, Shandy, whose 
'Tristrapsedia’ lagged fiHr behind the young Tristram^s growth, 
the Ihike drew up a code of maadms for the guidance of his 
ludr, lasd aa 1f»e mean time abandoned him wholly to menials and 
MyOOjAwatLf who were permitted to humour him in every whim 
UW mfy. Sdch an education produced the natural consequences; 
and whm Prince Federigo’s excesses brought his career to a close 
in his eighteenth year, no one lamented his fate, and least of all 
his father. The old man heard the news of his son’s sudden death 
without a tear or a sijgb, pithily observing to bis attendants, who 
trembled in the anticipation of a burst of sorrow — * He who lives 
badly comes to a bad end, and one bom by a miracle dies by 
ynoloaotJ (ui. 193.) • 

The Duke, who had befsre virtually abdicated in favour of 
his unworthy son, was now compelled to resume the reins of 
govmmient, at least till be could throw them into other hands. 
The defunct prince had married Claudia de’ Medici, daughter 
of Ferdinand, gnnd-duke of Tuscany, and by her he Irft a 
daughter. The first duty of the Duke was to diumse of this 
psedons in&nh He conducted that badness wiu ihe same 
haarfiess indifference he had exhibited <m every other occasion. 
She wa^ separated from her mother, who was afterwards re- 
married, and was consigned to the gua r dian s hip of her unde the 
grand-duke, who fitmnised ^ tq wed her himself, provided she 
should be dedaxed the heiress of all l^r grandfatoer^s allodial 
and pesional propiBrty# The whole of these arrangements were 
completed wimin tom moutbs of young Federigo’s death. 

Meantime^ die devulutiim of tl^ Duchy became a suUect of 
, first-rate inmertence to die ney;^y-eleo|ed jj^pe, Urban VIll., and 
he was muw alarmed by hearing that the JBmperor Ferdifiand II., 
who wauHpiftyrdated to tfa»*feebbXhlk€^ had already mainover- 
vsiiiSBOce widi the intaradi of the church.'* Fer- 
I the inhmifor nf aU d^ptelensions of his prede- 
led no means of enfomhig them. Urban daimed 
a^lapsed fief of the Hdy 8^;^ he was^dose at hpnd, 
i wito nnconMlBoi^deistodt^ all those weapons by which 
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the win of the aged, the timi^ and the pkKj^ £1 laoqldMNwttt’ 
obedience. Eodesiai^ devoted to the pop£ wmi 
the vacant sees of the dnchj, and the duiwt side bed 
iinilded by snboidinate agents; who * 4 ^^ 

* wore him out by slteidately Working on u!s fnitable 

avarice, and his superstitious belief in artvdog]|r. Bvery 

malady was watched, and reported to Bome* as a matter of hM wig 

fresh Bnxi^, whilst his palace was beset by tronlAesoiise and mmSlfK 

spies. . . .IBs oomtitutlon, impaired by yean and tamkeii by 

way under his agony of mind, and a paralytic iebmre 1 

breaches upon hb system/ — ^iii. 807. f * ^ 

His pride, or rather obstinate, at length gaveow^f, aihl bW 
consented, on oertain conditions, to resign bk so¥erei||l%' fa||g tito 
hands of a papal commisskrito.'' We do not underslHad 
nistoun’s anxiety to give the pope credit fenr ^the self 
policy becoming the head of theChristian chuidi' in his 
with the Duke of Urbino ; it k true he contented himself 
bittcring the life of the old man instead of curtailing ikby a dagger 
or a bowl — the course which so many of his predeoestdrs wwd 
certainly have adopted — but he had not the power to beatowrthe 
lapsed fief on hk nepBcws : the attempt to do so wonld have 
raked him the hostility of Spain, .Florence, and the Empire^ and 
wonld have terminated, most probably, in alienating th^Imdij 
for ever from the Holy See. 

The Duke did not wish to endow the papacy with any propeilgr 
he could withhold from it. Hk allodial possessions were secured 
to his natixnd bmrs, and for himself he reserved a nenskm, 
the use of some of fais own castles during his life. His iavoniito 
abode had long been Castel Durante (s^ch the vidiiglory of the 
pope converted into Urbaniis^ a town situated on t£a^ henbs of 
the Metattina summnded beautiful countiy abcnndiiig ik 
game, and in the close vicinity of the royal deea-parl. Thm be 
contimied to reside, and in the cjpimany of monks of the 
Fnuiclscan convent, which he himself had endowed, like hk an- 
cestor, Guido of Montefeltro, he sought Ae thorgy road to heaven. 
There is no sign that he had ever spent a thought on any onek 
sufferings but his own ; and nqw these became mdk and ti<ijte 
severe. His life was prolonged till ^e became a burdm tobiabittf 
as well at to all aioui^ him. He expired in 1631, agsd^SS ytoos. 

By Us will hk gmnd-daugbter was his priDci]||^ heir. He 
left iar^ sums toteh^ovis homes. Tim fine Bbimm Which he bad 
formed at Castd Dursale bequeathed to hk^nweured Fran* 
ciscan oonvsn^ ^pukting, however, that mch miiiiismiptK^^ 
volugius of diawitw*’ contained shcadd be seat to enrick dm 
MS. librofy broogS together 1^ Didm Bederigo, and wHidK fefeir 
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tinurcl at Uibino. This Ifist-namofl supoib collec-tlon, amounting 
to 1793 \oluraos, was loft as tlio inalionablo possession of that 
caj>ital, willi ample funds to defray its taieful preser\ation in the 
Castle. The wholo of* it, luiwever, was nftei wards removed to 
Romo bv Alc*xander VII. ^By tliis order the pope, no doubtj 
intrenched on the rights of public property, and trampled on the 
will of a benefactor to whom the eliurch hatl many obligations ; 
yet we cannot deny that there is much to be said in apoloa\ for 
inin. At Uibino a library of manuscripts would Lave boen 
rarely visited, uhilg its \alue would necessarily deteriorate in the 
damp and neglect to ^Vliich it was Hlvoly to be consigned. It is 
now', after the lapse of more* lliaiitw'O centuries, the thief ornament 
of the noble ball of the Vatic an, conspicuous foi the beauty of 
the penmaiiship, the elegance* of the* iHustrations, and the magni- 
ficence of the binding. The will of the* duke was equally violated 
in the ultimate destination of his printed library ; but here again 
WGL«inust admit that the dc*c isioii of tile same pope does cTedit to 
his judgment if not to his respect for the intentions of the dc- 
cc'ased. The whole W'as transported to the College of the Sapienza 
at Rome, hitherto unpicnidcd with books, where it still re- 
mains, and to which, under ceitain rcsfrictions, the public is 
n(hT)itt(*d. 

On the devolution of Urbinotcj the papacy, the [talians indulged 
ill all those complaints which imariably follow the slightest 
ach nnee to that amsolidation of states, and that unity of interests, 
which they profess to bo the grand obj<*ct of their w ishes — and 
a doleful list of gi-ievanc'cs is presented us — ‘ palaces falling into 
negloc't, gardc'iis cnergiown with weeds, degraded castles, and 
abs(»ntee nobility’ (\ol. iii. p. 233): th(*se were una'ioidable ; but, 
as Air. Dennistoim justly observes, whate\er objection thcie may 
be to the papal sway, ‘it cannot in fairness be regarded as other- 
wise than mild.’ 

We trust that lew will tUinJf we have wasted their time* in pre- 
senting this abridgment ot Mr. Demnistoun's historical chajiters. 
There is, perhaps, no reildiir method of comprehending the c»om- 
plicated ‘social systc'in of rise Italians than steadily pursuing the 
fortunes of a single sttitc; and Crbino, notwithstanding its insignifi- 
cance on tlie map, offers many^acl vantages for this investigation. It 
was, however, to its connexion with the arts and Utciatu% of Italy 
that it owed the att(*ntion Mr. Dennistoim lias bestow c*d u])on it ; 
and it woulc\ bo unjust to dismiss this lalmrious section of his 
work without some special notice. • 

In limine he demotes a few pages to tw'o vexed questions ; — 
first, whether the number of petty sovefeigntics, into whic'h the 
peninsula was divided, was favourable to the development of 

' civilization — 
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civilization — and so('f)ndlv, whether th<' iiioiinrehicai or rejmblicau 
states were most prolific of talent, A certain degree of leisure, 
we take it, is necessary for tlu' cultivation of art and letters, ns 
wealth is for their subsequent encourageiiicnt. Leisure can 
Jiard)^ exist where cnery citizen is eng^ap;^! iu the act of p;ovem- 
incut — neither in very small states is then* usually found any 
surplus revenue to be devoted to purjft)S(*s oxclusivciy oma* 
inc»ntal. Air. Demustouii observ es that Lucca, Pisa, and Siena 
arc* fill' beiiind otlier pmvincial capitals in the litcTary history of 
Italy; vvliile Pnndolfo Alalatesla, lord of Kimini, PVaiicis Sforza, 
and Liido\ic*o, liis brother, at Afilan, till; Abin|uis<^s of Mantua 
and J*enara, and the J^ukes of Urhino, — thoup^h all petty princes, 
and some of them ruling over states possessing very slender re- 
sources, — distinguished thetifeelves not only by a liberal patronage 
of men of genius, but by their own personal accomplishments. 
Thes(* small principalities were inferior in general wealth, it would 
s<‘ein, to tin* republican Sflatc'S which our author has cited, ^nd 
might never porliaps have had the o])portunity of rendering them- 
s(‘lves remarkable had their form of govermnent not bc»en 
monarchical, and their several sovereigns possesscKl the means of 
encouraging art, with the taste to Ix'stow their patronage' well. 
Tlu' opening spirit of centralization in the sixteenth century 
dc'stroycd the activity of th('se petty capitals by incorporating th<»m 
with larger states ; but many of tlic'in still preserved the reputation 
lliev had ae({uirc<l in the cominonw( altli of letters. 

'rij(* fifteenth century iu Italy was prolific rather in scholars 
tlian iu creative minds, and the literary history of Urbino forms 
no ('xeeption. I’Vvv of the learned persons whom the repota^ 
tir)n of the* court drew to tlie capital wore natives of the duchy ; 
fewTv still possessed the fire of genij^s, without which merits 
far irveater than they possessed vvill not secure iin mortality. 
We have no intention of following Mr. Deniiistoun thiough his 
long list of luediocrity ; Gentile llioci, hrancc'sco Venturini, 
Ilahli, Jlerui of Gubbio, <Jcc. c^ce. were very erudite men, hut tluur 
works have long ago l>e<*n doomed to ‘tile tomUof the (Japulets,^ 

If tlio name of l^olydore V’irgi! excites more euriositv^it is because 
he was promoted 1o ehurcli Ixjnelices in emr own Country, and 
becaitse he is the author of a book, (undertaken, it is said, at the , 
suggestion of Henry VII.) which, though superficial and full of 
errors, ^continues to possess some interest ns the history ol a 
constitutional monarchy by tlie hand of an Italian prJbst,* 

* Inland regrets that a writer so little trustworthy should have cast uv4*r his de- 
ceptions the gictces of style. * Anticipating, ])eih.ipV Mr. Deiitiistouii, ' such an 
aspersion, in his dedication o^' the work to Henry VIII., dated Loudon, 1.030, he 
coiiipriied the chronicles of Bede and Gildas, crude in form and phraseology, to meat 
served up without salt, which it was his ohject to supply.*— ii. 1 12. 

' Cardinal 
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f anlinal Horn bo, thoup^h rosidinpf much at Urblno, was a 
nobh* Venetian. A flowery onitor, an unsuccessful diplomatist, 
and a disreputable pi lost, ho deserves not much hif^her credit 
as an liistorian, . Ilis chief work in that line, much extolled in 
its daj, is inaccunate in stfitements, faulty in anan^ement, and 
totally without dates. He valued himself principally on tlie purity 
of his liRtin ; and in his anxiety to preserve classic idiom lie has 
sacrificed all c-haracter and keepinp:, producinpf only a cold and 
pompous imitation from whieh life and» interest are banislied 
— forp^ettinp:, as M»*. Dennistonn justly sa>s, in his dcvciut wor- 
ship of Cirero, the allowance due to modern timc»s, principles, 
iind feelinpfs — concerting the Almighty into a pantlieistic gene- 
rality, the Saviour into a hero, and the Virgin into the goddess of 
Loreto.* Nor has his own Italian veftion any greater Iheliness : 
pedantiy and prolixity are its pcucading cdiaiacteristics. ‘ Pains, 
reading, study,’ his pages show abundantly ; 

‘ And all they want is spirit, sense, and taste.' 

Among his numerous writings, embiacing every subject, tlie 
best known are the ‘ Asolani’ dialogues, supposed to hace been 
held at the Castle of A solo, the resid(*nc e of the dethroned ( Jueen 
of Cyprus, the celebrated Catherine ( ’ornara, in which the topic 
of love is handled, not always with delicae^, although imariably 
with the frigid insipidity of a scliool exerrise. The ('ardinal’s 
letters are better worth attention than his more ambitious pei- 
formances ; they sometimes embalm a curious fact amidst the 
verbose inanities of uimieaning compliment and the thin <lisguises 
of an overweening vanity. 

Paldassare Castiglione, the arbiter elegantiarum of the c'ourt 
of Urbino, superior in .talent to any of these, was of a noble 
family, connerte<l with the Maiquess of Mantua, of whoso 
states he was a native. He was greatly facouied by the princes 
of Urbino, and emplocefl them in many confidential ser- 
vices. lie was the pio\y of Duke Fedcrigo at Windsor in 
the ceremony pfvhis ini^tallation as Knight of the Garter, and 
he resided several cears in England, where his gi'aceful man- 
ners and agreeable cbmersation secured him the favour of oui 
Henry Vll, Ills ‘ Cortegiapo ’ had an extensive and continued 
popularity. Upon this celebrated treatise Mr. Dennistuun pr<^- 
nounces a panegyric which we cannot echo. We arc vei^ Yead> to 
admit its value as a magazine of c‘ostunie ; but the colloquies are 


* He is said to have serioudy advised a young divi^'e of Ids acquidntaurr f o avoid 
Studying the Epistles of St. Paul, lest the latiuity of the Vulgate should injifte his 
style. 

f unmercifully 
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unmercifully spun out, anil the anecilotcs have not ahvays wit to 
excuse coarseness. 

For the verse of this famed jicriod still less is to be said. 
Chronicles, treatises, and epistles n^iy possess value, indc])en(lent 
of all literary merit ; but althoug^h Mr. Uennistouii does what he 
^I'Ui for the poets of his favourite district •by printings their names 
in capit'd letters, wo fear he will fail to excite much interest 
about thc^m. Filelfo, Accolti, Rustico, hud so forth, with the 
dates of tlieir births, weddings, and deaths — might Jiave been left 
to a dignified repose in tlie ^dizlonario di^gli uomini illustri.’ 
Tiieir works are rare, but not and ‘clean copies* 

adorn the shelves of collectors ‘ curious hi books * rather than in 
autliors. 

Mr. Dennistoun cLoiins for Urbiiio the merit of inventing the 
modern drama ; — and, though this pretension is by no moans un- 
disputed, it is certain tliat ])lays were acted in the C'iistle at an 
early dale, and ‘got up with sconory and decorations* by Timotco 
•didla Vite and other al)le hands. Many of these theatrical pieces 
have been printed, but they will he found to possess slender merit; 
a skilfiil c<ipyirig of Flautus and Terence was more esteemed than 
a faithful representation of living maimers, vivai^ity of dialogue, 
or interest of situation. 

If the literary produi-tions of the fifteenth century deserve little 
adiniiation, the art of painting iichaiiced during its progress to 
the culminating jioint; and all those artists to whom the ])alm of 
excellence has been awarded weie born before its close, though 
the li>cs of some, prolonged b«*yoiid the usual spmi, reached far 
down into that which siieceedeiK 

Mr. DiMiiiistouii regrets that Lanzi has given no separate place 
to the Umbrian Masters among the fourteen Schools under wliich 
he has ranged Italian painting (vf>l. ii, jj. 174). Lanzi, how'cver, 
Avas perfectly right — since not only , as our author admits, no par- 
ticular town could be fixed on as the liead-quartcrs of the school, 
but no school did in fact exist jn Mr. DeRnistouifs Umbria. 
21ds ‘ Umbria * itself, by the way, is a pedantic and arbitrary 
division of the peninsula, invented by^Frofes^or Rumohr, and 
not coinciding either with the present or the ancient limits of that 
name. The actual jirovince called contains nf! part of the 
duchy of Urbiuo, norof tlie district of Perugia or Orvieto — while ^ 
that of the ancients included not only' all these but a portion of 
Tuscaiiy and the March of Ancona. After all, very few of the 
painteis included in Mr. l>ennistoun*s copious li5t were born 
in the duchy of Urbino, still fewer in the capital. They were 
mostly attracted to it by the reputation of the court, or the 
liopes of cinjiloyment •which Averc held out to them by the de- 
coration 
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coration of the cathedral at Orvieto and of the sanctuary at 
Assisi. 

After enumerating various painters, or rather illuminators of 
missals, whose names are preserved but whose works have perished, 
Mr, Dennistoun $ccms to refer the foundation of the ^ Umbrian 
School’ to Gentile da Fabriano, a pupil of the Bcato Angelico da 
Ficsole, Gentile was however more probably a native of V^’erona 
than of the town whose name he bears, and not a few writers 
question his having ever studied under the Beato Angelico — so 
little can be ascertained of th<; lives of rrtists to whom modern 
criticism (or cant) persists in assigning an importance which neither 
their own nor the succeeding age ever acknowledged. The works 
of Fabriano will be found in various parts of Italy, «irid will be 
admired for their careful finish, and for the expression of the 
heads. Mr, Dennistoun tells us (vol. ii. p. 137) tlmt when 
he left the studio of Fra Beato he carried away with him his 
master’s taste for ric*h brocade, gold leaf, fruit, tuicl flow^ers ; — 
wa farther liear, however, that he did not retain these precious* 
inspirations the whole of his life, and that his perfornianc*es be- 
came ‘gi*adually tinged with naturalism.’ — (p, 186.) 

We observe it is not without some \iolencc to his good taste 
that Mr, Dennistoun plunges into the depths of mystic crili- 
c'ism to which his German guides have led him, and whither 
assuredly we shall not attempt to folkiw him. From many of 
his opinions we dissent so entirely that argument is useless. 
We presume it is rather to propitiate Dusseldorf and Munich 
tliaii his own northern Athens that Mr. Dennistoun goes out 
of Ids way to tax Hogarth with ‘ ribald vulgarity ’ in the very 
page in which he terms him ^ the incarnation of our national 
taste in painting.’ Hogarth, we are informed, ‘ saw in those 
spiritualised cherubim ^hich usually minister to the holiest 
compositions of the Umbrian School, only an infant's head with 
a pair of duck's wings under its chin.’ In opposition to tJicse 
‘ grovelling views the historiap cites the great Florentine reformer, 
who decided that ‘the pei lection of tin* bodily form is relative to 
the beauty of thci mind/ But Mr. Dennistoun relents ; lie will 
not be tcKJ hard upon Plogarth, ‘ from whom he does not expec't 
a due appreciation bf the fervi<ji conceptions of Christian art, 
any more thoii ho looks for sympathy for the pothouse personi- 
fications of Hogarth from 'the pious ^Savonarola. Phigdsh cari- 
catures,’ he proceeds, ‘ and Dutch familiar sc‘eiies are addressed 
to the most uncultivated minds ; Umln*ian and Siennese paint- 
ings can be understood only after a long examination and ele- 
vaced thought. The former, therefore, satisfy the unintelligent 
miuiy — the latter delight the enlighteni^d few\’ (ii. p. 362.) 
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We are quite resigned to being classed among * the unintelligent 
many' wlio do not look down u])on Marrktge a-la-mode and 
the Harlot's Progress as ‘ English caricatures we do not envy 
the refinement which incapacitates any man for the cmjoyment 
of mere nature, wit, pathos, and inventive geqius. But we also 
•collect that Michael Angelo is no ^avohrite with our author--^ 
the admirers t)f Hogarth may bo satisfied ! 

The Beato Angelico Mr. Dennistoun V-onsiders the prototype 
of the Umbrian School, and he practised his art, it should seem, 
upon principles that we can hardly expect to see adopted into 
modem academics. ^ 

‘ Regarding his painting in tlie light a God-gift, he never sat 
down to exercise it without otlering up orisons for divine inHueiice; 
nor did he assume his palette until he felt these answered by a glow 
of holy inspiration. ITjs penefil thus literally cmibodied the language 
of prayer ; his coinpositi(»ns were the result of long cuntciiiplation on 
mystic revelations ; his Madonnas borrowed their sweet and sinless 
expro-^siori from ecstatic visicwis ; the Eassion of our Saviour was con- 
ceived by him in tearful penitence, and executed with sobs and si^hs. 
Deeming the forms he thus depicted to proceed from supernatural dic- 
tation, he never would alter or retouch them ; and though his works 
are generally brought to the Jnghest »ittainable finish, the impress of 
their first conception remains unchanged. To the nniinaginative mate- 
rJaliMn of the present tlay these senleuces may seem idle al)surdities ; 
but they illiisliato tiu character of Fra Giovanni, and no ptiinter ever 
so tiioroiighiy instilled his character into his works,’ — ii. 184. 

Wo tliirdi Mr. l^ennistoun wonlrl do well to leave aesthetics to 
German philosophers and thcii' sympathising, and not always 
sober, audion<‘es — they are not lik<‘ly find much favour in Eng- 
land, nor do they indeed accord well w’ith the customary turn 
and tone of Mr. Deimistoun’s own mind and style. Wc 
should be \ery glad if he couhl pro^ that goo<l morals and 
goofl thawing were conncctc'd, but wc fear it is in vain to emulate 
the success of the gieat masters of tlie fifteenth century, by 
listening to a mass in the iiiomiiig rather Tluiii attending the 
anatomy schools, and by invoking the assistance of the Virgin 
instt'ut! of iiiring good models. — The following }>erio<l is most 
Johnsonian : — ^ * 

‘ Those wht> have neither imbR»ed the spiift of the Itoinan ritual, 
nor .stut^ed the forms of Cliristian art, may fully a[)preciiite the dishe- « 
veiled goddesses of liiibens, or the gt)hien 8un>ets of Claude ; but 
let tlie^jj understand ere they sneer at lho^e sacred piiintings which for 
.siiccosivc ages have confirmed the faith of the urdettered,^;levated their 
hopes, and inspired their prayerful ejaculations/ — vol. iii. p. 323, 

In that case we should close our academies. But ciiticisin is 
not-excejited from the jurisdiction of fact. not Claude a 

Roman 
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Roman Catliolic, and Rubens a devout Fleming, the favourite of 
tbie Jesuits and of the most bigoted of Spanish courts? If 
painters imagine that, in furnishing idols for popular worship, 
they are performing acceptable service, we presume the style of 
their productions ican in nowise affect the merit of their inten^n. 
We have much forbeai'anc^ for superstition — ^it is the natural* 
growth of ardent and ignorant minds — but we have nbne at all for 
the affectation of it. iVfr. Dennistoun must excuse us, but his 
sincerity can only be defended at the expense of his common 
sense. o 

When civilisation be^an to recover the eclipse that followed 
the downfall of the Kmnan Empire, the church was the only 
field in which the artist could cxliibit — the churchman his only 
patron. Social life was too rude to require the omature of 
dwellings— property was too inseciins to invite accumulation. 
Sacred subjects were obviously the fittest for the only purpose 
• to which art was applied — but as light became diffused, a natu- 
ralif impressible and imaginative people dcifianded the assist- 
ance of art in the interior decoration of their houses — and a change 
of subject became not only desirable but necessary, since an 
Italian of the fifteenth century would no more have covered a 
pannel in bis dining-room with a martyrdom than he would have 
put a crucifix on his sideboard. 

Fven during the life of the Reato Angelico (who, Mr. Dennis- 
toun seems to suppose, produced his pictures under the direct 
inspiration of the Virgin and the Saints) manual dexterity and 
academic knowledge had made vast progress, but, considering the 
' marvellous assistance ’ which he enjoyed, we can hardly wonder 
that he did not deign to accept much benefit from them. Luca 
Signorelli was sixteen years of age when the Beato died ; Masaccio, 
though a younger man, di^d twelve years before him ; and to these 
two great artists more than to any others the invention of * the 
modern manner * belongs ; to them the honour may be ascribed 
of having been the real instmetors and precursors of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael. 

We proceed with our * enumeration of some of those painters 
who are *claipied for the Umbrian School. Pietro della Fran- 
cesca was a native oPBorgo S. Sepolcro: though neither devoid 
of diligence nor of accuracy ,i he derives perhaps his test title 
to the respect of posterity from having teeii the master^of Luca 
Signorelli. Of Fra Camovale, whom Mr. Dennistoun calls 
^ a talentf(S'*^imner’ and parish priest/ * little is known, and 

* Va|^,-alvayt of him as the inmate professed of a convent. The * Fra * 

before hb tiamo , would lead us to conclude that be was so ; but he may at some time 
liave had charge of a parish whereof his commutiity podbssed the tithes. 

few 
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few of his works are extant. Our author u anxious to exonerate 
him from ^ a tendency to naturalism/ a charge to which he. is 
exposed for having introduced th^ portrait of a . sublunar pa** 
troness into ,a votive picture. That he did sJ^wo .can readily^ 
Jbelieve^ but we think any critic less shocked by the enormity iq# 
such a crime than Mr. Ibennistoun 'seems to be, would ao^it 
him of all ^naturalistic tendencies’ oif the first examinaliait 
of any of his stiff and primitive performances. Tunoteo delist 
Vite has sometimes hai} the honour of having his works sold 
early performances of HaphaeL Girolamo della Genga beloi^ 
also to tills age and country — but we tlunk^he claims of Urbino on« 
the gratitude of the world of art must rest on having produced 
Bramante, Raphael, and Baroccio. It is not surprising that these 
remarkable men should ha\t! received their education in other 
schools^ and sought for wealthier patrons and a wider stage for the 
display of their talents than Urbino could furnish. Bramante 
was the early instructor, and, if we may believe Vasari, the 
tion of Raphael. Both a sculptor and a painter, ho Was destined 
to be better known as an architect; but possessing more taate 
than genius and more fancy than imagination, he was unequal to 
the task assigned him. He was the original architect of St, 
Peter’s; and he involved the fabric in a complication of con^ 
fusion from which nothing sliort of the inspiration of Michel- 
angelo could have extricated it. 

Mr. Dennistoun devotes some pages to the life of Raphael 
and a critique upon his works. Little of importance, however^ 
can be gleaned that has escaped Vasari; in fact succeeding 
biographc:rs have achieved nothing beyond a fresh arrange- 
ment of his notices and a more exact catalogue of the great 
artist’s pictures. We not long ago treated this subject at some 
length in an article on M. Passavant’s respectable b^k — (Q. R., 
vol. Ixvi.) — and have little now to add. Giovanni Sanzio, the 
father of Raphael, died while his |on was yet* a child; had he 
lived, we cannot but think be would have proved an abler in- 
structor tlian Pietro Perugino, with whotn the juvenile prodigy 
was soon after placed. The works of Giovanni Sanzio are rare- 
very few of them have reached jhis country.^ An altarpiece in 
the church of S. Francesco at Urbyio gives us a very high idea 
of his pdwers. Under his tuition we have no doubt the- young 
painter would sooner have emancipated himself from the affecta- 
tion ancf mannerism of his day. The progress of Raphael was 
slow; his youthful efforts hardly presage his triumphs. Tlie 
earliest works of Michelangelo are marvellous ; but what eye 

* Sir John Sebrigbt, a collce£r of uncommon taito laid aottmen, poMems a 
fpeoimeii of this rare master. 
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con discern in the firscoes of Siena the future painter of the 
Vatican Stanze ? 

Mr. Dennistoun is anxious, to defend his favourite from the 
imjmtation of bor^o^in^ from Michelangelo, and professes to dis- 
cover little trace of imitatiop, Kaphael condescended to no ser- , 
vile plagiarism certainly from bis illustrious contemporary ; but 
his style was enlarged nhar his examination of the frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, and subsequent improvement may be tracked in 
a more philosophical trc*atmcnt of his subject, and in the in- 
creased sublimity of the whole conception. Michelangelo, witli 
the force of irresistible 'genius, gave a fresh impulse to art, and 
in every branch established a new criterion of excellence : — 

‘ He .vas followed by Raphael * — says the discerning and eloquent 
Fuseli — ‘ the painter of humanity ; less vigorous, less elevated than 
Michelangelo, but more insinuating, niore pressing on our hearts — 
the warm master of all our syinpatliies, . . .Perfect human beauty he 
liSS not represented ; form to him Avas only a vehicle of character or 
pathos, and these lie adaptcfl in a mode and with a truth which leave 
all attempts at emendation hopeless. . . .If separately taken, the line of 
Raphael has been excelled in correctness, elegance, and energy ; Ins 
colour far surpassed in tone, and truth, and harmony — his masses in 
roundness — and his cliiaroscuro in etfect ; considered as instruments 
of jmthos, they liave never been ecpialled ; and in composition, inven- 
tion, expression, and tlie power of telling a story, he has never been 
approached.’ — Lectures^ voL ii. p. 88. 

The originality of tliis wonderful man or of any of his con- 
temporaries must not be impugned on account of resem- 
blances that^may be discovered in the mode of treating subjects 
often handled by their predecessors. It should be remembered 
that when Raphael commenced his career, and indeed long after 
he had ended it, the liturgical method of rejireseiiting certain 
persons and incidents Avas still continued. In the Greek Church 
a painter, frequently a monk, #t all events a graduate in one of the 
inferior ranks of ordination, was attached to the cathedral or con- 
vent, whose exclusive privilege it was to produce portraits of the 
Panagia' and the >Saints, drawn upon an orthodox pattern, from 
which no aeviation* "was permitted. The Latin Church, to be 
sure, had never accomplished sudh complete uniformity ; it was 
oflfended, however, when any innovations were introduced^into esta- 
blished lA^tbods. It dictated the colours of our SaAdour^s tunic, 
the I^hion of the Virgin's robes, the costume of the angels, and 
the livery of all the Apostles. The alleged ‘plagiarism' of 
Raphhel he would have appealed to as a dexterous compliance 
wdm an admitted necessity. In his Trimsfigoration he has fol- 
lowed an ancient model in representing in the same picture the 

vision 
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vision on the Mount and the scene of demoniac possession 
below ; only his g^onius supplied the pointing finger of the 
' Apostle, indicating the vicinity of certain help, and connecting the 
subjects together. It would be a curious and interesting study 
^ to trace the treatment of the same subject t»y U succession of 
painters from the revival of aft to the days of Michel- 
angelo. Even he, tlic mightiest and *ino$t original of Italian 
masters, accepted the conceptions of his predecessors, and made 
them his own by his yeatment. • The Creation of Adam «md Eve, 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, their E:x^ulsion from Paradise, 
:uid the Last Judgmeut, exhibit little n#velty in the composition; 
;ind the introduction even of the ferryman Charon, which Mr, Den- 
nistoun censures as a novelty in his representation of the infernal 
regions, had before been adopted by Orcagna in his illustrations 
f)f the A’isions of Dante, in the church of St. Maria Novcdla. 

It was in subjec^ts drawn from profane history and fable that 
Raphael exhibited all the «richness of Ins fancy. Here we tjace 
that advanceiri^Tit in aiiatoinic‘al accuracy which Me, Dennistoun 
deplores as tlic^ iie<'C‘ssar> c-onset|uenc€; of the ‘ growing naturalism 
of his time* — (ii. 234). Our taste is, fortunately for us, less refined 
than Mr. Dennis toun’s, and we can admire works of art that 
‘ descend to a close imitation of nature.’ It was this condescen- 
sion that made Phidias the greatest of artists, and wliich after- 
wards )>laced Miclfe^laiigelo, Rajdiacl, and Titian on a level not 
much beneath him. 'Fho frescoes of the Fiirncsina and the story c^f 
Cupid and Psyche, with other works, as preserved and multiplied 
by the giave.r of Marcantonio, exhibit all the freshness and inven<- 
lion of Raphael ; but to form an idea of his grandeur a visit 
to Rome is indispensable. The taste and partiality of Julius 
and Leo confided to him the decoration of the Vatican, and 
the works of preceding artists, however hitherto esteemed, 
were unljcsit<atiugJy destroyed to make room for the rising 
genius. Michehmgelo had trea^d the suited of Theocracy 
in the Sistine Chapel, llie spre^ad of the true faith and the 
glory of the pontificate were the fittiiig theigies in tlie palace 
whic'h the popes were to inhabit. Eveiy subject represented 
in this series illustrates the intended alUgory. ^Lhe triumph 
of the Cl OSS and the cstablishii^ent of Christianity are accom- « 
plishcd^in the victory of Constantine, and the alliance of religion 
witfi the state in the baptism of that ]>rince and the coronation 
of Chftrleinagne. Tiie divine authority of the Sbe is mani- 
fested in the * Justificaticiii’ of Leo and Miracle of tlie Borgo^ 
and the retreat of Attila from the walls of the sacred city. The 
supremacy of the Church is typified in the expulsion of Heliodorus 
froih the Temple — and that of the Pope in the donation of Con- 

K 2 stantlne 
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stantino and the captive Saracens brought in chains to bis judg- 
ment seat. The ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament ' is the revelation of 
the holy mystery, and * the Miracle of Bolscna* establishes to the 
confusion of infidelity the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Great as the Italian masters are in their easel pictures, it is 
in their frescoes alone that they reach their highest excellence. 
To judge of the magnitude*of the powers of Correggio, Parma must 
be visited, for of the numerous pictures which bear his name 
and tliat of Raphael, filling every bollection ip. Europe, how small 
a proportion have any claim to originality ! Yet many of these 
spurious pictures have been puffed into celebrity. The trade of 
criticism has fallen into the iiands of men who have an interest 
in raising their own or their friends’ possessions into importance, 
and their a*sthctical raptures are, in fact, the best advertisement. 
Barry, the painter, shrewilly observed that no opinion sljould be 
rci*eived with so much caution as that of a petty collector. What- 
evrsi»]]igh-souncling words may be for ever in liis mouth, lie is 
ofkm ignorant of hi(/h art, nay, even hostile to it ; his standard of 
merit being formed by the specimens his own petty museum con- 
tains. Mr. Dennistoun has been indefatigable in his researches, 
and we are obliged to him for a vast deal of valuable informa- 
tion, but we lost much of our respect for his ju<lgment when we 
discovered that he is a small collector. 

German critics have lately attempted to'*’ establish for their 
country a sort of rivalry with Italy in the early cultivation of the 
arts, and some bhiglish writers have nishly admitted the preten- 
sion. This or that mechanical or chemical process may have been 
discx>vered in Germany or Flanders — ^though we believe it is now 
generally thought that even oil-painting had its real cradle among 
the Byzantine monks — but if any human achievement deserves 
the title of originality, it is the Art of Italy. If any influence can 
be traced to Germany at all, it was of a sinister character. Marc- 
antonio wasted precious tim<^ in copying the engi'aviugs of 
Albert Durer, which cons^iderslbly delayed his progress, and the 
stiff and angular (rddings- of the same artist may be found dis- 
figuring the broad and monumental drapery of Andrea del Sarto. 

Frederico Baroccio, born in ^1528, eight years after the 
•.death of Raphael, belonged {o a -family of artists; his grand- 
father was a sculptor of no mean reputation, employed by 
Duke Federigo in the decoration of the castle of Urbino — and 
his elder brother was a skilful mechanician, much favoured *fey the 
princeii of the liouse of Rovere, who all seem to have possessed 
An btfeditaTy taste for jew'ellery and watchmaking. He was born 
at Urbino, and passed much of his youth at Pesaro, attracted 
^hither by the picture-gallery in the duke’s favourite villa. He 

afterwards 
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afterwards visited Florence and Rome. His stjle was formed 
from the observation of the works of Correggio and Pannegiano ; 
and he sometimes approaches those masters. While at Urbino 
no single picture by Raphael is’ to be found, nor any building 
that can be assigned to Bramantc — tlus pictures of Baroccio are 
numerous. They are all in churchljs or convents, and the subjects 
are consequently sacred ; they are, indaed, lumdled with so much 
licence of composition, such variety of light and shade, and such 
brilliancy of colouring, that solemnity is lost — but the great 
ability of the artist is undeniable. 

The Zuccari were also natives of Lifbinb, and contemporaries 
of Baroccio. They painted rnucli in Spain, at Rome, at Florence, 
and at Caprarola. They belong to the class of dec'orative 
painters, of whom Italy iias produced so many, and to whom 
her churclics, palaces, lOnd villas owe so much. Federico 
Zuccaro was in great vogue at Rome, and was made President 
of the Acfwlemy of Painters by tlie fa\our of the reigning Po pe. 
He lived in tluj luxury of opulence, and decorated his re- 
sidence on the Pincian hill with lunettes, medallions, and ara- 
besques of his own invention. The house ronained long in 
the possession of his descendants; but it was inhabited at the 
beginning of the present century by jVI. Bertoldy, the Prussian 
consul, and may be regarded, says Mr. Dennistoun, 

‘ as the crarlle of the modern scJiool of painting. TJie frescoes on 
whicli C)\crbeck, Cornelius, Schnor, and Veit first essayed that 
elevated and pure stylo which has regenerate*! European taste — these 
attract many an admirer, little ax^are that the basement rooms, aban- 
doned to menial uses, contain some of the latest efforts of Ciiiquccento 
decoration tliat have fair pretenMon.s to merit.* — (Vol. iii. p. 348.) 

We are sorry to hear this for the credit of the taste of our age. 
The productions of the Zuccaii, faulty as they are, ha\c; life, 
spirit, invention, originality — in which the hard, flat, stifl* novfdties 
so admired by ]\Ir. Dennistoun ari^ totally deficient. The ai ts have 
no greater enemy to contend witn tlian affectation, and it is the 
worst of affectation to imitate the defeats of our predecessors. 

The ten'itory of Urbino was famous for having improved the 
manufacture of pottery, and, like all the ui^terial^iroductions of 
Italy at that period, it sought the assistance of the fine arts. Manj|^ 
ex^inpies arc graceful and elegant in form, and, though coarse in 
exec*ution, have gi'cat beauty of design. Tlie Robbia family at 
Florctlcc had executed beautiful gioups and bas-reliefs in vitri6ed 
clay, of which numerous specimens exist throughout Tuscany 
to this day. The secret of the manufactory died with the last 
member of the family, and the attempt to revive it in this practi- 
caf age has not yet been crowned with success. We shall pursue 
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this Interesting subject no farther at present. Mr, Marryat's 
clevA and elegantly- illustrated History of Pottery and Porcelain 
in modern Europe find amr>ng the nations of the East lias been for 
some time before tbe public, and would require a more compre- 
hensive consideration than we have space to give it — wc may 
discuss it perhaps at some future time in connexion with a work 
announced by Mr. IBircIi mpon the still more beautiful specimens 
of the ceramic art which the Greeks and Etruscans have be- 
queathed to us. * ^ 

It would be great injustice to take leave of Mr. Dennistonn 
without acknowledging Jtlie patient industry exhibited in the 
prosecution of his task. It is one obviously congenial to liis 
taste and his feelings ; it is natural that he should enter- 
tain a very high admiration for thet talents and the genius of 
the Italian people during the period which has occupied so 
iniicdi of his attention — and it is pardoufiblc that he should close 
hii^yes on many of their faults ; — but he is not just w’hen treating 
of other nations, nor even always, wc must say, leasonahle. The 
Spanish, the French, an<l the (Jcnnaiis lie constantly speaks of 
as ‘ barbarous nations ; * — (on one occ'asion he calls the Prince of 
Orange ‘a fair-haire<l barbarian,’ an epithet calculated to give a 
’ most false imjiressiou of that })o!itic prince) ; — and he seems even 
to put a little alfcctatioii Into his echo of the insolence of the 
Italian historians in this paiticular. 

Ilesides exaiiiiiiJiig many iiiaiiiiscrli^ts himself, he hfis received 
valuable assistance in tliat department. In Italy the remark of 
Lord (.’hesterfield that ^nothing remains unedited which deserves 
t«) bo publisluvil’ will not hold goofl. Many interesting papers have 
been supplied him, he informs us, by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
whose researches liavc been far more extensive than his own, 
and whose knowledge of ’tlu^ history of Italy is at once gcmeral 
and exac’t. \Vg could w Ish that the very curious selections made 
by Mr. Brown frofti the journals of Marin Sanuto were better 
known in this country ; unfortunately tliey were published at 
V'enice, and only in the o^aginal Italian. Mr. Dennistoun is not 
always so fortunate in his authorities and in Ids citations, nor has 
he done wisely wc ^.hiaiv in swelling his text with original 
^ documents of small interest, aiid with their wordy transla- 
^ tions. The extracts from tfie chronicle of Giovaniiv Sanzio 
(the father of Raphael), for example, are far too copious; a 
rhyming annalist inspires little* confidence, and the bald Versions 
that regularly follow these profuse specimens of antiquated doggrel 
offer little rel ief to the sufi^ring reader. All these, with many similar 
<|tmtations, should have been omitted, or banished to an appendix. 
Uia^ccounts of battles and military movements are generally bfief, 
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and lie usually abstains from cTiticism on the faults and mistakes 
of the commanders — indications of sense and modesty upon 
which we con^iitulatc him. We regret that other historians of 
the day liave not adopted the same practice. Such descriptions 
and disquisitions from the {>enof a civilian have seldom any sort of 
* value; too vague fmd inaccurate to int^eresf the military reader, their 
awkward technicalities make tlicm utterly unintelligible to others. 

His admiration for friends and ’ hiilow-labourers is rather 
ostentatious. We get fired of^ the eloijuent Lord This — tlie 
accomplished Mr. That — and the learned Mrs. T’other. Sundry 
mottoes to chapters, and otlier obtrusive llowe|’s from contempomry 
classics, may as well be dropped in futur^ editions. Tliis peipetual 
bandying of compliments among living authorities (by no means 
confined to Mr. Dennistoinfs pages), the transparent triek of a 
self- trumpeting ^ camaraderie/ reminds us of notliing so mucli as 
the bragging captains in Ileaumont’s Kintj and no King^ wTio arc 
perpetually giving each other certificates of valour and conduct — 
for ever called in question *by everyliody else. 


Art. V. — The Corrcspondeiwe of Horace Walpole^ Earl of Orford^ 
and the Rev. William Mamm. Now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Kev. J. Mitford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

O F all the qualities of Horatc Walpolc^s pen, its fecundity 
seems gradually becoming the* most wonderful. In our 
Number of September, 1813, ue first noticed the extraordinary 
tUligence witli wliie)], amidst the numerous and constant engage- 
ments of fashionable and political life, voluminous authorship, 
and a zealous pursuit of anii([uities and rir/w, he found time to 
write such a prodigious number oi Utters as we then already 
possessed, amounting to aliout two thousand, and filling ten 
closely-printed octavo volumes ; ^oid we atmoyneed our conviction 
that there were probably considei%ble classes of his correspond- 
ence which had not yet seen the light. Since that we have re-, 
edved additional proofs of his indefatigability: — four thick 
Volumes of his Memoirs of George 111. — two \oli:q;ncs containing 
ujiwards of four liundrccl Ictflers to Lady tlssory — and now two 
otliers pf his corrcsjjoiidence wirfi Mason, of which Walpolc^s# 
shar<» may perhaps amount to a couple of hundred more.* And 
this is-»]>robably not all. The publisher, indeed, of these volumes 
advertises with great confidence that ‘ this is the last series of the 
unpublishcc^ letters of tliis incomparable epistolary writer but 

* We are obliged to afieejc thus vaguely, because the editor has neither uumbteed 
the letters, nor given us either iudex or fable of contents. ^ 


no 
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no reason is, nor, we believe, can be, given for this assertion. On 
tb^contrarj, recollecting how comparatively few of the already 
published letters ore addressed to the persons with whom we 
know he much delighted to correimond — ^Madame du Deffand, 
General Conway, JLord Harcourt,* Mrs. Darner, Lady Aylesbury, 
Lady Suffolk, Lady Harvey, «the Chutes, the Bcauclercs, the whole* 
tribe of Waldegraves, a^d so many others of his nearest and most 
familiar friends and relations — we are led to hope that we are not 
even yet aufond du sue. Probably the most curious batch of all 
would be those to Mrs* CKve^ wliich at iier death no doubt re- 
turned into his own«hanjls, and have never been heard of. 

When wc reflect that the mass of published letters and memoirs 
extends over a space of sixty-tijl^o years — from 1735 to 1797 — and 
embraces every possible topic of politics, literature, and social life, 
drawii from the best sources of information, and detailed with such 
unwearied diligence, and suc;h attractive vivacity, we grow every day 
more and more convinced of the sermus importance of Horace 
Tl^lpole as the historian of his time. Light :ind gossiping as the 
individual letters may seem, tliey constitute, taken altogether, a 
body of historical cvidenct? to which no other age or country can 
afford anything like a parallel. But against those merits must be 
set off many concomitant and, as we may \enturc to call them, 
congenial defects. His politics are always under the strong influ- 
ence of party and often of faction, and his details of social life 
and personal character are rendered more amusing indeed, but 
less trustworthy, by a strong seasoning of scandal, and occasion- 
ally of malice. It is not given to man to be at once of a party, 
and impartial — to be a gossip, and not censorious. Wc do not 
take the characters of Lord Wharton or Sir Robert Walpole from 
Swift, nor should we from Horace. Walpole those of Bute or North. 

But besides this natural and inevitable bias, Walpole had, no 
doubt, from his mother, and (if the scandal of the day was well 
founded) from his Jatlicrf too, marked peculiarity of temper, 
which perhaps sharpened his s^acity and brightened his wit, but 
not unfrequently distorted his vision and deceived his judgment 
to an almost morbid degiec. The result is, that no writer we know 
of requires to|;ie read, when read historically, with more suspicion 

IT - * - 

* * Mr. talks, iu oue of hU uAtes, of something that is to be s^en in ‘ the 

Harcourt Oatrespondenee;* but he doeii not tell us whet or where this Harcourt Gone* 
spondence is. We conjecture that it may be Horace Walpole’s letters to the two Lord 
Hareoivts of his day ; but surely tins is a very vague way of citing an avUhoHty. At 
all ettMUIfti it seems to contradict the publisher’s adverli6emeiit, that there are no more 
utim^isbed letters of W alnole. ' 

f'liee in Loni Wbaniciifle's edition of Lady Mary Wortley's works Lady Louisa 
j^jtttart’s 'Statement that Horace ^was notorioudy the son Carr Lord Hervey.* See also 
^ tne biographical notice of John Lord Hervey, prefixed to his Memoirs, 1. xix. « 

—at 


— ^at least, more caution — and a nicer investigation and comparismi 
of all contcmporaiy testimony. Even when run through for mere 
amusement, so much of the interest and of the pleasantry turns 
on circumstances and allusions Which are every day becoming 
less familiar to ordinary readers, that thc^e is hardly a page which 
' would not be the better for some extraneous elucidation. 

These considerations have induced us \p give a closer and more 
continuous attention to the successive batches of Walpole’s Cor^ 
respondence and Memoirs than such apparently light reading 
might seem at first si^lit to deserve. They have also prompted 
the regret that wo have been forced to express for the very unsatis- 
factory way in which most of those publications, and particularly 
the later ones, have been what is coiled ^ edited.’ 

The respectable name of, Mr. Mitford on this new title-page 
gave us better hopes. He has been long practised in the edito- 
rial office, and, from the course of his literary life, would have 
been, we should have thought, peculiarly qualified for such a 
task. But wo have boon altogether disappointed. This is un- 
doubtedly the worst edited of the whole Walpolean scries. The 
anonymous editor of the Letters to Mann did little, and did it 
ill; Mr. Vernon Smith did nothing — but Mr. Mitford has done 
worse than nothing. So far from elucidating what might be 
dark, he has sometimes confused what was clear, and in hardly 
any instance explains a real obscurity. Mr. Mitford is evidently 
aware that lie has not done for ns all that we might have reason- 
ably expected, fie says : — 

I have, where it seemed requisite, made a few observations in the 
notes, but from circumstances connected with my professional engage- 
ments, over wliich I had no control, that portion of the book is less 
perfect than 1 could have wislied ; in some cases, however, the readers 
will be able to supply themselves with ariyistal information ; in otliers, 
they may derive assistance, from the learned editors works by Wal- 
pole previously puhllshed^ and perhaps what th^ will find in tliese 
volumes may not be altogether witlioV its use.* — Preface. 

This, begging Mr. Mitford’s pardon, seems to us a very insuffi- 
cient apology. * Engagements over wfiich he» had no control ’ 
might have curtailed his commentaries, but can harjjy be pleaded 
for the laborious inanity of seventy or cight^ w^hole pages of what 
he ci\Ws IlliLstrative Notes appended to his volumes — much larger • 
proportion than even the best (or least bad) of Walpole’s editors 
liad hitfuTto given us. We cannot understand why notes so ap- 
j>ai'ently copious should contain so little illustration. For instance, 
Walpole says in December, 1773 — 

< I have read a pretty li^le drama called Falladius and Irene, written 
by I*know not whom.’ — ^i. 110. 

On 
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On this we find a note — 

^PalladiiM and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo. 1773. This is 
all that is given, without mentioning^ the author’s name.* — 420. 

The note is a mere echo, which leaves the matter just where it 
found it. * c 

Again — Walpole says : — ■* 

‘ There is come out a ilife of Garrick, in two volumes, by Davies, tlie 
bookseller, formerly a player. It is written naturally, simply, without 
pretensions. The work is entertaTning/ &c.x— ii. 86. 

This seems plain onou^h ; but the editor thinks it necessary to 
add an illustrative note : — 

‘ ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Garrick,” interspersed with characters and 
anecdotes of his theatrical contempomries, &c., by Thomas Davies. 
New Edition, 1808, 2 vols. A work of entertainment and informa- 
tion,’ — ii. 391. 

J^ho note tells less than the text. 

Again : Walpole, after recommending a volume of Frencli 
* Letters,’ adds, * I do not recommend the boasted Siepe of Calais ’ 
(ii. 7) ; on which we find, 300 pages off, tliis illustrative note ; — 

‘ Siege of Calais, a tragedy by Charles Deni<. translated from the 
French of dc Belloj", with historical notes, 1763, See dtiog, Dra-- 
maticaJ — ii. 404. 

Few readers will liavc the Biographia Dramatica at hand, but 
wc can console tlieiii by informing them that the said Biogra])hia 
would have told them no more than tlic Illustrative Note, and tljat 
neither it nor the Note has any relation whatsoever to what Wal- 
pole Wfis writing about — to wit, the original P’reneh play, which, 
as we find from the Collective Ccnrespondcncc (vol. iv.), he had 
asked Lord Hertford, 25,th March, 17(i5, to send him from Paris, 
and ot which he writes to George Memtague on the 5th April in 
the identical words used to Mason. The translation hg Denis 
mentioned in the lllographia ^nd the Note had not yet appeared, 
and probably AValpolc never saw it; it seems to have fallen 
dead-bom from tJie prc^. 

Of so large a body of notes there are not, w'e believe, al)Ove a 
dozen tliat ;mbrd anything that cvn be fairly called illustration; — 
some are absolute blunders, wfiilc there are a hundred passages on 
which a really illu.strative note would have been desirable. There 
is too much that we do not want, and too little of what w'e dc^.* 
And we cl^mur altogether to the remedy that Mr. MitTord pro- 

We molt also tiolicelhe minor blunder of exiling, without even the help of a mark 
of reference, the note from the page it jirufesses to illustrate — a mode sometimes tieces- 
aary in long disquUitive commentaries, but as absurd os iucosveaient in a case like this. 

poses — 
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poses — of ^the reada^s supplying himself with original inform^- 
ation^ or ‘ consulting the learned editors of all Walpoles previously 
published works,^ It is rather hard on the purchaser of two costly 
volumes — which from the addition of the name of Mason may be 
supposed to be substantially of a separate, class^to be forced to 
buy all the lon;^ series of Walpole^ a)iTespoiidenoe — (to say 
nothing of the Biographia JDramatica and the like) — ^and painfully 
to pick out i'rom them what an editor ought to have already ex- 
tniotcd for his use. In short, we hare to say generally, and we shall 
by and by show more particularly, tijat, from whatever cause, Mr. 
Mitford has done his work less perfectly^ to hilS own too-indulgcnt 
phrase, than any editor that it has been yet tmr ill'-fortunc to meet. 

In ordinary c*ases it is hardly worth while to notice mere errors 
of the press, but in these volumes they are so numerous, and in 
some instances such ludicrous perversions of the meaning, as 
to justify and indeed reejuire special remark. The following 
instances will wc think show tliat the Editor could not have read 
his own printed sheets. Walpole is made to say that Gray was 
‘ easily disgusted with his conduct wliilc on their travels but 
Walpole undoubtedly wrote early; for that was the fact, and 
accordingly in another letter he says ‘ 1 am sony to find I dis- 
obligefl Gray so very early ^ (i. ibO.) Walpole is made, in die 
very first page, to send Mason a " volume of Engravings^ instead of 
his catalogue of iL/?^r«rerA‘. Tlien we read of plagiarisms 

(i. U) 1), and, of course, thought of A Uliur Murphy: but read- 
ing on, we found Moaphersou uas ineaiih Of a certain riolo 
Episcopavi sermon which Mason had prea('lic<I, ami which Wal- 
pole ailvised liiiii to sujipress, lie is made to say ^i. 323) that 
‘it can he recalled’ — when he certainly wrote ‘it cannot Iw' 
rtrallcd.’ Judge Persia (ii. 25) will jnizzle legal chronologists — 
unless they have industry to disco vc'r iliat Mr. llaron Perryn 
may have been meant. Wc were startled (ii, 108) at finding 
that a certain <-ircuiiistnnee is ^ make Mason, who hated 
Lord Rockiiigliam, ^ ever love’ him,— Walpole really meaning 
that it might make Mason love ‘ e 7 ;e/< ’ ^him. We were for a 
moment at a loss to know who ‘ the PantassnS Poet ’ (ii. 298) 
might bc% wlio was a channel of coi mnuiy<*ati on Jbet ween his 
broth 'r poets, llayley and Mason ; at last we <liscovered that 
‘the Parwiesus PosP was meant. Walpole excuses the absurdity ' 
of a certain person’s opinion by the suggestion that it was a general 
error — ^'^Hefendit nunierus f this is amazingly prinXeA^ ^ defend it 
NumeruSj as if one Num^nis was called upon to defend the 
obnoxious opinion. We were astonished in remling Mason’s list 
of his jircferments in thg cathedral of York to find him appointed, 
in 1763, to the ^ Primateship f as we have never heard that he was 

Primate 
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Primate of England, we conclude that the Precentorship may 
be a preferable letAio. In voh ii. p. 314, Walpole is made to 
* accept ’ an unseasonable visitor : Horace was seldom so comply- 
ing, and accordingly he resolutely begged leave to ^ except^ him. 
In one of his towermg bursts of patriotism, Walpole exclaims 
(i. 219), ‘ I am not corrupted; I am not a traitor.^ Tlic printer 
has lowered the proud boast into ‘ I am not a tailor T We may 
add that, throughout, sentences constantly begin and end where 
they ought not. It is almost <ncrcdiblc that any man of literary 
habits should have inspected the printccT sheets ; but our readers 
will find cause foi*^ more w’onder of a like kind^n the sequel. 

While we feel ourselves obliged to complain that Mr. Mil- 
ford has so ogrcgiously failed in editorial details, we willingly 
acknowledge the substantial value* of the publication itself, and 
the special gratitude that we owx' to him for having brought to 
light a rorresj)ondpnce which, tliough we are very far from thinking 

.-IS he does, ‘ of as much general Jind greater literary interest than 
any other portion of Walpole’s epistolary works,’ does certainly 
fill up an important chasm in his correspondence, and throws 
additional light on an interesting and somewhat enigmatical 
portion of the literary and political history of both Mason and 
Walpole. It will also be found not unimportant to general history, 
and particularly to the elucidation of that violent struggle of 
parties that lasted from 1770 to the conclusion of the llocklng- 
liam administration. 

‘ The letters of Mason, now first printed, formed part of the col- 
lection of manuscripts purchased of tlie Duke of Grafton, as executor 
of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and were entrusted to me for publica- 
tion ; and while I was lamenting tlie iuqierfect manner in which they 
would appear, from want of the miswers of the correspondent, my 
friend, Archdeacon liuriity, informed me that the corresponding letters 
of Walpole w'ere carefully, and in their entire form, preserved at the 
Rectory House aU Aston. Thv introduciioii which I obtained from 
him was most kitnlly received <Jy Mr, Alderson, the present possessor 
of the place, and with a liberality for which my thanks are now to be 
paid, he allowed me the use of the volumes, that for more than half a 
century had been under th< safe protection of his father and himself.** 
— Preface^ vii. vtii. «. 

The editor says very truly* that the two main points«/>f interest 
in the correspondence are the explanation of Walpole’s juvende 
quarrel with Gray, and of hU partnership with MasDn in the 
celebrated ‘ Heroic Elpistle.’ On t\\c first point, however, there 

*,Thifl gentlexnaTi, the present rector of Aston, is son to the Rev. Ch. Alderson, 
Mason's intimate friend and sole executor, who infmediately succeeded the poet in 
that valuable living and beautiful iiarsonage. * 

is 
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is little more to leant than Mason hacl already told us in a passage 
of his ‘ Life of Gray/ which was dictated to him by Walpole in 
a very creditable spirit. When Mason submitted to Walpole the 
account which he proposed to give, in the • Life/ of the difference 
^tween them, Walpole answered (March, 1773)^: — 

^ I am so far from being dissatisfier], that 1 must beg leave to sharpen 
your pen, anri in that light only, with regard to myself, would make 
any alterations in your text. I am conscious that in the beginning of 
the differences between Gray and me, tJic fault was mine. I was too 
young, too fond of my own diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much 
intoxicated by indi]%ence, vanity, and the insolencp of ray situation as 
a Vrime Minister’s son, not to have been inaftentive and insensible to 
the feelings of one I thought below me ; of one, I blush to say it, that 
I knew was obliged to me ; of one whom presumption and folly per- 
liaps made me d(*em not my superior then in parts, though I have since 
felt luy infinite inferiority to him. I treated him insolently : he loved 
me, and T did not think he did. I reproached him with the difference 
between us, w'hen he acted frpm conviction of knowing he was my 
superior. I often disregarded his wishes of seeing places, wliich I would 
not quit other amusements to visit, though I ottered to scud him to 
them w'ithout me. Forgive me, if I say that his temper was not con- 
ciliating. At the same time that I will confess to you that he acted a 
more friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it. He 
freely told me of my faults ; — declared I <lid not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder that with the 
dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, the breach 
must ha\e grown wider, till we became incompatible.’ — vol. i. 
p. 57. 

He says again in July ; — 

* You see how easily (early) I had disgusted him ; but my faults 
were very trifling, and I can bear tlieir being kiiow'u, and forgive his 
displeasure. 1 still think 1 was as much to j^lame as he was.’ — vol. i. 

p. 86. 

And, again, of West and Gray, he says : — 

‘ Of my two friends and me, 1 only make a most indifferent figure. 

I do not mean wdth regard to parts or talents* 1 never one instant of 
my life had the superlative vanity of ranldng myself with them. 
They not only possessed genius, wliich I have not, with great learning 
which is to be acquired, and which I pever acquireil ; but bUth Gray and 
West had abilities marvellously premafijre. What wretched boyish stuff 
would my tontemporary letters to them appear, if they existed; and 
which they both were so good-natured as to destroy ! — What unpoetic 
things weft mine at that age, some of which unfortunately do exist, 
and which I yet could neve^urpass. — But it is not in that light I 
consider my own position. We had not got to Calais before Gray was 
dissatisfled, for I was a hoy. and he, though inflnitely more a man, was 
not enough so to make ulowaiices. Ilence am 1 never mentioned 

once 
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once with kindness in his letters to West. This hurts me for him^ as 
well as myself. For the oblique censures on my want of curiosity I 
have nothing to say. The fact was true : my eyes were not purely classic : 
and though I am now a dull antiquary, my age then made me taste plea- 
sure's and diversions merely modern.* I say this to you, and to you only, 
in confideiice. I do not Object to a syllable. I know how triftiiig, how 
useless, how blamcable 1 have been ; and submit to hear my faults — both 
because I have had faults, and because I hope 1 liave corrected some 
of them; and though Gray liints at my unwillingm^ to be told them, 
I can say truly that to the end of* his life, he neither sj>ared the repri- 
mand nor mollified the terms, as you and others ^iow, and 1 believe 
have felt.’ — vol. i. pi 10(i, 

This is candid and amiable ; and we liave made our extracts the 
more liberally because they arc certainly tlie passages *of the 
whole work in which Walpole appears to the most advantage ; 
though, after all, they (\o not remove the mystery about the 
ifninediate cause of the sudden and nev'cr quite reconciled rupture 
j^vhicli separated them at Reggio, in J 741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting point — the autlior- 
ship of the Heroic Epistle— the editor tells us : — 

‘ Ibe readers of these Letters will be interested in seeing the entire 
secret history of the Heroic Epistle unveiled for the first time 
before them, and the many cautious artifices with which it A\as at- 
tempted to conceal the author. It was not from the remote and 
tranquil solitudes of a Yorkshire rectory that a satire, whicli showed 
an intimate acquaintance with all tlie news and scandal of tiie town, 
a ml which could fix its mark on each prevailing M'eakne«>s fronr the 
City to the Court, might be expected to coinc forth ; but the public 
eye Mas very soon suspiciously directed to Mason.’ — Preface, \i. 
Mason, indfcc<l, disclaimed it in Jin expostulatory letter to T. 
Warton ; but — 

' Notwithstanding this» disclaim, and the other stratagems used to 
mislead, which are described in this correspondence, the belief gra- 

III this Wabwie seems fu hii^self injustice ; for we have to (hank Mr. Rfit- 
ford for having produced the following remarkable testimony, from the classic pen of 
Dr. Middleton, as to^lie taste luid jiidgiueiit of the young roriiioissfur : - 

* Ex his autem agri Komani divitiis, nemiiieni prolecto de peregriiiatoribug nostris 
thcsaunim inde^^eportasse credo, et reiuro delectu et ]n‘etio tnajis flBatiina1>i]i>m ac 
quern amicus mew% nobili^HoTaUus Walpale in Angliain nu])er advexit : Juveuis, non 
tarn generis nobilitute, ac paterni noipuiii gloria, quam ingenio, doctrinu, et virtute 
propria illustris. llle veto baud citius fere in patriam reversus est, qti^m de studiis 
mcis, ut consuerat, famiharher per literas qtiaarens, miht ultro de copifi sufi,, qiiicquid 
ad argumeiiti mei rationern, aut lihelli ornamentum pertineret, pio urbtti^ meo uteii- 
dum obtulit, ''Quam qiiidem ejtis liberalitatcm libcuter admodum amplexus essem, ni 
operU hujus jam prope absoluli fastidio quodam correptus, atque ad alia f'eiititians, intra 
tenuinpaeiab initio destumt os ill iid cotiUiierc statuisseni. Attameii jirasclarani istam 
Musei Walpoliaiii guppellectllem, ub interjirete aliquo |)eritiore propedicm explican. 
dam edendamque esse coiiGdo.* — Middletoni, Prefi tul Geimana quaedam Antiq. 
Monitmsnta, p. 6, published in 1745. * 

dually 
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dually grew and strengthened, and then pointed sagaciously to uf/tai 
appeara the tnith^ that Walpole furnished the notes and illustrations 
(f the texty and conducted the poem through the press. The satires 
that followed^ of far inferior merits were brought into the world in the 
same manner^ — Preface^ xiii. ^ 

There is hardly one item of this statement which seems to 
us perfecitly ac’curate. In the first place, we shall presently ex- 
plain more fully, the entire secret history is not unveiled ; and 
wluit is told, though told with ^eatcr certainty, is not told for 
the first time. Masftn was very early sus])ectcd ; and liis 
‘ disclaim^' as th# editor calls it, to T. was certainly no 

denial. We see in Boswell’s Life of Johnson that in 1784 
WaI})ole was supposed to be also concerned in it ; and in the 
edition of that work in 1 83 1, it is stated, ‘ there can be no doubt 
that the Heroic Epistle was the joint production of Mason and 
Walpole — Mason supplying the poetry <ind W^alpole the points.’ 
— (vol. iv. p. 485.) This opinion has been since often repeated 
— never, that we know of, cjuestioned. It was maintained, iiT 
some detail, in our article on the Letters to Lady Ossory (Q. R., 
June, 1848) ; and the present publication neither adds nor sub- 
tracts any tiling essential to or from the general view of the case 
so given. It proves indeed, what before was only suspected, that 
the pen was Mason’s, and perhaps exclusively ; but we shall see 
good niason for thinking that the first thought was accidentally 
iarnished by Walpole ; and — though the extreme reserve and studied 
mystery in which constant apprehc’iisions of a post-ofiice espionnage 
in(hu:ed the con’cspondcnts to envelop themselves leave us in doubt 
as to the extent of Walpole’s subsequent suggestions — there is 
abundant reason to conclude that they were many anil important. 
Mason, in {illusion to some of the later political satires and squibs of 
which the Heroic Epistle was the prologae, claims for Ijiinself no 
iiigher merit than of cooking the materials Walpole had prepared : — 

‘ The idlest cook-maid in the kirigdcj^i may make% pudding if any of 
her fellow sarvaiUs will pick the plumbs and make tliciii ready to mix 
Avitli the butter. She lias nothing to do then j)ut stir them about and tye 
th(‘m tight ill the pudding-bag. So no more at prcjtent fi om 
your slue, care frind till dethc ^ 

• Catheihnb\Jui.lindak.’ — ^ ii. 262. 

And tbits was probably equally true* of the first of the series, wliJdi * 
contained so many lociil plums^ which Walpole was most likely to 
have furhished. . , . ^ 

There can be no doubt thjit Mr. Mitford’s limitation of his share 
to that oi furnishing notes and conducting the poem through the press 
is a most gratuitous ^sumption, not only unwarranted by any 
proof we can discover, but so completely negatived by the letters 
^ of 
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of both parties that we are forced to believe that the editor had 
either never read them or had forgotten them before he wrote his 
preface. Incredible as this may seem, we can discover no other 
explanation for the apparent facts ; and we must also add that the 
misplacing,* misdating,nand misunderstanding of several other 
portions of the correspondcifee, lead us to the same conclusion, 
that he has not always read, or at least not very attentively, the 
letters he professes to edit and illustrate. 

He gives us no information (which we surely might, in all reason, 
have expected) of how or whem the acquaintance of Walpole and 
Mason commenced. ‘ Bu^ there can be no doubt that it arose from 
their common friendship with Gray. We find in the collective 
edition of Walpole’s letters that in 1761 Gray and Mason paid 
him a visit at Strawberry Hill. The first letter in this corre- 
spondence is of the 29th December, 1763, when, Msison having 
sent Walpole his volume of poems, Walpole returns the compli- 
ment with his Anecdotes of Painters, and the volume of ^ Engravingi 
(Engravers). They seem, however, to have had little intercourse 
till Gray’s death in August, 1771, when Mason’s office of liis 
executor and the preparation of the ‘ Life of Gray ’ brought them 
into more frequent communication. 

Mason came to London, from his Yorkshire living, about the 
beginning of 1772, partly to forward his work, and partly, we 
suppose, to take his turn of duty as king’s rliaplain ; and we find 
by a note of his, dated ' Curzon Street — the Eve of the Martyrdom, 
1772,^ tliat Walpole bad submitted an epilogue of liis own for 
some tragedy then about to be played to Mason’s correction, who, 
however, did^nothing but add two lines — 

* To mark more strongly who you mean by a wit ; — 

No, says a wit, made up of French grimaces, 

Yet, self-ordained/the high-priest of the graca^i.* — i. 21. 

We think an illustrative mte to tell us what this tragedy and 
who this wit were, would have^ been rather more necessary than 
that which tells us that by * Davies’s Life of Garrick ’ was meant 
the ‘ Life of Garrick bj^ Thomas Davies.’ As we happen to 
possess the great quarto edition of Walpole’s works, we are 
exiabled to supply ouftelves and our readers with the information 
that the ^ilogue in question was for Jephson’s tragedy of 
Braganza^ and that Mason’s epigrammatic couplet was "directed 
against Lord Chesteifeld. Very well ; but, on lookings a little 

* Ws add JpT example and for tbe information of our readers wbo may wish to 
iindei«ttiM||jm original conespondence^'tliat the letters from p. 322, vol i.,, to p. 333« 
are so ma|P><ad and jutuldsd ai to be nninteltigible. IBhe ordm; ebould be fhui.*— * 
after A, 82S| 35;^ 348, 363. Tbatp are swtial other lew complicated mie* 

plad^ and mitKlatlngs which ou^ht to be eimeted whenever theie letters are reprinted. 

closer 
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closer, we were rather surprised at finding our Court Cltaplain 
adopting, so early as January 1772, one of Walpole’s very peculiar 
prejudices by sneering at the Martyrdom, This induct us to 
go a step farther, and we gathered 'from other works which we 
have the good luck to have at hand ti^t Brmganza was first 
played on the 17th Febrjuary 1775 — so that, unless the epilogue 
was written above three years before the. representation of the 
play, the date which the editor so peremptorily prefixes to the 
letter must be erroneous : and so»it certainly is ; for on the 1st 
February 1775 Walpole? mentions the epilogue to Lady Ossoiy 
just written; and in his own autobiog];aphteal sketch he says 
that ‘ he wrote this epilogue in February 1775.’ It is clear, then, 
that the date of 1772 is a mistake. If the editor found it on the 
original letter, he surely ougl^jt to have detected and endeavoured 
U) account for it. If tie has added the date, he has, besides the 
anachronism, fallen into a second and more serious editorial error 
— that of not specifying that ^it is an addition of his own. We lay ^ 
considerable stress on this point, because in all such publications 
it is of great importance to know what variances — whether by ad- 
dition or suppression — an editor may have thought proper to 
make ; and we sec reason to suspect that in this Correspondence 
many have been made without any acknowledgment ; at least we see 
allusions to foregoing passages which wc cannot find — answers to 
letters that do not appear — ^references to names not before men- 
tioned, and the like. The editor may perhaps not be to blame 
for these discrepancies or laamw — they may arise from chasms 
in the original papers ; — but he ought at least — even in bis own 
defence — to have noticed them. In one or two i;cry critical 
places there seem to have been suppressions or omissions. We 
should be curious to know whether they were made by Wal- 
pole or Mason, or by the editor — if by the last, they may have 
been very properly made, but it would have also been proper to 
have mentioned the fact. ^ • 

We return to what is the main inmrest of the Correspondence — 
the Heroic Epistle, On the 9th of Maj; 1772, Walpole writes 
to Mason — * 

* The newspapers tell me that ^r. Chambors, the Srchitect, who 
has Sir-WilHamizeil himself, by the despe (as he says) of the Knights of 
the Polar ^tar his brethren, who were angry at his not assuming his 
proper title, is going to publish a treatise on ornamental gardening ; 
that is, I^ippose, considering a garden as a subject to be*built upon. 

** Walpole professed a violent a/Ktipathy todbarles f. He had tbeengraved ike- 
simile of Mema Charta fiafifed and glazed ; and as a pendant to it appeared, also 
framed and glazed> and hung iu> by bis fa^d-side^ the fac-sipiile of tbe death-waiMt 
of the King, under which he haa written CAaf/o. 

VOL, LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. L Ifl 
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In that light it will not interfere with joavverses or my/wwe/— -vol. i- 
p. 23. * ^ 

On this passage the editor does not favour us with a note — yet 
its apparent relation to the subject and even to the very words of 
the Heroic EpisUe — (which opens with — * Knight of the Polax^ 
Star /*) — as well as the allusion to the verses of Mason and the prose 
of Walpole, render the date of 1772 at first sight somewhat perplex- 
ing, and surely would have justified some explanation. We have 
a suspicion that the editor iiftiy have understood this passage 
as alluding to the Heroic Epistle; and the mention of Wal- 
pole’s prose in bbnneuion with Mason’s verse is perhaps the 
autliority — at least we can discover nothing else that looks like 
an authority — for attributing to Walpole the contribution of 
TWtes to that performance. If this be so, it is all a complete 
mistake — for the Heroic Epistle was not yet thought of — indec'd the 
very work which the Epistle ridicules had not yet appeared. The 
•averse alluded to was the first part of Mason’s English Garden, 
just then published, and the prose, no doubt, referred to Walpole’s 
own charming Essay on Modern Gardening. Chambers’s work 
had been advertised, by an error of the press, as a treatise on 
ornamental gardening, and so Walpole calls it ; and expects to 
find it a work on architectural gardening. It was not till it after- 
wards appeared in its real character of a panegyric on oriental 
gardening, as exemplified under royal patronage at Kero, that 
the two Whig wits could have thought of working into a politi- 
cal satire the germ of Walpole’s sneer at the Knight of the Polar 
Star, And we can easily imagine how much they must both 
have been offended at finding the style of gardening whicii tiiey 
were celebrating in verse and in prose, condemned as the ‘ mam 
•and paltry manner which, to our mitional disgrace, is called the 
English style of gardening.’ 

Mason had now relumed into Yorkshire, whence, as we find by 
Walpole’s answer (21st July^ to a letter that does not appear, be 
sends him up some pleasantry against * Alma Mater,’* and an- 
nounces ‘ a poem east in the same mint,’ which Walpole is 
impatient to see. This was no doubt the rudiments of the 
Heroic Epistle. A few days s^^tcr, Walpole himself went down 
into Yorkshire, paying a yisit to Lord Strafford at Wentworth 
Castle, and passing some days with Mason at his» parsonage 
of Aston. Then and there, we have little doubt that the poem, 

* OiiQ of Mason** earliest productions wn/i Ids Isi» — a satire on Oxford and 
Toryism; but the censure of the W^iff Cantab vraa speedily answered and overpowered 
by Towi.'Wattim'a TViumpA qf ' Ida. We presume thi;! this new satire must have been 
against Mason's own alma mater Cambridge. Mr. Mitford** readers will wish that he 
had iUualrated this passage, which, we confess, we cannot at once explain. 

already, 
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already, we suppose, on the stocks, received some, at least, of 
those brilliant touches, which indicate local knowled|2re and 
peculiar feeling of Walpole, and of which Mason can hardly be 
suspected. This visit to Aston — Which the e<litor does not notice 
— of which we never before heard, and ngw only pick out of two 
half lines of Walpole’s letters — determines, we think, in addition 
to all the other circumstances, that Walpole may have had a con- 
siderable share even in the comoction of the Epistle, and accounts 
for the fact that all Mason's subsequent satires were visibly inferior 
in that point and gaiety which Wfilpole’s personal co-operation 
was likely to have supplied. Walpole jwras •a batl versifier and 
may not have actually written a line of the poem, though we have 
no doubt that during the visit at Aston he suggested mjiny, and 
sharpened more. , 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to lie found in some 
voluminous collections of fugitive jioetry, our readers will not be 
displeased at seeing a specimen or two : though, as we cannot 
produce Chambers’s original absurdities, much of tlie pleasantry 
will be lost. We shall obsene by and by on the peculiar ma- 
le vohmee with which King George III. is treated in this and some 
subsequent poems from the same source, and which are, in truth, 
in many instancies a versification of the prose libels of Junius, and 
espec'iiilly of Wilkes. 

^riici jioet invites the Polar Knight to tcNieli the Muse — 

‘ Like tliee, to scorn dame Kiilure’s simple fence, 

Leap eucii fia^ha of truth aed common sense, 

And promlly rising in Iier bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 
Of Him whom we and all the world admit 
Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit. 

Does Envy doubt ? Witness, ye chosen train, 

Wlio breathe tlie sweets of his Saturnian reign 1 
Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbearcs, 

List to my call — for some tf you have ears I ' 

Dr. Shobbeare, lie it recollected, luid been pilloried for a libel. 

‘ There was a time, in Esher’s peaceful ctove,” 

Wlien Kent and Nature vied for Pelhanrs ]o)^e — ’ 

Bu: Chambers discovers that ^^Naturc affords but few materials 
to work^witli,’ and recommends the monstrosities of Chinese ^ 
gardening in a strain of which the poetical version is hardly an 
exaggciMtloii : — • 

^ For what is Nature;? Ring her changes round — 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground ; 

Prolong the thenif , yet, spite of all your clatter, 

• Tiie tedious theme is still ground, plants, and water. 

L 2 
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So— when some JoJin his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s — 

Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies.’ 

Strange as it m|iy seem, this last illustration is literally versified 
from the Arcbitcctural Knigjit’s prose, ^he poet then charges his < 
Majesty with a zealous adoption of all this absurdity in his im- 
provements at Kew — somewhat unjustly however : for though we 
have no liigh opinion of the good King’s taste in these matters, the 
Chinese garden was but a small portion ofithe general design, and 
might be well enough admitted to diversify the remote and unin- 
teresting comer in which'it was placed. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of styles, includ- 
ing specimens of Grecian, Roman, Italian, and even Gothic 
decoration, and, above all, that a much larger share was appn)- 
priatc‘d to the advancement of botamy, horticulture, and natural 
history. To George III. we owe those splendid exotic gardens 
‘"which at this hour do so much hondur to both English science 
and taste. Rut the satirists would see nothing but tlie Cliinese 
corner, and — which still better suited their ])urposc; — the pedantic 
conceit and servile fustian of Chambers’s lucubration. 

‘ Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascend : 

Replace each vista ; straighten every bend ; 

Shut out the Thames : shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King ? 

No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 

August pagodas round his palace rise, 

And tiiiished Richmond open to his view 
“ A work to wonder at — ^perhaps a ” — Kew.’ * 

Chambers bad gone on to describe the kind of masquerade 
scenes in which the Eastern court amuses itself — ‘menageries, 
manufac’tories, fortified tow’ns with their ports, streets, temples, 
markets, shops, tribunals, criminal trials, exec utions, gibbets, «Scc.’ 
This is sarcastically travestieeV — 

‘ This to achieve no foreign aids we try — 

’J'hy gibbets, Bagshot ! f'liall our wants supply. 

Hounslow, wIio.se heath subliiner teiTc»r tills. 

Shall witti her gibbets lend her powder mills.f 

Here too, O King of Vengeance, in thy fane 

Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle his gold ciiaii i ; j; ^ 

• ‘ Nature shall join you — time shall make it grow 
* A work to woniler at— perha2)8 a Stowe ! * 

Pope's EpUtle on Taste. 

f Here is Walnole's baud distinctly; see his^livssly descriptiKins of the damages dune 
at Strawlicrry Hill by the explosion of these mills. 

\ Written while Wilkes was Sheriff of Loudon,^ an^l when it was feared he would 
rattle his chain a year longer as Lord Mayor. — Original Note* , 

And 
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And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragmenti? dire of Newgate history ! 

On this sliall Holland's dying speech be read ; 

Here Bute's confession, ami liis wooden head ; 

While all the niinor plunderers of^the age 
(Too numerous ihr for this contracted page), * 

The RighySy CalcraftSy Mangos^ pra^haws^ there 
In straw-stufl‘’d eihgy shall kick the air ! 

» » * ♦ 

• 

Brentford witlf London charms will we adorn, 

Brentford, the bishopric of Parson Hopie. 

There, at one glance, the royal c^e shall meet 
Each varied beauty of St. James’s Street- 
Stout Talbot ♦ there sliall ply with hackney chair, 

And Patriot Betty tlx her fruit-shop there. 

Like distant tluinder now the coach of state 
Polls o'er the bridge, that groans beneath its weight. 

The Court hath criv'JiiM the stream ; the sports begin ; 

Now Notcclly\ preaches of rebellion’s sin : 

And .'IS the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo ! bruziMi tears fall from Sir Fletcher's eyes ; 

While, skulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

Who ne’er before at sermon sliow’d his face, 

See Jemmy Ttvilcher J shambles. Stop ! stop thief ! 

He’s stol’n the Earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief. 

Let Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansfield hang the knave without a jury. 

« « * « 

But, hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far : — 

'file Jews and Maccaronis arc at war. ^ 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from tlie stocks, 

They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox, 

Fair Schioellenbergen smiles the ?^iort to see, 

And all the maids of honour cry II(» ! lie ! — 

Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
Great Brtomvick's leiMire^-thesc ^hall best unbend 
His royal mind, whene’er from state withdrawn 
lie treads the velvet of his Kichnibiid lawji ; 

These shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 

TJiough Europe’s balam^e trembles oi» its beafh.* 

All this, our rcaflers sec, is not a very high order of satire. Its ^ 
chief mA*jt now is the lively exposure of Chambers’s nonsense ; 
but its ^’eat vogue at the time was owing undoubtedly to its ridi- 

* Earl Talbot, then Lord Stewanl, Wilkeg'a aiitagoniat. 

f Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, had preached a bi*fh Tory 
sermon on King Charles's martyrdom, Slat January, 177J, before the House of Com- 
mons. fur which he wasWuin^eS, but allerwards tmthanhed, 

A well-known uick-name for Lord Sandwich. 

cule 
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cule of the King's personal habits and tastes — a sure enough 
road to teiri])orary popularity, of which we cannot wonder 
that Walpole and IVIason shquld live to be ashanif'd, and par- 
ticularly when they subsequently saw their own more polished 
inalevolence grossly trav«.‘stied by the >Tilgar impudence of Peter 
t^indar, who, we have no doubt, drew much of his muddy inspira- 
tion from tlie Heroic Ej^istle. Tlie Muse of Mason had in those 
base hands degenerated, to use his own illustration, into a ‘drab:’ 
and he testified his repentance by directing in Ills will the 
republication of those works only to which he had prefixed his 
name. 

How Mr. Mitford could state that Walpole conduc'ted tliis 
and the subsequent productions of the same class tlirougli tlie 
press is to us incomprehensible, fot the very contrary is jilainly 
established in the Letters whicli he edits. About a year after the 
Epistle appeared the second satire, under the title of a Postscript 
to the Heroic Epistle — which, if not so light and lively as its j)ro- 
<lp<'ess()r, was ecpially vigorous and venomous. Tliis remarkable 
piece, though frequently alluded to, and mentioned hy name, and 
largely quoted in the Correspondence, the editor, most strange to 
say, seems not to have seen or heard of — certainly nevtT to have 
read, as we shall show by and by ; at present we refer to It only 
to disprove*, as the following statement will do, the assertion that 
Walpole conducted these things tkrouffh the j^rcss. The ATS. of 
tliis second satire Mason sent np town to a common friend, one 

Dr. ,* to be by him delivered to Walpole, who was to keep 

it till called for by a secret c inissary of Mason’s, who ultimatt*ly 
was to send it to the press. So alarmed wjis Walpole at the idea 
of liaving any connexion wdtli the publication — so iiiijiaticnt to 
get rid of the MS., that ho would not trust so tardy and unsafe a 
communication as the post, but actually despatched a special 
express all the way from London to York, to urge Atason tf) 
relieve him from this tcrriblcr deposit. Alason, very much sur- 
prised, it seems, at this panic, writes in reply : — 

* As to the Dr., jTon may bo quite as easy on his subject, and have 
nothing to do .but to seal tlie paquet up, and send it to him by your 
servant with charge to deliver 2 I into his own liand. If, after all, you 
have any fears as to being made privy to it, 1 give you full liberty to 
burn it instantly ; and as tiiere is no other copy extant, y</a may be 
assured it will perish completely. But for God's sake no more ex- 


♦ The editor does not say whether he finds tliis ‘blank in the original correspondence. 
We should like to know who the doctor was. We are somewhat inclined to susjiect 
T>r. llrockleshy, an able, amiable, and generous man, but a very keen politioien. 
Walpole says, however, the doctor seemed almost as irighten^d at his commission os 
he was himselt* ; — and that is not like Brocklesby. 
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presses. I have been at my wits end to account for this.'— vol. i. 

pp. 122, 123. 

Tiiore are in the earlier letters several indications that Walpole 
was entirely i^oraiit of the mode, and even the time, of both 
these publications. These hints mi^ht. escajM; the notice of a 
careless editor — but how •could any otie who had read and under- 
stood the two letters we have just quoted imagine that Walpole 
— so p.mic-stricken at the risk of having so much as seen 
one of these things — 'shouhl have conducted half a dozen of 
them through tite press? But tlijs is not all; with a very mode- 
rate dogrt'e of attention the editor iniubt Ifave found palpable 
traces of tlic mode in which the publication was really conducted. 
First we find just after the aj^pearance of tlie Kpistle Mason 
writing to Walpole, — 

have an excellent sto>3uto tell you relative to it. It is an accouni 
of a stratagem, by which ten good golden guineas were obtained from 
a certain ]>erson, by another, to which such a sum was of great service ; 
this is all I can say — but the detail of the matter is highly comic, and 
you shall have it the first safe opportunity.' — vol. i. p. 6(), ' 

Then, by and by, to allay Walpolcj’s terror about the Post- 
script^ he tells liim that tlie pers(jn who is 

‘ to call for the parcel is not by any means him whom you suspect, 
but the young man who received the ten golden guineas for the last. 
On his prudence and good management I can fully rely ' (vol. i. 
p. 122);-- 

and this is further explained by a line in the Postscript itself, 
which says that the author aj>pears again — 

‘ Warmed with tlie memory of that golden time 
When Ahnon gave me reason for my rhyme — 

Ten glittering orbs —and what endeared tliem more, 

Each glittering orb the sacred feature bore 
Of George the good, the gracious, and Jlie great.' 

Mason, it seems, had employed a young friend to convey the MS. 
of the ‘ hq)istle’ to Ahnon the publishcj’, and Almon, after some 
hesitation and delay, (which Mason attributed fo a bribe from the 
Court, i. 55,) gave the messenj^er ten guineq^, • 

Tlie sulisequcnt publications, which the editor thinks were 
passea yirough the press by Walpole, were in truth in the hands* 
of a similar— /;cr/wiws in all the cases the same — emissary. In 
FebniAry, 1782, Mason put forth with equal .secrecy the 
‘ Archapologjcal Epistle,’ s^nd in May followed it up by an attack 
on Soame Jenyns and Dean Tucker, under the title of ‘ the 
Dean and the ^uire.’. There was no intrinsic reason that ^we can 
now see why either of these pieces required such a strict incognito, 

but 
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but we guppose Mason feared that they mi^ht be recognised as 
from the same pen as the Heroic Epistle, The person employed 
on this occasion, Mason tells Walpole, was Mr. Baines, 

‘ an ingenious young Yorksliireman, a student in Gray’s Inn, who 
could not well corxeal hi^nself on a prior occasion, because it was 
absolutely necessary lie should ^revise the prtssy but in the latter he dis- 
guised himself en militaire^ and managed the matter excellently.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 289* 

Is it not clear that when Hic editor asserted tliat Walpole 
conducted these pieces through tlic press, liic could not have read 
the letters he has ilK.stra(ed ? 

All tliis is strange, but still stranger is the fact of the editor’s 
ignorance of the Postscript itself — of which, however, he himself 
furnishes us with the most indisputable evidence. We must first 
observe thi<t in his frequent enurneifttioQs and notices of these 
works he mentions tlie * Heroic Epistlt,' the ‘ Epistle to Sheb- 
beare,’ the ‘ Archsrological Epistle,’ ,and so forth, but not once, 
we believe, the ‘ Postscript but as both the letter- writers men- 
tion — nay even, as we have said, quote the ‘ Postscript ’ over and 
over again, we suppose the editor must have tlu3ugbt that there 
was really a mere postscrijd appended to tlu; ‘ Epistle ’ itself, and 
therefore took no more notice of it. As to his never having read 
it, he leaves us in no doubt at all. In the Postscri 2 )t^ amidst 
many sneers at the King, there are these lines : — 

‘ Let those prefer a levee’s harmless talk — 

Be asked how oillen and how long they walk ; 

Proud of a single word, nor hope for more, 

Though Jenkinson is blest with many a score.’ 

When Mason had written these lines, he saw that Mr. Jen- 
kinson (the first Lord Liverpool) was too considerable a person — 
too well entitled to ‘ mrtny a score ’ words — to suit the intended 
sarcasm, and sent them to Walpole — (discreetly mutilating Mr. 
Jenkinson’s name)-^-with a reqi’est — 

* if you know a dirtier and less considerable man than J * * * n whose 
name consists of three syllcMes, you will do me a favour to inciitiou 
him.’— i. 116;— ’ 

to which the ssditor, fvidently knowing nothing at all about the 
Postscript^ or Jenkinson^ appends this wonderful note — 

^ I presume that Mason alludes to his Epistle to Dr, Shehbearc^ 
which came out in 1774, and probably to the second line — 

Oh, for I a thousand tongues, and every tongue 
Like Johnson's armed with words of^six feet long.' — ^i. 421 ; — 
and he proceeds through two thirds of a page to show that this is 
an additional instance of Mason’s antipathy to Doctor Samuel 
Johism! Tlius not only making Johnson a trisyllable, %'md 

marring 
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marring the metre, but completely ignoring the existence of the 
poem, which occupies so large a share in the Correspondence 
— which has been printed and reprinted in numerous editions — 
and in every edition for the last seventy years exhibits the name 
Jenhinson at full length. • « 

As we have given soihe specimeils of the Epi&tle^ our readers 
may wish to sec something also of the Pofttscrvpt^ which is directed 
more exclusively and more arrogantly against the King : — 

‘ And now, myiMuse, tlijT fame is fix’d as fate ; 

Tremble ye tools I scorn, ye knaves I hate ! 

I know the vigour of thy eagle wings* 

I know thy strains can pierce the ear of hinged 

The King had then recently reviewed the fleet at Portsmouth, 
and the satirist pursues hiin on 

‘ the way, 

Percliance to proud Spithead’** imperial bay. 

There should he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors and that seas arc green, 

Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine — 

With Samlwich prattle, and witli Bradshaw dine ; 

And then sail back amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sagcy as hen lie left tlie shore ; ’ &c. — 

After some more sneering of this kind, the writer attempts a 
higher tone, and promises himself a futmity of fame; — 

‘ Ye sons of freedom, yo to whom I pay, 

Warm from the heart, this tributary Jay ; 

That lay shall lii e, tiiough Court and Grub Street sigh : 
Your young Marcellus was not born to die. 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man’s estate, 

And break the black asperity of flute.’ 

We confess that wc do not clearly see the meaning of this 
passage ; but he concludes with a^ncnacc mors intelligible, though 
somewhat commonplace: — 

‘ *Tis but to try his strength that sow he sjiorts 
With Chinese gardens and with Ciiincse courts. 

But if his country claim a graver strain, • 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

^ If hireling Peers, in prostftution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold ; 

Or they who, honoured by the people’s choice, 

Against that people raise their rebel voice. . • 

If this they dare, the thunder of his song, 

Bolling in deep-toned energy along, 

Shall strike whh truth’s dread bolt each miscreant’s name, 

* Who, dead to duty, senseless e’en to shame, 

Betrayed 
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Betrayed his country. Yes, ye faithless crew, 
llis muse’s vengeance shall your crimes pursue. 

Stretch you on Satire’s rack, and bid you lie, 

Fit garbage for iha hell-hound infamy.’ 

These vague and hypotlj^ctical generalities, pointed at no indivi- 
dual object, imd in which avc easily see that the terse and epigram- 
matic Walpole had no hand, are mere ^ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’ The last cxjuplet is the only one that shows much 
vigour even of expression ; it is a striking one, certainly, and all 
have it by hi^art, though perhaps comparatively few could tell 
where it occurs ; hui, the writer himself became subsequently 
one of the ‘ faithless crew,’ changed his party, and reconcnled 
himself with the Court, we cannot wonder at liis never having 
claimed the authorship. r 

Having thus explained what wo think tlj^? editor’s misapprehen- 
sions concc;rning these two satires, we'"'proceed to make some 
observations on the other portions of tjic Correspondence. 

Of the whole series of Walpole’s letters we are inclined to 
place those last in intrinsic value as well as in order of publica- 
tion. 'riie subjects are more limited, — the parties are so busy 
with their political libels, and so cautious and ambiguous in their 
coiniiiuni(*ations on those matters, that on thc^ points whicdi would 
probably be most interesting they arc obscure and enigmatical. 
Of the rest, Walpole’s share is, for the most i)art, muc'li hedow his 
usual level ; while Mason’s letters are neither good nor had, 
nor would he wortii printing excej)t that they keep up the 
shuttlerock with Walpole. Before we proctecd to sonic gravcT 
considerations that these letters suggest, we will gratify our 
readers by some of the thinly scattered characteristics of the 
Walpolcan stylo. 

When announcing to ‘Mason the publication of Cook’s dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, be says — 

‘The Admiralty Have dragged/;lie wliole ocean, and caught nothing 
but tJie fry of niigrown islands whicli had slipped through tlie meshes 
of the Spaniard’s net.’ — i. ilK 

How cleverly though coarsely lie discriminates two royal cha- 
racters, when ho says* that th. letters in the Nngoi Antiqvce — 

‘ show clearly what a sad dog QUecii Elizabeth was, and King James 
what a silly bitch I* — i. 180- ^ 

When he^was lamenting to his nephew’s lawyer that,' the pro- 
digality of that unhappy youth would ^ruin the family estate «nnd 
alienate Houghton, the legist-— 

‘ answered, the law hates a perpetuity. Not all perpetuities, said 
I,— ftot those of lawsuits,^ 95, 


The 
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The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine one ; it was, said 
Walpole, Italy in a green g<nmu 

Of the perseverance of the ministry in attempting to reduce 
America, he says, — ’ • ♦ 

‘ Fimnness retires where practicabilii]^ finishes, aud then obstinacy 
undertakes the business/ — li. 45. 

Talking ol WraxalFs vanity .and presumption in forcing him- 
self into every kind of notoriety ^lie adds — 

‘ 1 fear he will come to tii untimely beginning in the House of Com- 
mons.* — ii. 148. ^ • 

When Lord Carlisle, then young and inexperienced in business, 
was appointed to treat with the Americans, who Walpole was 
persuaded would not treat, .he says with, as the result showed, 
equal sagacity and wit^ 

‘ Lord Carlisle is named one of tlie commissioners, and is very fit to 
Make a treaty that toil I not be^made' — i. 340. 

‘ I wonder,’ said Lady Barrymore (to Wulijole) ‘ why people only 
say as poor as Job and never as r?c//, for in one part of his life he had 
great riclies,’ ‘ Yes,' said I, ‘ Madam, but then they pronounce his 
name differently and call hint JobbJ — ii. 23 J. 

These few (*xtrat*ts will at least j)rove that Walpole would liave 
done his jien injustice if he had been serious when lie complained 
in .Janiutry 1782 thnt Miis </no.sc-^//z7/ bad grainigi'cy^ (ii. 214). 
lndec*d it never greto grey. The Jetfc*rs of his later life arc in 
general equal t(j any lie e^ er wrote iji \ iv7ieity — superior, jjcrh.aps, 
both in pleasantry and good sense; ami if these to Mason are less 
agrecabh', it is attilbutable to the unainiable and often repulsive 
<*lKiracter of the snl)jc*ets which principally t)ecupied the coirc- 
spi.ndents. There are also some sordal gossip and several pass- 
ing notices and judgments of the publications of the day, which 
arc? not without amusement and hiterf^st, but they are, we may 
say, stifled in the heat and pressinte of j>artizaft politics. 

History tells us but too well the aeti\ity and malignity of the 
spirit of faction which disgraced the 4irst twenty years of the 
rc'ign of George 111., but there is something peculiarly offensive 
when one is admitted to see jthe interior# proce^ of the dirty 
woik Lively as these satires mijy appear, and satisfactory as 
it is li) know the truth as to the authors and their motives, it is * 
painful to see such men prostituting such abilities on subjects so 
disr<‘puYable — which at the time they were afraid^ and in their 
latter and better days ashayied to avow. Here we hrfve Walpole, 
the son of a most unscrupulous minister, and himself an enormous 
and scand?Uous instance of political jobbery, liolding^?;^ lucrative 
stutb sinecures — and Mason, a reverend pluralist, the creature of 
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Koyal and artstorratical patronage, holding Jive ecclesiastical pro- 
ffi’inents (two of which were wholly, and two others nearly 
sinecure) — affecting a high stivain of purity and public spirit, and 
c*onspiring to bring l^h -Church and State, the authority of the 
Government, and* even* the person of the Sovereign, into odium 
and contempt; and all with^no other, of at least no Ijctter motive 
— on Walpcde’s part cortainly, and w'o believe on Mason’s — than 
their pers')nal vexation at being disappointed of some additional 
favours, and frustrated in the acfoinplishment (jf some additional 
jobs. 

We have heretofore proved from his own evidence, and the 
reports of the Commissioners of Imiuiry, that the clue to all 
the intricacies of Walpole’s political feelings lay in those five 
sinecure ]>laces, one of which, humble in rank, but producing 
above 400i>/. a-year, he wished to rendtj^what he called ‘more 
independent;’ and another of 14()0Z.,*" whieli, liolding for his 
brother’s llfc‘, he wanted to have for, his own. Tiiese were very 
natural wishes on his part, though it would have been inderent 
on the part of any minister to have granted them; but it is 
beyond all patience to see the rancour generated by theii rejec- 
tion assuming so impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. 
Gf AEasutfs motives we ]ia\e no such direct evideiiee; but enough 
appears to justify a suspicion that the ‘vanity’ and ‘ambition’ 
which Gray early remarked in him, having been stiinulate<l by 
the rapidity of his first pndernients (through the patronage of 
Lord llolderness), he grew dissatisfied with remaining foi some 
yc»ars onh/ liec^tor of Aston and of Driffield^ Canon and Precentor 
of York, anti Kinfs Chajdain ! — 

‘ A canon ! — that’s a place too mean — 

No, Doctor, you shall be a dean ! 

A dozen canohs round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all.’ 

Nay, we doubt whrtlicr a de.inevy would have satisfied Mason — for 
we find him very severe on the bencih of bishops, and so indignant 
at tlie appoiiiliiient of Di, Markham to the archbishopric of York, 
in 1776, that he*soon after preached a sermon in that cathedral 
in which lie ha<l the impertinence to intimate that he would not 
accept a bishopiic, and this/oolish bravado was accompanied 
with so much intemperance and faction, that Walpole, #not over 
squeamish in such matters, persuaded him to suppress it. No 
one can doubt that this nolo episcopari may bo well tninsl&led sour 
grapes. When, by and by — as in the ^lue c ourse of such a friend- 
ship was sure to happen — these associates quarrelled, Walpole 
jeered Mason with his ivolo episcopari pled^, and hoped ‘ his 
antipathy to a bishopric had subsided while Mason — whether 
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slyly or simply we know not (for the letter itself is noi given) — 
condoled with Walpole on the loss of one of those sinecures the 
tenure of which had been so long tlie object of his solicitude. It 
was, w'e suspect, some dissatisfaction Lord Holdern(?ss for 

not being sufficiently zealous in pushing him still liighcr, that 
occasioned JNfason’s quarrel with hi§ cafly patron, to whom he 
dedicated the first (jdition of liis poems in a^very fulsome })nnegyric, 
but had subsequently become so liostile that lie abstaiiicil from 
frequenting Strawberry Mill, lest he should bo obliged to meet 
the Peer, who had a willa in tlie neighbourhood, and ‘ whose 
face lie wished never to se(' again/ Walpqle reciprocates tins 
amiable feeling by giving him hopes tfiat the impt*diiuent was 
likely to be soon removed — 

‘ Your old friend passes bj; me very often airing, and I am jijld 
looks ghastly and (foing^ — i, 139. 

When at last Lord Hold(®l*iiess goes^ AValjiole congnitiilates Mason 
that — 

^ The talisman is removed that prohibited your access tti this part of 
the world.’ — i. 377. 

And the pious Mason congi*atulatc!S himself that his quarrel 
with his ‘old friend’ dispenses him from the ‘trouble which 
under former cireiim stances would have fallen on him ’ of follow- 
ing him to the family vault — which he now sends his curate to 
do, while he himself remains, he snys, ‘ contentedlg ’ — wliere ? 
— in the parsonage- house whicli Lord f lolderness’s patronage had 
enabled him to render an elegant and twen luxurious residence I 
(i. 375.) We doubt the content, but vve can have no doubt about 
the good feeling of the writer. * 

It is evident that it was prior to the composition of the 
Heroic Lpistlc that Mason liad received some serious dis- 
couragement in his professional amhifton ^ for in May 1772, 
before lie had seen Sir William Chambers’s book, lie writes to 
Walpole : — % • 

‘ I liear (for 1 have not seen the pajier) that it has been printed as a 
piece of news, that I have resigned my •chaplainship, and a cause 
assigned for it, whicli 1 fear will ofieiul Loni ifertfbrd [[Walpole’s 
cousin, then Lord Chamberlain], T could wi^i, thert4[)re, if it came 
easily into conversation, that youVould assure his Lordsliip that my 
iuteiilioi^of resigning (for it is at present only intention) arises merely * 
from my l esolution of not aiming at any further ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, ln^t to sit down uti conoiva satur in a parsonage which I have 
built fur that purpose/ — vol, i. pp. 25, 26. * 

To this Walpole replies 

‘ 1 have told Lord Ilytford of the injurious manner in which your 
thoughts of resigning the chaplainship have been represented in the 

newspapers, 
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newspapers, 'and of the obliirin^ expressions yoik liave used towards him 
in offering to give it up. For myself, I assure you, dear Sir, that next 
to tlie pleasure J should have if it was in my power to do you service, 
the greatest satisfaction I can enjoy is to assist in delivering you from 
attendance on a court : a station below your sentiments aiurmerit,’ — 
voL i. p. 27- • •• 

And it happens singularly enough that the very next sentence of 
this letter is Walpole’s announcement to Mason of Chambers’s 
work : — 

^ I have read Chambers’s book. It is more e:ltravagaiit than the worst 
Chinese paper, and i^ written in wild revenge against Brown [Capa- 
bility Brown] ; the only surjprising consequence is, that it is laughed at, 
and it is not likely to be adopted, as I expected ; lor nothing is so 
tempting to fools as advice to deprave taste.’ — Ibid^ 

As to i\\^ resignation of the C'liaphiiiKj^', the foregoing extract 
gives us a stronger impression of dimjijiointed apijctite^ tljan of a 
conviva satur ; and in the Jralpoliana, we find a much more 
probable explanation of that event, 'which avc shall pnjducc by 
and b^. 

But whether Mason resigned his Chaplaincy from happy con- 
tentment as he writes, or from keen iiioitificatioii as W alpole 
believed, thus much is certain, that within a month or two after the 
resignation he commenced his long scri(;s of bittei* lampoons on 
the Court, 

We cannot without wonder and shame lof»k hack on the state of 
the jmblic mind at tliat i)eriod, when W'ilkes had ])rawlc<l and 
Junius thundered, and Mason .and Walpole squihbed (it is their 
own phrased tlie whole nation into a ferment and we may sa>, a 
frenzy of alarir; for its liberties — which iu*ver had b(vn in less 
danger — ami of distrust against a so\ereign who was not only by 
personal character unaTnl)itious and uncnterjjrising, but from his 
lively appreciation of the very titli? by which he Jield hib c iown, 
and his sciupulousjreveremic fo^ legality, was lessinelincHl, we be- 
lieve, than any prince that e\er reigned, to encroach on llui riglils of 
his people. 1 low fliinsy, how false were all the preteru cs ; how ridi- 
culous, how contemptible all the bugbears wdtb wliicli grt'cdy and 
unprincipled Jaetions suc’ceeded, each for its season, in disordering 
tlie public intellc'ct !— that iMiglalid was in danger of being subju- 
gated by a standing army oY Scotch Jacobites! — tli^t ‘great 
BininswicV was, if not a Jacobite, planning, and actually pur- 
suing a sclu^me of des]>otism more arbitrary and complete than 
James hims(»lf had contemplated! — that juries were to be sup- 
pressed! — parliaments abrogated — and what not? — Nay, the mania 
rose U> such a height that the House of Commons was induced to 
pass the most flagrantly absurd and inconsistent vote — the merest 

Irish 
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Irish bull that ever' was made — that ‘ the power of^ the Crown 
had increased, was increasingly, and ought to be diminished;’ — 
and this Resolution was the crowning work of a period of 
faction during which the King might •reasonably have trembled 
for his Crown — when we know that he eveij contemplated the 
possibility of bring forced to retw-e to his German dominions, 
when all his public acts were thwarted,, his personal friends and 
servants proscribed, his private life ridiculed and insulted, and 
the influence and power whict the Crown had formerly derived 
from its American colonies not only lost, but lost through the 
prevalence, the establishment, tlic triumph of the anti-monarchical 
and republican principle. The very act of passing such a 
Resolution was the most notorious and indisputable proof of 
its utter falsehood. Lit^e susceptible of shame as jjijbHc 
assemblies are, the Jplouse that had p:issed this Rcsolution’^ii*" 
opposition and defiance to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inronsistenry,^ aiul in a few days after contritely 
passed new votes in opposition and defiance to it. Such are 
the effects of faction. In all tliat multitudinous clainbur there 
was not we bclic\e one ically sincere opinion tliat the Con- 
stitution wras in diuiger, or that any, the wildest or most slavish 
courtier, contcunplated the slightest infrsicition. of it. It was a 
struggle on the jiart of the parliamentary gladiators to get into 
place ; Avliile their anonymous rdlies Averc — besides whatever 
party zeal they might fi'cl — in.stigated by the keener s]>ur of 
personal offence and priA^ate animosity. We confidently bclicA’e 
tliat so it was as to Junius ; Ave long since kncAv it was so with 
Walpole — and avc haA'o now strong evidence that so it was with 
Mason. 

Of Walpole’s motives, touched on in a preceding page, Ave 
have given a detailed explanation in former Numbers, and par- 
ticularly in our review of his Alcinoirs of George III., to 
whicb we beg leave to refer ^ny one Avh^ may Avisli to form 
an accumte estimate of the historical Aalue of liis testimony as 
to cither the persons or the events of |his reign ; but as there is 
no part of Ids writings where Ids partiality and malevolence 
break out more strongly than in these letters to JVIat>on, we think it 
our duty to bring again beforef our readers* the extraordinary and, 
we rcjgcat, morbid influence Avfdch the peculiar circuinstance9 
of his chief sinecures exercised on his Avhole political, and in- 
deed private life. Relieving as Ave do that Walpole is likely to be 
considered as the historian of his own times, it is especially 
necessary to shoAV Avith Iioav many — not yrains but — bushels of 
allowance his evidenep must be seasoned. 

•The income of his great place in the Exchequer, amounting 

latterly 
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latterly to at least 4200Z. a-year, w.as made up of profits on 
the supply of a vast number of small articles, chiefly official 
stationery. Tlie bills for these articles were always subject to 
examination and check by^the Treasury, and, even when allowed, 
to delay in the payments. To free himself from this check, or 
at least to secure ‘libersfl and prompt payment, and thus make 
himself what he calls ‘independent,^ w'as the grand object of his 
policy ; — for it we find that he endeavoured to propitiate every 
new minister (we believe without exception) ; and we know that 
In many instances, and we have reason to cbelicvc that in all^ the 
failure of these unreasonable solicitations was followed by the 
. most malignant antipathy to’ tlie reluctant parties. J5ven his near 
relation, and best, if not only, behjvcd friend Conway, became the 
object of his disgust when, on coming into office, he declined to 
from bis colleagues the accomplishment of this job. On 
this point he broke with George Groifj^ille and Lord Bute. 
Wlicn in the beginning of the reign of George III., the reversion 
of this office was granted to Mr. Mat tin which, though it could 
do him no possible injury, he stomached it as an unpardonable 
injury and affront; and all bis subsequent letters are full of sar- 
casms and sometimes calumnies against his unfortunate rever- 
sioner — unfortunate in every w ay, for Walpole not only traduced 
but out-lived him. So sharp was this enmity that Walpole was 
anxious that in a new. edition of the Epistle Mason should find ‘ a 
niche for his expectant heir.’ The other great sinecure place was in 
the Customs, admittedly of 1400/. a-year, but we suspect a good 
deal more ; this, howcv'cr, he held, as wc have before said, only 
for his brother Edward’s life, who was eleven years older than 
he. Walpole endeavoured as early as Mr. Pelham’s time to have 
his own life added to the patent, and, on being refused, broke with 
the Pelhams, and set abcjjt revenging himself on them by writing 
his calumnious Memoirs of George II, ; but he still lived in 
hopes of obtainin^j^ this addition, or at all events of having 
the office regranted to him if hisf brother should die. lie himself 
tells us how these hopes were annihilated : — 

‘ The place in tla> Customs lield by my brother, but the far greater 
share of which |iad been bequeatlied to me by iny father’s will for my 
brother’s life, was granfhd in re^ersis^n to Jerikinson, pWmfe secretary 
^ to Lord Jdute, I was, I confess, much provoked at this grant, and 
took occasion of fomenting the ilhhtimour against the favou?xTE, who 
liad thus excluded me from the possibility of obtaining the continuance 
of that place to myself in case of my brother’s death.*— Me^irs of 
George IlL^ vol. i. p, 265. , 

And as on his disappointment from Pelham he took his revenge 
by writing his Memoirs of George IL^ so on this disappoint- 
ment 
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ment from Rate he set about his Memoirs of George IIL But, 
by a just retribution, these two works exhibit the most indis- 
putable proofs of the corruption ai^d malignity of the writer, and 
afford the best justification of the minisfers he traduces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated WjilpolVs special rancour 
against the King, Lord Bute, and tlie whole Court and Govern- 
ment — his constant professions of terrdr at Scottish influence, 
long after Lord Bute's influence had vanished — his coalition with 
Mason, who, avo have ^lo doubt^ at his instigation assumed for 
his satires the pscudonyme of Malcolm Maegregor — and a dc^grcc 
of violcnc'o, {tcliarnenienfy against Scotland add the Scotch which 
seems almost absolute insanity. As this is really the chief feature, 
and certainly the greatest curiosity of these volumes, wc must 
give our readers some specimens of this patriotism. 

Mason : — • 

‘ Your writings will outlive the laws of England — I scorn to say 
Britain, since it implies Scotland,^ — i. 155. 

Again : — 

‘ Prithee leave hhigland to its folly — to its ruin — to the Scotch, 
They have reduced Jicr to a skeleton, and the bones will stick in their 
own throats.’ — 

Alarmed and shocked, as he affects to be — and as wc believe 
in his sane moments lie really was— at war in general, and at war 
with I^Vanee ('spetdally, he is equal K at the prospect of a 
good Understanding Avith her, Avhieh li^* thinks can only be a scheme 
to forward the* project of the Scotch iov enslaving England: — 

‘ Lord Stormont is tlie negotiator, and Lord Mansfield^ who has not 
courage even to be Chancellor, has courage and villany enough to 
assist him in enslaving us, as tlio Chancellor [of France — Maitpeou^ 
has enslru^ed his own country.’ — i. 76. * 

Even when at last the Avar has brok<*n out, and England is, 
he says, ‘ disgraced and ruined, smd <*an neveft again be what it 
has been,’ he has still one consolation left: — 

‘ Sf*otlau(I will not triumpli.’ — i. 319. • , 

^ Tlie victories of France avjII be over the Scots, . . . Dr. Franklin 
has triumphed over a Scot Ambassador,’ — i. Soill, * 

And b*- urges liis folio av- labourer «to ^pursue that idea* in some 
future lil**! on the Court. 

As matters looked worse, there was amidst the general gloom 
^ one comfortable thought * — that America liad been • 

^ inspired to chastise the traitor Scots that attacked her. They liaAe 
made a blessed harv'cst of their machinations. If there is a drachm of 
sense under a CroAvu, a Scot hereafter will be TLckoncd pestilmtiaU^--^ 
i. 39.- 
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So, wlicn he wisli(?s to stigmatise the object of his own pocuHar 
vexation, he has no worse name to call him by than Mac- 
JenJdtison. In August 1778, because Lord Mansfield was a Scot, 
Walpole l3elieves tliat the* Chief Justice has ‘ drawn out, servilely 
copied, and recoiilmendad ’ for imitation the successive steps of 
James II. ; only doubting >v*hether he h&s done so ‘ in order that 
the House of Hanover may be ruined ’ by such ‘ manmuvres ’ — or 
whether he really hopes to consolidate a despotism for them — and 

‘ flatters himself could succeed where elctfrias and the Jesuits failed.’ 
— ii. 18; 

in other words, as MasoA versifies it, inculcates bond fide the doc- 
trine 

^ ‘ That rests on RianT oivine alj regal claims, 

Aiid gives to George whate’er it gav^ to James J 

— Ep, to Shebheare. 

As we have seen, in the first of the satires, Lord Mansfield will — 
‘ Hang the knave loithoiU a jury* 

Kven in the Protestant riots of 1780, the disordered imagination 
of Walpole sees a new Popish Plot f<iiii(*iited, if mit devised, by 
the King, Lord Mansfield, and tlie Ministers, for the ])urposo of 
getting rid juries and parliaments^ and establishing a milittiry 
tyranny on the ruins of the c^onstitution : — 

* Anti-Catholicism seems not only to have liad little, but even only 
a momentary hand in the riots. Iain incJiiied to believe that ^a^onrf. 
plot was engrafted early on the jirospect of tumults. So few and such 
no-preoautions were taken, that it is not very injurious to conclude 
that a necessity for calling the army together to suppniss an insurrec- 
tion was no very disagreeable opportunity. It has certainly aiKwerctl 
so roundly, that I do believe the machinist [the King?] would forgive 
the imputation in considefatioa of the liorioiir it would do his policy. 
Lord Mansfield [whose house and library had been burned] has risen 
like a pluenix from «the flames, a^ul vomits martiiil-law, as if all law- 
books were burned as well as his own. 

‘ This was tlie moment I have long dreaded* I had no doubt the 
Court wished foru insurrections. It was strong enoiigii at home to 
suppre^ them* and the suppression would unite all the military and 
militia, and all undent one standard ; and so 1 am persuaded it lias 
already.. . .Lord Mansfield will have courage to coin what law lie 
pleases while the House of Lords is guarded by dragoons^; and tlie 
Chancellor, whom all sides blindly concur in crying up to the skies, 
has spirit enough of his own to execute any enterprise to which he 
shall be commanded, and is as read}^ as Maupeou to annihilate 
liaments^ if timidity and cunning did liot prefer voting despotism.* — 
ii. 109, 110, 112. 

This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly personal insults to George 

III. 
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Til. are equally numerous, .and still more notoriously calumnious. 
Walpole says (Alc-irch 3773) that his ministers arc as gi-eat rogues 
and fools as those of Charles or James II., but — 

^ for King James, J can find no parallel-^/ie was sincere hi his re- 
ligion.’ — i. 61. , • 

While the ^ Postscript to the Mcrotc Epistle ’ was on the stocks^ 
Mason (i. 82) invitees Walpole to — • 

* send him a curious anecdote or two relating to that supreme pattern 
of fraternal affection ’ — ^ • 

as he snceringly calls the King, in allusion to his just and yet, as 
it turned out, placable vexation at the claAdcstnic marriages of his 
two brothers. 

In the midst of a high-flown tirade of morality wid patriotism, 
Walpole expr<‘sses liis < onteAipt for that ^ paltrg thing of ertluife 
and velvet — a king ! i. 147. 

And he is delighted to think that the Heroic Epistle vexed his 
monarch personally, and he exhorts Mason to follow up the 
blow : — 

‘ Point all your lightnings at that wretch Dalrymple, and yet m*ake 
him but the footstool to the throtu*.^ as you made poor simple Chambers.’ 
—1. 7.5. 

Sir John Dalrymple was, as Walpole himself admits, a 
wretch — only because he was a Scot and had the honesty to ]mb- 
'lish the evidence from the b\(»ntTi archives of the profligate cor- 
ruptjlla of some of Wal]>ole’s Whig saints ; and Mjison responds 
to these* provocations with sundry Larne ntatiems e>n the degradation 
of Vmgland : — 

‘ Since Scottish kingcraft reassumed the tlironb.* 

Mr. Wilbe*rforce saiel e>f the modern Whigs, during t!u* last 
Frenedr war, that they wished for as mcieh public e'alaniity as 
might bring themselves inte> powder. I’his was still more true of 
Walpole and Mason, w'ho re^Joiced^in the disasters of llie Aiiie- 
rie an war, without any restriction ; they exaggerate every failure, 
attenuate every advantage ; they blaxon e^ery success, the smallest 
as well as the gre'atest, of the enemy ; and when at last 
Rodney’s victory of tlic 12th of April 178^ restowel our naval 
super jority, the only allusion t(f it^ in this ceirrespondemce is an 
inuendo that if it had happened a little sooner it might have 
eiicouragefd the Court to establish a Bastille^ and that, as it is, it 
is lucky Jhat o. fleet cannot be employed to get rid of ^ House of 
Commons 1 ITie gaiety of their letUws is in direct proportion 
with the gloom of public affairs ; and when to all our difliculties 
in America the war in India was superadded, the patriot Mason 
writ^ — 

M 2 
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‘ Wiis I to tell you that I drink to Hyder Allj/'s health every day in 
a glass of port, it might tempt you to pledge me in your glass of 
orange-juice; pray do so!’ — ii. 174. 

They not only Imagined the ruin of their country, but rejoiced 
in it ; and it is an adcUtional proof of tlie obstinate blindness 
which faction inflicts on m«rn, otherwise) the most clear-sighted, 
that at the very time thfkt Walpole was venting all this calumnious 
nonsense, he could thus write to Sir Horace Mann of persons 
whose example he was followings; — 

‘ Lobt night I took up, to divert my tlioughts, a volume of letters to 
Swift from Bolingbroke, Batliurst, and Gay ; and wjiat was tliere but 
lamentations on the ruin of Eitg land from wretehes who thought their 
own want of power a proof that their country was undone.' — Letter.^ 

, 1^3J >anuarv, 1780. , 

He did not see tliat he and M.ison wereciot only imitating, but 
surpassing ‘ the venomous railings of the mock j)atriots^ {iO.) of the 
former generation. 

The Memoirs of George IlL and this Corresj)ondence are, 
when examined by a disci iminating ('ye, the fullest and most 
efFectiv(* aiisw'i'rs that could be made to th<' clamours of that day ; 
they expose the futility of the pretences, the mi'anness of the in- 
trigues, the inconsistencicis, the selfishness of tlu* pretended 
patriots ; and certainly, of all the personage's that their prose or 
their verse, their sat inis or their letters, c'xhibit to posteril’v, there 
are no two that, as to honesty, candour and trulli, cut ahorse 
figure tlian Walpole and Mason themsel\('s. Let us allow^iem 
to complete the picture by a lew more touches of their own. 

Their par^y is at last triuinjihant — Lord A'ortli Is ousted — the 
l^'itriots are in the cabinet. What follows ? 'J^'lie first circum- 
stance we meet is a paltry affair — a mere straw to show the 
direction of the wind. * Patriot Mason has a poor relation, a 
broken tradesman, to whom ho makes an allowanee; he, with a 
double goocl-naturo for the p^or man and for his own pockc't, 
wishes to get liim a certain little place under thr? (Jj'own. He 
loses no time, and ev('v bidbrc the new” ministers arc warm in 
their offices, apjUies to Walpole to exert his inlluc'nee for his 
friend. Pati*ft)t Waljiole, af^T saying that he had ‘ for forty good 
years made it a mile not to a.%k any favemr from any minister ’ — 
which rule we beg leave to add he invariably broke by asking 
favours for himself from every suc('essive minister, from Mr. 
Pelham to JLord North, inclusive! — Pati'iot Walpole, w(! say, con- 
sents to advocate the poor relation s job, and applic's to the Duke of 
Richmond accordingly. All this might have been very natural, jukI 
in OUT opinion not at all reprclu'nsible ii^ any but just these men 

•who 
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wlio liacl spent so many years in influencing the public mind 
against royal and ministerial patronage ; and whf> had lately 
received nith such joy tlic Kesolution that *tho power of the 
Crown ought to be diminislied/ Bftt there is a still better 
scene in this little farce. I'he Duke .of Richmond, by some 
accident, did not immrtliatcly reply to Walpole’s application. 
Walpole nunders — but imagines the* Duke is making inquiries. 
Another day passes — Walpole grows uneasy. Another and 
another pass — still no answcu*. •Walpole blazes up into the most 
highininded indignation : ‘ his eyes are opened,’ — ^ his vanity 
reprimanded’ — ‘his piide wounded he* would not in any 
case have hmnited the new ministry, but now lie would as 
soon ^tep info a care of scorpions^ or even join those wretches 
the old ministers, as have t anything to do with these ungrate- 
ful men.’ — ii. 280. •I'here’s pure and disinterested patriotism 
for you ! In a week this iiidignation no doubt gets round to tlic 
Duke — wlio apologizes — jyid gives the plat^e ; JVfason’s poor re- 
lation is salaried — Walpole outwardly (not inwaidly) appeased; 
and we — after all the greatest gainers — ^liave the moral of the 
story. 

It was perhaps this little iiuidcnt that prompted Walpole to 
discover and communicate to Alasou the humiliating fact that the 
iK^w ministers — so long tlieir pride and hope — were quite as bad 
ami in some respects rather worse tluin the ‘ wretches ’ their ])re- 
deee^soi’s. 

‘ Af! is barefaced faction; amhiiion and interest have cut away tlieir 
A i/ors, or sold them jmrloHs dear. Jiaih sides are alike : one cannot 
bailie either. Whenever the nation gets an advantage, i^is like a half- 
gnaw ed hone losserl to a dt)g under the table.’ — ii. 309. 

K\en fioin the first formation of the new ministry, ho says, — 

‘ tiicre never liad been any union. Pridt^ rashness^ folly ^ and knaiery 
liave dissi|iate<l even )iretences, and everything is to begin anew. If 
you liave youth or courage enough commenced fresh chaccy I have 
no objection. For myself, I confess 1 am too old; nor am I eager to 
be aiding and abetting more Irish advenlHrers in getting pensioxos of 
3000/. a year. They have picked the pockets of Others full as honest 
as themselves, and call it saving the nation’s money ! Vdi. 313. 

Before we give more faith to^ this vituperation of the new 
ministei^ than we did to that of the former ‘ wretches,’ we should * 
like to knf)w whether Walpole had renewed to Lord Rockingham 
the littfe request about being made ‘ independent in tlv3 Excliequer 
office,’ which, in spite oi^ excellent rule of never asking a 
favour, he had made to all his predecessors ; perhaps time may 
reveal that secret as it, has done all the rest. In the meanwhile 
we* hesitate to take the character of the Rockingham party— 

though 
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though by no means favourites of ours— implicitly from tbe pen 
of Walj^olp. 

'^J^hc ‘ Irish adventurer* was Colonel Baire, whose services his 
])ai*tv — sc» long^ Walpole’s own — rewarded with a pension, but 
on the death of Sir Ecjward Walpole, which happened shortly 
after tliis, they ^ve him tlte Clerkship^ of flte Pells, which was 
of much gi’cater value.c It shows how blind self-interest is to 
its own blots, that Walpole should forp^et that what was proposed 
for Colonel llarre at tlie close of u long and dlstinguishc<l })ublic 
life was not half the amount of what he himself and his Itoo bro- 
thers had, each, ‘ picked /rom the public pocket,’ even from their 
boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this article, that Walpole and 
Mjisnn quarrelled — as Walpole did with all, and IVIason, we 
believe, with most of those whom they called their friends. 
Horac'e gives a suiiiniaiy of this diflenmee in the ‘ W’^aljioliana," 
whhdi Mr. Mitford reprodue(‘s in his preface, but with soiuc' 
omissions and mistakes ; the folhiwiiig is the genuine version: — 

‘ 1 shall tell you a great soeref, the caiwe of iny late difference with 
Mr. MiLson (1785). Jjorcl Ilarconrt, Mason, and J, iiseci often to meet 
together, as we cordially agret^l in uur >entiinents of the public mea- 
sures pursued during tliis reign. But wlien the India Bill of Fox 
eame to b<i agitated, Mason took a decided part against it ; nay, wrote 
to me that, upon this occasion, every one ought to assist the King ; 
and warmly recommondc<l it to me to use my influence in that cayse. 

‘You inny imagine I was a little surprised at this new stylo of 1113 '- 
old friend, and the impertinence of giving Jiis advice unasked. 1 re- 
turned a light ironical answer. As Mason had, in a sermon preached 
befor(‘ the archbishop of York, publiel}' declared tliat lie would not 
aeeopt of a bishopric, if offered to liiiii, I jeeringly told him that T 
supposed his antipathy to g bishopric had subsided. He being also the 
first pnmioter of the York Associations [for Parliamentary Reform], 
which J never approved, 1 added, that I supposed lie intended to use 
that fool Wyvill as tool of popuCUrity. For Wyvill is so stupid that 
he cannot even write Kl 1 gli^ll; and tlie first York Association paper, 
which was written by TTy^ll, is neither .sense nor grammar. 

‘ To return to Kord Ilarconrt. He was so obnoxioii.s to the Court, 
that when his mother lately di< d, flic Queen divJ not send a message to 
his countos**. to say thalt she woiij^d dall on her ; thougli this be alw'a 3 s 
done in etiquette to a countess, and as c:onstantly^ refused. In conse- 
quence Lord and Lady Ilarconrt never went near the Court. tSut when 
Fox’s India Bill came to the House of Lords, Lord Ilarcourt, probably^ 
by i^Iason’s S^uggestion-s, remained to the very last of the question, anrl 
much distinguished himself against it. «Tiic consequence was, that a 
fe^fr days after, Lord Ilarconrt called on me to say that the King had 
sent him a mes>age requesting his acceptancc«of tlic embassy to S^min : 
and he concluded with begging my advice on the occasion. 1 told* him 

at 
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at once, that since the King Iiarl sent snch a messagCi 1 thought it 
was in fact begging pawion : and, my Lord, I think you must go to 
Court, and return thanks for the offer, as you do not accept it,** But, 
lo and beliold ! in a day or two Lady Harcourt wiis made lady of the 
bed-chanibcr to the Queen, and Loni Ilar^oiirt was constantly dangling 
in the drawing-room. • • 

® Soon after Mason, in ‘another lett!br, asked me what I thought of 
Lord Harcoiirt’s becoming such a courtier, &c. 1 was really shocked to 
see a man, who had professed so much, treat such a msitter so lightly, 
and returned a pretty severe ai^wer. Among otlier matters, 1 said 
ironically, that, since Lt>rd Harcourt had given his cap-aiid-dagger ring 
to little master, he (Mason) need no longer wopder at my love for my 
bust of Caliguha. For Ltjrd Harcourt usc*l formerly always to wear a 
seal-ring with the cap of liberty between two daggers, when he W'ent 
to court : but he gave it to a^little boy [Lady Jersey’s] upon his 
change. And I, though a warm friend of republicanism, ha veil small 
bust of Caligula in bnmze, jiiucli admired for its fine workmanship. 

' Tiie consequence of thc«e diff'ereTices has been, that wo call on 
each other, but are on the coldest IcriTis. 

‘ I ought to have inontioncd that Mr. Mason, in his latter epistle to 
me, condoled with me on the death of my brother^ by which I lost 
1400^. a year. 1ji my answer, I told iiiiu there was no rotmi for con- 
dolence in the alfair, my brother having attained tlie age of seventy- 
seven, and I myself being an old man of sixty-eight ; so that it was 
lime for the old cliild to give over buying of baubles. I added, tiiat 
Mr. Mason well knew that the jilace had hee^i twice offered to tne for 
wy own Itfe^ hnt I had refused^ aiifl left it on the old footing of my 
brother’s ’ — WalpoUcuia^ j). J)0. 

On this last assertion wc feed it out duty to say that there is 
every reason to belic*^ e that the slatemeiit is not true in the sense 
111 whic'li the speaker would have us uiulcrstancl it. Horace had 
not been oflcn'd the place lor bis own life additionally — that was 
the hitch — ^Init he was offered to Lav e diis name substituted /or 
Sir 1 Edward’s, if the latter ivotdd co 7 iSdiit — wlijidi of course could 
not be proposed to the brother. ^ * 

111 the same as wo l)clie\e very trustworthy report of Horace’s 
confidential conversation witli Pinkerti^i, we icail: — 

‘Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, tlio\igh lie was formerly 
so noted, tliat, being one of the Kin;)’s climdain.s, fuul it being his 
turn to preach before the royal^faij^ily, the Queen ordered anotlier to 
perforin the office ; but wlien the substitute began to read prayersf 
Mason %1.so began tlie .same service. He did not say whether he pro- 
cei'ileik; but this I had from his own moulh ; and as it happened at 
the chajiel of St. »Tames’s, it is surprising that tlie town did not knqw it, 
3 Iason in consequence resUfned ike chaplaincy,* — Und. 

This, we see, is a very different story from that which Mason 
hod conveyed to the Hord Chamberlain Hertford through Walpole, 

and 
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and was no doubt a subsequent and confidential communication of 
his real motives, and is quite enough to account for his personal 
animosity against the King and Queen. 

Amongst the many dcfjciencics of illustration with which we 
have to reproach the editor, one of the most serious is, that he 
should have taken no notihe o^ the angry fvnd sarcastic letter which 
rom})leted Walj>ole*s rupture with Mason, and which is to be 
found (misdated 1780) in a kind of appendix to the last livraison 
of the Letters to Sir Horace Mann (vol, iv. p. 315). As that 
work belongs to the same publisher as this, c there could have been 
no f)bjection on the score of copyright to its reproduction in what 
is, no doubt, its properest place. Had the editor never seen it ? 
or was it thought discreditable to both his heroes? At all events 
it belongs so essentially to this seifes ^and to the subjects wre have 
been discussing, that we must find ro(mi fiy the most prominent 
passages of it. We are only sorry not to have the letter of Mason 
which provoked it. Its true date must have been in February or 
March 1784 — shortly after the let t ex' of the 2nd I'Vbruary (ii. 
p. 363), in which Walpole jeered Mason about his nolo cpiscopari 
pledge. To this Mason replied wc? know not what — and then, no 
doubt, Walpole rejoined as follows : — 

‘ To the liev. W. Mason. 

‘ You must blame yourself, not me, if you are tlis])leased with my 
letters, vvJiich you forced from me. I had done all 1 could, both by 
silence and by more than once or twice declaring I did not clioose to 
vviite on politics, to avoid any political discussions with you. 1 could 
not be ignorant of Lord Ilarcourt’s conversion, wlueh for a moment 
had so much diverted the town ; but 1 did not take the liberty to 
mention it to him. Neitlier was I quite ignorant of your change of 
sentiments ; yet should never liave uttered a syllable to you on that 
oc^sion, Iiad you not chosen to notify it to me. Then I most cer- 
tainly had ail equal right to declare tliat iny principles were not 
changed — especially iipt by a circumstance, serious indeed in itself, 
but. ludicrous if it had produced such an effect on me as lo make me 
think the power of the Crown had diminished, was diminishing, and 
ought to be increased. Ov^ht did not become }ou or me. 

I am so far from being liurt at your qnaindling with me, that I 
thank you cxtidfaiely for it, and stilf so cordially wish you whatever 
you may wish for yourself, that If^hould delight in seeing you Arch- 
bishop of York ; for, as 3 ou are excellent at disimetions^ yoi^ can as 
certainly discern the difference Archbishop and a Jiishop^^ 

between a King and his Crown. I am, ISir, with due regafd and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant^ IT. W. 

‘ P.S. — Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, picking up factious 
slander from party libels, stigmatized that excellent man [Sir Kohert 
Walpole] as the patron of corruption, tliougli all his views and 

all 
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all his notions tended to nothing but to preserve the present family 
on the throne and the nation in peace and affluence. Your own blind 
ambition of being the head of a party, which had no precise system in 
view, has made you embrace everj" partial^^ sound which you took for 
popularity ; and being enraged at every man who would not be dictated 
to by your crude visions, y<ju have floundered into a thousand absurdi- 
ties ; and though you set out with pretending to reform Parliament, in 
order to lowei tlie influence of the Crown, you have plunged into the 
most preposterous support of prerogative because Lord North, then 
the Crown minister, declared agaiast your innovations, and has since 
fallen into disgrace with the King. 1 am not so little rooted in my 
principles as to imitate or co-operate with I am going out of 

the world, and am determined to die as I liavc lived, consistent. You 
arc not much younger than I am, and ought to liavc acted a more 
temperate and rational part ; b)^t that is no business of mine/ ^ 

Walpole, aft(‘r all, did Mason the credit of believing that his con- 
version >vns honest : — ‘from a silly liojie of seeing his favourite 
scheme of parliamentary reform prosper in Mr. Pitt’s liands.’ 
(^Walpoliana^ p. HI.) Waljiolc himself, whose sagacity never 
failccl him except when a side glance at his sinecures distorted 
his vision, newer gave in to the delusion of parliamentary reform ; 
ho all ahmg forc‘saw that so great anti radical a change must inevi- 
tably alter the balance of the Constitution. The French Revolution 
reclaimed Walpole altogether. He then no doubt began to think 
more leniently of Mason’s apostacj / ; — hut it is not till after a lapse 
of twelve ^ears, 1 784-1 7H6, that ont» letter from each of the 
parties testifies that they had returned to some habits of inter- 
course — though not we j)resuirie of frididship. 

So ends this curious chapter in the Jnsfory of Auction ; ami 
however disgusting and <*oritemptil)le some pjirts of the conduct of 
both Walpoh^ and Mason must ajipear, we are disposed to forgive 
the mischief they did for the lesson that they afford. It is 
some satisfaction to think that they both saw w'ilh regret — and 
we hope with repentance — the mhichiev ous eflects of those dis- 
organizing jirinciples which they had so long and so strenuously 
endeavoured to jiropagatc. > 

Mr. Mitfonl has touched slightly on the newr hyj)othesi.s that 
Walpole or Alason may have had some sl^are m**Junins, Wo 
will not now enter into that lal>yriiitlj further than to venture a 
jirophecy j^hat if ever Junius is discovered, he also will be found 
to have died at least a penitent, and i)evhaps a courtier. 
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Art. VI.— nPirENOTS <&IA020«50TMENA- H KATA 
IIASfiN AIPESEfiN EAEFXOS. E Codire Parisino 

nunc primum edidit hfnimanuel Miller, Oxonii. 1851. 

T^ITHIN the last twelvemonth tiie country has received 
** several very valuable presents from the Delegates of the 
Clarendon press. Wycliffe’s I3il)le, especially, has at length 
issued from that noble institutioi}, complete, in a handsome form ; 
edited — wc cannot doubt, from th(» high 'character of the gentle- 
men employed — with trustworthy care and accuracy ; and, < on- 
sideriiig the size and splendour of the volumes, at moderate; cost : — 
a work which, in its l)earings on the history of our national reli- 
gion^ and of the English langujige^ will deserve, we trust will 
receive, a more ample notice in this joumal. Nor is it without 
pride that we find one of our English Universities, so soon as tlie 
disi^ovcry of a work, or rather the largest and more important part 
of a work, hy a writer so celelirated and so inlluential as Origen, 
W'as announced, ready at once to undertake the publication, with 
no timid or jealous mistrust as to what theological o])inions it 
might favour, or on w'hat controversies it might throw unexpected 
light. Hatislied, on due inquiry, tliat lie who had disc’cnered, or 
at least affiliated, the treatise was perfectly competent to edit it, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon leiul their press, their resources, 
and the niithorily of their high name to a foreign scholar, and 
leave liim at full liberty to conduct and accomplish his woik ac- 
cording to his own judgment. 

The editor, I'bnmaiiucl Miller, appears in tlu' title-page without 
any further designation or description, lie is, as wc understand, 
by birth a Frenchman, and resident in Paris, of acknowledged 
eininonc^c as a Greek SV:holar, and noted for rare sagacity in ex- 
ploring the hidden trt'asnres ot ancient and neglected libraries. 
M. Millers reseaiv^hes in the Escurial did not, we believe, first 
disinter, but the fear of his active rivalry force<l forward the sf>me- 
what tardy and dilatory, publiration, by those wlio were before in 
the field, of ecrt?iiii remarkable fi'agnicuits of Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus. These tagmenjts coi tain an account of the death of Julius 
Caesar, more nearly contcmpqjafy (Nicolaus lived in the court of 
Augustus) than that of any otlier writer now extant. Tliey do 
not indeeil add any new partii-ulars to the history ol that great 
event ; but Mr. Merivalc docs not seem to have been aware that 
these extracts liad been published, first, in Germany, and again, 
within the last year, in a large and useful volume, by the Didots 
— the se<Jond of the Fragments of the Greek Historians. We may 
possibly, therefore, render some service to more secluded J English 
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scholars, by directing their attention to those very valuable and 
comprehensive compilations, which contain a vast mass of pas- 
sages saved out of the wreck of the old Greek historians. 

The manuscript of Origen was ai^long those brought from 
Greece by a certain Minoides Mynas, a Greel: employed by the 
French government, und(»r the auspices of M. Villemain, to make 
literary researches in the Levant, The «>llection of Mynas con- 
tained also tlie curious and clever fables of Babrias, already 
repeatedly edited in France and#in Germany, and in England by 
Mr. (yomewall Lewis,* This MS. is of the fourU'cntli century, 
written by a scribe named Michael, no i]^»ubtPa Gret'k monk. In 
tJie first official description of the collection it was merely de- 
scribed as ‘a MS. on cotton paper, containing a refutation of 
heresies by an anonymous nftithor.’ The (j[uick and experienced 
eye of M. Miller at ortce discern(*d evidence that it could be no 
other than the long-lost work called the ‘ Phihisophoumena Jof 
Origen.’ Of this treatise, known to ha\e comprised ten books, 
Oiily part of the first book hail hitherto been supposed extant. The 
threi' first are wanting in the Mynas codex, as likewise a small 
part of the fourth, and some leaves at the end. Not merely did 
the internal eviilenec suggest at once the author of the text, but it 
a])pcared that the copyist had been perfectly aware that the 
treatise avis Origeii’s, fuid generally recognised as such when lie 
made his transcript. 'When, for example, towards ihc close of 
the last book, the author states In’s ov\ n opinion on the true doc- 
trines of (Christianity, the scribe has wi itten ontlie margin CLpiyims 
and fhpiyBvovs Gn such a subject, even il the ease seemed 

lijss clear, wc should be disposi'd to treat tlie opinion pf AI. Aliller 
with much deference and respect, lie seems, from the execution 
of his present task, fully to deserve his reputation as a sound 
and judicious scliolar: Ave may indeed i^joice that Paris has one 
so w'dl (jjualified to take the }>laee ol J^etronne. 

Accepting then for tlie present his conclin.ion that the work is 
Origen’s, Ave proceed to give some brief ac*count ol its contents : 
selecting those points on which the inattnr is either curious or new, 
oj throws unexpected light on controverted subje^'ts — such passages 
more especially as may be interesting to the, genera'? reader as well 
as to the habitual student of Clnistian antiquities. This is no 
easy tas)v, for the MS. seems to liave been very carelessly ' 
Avritten.' The editor has corrected many of the most manifest 
errors. "His conjectural emendations, Avhere the l:^undcrs and 
corruptions are less obviou^, seem in gcmeral acute and felicitous, 
Tiie former amendments are very properly admitted into the text, 
the latter subjoined in, the notes and submitted to the judgment 
of the reader. Tlie Greek, ;\s that of Origen usually is, is easy 
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and perspicuous, wliere the subject-matter is clear and distinct ; 
but treating, as it often does, on very abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy and religion, and even on things in common life familiar to 
the author’* contemporaries, but altogether obsolete and unknown 
in our day, it is in many, places not only difficult to cornprelicnd, 
hut still more difficult to •render intft English. Perhaps we 
might more prudently have awaited the Essay which the editor 
has promised to publish in French, on the contents, scope,' and 
value of tlie work ; but we have «boen so much struck with some 
passages illustrative and characteristic of a period on which 
Pagan and Christian Iqstorhms are all but totally silent — the 
latter part of the second and the commencement of the third 
century (from Comrnodus to Gallienus)-— r-with the whimsical 
medlt\y of information not only on tlij philosophy but also on the 
manners of the times — with one or two fragments of poetry of a 
lugh ortlcr — with details on ancient <‘onjuring, and on the Messrs. 
liobins and Phillips of Rome and the provinces— with new names 
of licTesiarchsaml sectarians, and more full accounts of the opinions 
of others already known hy name; above all we have been so 
startled by some very singular details on the state of the Church 
and the lives of one or two popes of that perit>d, that we f(*el 
ourseh'os irresistibly tempted to antiei])ate, by a few brief notices, 
the more elaborate dissertations of M. Miller. 

The work announces itself as Ji Refutation of All Heresies. Tlic 
theory of Origen is that all the heresies which are broadly described 
as those of the Gnosth s, and even those c-oncemlng the nature of 
the Godhead, whieli, commencing from Noet us, through Sabcllius, 
afterwards gfjve rise to tlie great Trinitarian contro\ersy, sprung 
directly from the Greek philosophy. Origen manifestly dr)es not 
exclude Oriental influences ; but his view seems to be that these 
Oriental influences chicliy worked tlirougli the pliilosophy of the 
Greeks. The first and most famous of the Greek sages had 
drawn largely from«Egypl, perlr^ps Chaldea, and were not indec'd 
altogether unaecjuaiiitecl with India. This was a theory litely to 
be embraced by one whos4' chief cflucation had been in Alexandria, 
and who, as it shohhl seem, addressed his tj-eatise almost exclusively 
to Greek or R*inan ( 'Jiristia^s. The three first books of the Refu- 
tation, still lost, ex(*e]>t the portion of llie first which M. Miller 
lias reprinted from the text of De la Rue, are most fcy’tunately 
those whicli we can best span.*. They contained a summary of 
the doctrinfjs of tlie different schools of Greek philos^fphy, of 
whicli we have elsewhere copious and trustworthy accounts. 
Taken as a whole, the remaining seven books, which, more or less 
complete, fill this \olume, are to us the i^ost living and remark- 
able revelation of the strange anarchy and confusion of opinions 

that 
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that prevailed among the more learned and ml ti rated classes, 
through all which genuine Christianity was slowly working its 
way. 

There was, we are persuaded, a Istroi^ under-curren| — perhaps 
an upper-cuiTent also — of soun<l religion, inor;> deep, pure, and 
strong. Many humble and simple ♦ minds received at once, in 
quiet and ardent and less inquiring Cnith, the truths of the 
gospel. Tlii‘re were those, in uo incoR'siderable numbers, who 
believed from the heart — who.aecepted the glad tidings — the 
consolations of the gdfepcl — because they W'ere glad and conso- 
latory — who bowed Ix'fore the iiTcsistible^ evhlcnce of Chris- 
tianity presented in the purity of its precepts, in its promise of 
pardon, peace, everlasting life. There were some of a liiglicr 
intellectual being, who rose«at once to the unincumbered ma- 
jesty of its great truths, .and who, with instinctive good*sensc, 
stood aloof from the subtile and presumptuous questions which 
(Christianity did not profess to solve, or on which it avowedly 
maintained a wise and lofty reserve ; questions, in regard to which 
the most enlightened of m.-inkind, liaving gone sounding on into 
depths wliich become more and more unfatboiiiablo, returns to the 
sbt>re, falls on his knees, and worships God in the jlliiiiitable 
harmony of his universe — in the wonderful world witliin him- 
self — with calm hopelessness of comprehending further — liojn*- 
lessness whicli has nothing of the gloom, terror, or agony of 
despair. 

Jiut the vast mass of the upper classi's had received tlicir whole 
c'ducation in the scliools of rhetorh' and philosophy — the univer- 
sities and colleges of those <iay«. And many of these, not only 
with that specious and disdainfunu)spitality with wdijcli Romo liad 
afhiiitted all foreign gods into her Pantheon ; not merely witli 
that cosmopolitan indifFerence with which all religions and all 
superstitions wc*rc alloAved to coexist during the great era of peace 
— the reigns of Hadrian and the^oldcT Antoijines ; — but with an 
honest and c»ager thirst after truth, w^ere content to give (Jhristi un- 
ity a fair hearing, and partially at Icasl^to admit its purity and 
sublimity. What they could not and would no* comprehend was . 
its pretemsion to solo and exclusive truth. It might enter into 
their w'ide eclecticism, might Ifanponise itself, as best it could, 
with Pythagoras, or Plato ; above all, it might not presume to set • 
itself above those cosmogonical or theurgic questions on which 
those wlfo were called the physical j)hilosophers, or the astrologers, 
or the mathematicians, the whole host indeed of th5 leaders in 
the schools, professed to instriiet mankind. Such was to a great 
extent tlie state of educated society throughout the world. Of 
the •heathen part of fliis condition of things we have strange 

glimpses 
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glimpses in the writings of Lucian and Apuleius. And all that 
we know of die Christian Gnostics, from Corinthus to Montanus 
and Manes, shows the same wild confusion, if not within the pale, 
under the denomination, t'Asing tlie language and resting for the 
most part on the i^!rcd books, of Christianity. This is a kind of 
liowler land, wliere Christianity, heathcnisui, philosophy, Orien- 
talism, met, mingled, and fermented in incessant tunnoil and strife. 
Christianity had now assisted to a gve^at extent in this total dis- 
organization of ancient creeds j^jid opinions, but it had by no 
means compelled all whicli it had cast lobse, into the fold of its 
own organization. AVithin its own sanctuary — within its own 
baptized communities — it was the truth, the way, the life. But 
witiumt it was one of many religions, of which each might take 
what he would, and mould it, whetjier in seeming concord or 
glaring incongruity, with tenets and opinions swept together from 
all quarters and out of jxll systems. The chamber of Alexander 
Se^'oriis, where Abraham anfl Orpheus, and Christ, and Ayiol- 
lonius of Tyana, met together in seeming amity ami shared the 
impartial veneration of the amiable emperor, \vas the type and 
symbol of the belief through a large part of tlic Rointm world. 

That which was the peculiar excelleneo and strength of Chris- 
tianity was at the same time its weakness — its absolutely and 
exclusively moral and religious spirit: its reserve, its modesty so 
to speak, which shrunk from, whicli refused to answer, much on 
which the Oriental religions and the phiIoso])hy of the (ircoks 
dwelt as an essential, as an attainable part of human knowledge*, 
and of perfect religion. A religion which made no physical or 
metaphysical revelations — must not presume to displace a religion 
or a pliilosophy which professed to interpret all such problems. 
The plain sublime truth of the one Cireat Creator, the Father and 
Ruler of the worhls, as taught in the Churches, was a meagre 
and unsatisfactory doctrine to those who had been discussing in 
the schools what G^id was — on^i or more of the elements — or all 
the elements combined — whether fire or water — whether coexistent 
with or anterior to the qriginal ynntter. The Omnific Word, by 
which, according to St. John, the h’ather made the worlds, seemed 
at once to accoiid with, but could not be allowed to supersede tlje 
countless theories about the l)pm'iurge ; whether he were one of 
‘ the long <‘hain of OHins emanating from the Sole Supreme, the 
Primal, the Dark, the Ineffable, or a hostile and, as commingled 
with matter^ a malignant Being. The connexion and ••mutual 
relation of the visible and invisible world, of the staiTy heavens 
and the earth; the mystic powers of numbers; the prophetic 
functions of words and letters ; allegorical interpretations of tlie 
Greek mythology — all was to be blended and fused into Chris- 
tianity. 
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tianity. Discomfitecl philosophy aifcl discomfited superstition 
would come to terms; aind providt»d that Christianity would 
ainjcably coalesce, and allow full scope for the wildest specula- 
tioii, tiicy would admit at least much o^J the language of the new 
religion. They would receive the sacred books with this pri- 
vilege of unlicensed interpretation though some of them are 
accused of throwing off all the severe ^constraint of Christian 
morals — while some no doubt, though on different principles— 
principles which afterwards worked too deeply into monastic 
C’hrisitianity — vied witli and transcended the followers of the 
simple Oospel in their austere asceticism. ^ 

With this view, which deserves perha(J)s to be wniught out at 
greater length than our spac:c will permit on the present i>ccasioD, 
<'oincidcs the fact liroadly staged by (libbon, that Gnostic Chris- 
tianity spread chiefly ajxiong the higher and more opulent classes. 
Initiation, it should appear, into the Basilidiaii mysteries, as into 
the Elcmsiniau and Isiac*, was a costly proceeding.* 

The autlmi' of the work liow before us, at the imperfect open- 
ing of his fourth ]>ook, appears in conflict with a certahi school, 
who had mingled up the Chaldean astrology witli Christianity. 
On astrology itsedi he makes an onslaught with vigour and suc- 
c'oss. The impossibility of calculating horoscopes is shrewdly and 
effectively demonstrated, but with a particularity of detail some- 
what curious to tliuse who rei*ollect the persona) history of Origen. 

1 low is it, he asks in one sentence, that since the nativities of so 
many nmst have exactly coincided with that of Alexander tJie 
G ri'at, none other was so fortunate as ^\lexander ? He soon, how- 
(‘\er, gets beyond his de])th ; confounds astronomy with astrology; 
and offers a memorable examplct>f the great truth, s^pplicahle in 
every age of Christianity, that, if philosophy should respect the pro- 
vince f)f religion, religion should no less respect that of philosophy. 

It is not more unwise to demand scientific demonstration on articles 
of faith, than to decide scientific questions ou^of the Bible. He 
taunts no less distinguished men than Archimedes, Hipparchus, 
and Apollonius, with discrepancies in their res]>ective calcu- 
lations on the distances of the planets — and# tlien winds up 
with this impotent sneer against, perhaps, the highest name in 
Grecian science, that of Ptolemy, ‘ Who ^ill not be amassed at 
the thought and toil spent on these calculations ? Tliis Ptolemy, « 
who has io carefully studied these things, is not altogether an use- 
less person. I am only grieved by this, that, being of modern 
timers, he could be of no sci-vice to the sons of the GKants, wlio, 
knowing nothing of these lAeasuronfbnts,* thought that the heights 

* Compare Muntei^ Primordia Eccleun Afcicanffi, p« 22, note. 

of 
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of heaven were near us, and endeavoured to huild their tower 
to reach them. If he had bi*cn there to instruct them, they 
would not thus have laboured in vain. O idle toil of knowledge, 
that puffs up the soul.\, O faithless faith, which is no faith! 
that Ptolemy shoijjd be thought the wisest of men by those who 
cultivate this kind of wisdom!' £l» fJLaraio^ovoi/ xai 
(fvttiwscojs aal , a^tVroi/, iva •ravTwv nroXe/^aTor crofor 

'vopc.ft^igrai Trapoi nrois tvv o/xotav <TQftav rKTxriHoai (p. 50 ). 

Origen no doubt, when be? hat| written this last sentence, felt as 
much complacency, as confident an assuiSince of superiority, as 
the Inquisitor whcjiji he refuted Galileo by the authority of the 
Clmrcli and by the dungeon — as the Dean of York when he has 
finished a pamphlet to demolish Sedge wick or Lycll. 

Origen is more fortunate in dealing with those who, after the 
fashion of Pythagoras, formed a philosophy out of numbers and 
the letters of words ; who set up for prophets on the reputation of 
one lucky hit out of many, but were utterly and sh.-uncdc'ssly 
regardless of their perpetual failures. Our friends addicted to 
phrenology, mesmerism, clairvoyance, idcx'trobiology, who chih 
together the? stories of their scanty successes with such zealous 
activity, must permit us to submit this pivdiction of their pro- 
ceedings in the? original G reck : — ofxoiovf Tioyovs ipxvtffdfJLsvoi 
Ttvsf d7ro7rKoc,voj<Tiv v^oyya;(TTiKou^ exuTOVf ^offfXovTey, ’eerfi’ 

oTc Tov 9 roXXa fxxyrsuEaBai £v ^wiTeyj^'ivovrei-, xal tm /xev to7s 
sroXXoTr dvoTSuyfxxfTi ixri al^oufxsvoiy 5s Tai svl tyxoptwa^ovrsy. ' 

We must say of all wliiinsical nonsense the ancient science of 
numbers is the most whimsical — if indeed it was ever adduced 
witli gravity. As explained and applied by Origen, it has much 
more to do with the interprchit'ion of Homer than of the IBihlc. 
Certain powers are assigned to certain letters; and Patroclus 
killed Sarpedoii, not borause he was a better warrior, and wore 
the armour of Achilles, Imt because the letters of his name made 
more monads. On jlic same principle l\)lydeuces floored Amycus 
in the boxing-match. The affair of Paris and Mcnelaus seems to 
have been doubtful. Al^Jsvo/jor iniglit even have won the \ictory 
as he won hlelen ; but ITagis-, having fewer letters in his name to 
multiply, couW only escape through the aid of VVnus. We liave 
then a long list of the'^nodily and tnentd qualities which belonged 
to men born under different constellations. We are not learned 
enough in that lioroscopic science which Lord Brougliaili and the 
Socic?ty for the I^romotion of Useful Knowledge liave^ but so 
recently routed out of our c'oinmon almanack, to know whether its 
hierophants boasted of proplifetic succession from the old Roman 
times. We ghc as the briefest the type of those bom under 
Pisces: — ‘ They are of a moderate stature tike Jish ; sharj) foreliflad, 

thick 
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thick hair ; often become grey very carl} . By nature magnani- 
mous, simple, passionate, frugal ; great talkers ; in early youth 
given to sleep; deterniined to do everything for themselves; held 
in honour; bold, jealous, accusers of •others, versatile, worthy 
of love, dancerSy scr\ iccable friends.’ • • 

The subsequent jxirt of this book,* if fully and accurately tnms- 
lated — (no easy task ! for the text is iinitilated and coiTupt — the 
subject matter intricate and abstruse) — would be infinitely more 
curious an<l diverting. It descimbes many of the conjuring tricks, 
which the Gnostic heretics, as we presume wc arc to understand 
from Origen, did not scruple to borrow Jrom* the heathen adepts. 
We have detailed accounts of the manner in which boys w'erc 
made to see frightful visions — (w'e must not forget our Egyptifui 
lads in modem days, and stoi^cs nearer home) — to repeat words as 
fn>in the gods, conveyed to their ears by artificial pipes ; receipts 
for \arious kinds of invisible ink — which became visible when 
necessary for the trick; wc jearn how to mak|| lambs seem to cut 
OiT their own heads ; how to make thunder ; how men* w’erc to 
thrust their hands into boiling pitch, and walk over hot coals ; 
how to make the gods appear to their wondering votaries ; 
yi^sculapius — (the poetical invocation of this god is, we believe, 
quite new) — in a flame of fire ; Artemis, the huntress, with her 
hounds, &c. iStc. We select (requesting from our friends of 
more rigid sc'holarship some indulgem ?*, as it is our design to make 
our version as intelligible as wc may to tlm common reader) first, the 
act of divination by a dish — — afterwards a few other 
kindred conjurations. ‘ rta\'uig j)rej)ared a room, closely shut up, 
and jiainted the roof deep blue^ (xi/avw tov opo<pov 
certain number of vessels of deep blue colour are introduced and 
ananged around it, and in the middle is placed a stone dish, 
full of water, whicli by the reflection of the blue looks like the sky. 
The floor has a hidden trap ; and the bottom of the <lish being of 
glass, the accomplices in a secrefr cliamlier bfflow show whatever 
forms tlie magician announces tliat the gods and goddesses are 
about to assume. C^n these the poor gull gaze^ and in liis aAve 
and iimjizement believes whatever the magician chooses to tell 
him.’ The author proceeds with his rec^pt to Trnake a deity 
appeal in a flame of fire. ‘First, the magician draws on the 
wall wJiaJever form is required, and then secretly smears it with 
an oinlmcni cjomposed of Laconicum and Zacyntliian Asphaltus. 
Then, as* if to lighti^n tlic chamber, a torch is whirled al^ut till 
brought in c ontact with the .wall ; when the ointment catches fire, 
and burns briskly, and so the God appears in a blaze.’ A more 
imposing trick was to ^lakc Hecate fly all on fire through the 
heavens. ‘ First, having concealed an accomplice in a certain 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. , N place, 
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place, tlio mafyicion leads emt his dupes, promising to show them 
the goddess riding in flames through the air. He has made sure 
that it is a night without a moon ; and enjoins them to take great 
care of their eyes di recti j the light appears in the lieavcns. They 
are to cover their faces, and to fall flat upon the ground, till he 
calls to them/ He then utters this giand invocation, which we 
request our fair readers, who have not aspired to learn, and our 
country readers who have forgotten their Greek, to have Mntoried’ 
to them in all its sonorous and almost untnmslatcablc awfuliicss. 

Ncprcptiy, r£, *:al ovpavtri /loXc 

rpioBiri^ <l>Ut(rtj)Ope, vvkTEfwtf^oirTj : 

'E^0p>) fiEv fioToc, vvKTOc T( UQt tratpij, 

Kaipovtra <rKv\a.Kif»v vXaKfj re mi cti/«are (potv^y 
rikViTf (Trei\ovaa k€it iipia TedyriwrotVy 
** Xi^aroc ifjiEipovtra, Ov-qroltri (pfpovtrn : 

Topyw, mi Mopju^ Km Mi/riy (orig. ^Ivriprj) mi IToXv/uop^f. 
EXtloic EVayrr^oQ ifp* fifXETtprjtTL OvfjXai ^ — 

We venture tlu' following rude version : — 

Triple Goddess, Bomba come ! 

Of earth and iK'a\cn and nether gloom ; 

By the wayside thine the seat, 

And wheresoe’er three highways meet ; 

Boiu-er thou of ilasliing light ! 

Walking ill the depths of night, 

Hater of the snn*s glad power, 

Comrade of the (kirkitoinc hour ; 

Ihjoiciiig in tlie savage howl 
And the blood o*' bandogs foul ; 

^riiou above the dead that walkest. 

O’er the dismal barrows stalkest, 

For the hi nod- libation red 
Athirst, sad mortals’ direst dread — 

Gergo, iMorrno, and the Moon ! 

Come ! p>»pitiou.s come, and soon I 
Tlioiisniul-foniied, arise, arise, 

And share oiir sohmin sacrifice ! 

As he utters these vordb, fire sticn whirling tlirough the air ; 
the spectators, shuddering at tlie stiangc siglit, cover up tlieir 
eyes, and throw tliemselves down on tlie ground Jii silence. But 
the telling part of the tric-k is to come. ‘The accomplice, liid<1en, 
as befoi-e •said, has a hawk or a vulture <’overed Avith tow ; — when 
he hears the incantation resul, he .sets it on fire, and lots it fly. 
The bird frightened by the fire soars up and flutters with the 
utmost rapidity : the foolish people, thivking that they have seen 
a god, run away and hide themselves in terror. The bird, blazing 

all 
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all the while, goes wheeling about here and there, and sometimes 
sets fire to houses or farm buildings. Such is the divination 
of these magicians.’ 

The invocations to /Rsculapius and %o Hecate, the latter of 
which we have extracted, are by no means tln^ only fragments, 
certainly not the finest, oT Greek p<frtry scattered through this 
volume. The author, in his view of the Original Gnostics, con- 
trasts the origin and nature of man according to the .sect of the 
IVaasscmes (from Nahash the serpent, obviously the mystical 
Ophit(»s of later writer^ with the notions of the Greek poets. 
The Gnostic or Ophite Adam was c*lewly the Adam Ca'drnon 
of the C'abbalists. For the Greek legend of the birth of man he 
quotes the following nohle passage of Pindar. We accept, of 
c-ourso, the restoration adopted in his note by IM. Miller, as the 
result of the conjef:lurc5 of ‘the learned ’ — 

* It ‘Ht 

ytn uv^mkev uvOpioirov ror IvfyKft^ih’a #.a\ov yepac 
a^/£f)r)y Kcii OnjtluXnvc iOiXonra yfrt- 

-a-OitL yeveCtij. XnXtTriir c* Efrrly evpelv — 

(ArrtoTf)o0jj.) 

FiTf linnorotfriy ^AXaXKOfurfu/^ Xifiyac Katjnaffiooc 

Trniorof, itvO^iWTo/y avEffxtVj 
tirt KovpfiTEc loHLOi taav, datny yi yoc, 
ij Kopvfiayravj 

ouc Ttirt TTfnoTovq VcJf v£yopn(jivfic ftfipX ttrravovTat:*^ AXioQ : 

Ut (if)u ka) TTpofftXu yaloy ITtXaffyo Apkacta, 
if 'Vapldc niki/rop’ ^EXevmc * 

)/ KftXXiTrnica Aii/iyo^ nppi/rofy irfki'tiJtTe Kufieipoy dpyiojy : 
eiTt lI«X\nra «l>Xcypa7oj' ^AX^voyt'/, ^ 

TTpEfTparnrify Opatrvyviaty TiydyrMy. 

( KTTfciSo^.) 

TTpiOToyovny Aiftve^ o' avr ’Ifip/kirrrt Kpftrtpdy 
tfutaiy au)(fnfpMy TtoUoy iivdcvi'Ta yXufc,ct-^ 

-«C €i7rap^aa‘0ai ftuXayov Aide. Aiy^ 

-Trrw di Kui rvy NttXoCj iXvr ETTiXtTrai- 
-ytoy vypfj (TftpKiiVfiEyay 0£p^ora’^, 

(,U>yT ttVOtOOt. 


Strophe. 

first bare the Earth 

Man her majestic birth, 

Rejoicing that to her was given the grace 
To be the inotlier of that gentle race. 

Beloved of lujaven ! But hard it is to know— 

Antistuophe. 
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Aktismophe. 

Whether within the deep Boeotian glen, 

On clear Cephisus’ strand, 

Bose Alalcdjneneus, the first of men ; 

Or the Oouretae upon Ida’s side. 

That race divine ; or yet nwre old, 

The Co’-ybantes in tlie Phrygian land, 

Did first the Sun behold 
Spring lip like trees in^ beauty and in pride. 

Dill first Arcadia her Pelasgu i bear, 

Pelnsgiis, elder than the moon ? 

Or hoar EKnisis bear her mystic son, 

Diaulus, in the Rarian haunts tu dwell ? 

Or Lemnos that bright boy so fair, 

‘ Cabeiros, him the ftire 

Of the dark orgies, whicli no tongue may tell ? 

Or earlier bare Pallene rude 
Alcyoneus, nursed in PIdegraean fire, 

The eldest of tlic liuge-linibed giant brood ? 

Epode. 

Nor less doth Libya boast, tliat fir^t of all 

From her jiarclied plains diil strong larbus rise, 

Prom his own tree the acorn fruits that fall 
Unto great Jove to bring, swxet sacritiec! 

Nilus ill Egypt still, as in old time. 

Under her genial iiiHiience, moist and warm, 

To embodied life licr ricli prolific slime 
Kindles, and quickens into liujuan form. 

To tliat. distinguished scholar, M. Selineidcwin, we owe the 
aiTangcinent, and also the few conjectural amendments in tlie fol- 
lowing splendid fragments of a iiymii concerning that mystic per- 
sonage whom Catull usi* has sung in what (whether it be or be not a 
translation more or loss free of some rireek Dithyianihii*) is cer- 
tainly the noI)lest«lyric poem hi the Latin language : — Stiper alia 
vectus Atys celeri rate maria, 

Eire KpfcVnw yfvoc, ttre Aiec pakapocy 
P«ag peyaXtj^, 

* ^iitp^rh ukovfTpa Ttac, 

^Arriy iri KttXovfri^piv ^Jitrtrvpioi 
rpiTTodriToy *'ACwyiyf 
oaiov o’ AtywTrroc iirovpariov 
pVPijQ KcpaCi "liXXijyec S’ O^iay, 

Eo/w0p^Kec Aedp oej3ttirptoVy 
Maiovioi Kopvjiavra KAt oi 
ttWorc ficv noTTTrav, irore C* av viKVVy 
ri Bioyvriroy aKaptroVy 
rj ^Xofpov tTT&\vv apridiyray 
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^ or TToXvfjapTToc triKrep * 
d/jivySa\oc dyepa trvptic-dy, 

^ 

Tlie second canticle runs thus : — • 

*'Arnr i:\yirit> tov Peiijc 

ov Kta?wv(t»^ trvfi 

ovo' rcrX(dr iSaiCiir 
liuvpj/rtop fivKTrfTci : 

dXX* iic ^oi/3e/ay ^i^ia 
fiovtrav tpopftiyywvj evoi, 

Evdpf Ar liar, wc 
wc froifiily Xevkwp atrrpoty. • 

A few lines of these stanzas we have ventured to fdl out, on 
our own conjectures as to their mythical purport. 

Son of Satufh ! Son of Jove ! 

Or born of mighty l?hea^s love. 

Holy name, tliat houiids so dear 
^I\) that ancient Rlicni’s ear! 

Thee the old Assyrmn.s all 
The thrice-vvept Adonis call. 

To thee for name liatli Egy’pt given 
The holy horned !Moon of heaven. 

Thou the Serpent-god of Greece — 

The aJl-revereiiced Adam thou of Samothraco. 

Thee the Lydimis, Phiygian^*, tlw^e 
Invoke, the Corybantic Deity • 

Thee Pappas now, and iiou the Dead ; 

Now lifting up re-bom the godlike heiid ; 

Unfruitful now on barren <le.sert brown. 

Now the ridi golden harvest mow ing down ; 

Or whom the blossoming a]mond-trc« 

Brought forth on the free hills the piper blithe to be. 

« « * « 

Atys, old Rhea’s son, I sing, 

Not with the wild bells’ clashing ring* 

Nor Ida’s fife, in whose shrill noise 
The old Coureta' still rejoice ; • 

But with the mingling descent meet 
Of Piunbus’ liarp, so soft, so sw'cet^ 

Evan I Evan ! Fan I call ! 

Evan ! the wild Bacchanal ! 

* Or that bright ShephenI that on high 
FcJds the white stars up in the silent sky. 

VVe were somewliat disappointed, as Origen accuses Marcion 
of having derived his wliole system from Empedocles, that we 
have not found more eiLtracts from his great philosophic poem. 
Thc/e are but few lines, and those not of much worth, which were 

not 
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not already well known, ind to be read in the collections of 
Sturz, or of Kars ten. 

The extent and value of the accession to our knowledge on the 
curious if somewhat unjjrofith.ble history of Gnosticism, and its 
endlessly branching sects, from this treatise, can only be ascer- 
tained from a close amt laborious comparison of its statements 
with those of Irenapus (vdiose w'ork, it should be observed, Origcii 
Jiad rea<l), of Epiphanius, of Theodoret, and with all tlie multifari- 
ous notices scattered over the writings of tlie earlier Fathers. This 
inquiry lii*s across the threshold of Chrfktiaii history ; the stu- 
dent must thread l^is intrif*atc and perplexed way through it, or 
he w'ill he utterly unable lo trace witli any satisfactory result tlie 
]>rogress and < level ojunent of more genuine Christianity. Within 
its ilark borders must be sought many of the jnost influoulial 
]n’iiiciple> which have since operated in the n^alms of religion. 
Out of (luosticism sprung more or less remotely all the later 
heut'sies. lu'en within what has c*alled itself the Chureh, liow' 
much, having no coniu'xion with tlie primitive element ol the 
Gosjiel, is of Gnostic parentage ! 

It appears to us, on a hasty and of necessity somewhat cursory 
A jew, that thc'rc* are some reinaiKahle discrepanci(‘s in the state- 
ini'iits of this tr(*atise. We find in it, howewer, passage's of no 
disputable imjiortance — which may thro\v light on thc‘ obscurest 
problems of Gnosticism N.imes hitherto eithc'r absolutely un- 
known, oi lurking in sonic* obscure conu'r of Patristic theology. 
licTc assume prominence and authority. 

We shall confine oursehv'^s to some observations on him, whom 
almo^t all anticpiity has leeognised as the Father of (Christian 
Jieresy, the* llero, as Ileauscjbrc** has called liini, of the Romance 
of 1 Ic'ivsy, Simon Magus. I’crhaps tlie luirrow view which 
is the thesis of Origen’s work, that all thc'se hcMc'sic's wc'rc but 
transmutations of theCJnvk svstc'ins of philosophy, is most ohjcc- 
ticiiiahlc' as rc*gards,thc Sronaritqfi Magus; although tlieie appc'ars 
to have bcM'ii more* of a Gi’t'^'k, — nay, stiangci as it may sound, of an 
llomcn'ic’ elemcmt, in his,n<^: ions than has becai e-ener.dlv sujiposod. 
At tlie outsc't of* the refutation of Simon we line! a nanm nc*w lo 
us, but W'hich#socmis to ha\e been of some.* importance, at legist to 
liave given rise to a niost extrav&gant Ic'gend. As Simon Magus 
avc-rred iiimself in some sense to be fiod, so did Apsethus of 
Libya. The foolish Libyans saiTific'cd lo Apsethus, jJersuadt»d, 
as they thought, by a voice fiom lieaven. The trick was in- 
<*redibly gross. Apsethus shut up togctlier a great miinbor of the 
parrots which abound in that couiAry. He taught them all to 
say ‘Apsethus is a Gcid.' ITethen turned themlcjose, and every- 
where throughout thc^ district, nay far beyond its bounds,^ the 

report 
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report spread anti was credited that ^voices from Heaven had 
announced Aj^sethus to be a God. A shrewd Greek, however, 
detected and ere lonpf eounterwt)rked llie plot : he caught some of 
the parrots, and taught thein a new ‘ ul^erance’ — >iz. ‘ Apsethus 
sliut us up, and forced us to say Apsfthus is a God." The 
Libyans, Ijcaring this *«j)alinodia ’ ff>f the parrots, seized and 
burned Apst thiis. • 

The gravity^^with which Grigen relates this absurd story, and 
turns it against Simon, we mu^Jt acknowledge easts some sus- 
picion on his relation df Simon s own acts and doctrines. This 
l(‘gend of Simon (for legend we must jwesvine t(» call it) was 
liitherto c*hi(*fly known from Ireiiauis and from those remarkable 
religit)us fictions whieli pass under tlie nam<* of Ciementina — the 
llecognitions and Homilies of (dement. Origen seems tojilecide 
one point, which has ^o divi(l('<l the learned, that Widch in his 
History of Heretics (Ketzer-Geschichte), the fairest and fullest 
book on this subject, declines to g«\e any opinion upon it — namely 
wh(‘t]jer there w<*re any writings which in subst'qiient times 
passed current inulcr tiu* name i)f Simon. Origen (piotes more 
thaji once an ‘ Araotpacrif,’ bearing Simon’s nam«‘, and which 
must liiive been commonly acc<»ptetl so late as Origc'n’s day as 
the arrredit(*d exposition of Simon’s opinions. Of this legend 
there are two distinct parts, resting on different authority : 1st, 
the journey of Siirion to Kottk*, and his deification by th(‘ Kjripcror 
Claudius; 2nd, his conflict with Sf. IVtcr at Koine, his attempt 
to fly up into the air, and Jjis fail, !»' w'hich lie broke his neck 
and di<*d. Tiie first part of the lej^'ud, it is well known, rests 
till a jiassage in .Justin Martyr’s apology, who appeals to an 
ins(Ti])tion, Simoni Deo S<mcfo. Tliis strange story passed 
current in tlu' older uncritical period ; it was ri'ceivcd by Koinan 
Catholic writers of no less name thnfri Tillernont, Massuet, 
Foiririni ; by Protestants as learned uh Ilev<‘ridge, ITainmoml, 
f’ave, and Sjiencer. Even AiWon aad Fleury did not 

venture to av^ow their manifest ilisbclief. It was rejected as 
a fable by later and inori* severe inrp.iircTs — espeeiall} after 
th(‘ discovery of a stone with thi* inscript hiii to a Sabine 
Heity (Simon! Deo Sanco) — by Dnpiii,^ V alcsrtis, Mafitd, of 
the llf’jiian (diurcli; b\ Grabe, tin* Basnages, Le Clere, Bud- 
deus, Mosheim. Sober students wdll now hardly do more than* 
inquire fnto the origin of tijc myth. To this first story we 
can disc'oviT no allusion iii the presemt w'ork. Tlie second 
])art of the legend, the conilict with St. Peter at Rome, and Its 
disastrous end in the death of Simon, is ni)t found c^arlier than in 
writers of the fourth century. Roman Catliolic writers lun e been 
of epurse less willing to abandon this tale — although, as res]'ects 

external 
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external authority, it is evrfn worse supported than the former. 
Those who have doubted, have disguised their doubts in prudent 
hesitati<in, — e. (j, Valesius, Calmet, Cotelerius. By most Pro- 
testant writers it has beeiY thrown aside as unwortliy of any re- 
mark ; — while by Jttig, IJeausobre, and Mosheim, it is supposed 
to have grown out of a *stor^ in Jlion Cassius and in Suetonius 
about a Hying conjuror aj Rome in the days of Nero. In this work 
w'e find a diifcrent version of the legend, and one, as far as our 
recollection extends, altogether new. Origen relhtes, that St. 
Peter and Simon Magus encountered at Rome ; Simon deceived 
many persons by his magic arts, and was resisted by St. Peter ; 
but of his attempted Hying into the air there is not one w'ord. 
‘ At length Simon went to * * [unfortunately the word is ille- 
gible], sate under a phine-tree, and l>egan to teach. Being hard 
pressed bj his adversaries, he offered to.be buiied alive, ile- 
elaring that he would rise again on the thinl day. He ordered 
his disci ph*s to dig a grave, and to bury him. They did as 
they were ordered ; but there Simon bas remained till this day 
(5 Se oc7rifji,£iyev eaiy v'Ov), for he was not Christ.’ 

We shall not be wulder ourselves and our readers with an attempt 
(desperate in such space as we can afford) to reduce the strange and 
discordant doctrines, exhibited as those of Simon Magus, to order 
and hfirmony. Wc will only gather into one brief statement the 
sources which Origen indicates, or from which appear more or 
less clistinetly to have s])rung, this wild thougfi not absolutely 
incoherent, certainly not unimaginative system. The Samaritan 
Magus draws indifferently from Herac'litus tlic Dark, j)erliaps 
from Anaxagoras, from the Oriental or Cablmlistic Anions, from 
Homer, from* the books of Moljes — allegorically interpreted — 
and even from the Gospels. Simon knew nothing of the theory 
almost universal among* the later Gnostics, and by many writers 
supposed to have originated with him, the theory so irrecon- 
cileably hostile to tl^c Jews, why^h held the Jewish theocracy to 
be the manifestation, the Alosaic Law the code, of the malignant 
Demiurge. On the contrary, Simon’s first axiom was dcuived 
from the book of Deuteronogiy — ‘ God is a burning and con- 
suming fire.’ *Fire with him was the primal, parental deity — 
according to. his description, infipnite power, dTripxvros 
•This fundamental principle he wrapped uji in antitlieses boiTowed 
from Heraclitus and Empedocles. From this deity cmafiatcd, or 
manifested themselves, his six TEons, male and fc^male, and these, 
with the ori^^inal, the Spirit of God, which moved upon the waters, 
made up the mystic seven. The Mosafe creation, Eden, Paradise, 
the four rivers, are all wrought into a confused and, as it appears 
here, unintelligible allegory, into which,’ strangely enough, ^rc 

interwoven 
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interwoven the lost sheep of tlie Oospcls and the axe at the root of 
the tree. But Simon was not content with allegorising the books 
of Moses ; he allegorised the poets, the Trojan war, the wooden 
horse ; the Helen of Troy was in *som^ way the type, if not the 
previous incarnation of his mistress Hejena. .His mistress was 
not only this, but also the lost sheep, which he, the Supreme Power 
uTTeq vnyreuv) had redeemed — a tyj)e of the redemption of 
mankind by himself. His own Helena he had bought, and lived 
with her, and framed this fable (jpt of respect for the morals of his 
disciples. His disciplbs, however, according to the charge per- 
petually brought by the ortliodcix agiiinst thp Gnostics, followecl 
bis licence, and proclaimed universal concubinage as perfect love. 
We may add thcit the assertion — no older, we belicwe, in writings 
hitherto extant, than AugusHne’s — that Simon proclaimed himself 
in Judaea as the Son, in Samaria as the heather, among the other 
nations as the Holy Ghost, appears in tlie pi’osent treatise in the 
same express w'ords. 

And men, educated, intelligent, aeutc, reasoning men W'ore 
found in vast numbers to believe, to enrol themselves as believers, 
to devote their lives, to form lasting communities, to die (for 
some ol* the (inostic sec’ts had their martyrs) in defence of 
opinions, according to our habits and inodes of thought, so wild, 
ificongnioiis, contradictory, absurd^ of baseless and <'iinflicting* 
theories,* which seemed carefully to gather and condense all the 
monstrous <'orriiptions, the extravaganf assumptions, the unrea- 
soning reasonings, of misinterpretcfl ('hristianity and misapplied 
philosophy. 

What then is to be our conclusion ? l"hat adventurers — that 
philosophers in the sc'hools, findiiig their hearers weary of their 
old worn-out disputations — tljat self-appointed instruc^tors of man- 
kind, stimulated by the inexhaustible and unappeased craving of 
the human heart and mind for some intellectual, or imaginative, 
or moving religion — stimulated Jiy the success of Christianity, 
which they understood not, or cared not to understand — set up 
one after another their rl\al systems; that nuankind, rather than 
endure the total lilank left by the gradual ^xtinct^oil of all 
reverence for the old effote forms of faith, acquiestft*d in, allowed 
itself to bo occupied, amused, et’en stirred Tliy these excitements, 
and would receive even such religions rather than acquiesce in • 
utter irreftgiousneSs ? — Or was it tliat some at least of these systems 
had more real depth, order, ancl harmony, but were not understmid, 
or understood but imperfectly by the uninitiate ; that in these, as 
in all Eclectic systems, there is some real, but more apparent dis- 
crepancy ; that our practical western wisdom, which even in its 
Mysticism requires more clear and definite conceptions, and 

attempts 
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attempts to be logical an(^^ ctmsccutive in its wildest flights, 
cannot toinprehend that luxury of orientalism, that lawless 
creativeness of the religious imagination, that sublimation of 
words into beings, that iijri personation of ideal roni-eptions, that 
enibodimeiit of abstractions, that realisation of unrealities, which 
in some periods and in some regions bi'cctincs, if not the dominant, 
a widely prevailing religion ? — To these elements must be added 
a eertain proportion of what we consider as true (yhristiaiiity, 
with not a few lingering remnant^ of the old classical paganism 
and its picturesque superstitions. So* perhaps Cnostieism, 
if not more clearly /;oiii]>rehensible, becomes less absolutely im- 
c-onceivable ; we Jjave some dim and indistinct vision of the 
st)urres, the devclt)pments, the mm ifi eat ions, the poAier and 
vitality for nearly two centuries of “this obstinate antagonist — 
of this (even if we disjoin it from its mftro .vigorous aud en- 
during offspring, jVlaiiichcism) almost dangerous rival — of 
Christianity. 

Hut ineornparably the most curious and most iini‘Xj)ected dis- 
ro\cry in this volume is tluit glimpse, or more than glimpse, ot 
historical light which is thrown on a most obscure period in the 
liistoiy of thiristiaiiity, and certainly the* most ol)s< live paitof the 
histoiy ; tliat ol the Church in K<une, 'J^he annals of t!i(‘ (riiureh 
in Koine are, in truth, as far as authentic documents (or any 
t!iat can lay the l(*ast c'laiin to that title) are concerned, almost a 
total lilanlv from (.’lenient (asserted to ha\c been the immediate 
successor of St. Peter, wlio, as wc all know, was, according to 
(‘{‘c lc'sListical tradition, the iirst Tlishop of Rome) to Pcjjic V ictor 
(v.i). lU 2 -^ 05 ?), whom t!ie contrmers\ about the Kastei l^’estiAal 
bioiight out into distinct bistcjrical existenc'c. "riie false and 
exploded DecTctals have vainly endeavoured to fill up the chasm : 
eii'ii the' inartyrologies hre almost silent, or assign the name of 
niartyi to most of tlio Rishops of Rome witli that und i serin linat- 
ing \eneration which sliows th#ir total want of authority. After 
V^i( tor the gloom settles again upon the history of the (Jhurrii in 
Roiiu'. But among th« 1<‘W farts whieli rest on trustworthy 
grounds is the liAit of Origeii to Rome iluring the episcopate ol 
Z(‘phyriiuis, tite sucf^'^sor of Victor, a.d. 202-215). Kiisebius 
(vi. 14), speaking of Origeii uinfer Ids proper name of Adaman- 
tins, says tlmt he made a journey to Rome, at the time when 
‘Zephyriiins presided over the Roman C'lmrch,’ ‘He himself 
(lulds the historian) writes in these wouls: — JBchhj dchirovs to 
see the rerf/ ancient Church of Romc^ he vassed no long time there^ 
and returned to Alexamlria' — ^^i4ie work now before us suddenly 
reveals the rc*sult of Origeids journey; ^the state of Christian 
affairs in Rome ; the heresies and disputes which were distracting 
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the coinmiinity; the characters ofltwo successive Pontiffs — 
Zcphyrinus and Callistus I. ; the wliole life, not represented in 
the most favourable view, of the latter; the part which Origeii 
himscilf took in the prevailing contioveij^ies ; witli many incidental 
glimpses of Roman society ; all related \yith simple sincerity and 
with life-like real it), and — making, rf)f course, due allowances for 
any bias or})re]>ossession of which Origen ma}’ be justly suspected 
— with everv appearance of truth. 

The opinions t)( Noc'tus li^d made c’onsiderable progi'ess in 
Rome'. Xoetus was lljt‘ author, or one of the authors, of what was 
called tin* Patvipassian heresy — a luTOsy tlje prolific* jiarent of 
those coiitro> ersies cojiecining the Pi*rsonality of tlie Godhead, 
wdiieh for centuries dis.traete<l, and perhaps, l)y tlie powerful 
abilities which they brougllt out, strcngtliencd tlie Church. The 
hlsfoi\ of Nocfus^ha» hitherto been so obscure, that the (latent 
whicli lu' li\ed has be<‘n usually pliuvd above twenty years loo 
late ; and a w riter so fairly informed asTlu^odoiet has represented 
J\pjgonus (Kpigeiies) and Cleoiiumes, his followan*s and seholars, 
as his preeursois and teachers. A n;ccnt writer lias thus 
described Noetus : — 

‘ Noetus, an Asiatic, eitlier of Smyrna or Ephesus, had dwelt with 
such exclusive z(*al ou the unity of the GodJicad, as to absorb, as it 
WTie, flic whole 'Friiiity into oik* undivided and undisringiiished lieiiig. 
The one Siiiireine and Inipasdlihi Father united to himself the Man 
desus by so intimate a eon junef ion. th it the Divine unity was not 
destroyed, IJis ad^eIsarles drew tlie oneliision that, neeordiiig to 
this bhispiuMiiiiig theory, trie Father innst have siittered on the Gross, 
ami the ignominious name of i'alri}i.issians adheied to the few fol- 
low eis of this unpiospcroLis beet.’-*-J\tilnian’s» History nj' Christianity^ 
ii. 429. 

The latter scutenee is accurate; before* the days of f^jiipluinius 
and Augustine the Patripassians liad died out in despised ob- 
scuritv. Jbit in tin* days of (Vigen tlu‘y \M‘re neither few' nor 
uiiprospeious. Tlie scliool of (Jlcoinencs, the second &uc(*essor of 
Noetus, might boast of fw'o Jfopes ; ©aiiiely, Zephyviniis, who 
was decehed into the public avow'al of this o|i1nioii in the nmst 
crude and offensive foini — and ( ‘allistiis, wJio wjA comicetcd, as 
will appear, ev(ni more < losc*ly with the same scdiool. 

N<»otiis, JU'ccmling to Origen, had bewildered hims('lf with th(^ 
abstrusf^philosophy of Heraclitus the J)ark. J leraclitus among 
the Giwka> seems to ha^c enjoyed that fame*, of wliieli Hegel is 
said to liav(‘ made bis boast — ‘ There is but one man in Phirope 
who understands me, amf lie do(*s not understand iiu*.’ The 
doctrine of Heraclitus had another resemblance to Uc'gel’s — it 
seq^is to have been avast Pantheism, in which every tiling was 

everything 
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everything else — every o2ip(^.site was its opposite. But we must, 
be excused from after Noetiis into these unfathomable 

depths ; it is not our object so much to examine liis opinions, and 
the conceptions which led those opinions, as to state his tenets, 
as, acconling to ()rjgen,,they were openly maintained in Rome, 
while Zephyriniis presided of.er that Church. ‘ Clcoincncs and 
all liis school, invohinj^ many in this Heraclitcan darkness, assert, 
that He who in his passion was affixed to the cross ; who jrave 
up his spirit to hiins(*lf ; who died, yet did not die ; who raised 
himself up on the thinl da> ; who w'as hurie\l in the tomb, pierced 
with the spear, and transfixed witli the nails — w’as the (Sod and 
Father of the universe, ("allistus was t!i(‘ j>^*eat strength of this 
lieresy, a man of the subtlest wickedness, and master of all tlic; 
various, arts of deception (ev fravoDp70i‘, xs* 9 roixiXos- 

srXavriv); and Callistiis aspired to the Epist'ttpabtlirone.’ 

Of the inart^Tdoni of this (’allistus, under Fuseiauus, Prefect 
of Rome, (Jri^on fynos the followinj^^ account. Maityrdoui (in 
tlie ecclesiastic'al lanfjfuajjjc), we must warn our readers (if it were 
needful we could cpiote words ol Raroiiiiis on this point), by no 
moans implies of necessity the death «)f the (‘onfessor; it is (Ex- 
tended to any suflerin^s endured for the faith. Rut tlu* whole 
story of Callistus’ life, as now told by Ori«f('n, is so characteristic 
of the times, that we must translate tlu* passap^e, though rather a 
loiifi^ one : — 

‘ Callistiis Avaa the clomestie servant of a eertaiii Carpophoriis, a 
Christian in the household of Caj^ar. Caryiophorus intrusted to him, 
as a fellow Christian, a conshierahle sum of money, instructing liiin 
to lend it out at interest. Callistiis set up a bank for loans (rpciTrtfu) 
in what is called the Piscina Puhliea. A.t his bank in jirocess of 
time many pledges of widows and poor brethren were deposited, on the 
credit of the name of Carppphorus. But Callistus, having made away 
witli the whole, fell into difficulties. His proceedings Avere soon 
made knowm to Carpophoius, who immediately .said that he would 
call upon him for Ins'- accounts. When Callistus knew tliis, dreading 
the danger with whicli he was threatened by his master, he ran away 
tow^ards tiu' sea ; and tindkig a shiii in the port ready to set sail to 
the place of her d^^tination, got on board and engaged his passage. 
He could not, ko\ve\er^ eser pe dcfc'ction ; there Avere those Avho 
instantly er»mmnnicated liis flight * to Carpcjphorus. Carpophonis 
i2iastened to the harbour, and endeavoured to get on board the ship. 
She Avas in the middle of tlie liarbour ; the captain slackfaed her 
course, and Callistus, recognising his master, became despeA;at<E and 
leaped into the sea. But the sailors, jumping into the boats, took him 
up against his aaiII. A great cry was raised from the shore, and Cal- 
listus, delivered up to his master, Avas led back to Rome. His master 
threw him into prison (ek Trl/Trpu'oy). After« a certain time, it hap- 
pened tliat some of the brethren came to Carpophonis, entreating Iriiu 

to 
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to release the runaway from prison, for iie had confessed that he had 
money in the liands of certain pei^uii^, CarpopJioriis, being an upright 
hiaii (€i;Aa/J>ic), replied tliat he did not care for his own losses^ but for 
the poor people's pledgee for many had conic to Jiini in tears and said 
lliat they had trusted Callistiis with all tht property they had placed in 
pavm, entirely on the credit of In's name. Carpopfiorus, liow'ever, was 
persuaded to let him out, liut Oalli»»lfts, liaving nothing to pay, and 
tinding it iinjaissible, being carefully W'atoh^t], to make another escape, 
thouglit of some means of death : and, on the Sabbatli, pretending to 
go out to meet his creditors, lie went into the synagogue of the »Tews, ’ 
there assembled for vvorsliip, and stooil up and made a great disturb- 
ance. The Jew’s, upon this disturhance, fell violently on him, beat him, 
ami dragged him before Fuseianiis, preft'of of tlie city. Tliis was their 
charge: — The lioinans have granted us the privilege of reading in 
public the laws of our Fatliwiw ; but this fellow eamc in and interfered 
w'ith us, laising divisions, and ssiyiiig that lie is a Christian." l^i.scianus 
betraying his indignation at tlu^ charges brought against Callistiis, 
some one ran and told Carpophorns wliat was going on. He, making 
all liaste to tlie tribunal of the Prefect, cried out, “ 1 entreat you, niy 
lord Fuscianus, do not believe him : --lie is not a Christian ; ho is * 
only seeking some means of death, having made away with money 
belonging to me." 'flic Jews thought this a mere trick to screen the 
criminal from jusi ice, and continued to clamour witli more vehement 
hostility. The Prefect was moved by them, and having scourged 
Callistus, transported liiin to the mines in Sardinia. After a certain 
tinii*, other mai’tyrs* being there, Mareia, the godly (tjuXodeoc) mistress 
of Coinmodus, wishing to do some good w'ork, sent for the bb'ssed 
Victor, the bishop of the Chuich, anil iiupiired about the martyrs in 
Sardinia. Victor gave her all tJieir luimes, but left out tJiat of Cal- 
listus, being avvare of bis crimes. iM.ircia, Jjaving obtained the grant 
of her petition from Commodus, bitnisted tlie ordt^r foe their release 
to IJyaeinlhus, an aged cunucii, who .set sail witli it to (Sardinia, and 
delivered it to the Clovernor of the island. The Governor relcuseil all 
the prisoners except Callistus. Calli-ius Tell on his knees, and en- 
treated with tears to be released with the rest. IJyacintlius, yielding 
to his importunity, asked thi^> lavo«ir of the Gotiernor, asserting that it 
must liave been an omission on the part of JVlarcia, and promising to 
bear him harmless. The (jlovignor was p^Tsuaded to release Callistus 
also. Victor, however, was much p^ueved at what had taken place, 
but, being a kindly man, Jield his peace. Hut to av^iid rejiroacli (for 
the misdeeds of Callistus were Oif recent date) he sent him to live in 

Antiuiu, making him a monthly allowanee for his sujiport.' ^ 

• 

Aftcf the death of Victor, Zepbyriiius, to his ow^n misfortune, 
promoK'd C'allistiis into th<‘ ranks of tlic clergy, removed him 
from Antiuin, and sot him over tlie cemetery. The former edause 
of this sentence is not quite clear — perliaps corrupt. The latter 
runs etf to xoi/^y}T^§iov xars<rrini7s. On this passage, almost lite- 
i-ally translated, two observations may be made. The favour of 

xMarcia, 
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Marcia, the mistress of C^mmodus, towards the (/hristians is 
matter of histoiy. The Epitomator of Dion Cassius has this 
sentence singularly accordant with that of Origen : — laro^Birat 
avTn woXXa re vvlq \q^riavojv (rffou^ccfai, xal voXXi uvrov^ 
£^s§ 76 TTix£vai, ire ya! tw Kof^f^oS^ wav ^uvotfjLevvi (L. Ixxii. 

c. 5). But she IS said to hatip shown grtat zeal in behalf of the 
Christians, and to have /conferred on than many hauefitSj having 
unbounded poicer over Commodus, Tlic placing Callistus over the 
cemetery coiiici<les remarkably witjji the name of the famous cata- 
comb of Callistus near the Applan way, described in Aringhi’s 
Roma Subterranea (^yi. 12). It curiously confirms the opinion of 
Aringhi that this eemetcr}^ was older than the time of Callistus. 

Pope^ephyrinus is described in terms which we acknowdedge 
that Ave arc greatly surprised to find applied to aRishop of Rome 
at that early period, llic famous and sanguinary contest betw'cen 
Damasus and Ursicinus for the bishojirie was nearly a century 
and a half later, after Constantine, when the Pontificate had be- 
come a station of Avealth and dignity.* Origen was a man of the 
most profound piety, as far as we know', far from an ungentle and 
uncaiulid spirit. The consciousness of vast Alexandrian learning 
might have seemc'd to justify a proud notion of his own personal 
and intellectual superiority; the Oreck might have dcspisc'd (how 
far did he understand?) the ruder, less subtile, Ic^ss philosophic; 
Latin. Zeal for his oAvn views of Christian truth, the hc-at of 
controversy, might lia>c‘ sharpened and given something of a 
haughty and jicjremplory tone to his language. All this wo 
could understand. Rut not mcTcIy is tlwue no defeionce for the 
rank, the ofliice (what shall Ave sav of the infallibility?) of the 
Bishop of Rome, but the most ‘clcli berate coiitc*inpt, and more 
than coiitemjit, for the person and for the; theology of the; ruling 
Pontiff. Zephyrinus (p. 279) is an ‘ unlearned, ignorant man and 
Avorse than that, ‘greeidy of filthy lucre, w ho for gain permitted the 
Christians of Rome Jo crowd to tfae scliools of C’leomencs.' Nay, 
Zephyrinus, he; adds, Avas so entirely governed by the crafty and 
unpiinciplod Callistus as ,to resort to the'sc schools himself. In a 
secemd passage, ZcApliyrinus is not emly ‘ unl(*amed,’ but ‘ altogether 
Avitliout kuowUdge of the ti-rms anel definitions of the C^hureh 
(azrei^or ra-v ix)c>.r,'Ti*<7T*>ctov oqooy) AvVioin Callistus lc?el and governed 
^it hi^ Avill ; he is moree)ve;r ‘accessible to bribes, covetous of 
money.’ The Bishop, wo read, Avas thus the cause of** infinite 
divisions among the brethren ; ‘ shifting Ids opinions 'for his 
advantage — Sometimes, to conciliate their Irlendship, siding with 
the friends of truth — sometimes Avenng towards the tenets of 
iSabellius, whom he drove to extremities, when he might have 
kcjit him within Ixiunds.’ Zephyrinus ' did not disdain the 

admonitions 
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admonitions of Origen ; ‘ but when Me was alone with Callistus 
he inclined again to the tenets of Cleomenes, and declared them 
to be his own.’ Callistus even brought forward Zephyrinus 
to declare in public, ‘ 1 acknowledge q/w Godj Jesus Christy and 
none other beside hiniy that .was bom and sufiered.’ At other 
times Callistus said, ‘ It was not ^the Father that died, but the 
Son.’ ‘ So that there was endless confusion among the people.’ 
Origen resisted these doctrines with manly and stedfast resolu-* 
tion : when Callistus prevailed^witli the many, and Origen stood 
alone, C^allistus poured out all the secret venom of his heart, 
and called Origen a ditlieist. • 

Btit, if Origen expresses profound contempt for the feeble, 
wavering, misguided, avaricious Zephyrinus, his feelings towards 
Callistus darkened into w4mt he, no doubt, considered righteous 
hatred. The firs^ ac# of Callistus w'hen he obtained the <>l>ject of 
liis ambition, the bishopric of Rome, was the excommunication 
(ia^io/cTEv) of Sabellius as heterodox. ^ This he did from awe of 
me ; and in order to do away the reproach made against the 
Church, of erroneous opinions.’ J5ut, according to Origen, 
Callistus, though he obtained by his craft and subtlety nume- 
rous followers, fell from Sibylla into Charybdis, from one heresy 
into a worse : he ivas embarrassed by his own accusation of 
Origen as a ditheist, and pressed by Sabellius as having aban- 
doned his former laith. llje substance of this new heresy, which 
the profound student of (vliristian history will find in nearly a 
]>age fp. of nicely balanced theological metaphysics, seems 

to have been — that the visible, the man Jesus, was the Son; tlie 
Holy f xhost, comprehended wdthin the Son, was the blither : so 
that tlie Father suffered icitk tfie Son, but did not suffer as the 
leather. Thus ho thought that he avoided the imputation of say- 
ing that there were two Gods, Father and Son. ‘ So wavered be, 
backwards and forwards, from Sabellius to Thcodotus.’. 

But this speculative heresyf which till .the great contest of 
Athanasius and Arius had not assumed the awful and all- 
absorbing importance which it has sbjcti that time maintained 
in the CUiurch, is not the only charge brought* by the autlior of 
this treatise against the successor iff Zephyrinus.* Callistus 
is ncce.sed by Origen of liat^iug introduced, the Church of 
Rome of having sanctiDiied, universal laxity of morals, ^mort? 
particularly among the clergy. Origen, it must be remembered, 

Wo had almost begun tu entertain charitable doubts whetlier this OiLlistiis was 
the same wiili the successor of Zeplp’riiius. But on tlisit point the editor seems to eiiter- 
tniii no doubt, nor, on coiisideiiition, can we. There is a peculiarity in the expression 
relatiiif? tu his succession to the Bishopric — vofil{tay ov tOriparo (pp. 

2B8, 280); but exactly the«ai»e woiil is used of the episctmal aiiiiiiiiistratiou of 
Zephyriiiua— SieVew vofii(oyros tV iKK\7ialay (p, 279). 

. belonged 
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belonged to the more ausll;re school on all these questions. He 
may have rej^entecl of the rash act of his youtli, by which he 
secured himself against carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against s^l carnal indulgcncies. Callistus, appa- 
rently, on these points^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course ; he admitted all offenders to rept-ntance, and upon repent- 
ance granted them absolution. To our amazement wc find Origen 
setting uji a school in direct cjpposition to the Bishop in Rome, 
excommunicating certain iiidivicluals,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons tif>iibled in conscience for 
such offences, as wall as for heretical opinions, (]!allistus filled his 
own Church. ‘ This man too taught as a dogma, that if a l^shop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to b<3 
depose/1.’ What Origen esteemed a'^deadly sin .appears from the 
next sentcnc'c. ^ From that time men wli^r hjid been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to tlie rank of d(*acons, of priests, 
oven of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical ordcT chos4* to 
m.any, lie was allowed to remain in it as if he had committed 
no sin,^ The Apostle’s saying %\as quoted as justifying this — 
‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant.’ Tlie parable* 
of the Avheat and the t.ares, the ark of Noah wUi(‘li contained 
the clean and unclean, w’ere also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the inultituilc, by the 
concession of pleasures whic‘h ‘ Christ had not coiu:ecled,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places where C'allistus and 
Jiis partizans taught were thronged with e.ager votaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous ch.arge to come. Widows were 
permitted, i,f in the state implied by the strong expression of the; 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their own rank, but to t.ak<* to 
themselves a slave or a frceel man, whom they could not legally 
marry. Hence, aborlioh by means of drugs, and other cnorinitics 
to conce.al disreputable connexions. ‘ S(*e then,’ winds up the 
indignant Origen, to wLat a liieiglit of impiety has this law- 
less man .advanced, teachin«r adultery an<\ munler; .and yet they 
who blush not at tliesc misdeeds pr€*suin(; to call tliemselvcs the 
Catholic Churclt ; and many, thinking that they an; acting 
rightly, go wfth theip .all their length. They too first dared to 
administer a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
wonderful Callistus, whose school still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction with whom 

* We know not how otherwise to understand the plnose nWs Bh Kat M Karayvdiirtt 
€K$X.7iroi rris iKKKtitrias rjfiwy ytvofi^vot, i^<rxf^pV^atfTfS avrols rb 

BiBoffKoKttov auTou. This term, BiBatTKoArlay, or school of Christian tcachuig, is re- 
markable. Our lirst certain information as to a Church ~a huildirig set apart for 
Chtisliaij worship ai.d instruction— it is well known,” is from a passage in u heathen 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Severus. o 

they 
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communicate, admitting all toi indiscriminate communion, 
tlicir founder, Callistus, these me#are called Callistians.' , 

Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of these charges, in a' wel^^-known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially ^ after be had joined the 
Montanists, was of th& same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter o( his treatise De PudieiXid, are 
these words: — 

‘ 1 hear that an edict has been« promulgated, and that a peremptory « 
one. The Supreme Pofititf forsooth, the BUliop of Bishops, declares 
— I unit remit the sins of adultery and fornication to those who do 
proper pmance, (l*ontifex scilicet Maxinfhs, Episcopus Episcoporuni, 
dicit : Pyo et mairhia: et fomicationis delicla pcenitentid functis di- 
mitto).* ^ 

The Jesuit Petavius supposed this Pontifex Maximus to be 
the Pope Zepbyrinus: other writers, Gieseler for instance (vol. 
i. p. 287), have thought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only ajiplfcable to the West, and to Africa, the • 
province of Rome — (the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome) — had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Rome. They 
have tlierefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was tlic 
Bishop of Carthage who thus took on himself metropolitan power. 
We are not cpiite sure wheth<;r the dates of Tertullian’s writings 
arc so accurately ascertained as to preclude the supposition that 
the passage we ba\efj noted refers lathor to Callistus. Even if 
that should be the case, Zcphyriiius, ai ling so notoriously under 
the influence of Callistus, may have issued sucli an edict as Ter- 
tnllian recites. After all, possibly, this arcaimulation of haughty 
' tithes may be the bitter irony of rtullian, to introduces more 
emphatically the fierce? taunts with wbiib he as it were tears in 
pieces and txaniples on the oflemsivr edict, conehmining it and 
repiieliating it as a licence to all lust, in the very stronghold of 
the? most wicked ami shainelesse lusts. On, the whole, however, 
nothing can be more? striking than the e oiiicielencc between the 
two passages of tin? Phihsophoumem ayd the De Pudicitid. 

Such are the singular revelations* of wliat w« may presume to 
call up to this time* the jw'c-historic state of tlic diurcli in Rome. 

It is ]>y no means difficult to Account for* the loss in the West, 
until our own days, of this tix^atisc ; for tlie total ignorance of itss 
contevitf in the Latin Church ; for its scv hisiou in its owm untrans- 
lated fjceck. Origen, our readers are no doubt aware, though the? 
ablest, most pow^erful, most learned, most copiods Christian 
writer before the fourth cehtiiry, enjoyc?d but a doubtful and con- 
ti'sted reputation. lie was hardly dead before his fame became 
th§ object of as fierce* a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 
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belonged to the more austire school on all these questions. * He 
may have repented of fee rash act of his youtlj, by which he 
secured himself against carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against 2^1 carnal indulgencies. Cailistus, appa- 
rently, on these 5>oints^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course ; lie admitted all olfendcrs to repentance, and upon rc*pent- 
ance granted them absokition. To our amazement wc find Origen 
setting u}) a scdiool in direct opposition to the Tlishop in Rome, 
excommunicating certain individuals,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons troubled in conscience for 
such offences, as wall as for heretical opinions, Cailistus filled his 
own Church. ‘ This man too taught as a dogma, that if a IMshop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to be 
depose.d/ What Origen esteemed a^deadly sin appears from the 
next sentence. ‘ From that time men wlA) hjid been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, of priests, 
even of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical order chose to 
marry, he Avas allowed to remain in it as if he had committed 
no sin.' Th(j Apostle’s saying was quoted as justifying this — 
^ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant.’ The parable 
of the wheat and the tares, the ark of Noah whic*h contained 
the clean and unclean, were also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the? multitude, by the 
c?oncession of pleasures whic'h ‘ Christ Jiad not c'onceded,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places Avhere Cailistus and 
his ])artizans taught Avere thronged with ejigcir A'otaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous charge to come. WidoAvs were 
permitted, i,t' in the state implied by tlui strong expression of the 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their OAvn rank, but to take to 
themselves a slaA’e or a freed man, whom they could not legally 
marry. Hence, abortioh by means of drugs, and other enormities 
to conceal disrc^putable connexions. ‘ See then,’ Avinds up the 
indignant Origen, to wLat a ilieigUt of impiety has this law- 
less man advanced, teaching adultery and murder ; and yc‘t thc*y 
who blush not at these misdeeds presume to call themselves the 
Catholic Churett ; and many, thinking that they arc acting 
rightly, go with thciy all tiii*ir length. They too first dared to 
;ulminist(;r a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
“wonderful Cailistus, Avhose school still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction Avitu whom 

* We kno\f not how otherwise to understand the phrase rivts xal M xarayptitrei 
fK^Xrirot iKic\ri(ricks 8^* y€u6fi€yoi, ainots lK\4fiway rh 

SiSao-KaXcioi' aurov. This term, StSatr/taAetoy, or school of Christian teachuig, is re- 
rnarkablc. Our first certain information as to a Church -a huilding set apart for 
ClirtsUan worship and iiistruc1ioii<~it is well known,* is from a passage in a beatlien 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Sevenis. » 

they 
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they communicate, admitting^ all tot indiscriminate communion. 
From their founder, Callistus, these me#are called Callistians.^ 

Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of these charges, in a* wel^known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially ^ after lie had joined the 
Montan ists, was of thc^ same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter ot* his treatise De Pudidiid, are 
these words ; — 

^ 1 hear that an edict has been« promulgated, and that a peremptory ■ 
one. The Supreme Potitiff* forsooth, the B^liop of Bishops, declares 
— I will reniit the sins of adultery and fornlcqXion to those who do 
proper penance, (Pontifex scilicet Maxiiifbs, EpLscopus Episcoporum, 
dicit: P(jo etmachiceet fornicationis dvlicia pasnitentid funvtis di~ 
mitlo),* ^ 

The Jesuit T\davius supposed this Pontifex Maximus to be 
the Po})c Zepbyrinus : other writers, Gieseler for instance (vol. 
i. p. 287), have thought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only applicable to the West, and to Africa, the* 
province of Rom<i — (the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome) — had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Rome. They 
liave therefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was the 
Bishop of Carthage who thus took on himself metropolitan power. 
We are not quite sure whether the dates of Tertullian’s writings 
are so accurately asi;ertained as to preclude the supposition that 
the passage w'c have quoted refers lathor to Callistus. Even il’ 
that should be the case, Zephyrinus, ai ting so notoriously under 
the indiience of Callistus, may })ave issued such an edict as Ter- 
tullian recites. After all, jjossibly, this accaimulatipn of liaughty 
titles may lie tlie bitter irony of Tertullian, to introduc’c more 
emphatically the fierce taunts with which he as it ivere tears in 
pieces jmd trainjiles on the offensive <‘dict, condemning it and 
repudiating it as a liceric-e to all lust, in the very stronghold of 
the most wicke<l and shaiiielcssi lusts. On, the whole, however, 
nothing can be more striking than the coincidence between the 
two passages of the Philosophoiimcna a\^<l the Pe Pudicitid. 

Such fire the singular revidations* of what we may presume to 
call up to this time llie jnc-historic state of the Oliurch in Rome., 
It is by no means diflicult to Account for* the loss in the West, 
until our own <lays, of this treatise ; for the total ignorance of ite 
coiiteiitf ill the Latin Church ; for its seclusion in its OWTI untrans* 
lated Grtcvk. Origen, our readers arc no doubt aware, though the 
ablest, most powerful, most learned, most (opioils Christian 
writer before tlie fourth cefitury, enjoyed but a doubtful and con- 
testcfl reputation, lie was hardly dead before his fame became 
the ol)jc!ct of as fierce? a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 

VOL. LXM’IX. NO^CLXXVII. O With 
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with different weapons,— fi^ce and interminable polemic tracts. 
But it was not on the grdh question of the Personality of the God- 
head that the opinions of Origen were chiefly obnoxious. On 
this subject his definitions might want the severe and jealous 
pi-ecision of the post-Athanasian period. He was claimed, if 
not by Arius, by Eusebiu^ and the semi-Arians as on their 
side ; but he was also triumphantly adduced by Athanasius him- 
self as at least the linrbinger of rigid orthodoxy. In the long 
profession of faith which closes thjs book — a confession whicli we 
must leave it for the learned editor to (^>mpaTe minutely with 
the views of Origeij, elsewhere recorded — we can discover no 
expressions whicli it would be fair for the most rigorous theo- 
logian to except against in a 'pre-Athanasian writer. Other 
tenets of Origen certainly jarred havsldy against the dominant 
creed — ^liis notion of an infinite succession *ot creations, as many 
perhaps as might satisfy the portentous demands of modem 
geologists — his notion that the present state w^as part of a vast 
• purgatorial system — that finally the wicked, even the wicked 
angels, would be absorbed into the all-comprehensive love of the 
Great Creator. 

The wjlrfare ceased not with ancient times. Tlic question 
whether the soul of Origen is in hell was debated after the 
revival of letters, with eager zeal on both sides. Jiayle, in his 
shrewd, cold, characteristic article on Origen, giv«*s a summary 
of tlie controversy. Among th(j nine hundred propositions 
which John Pico Mirandula offered in the chivalrous s])irit of 
reviving scholarship to maintain against all comers, was the 
possible salvation of Origen. He was rebuked by tlio Church 
of Rome ; not only had the doctrine of Origen been rondcnincd 
by an CEcumenic council (the fifth), not only had ten distinct 
anathemas been uttered* against his tenets, but Ids person w%'is 
under the unrepcaled censure of tlie Church. A Jesuit, 
Stephen Binet, did pot venture ppenly to propound the milder 
doctrine ; he was forced to disguise his own manifest bearing, 
and set up, in his treqjlse, some of the most distinguislied 
theologians to debmte the doubtful point. The foreiiKJst advocate 
of Origen was* Erasmus — »'is determined adversary Baromus. 
Among the arguments one <vas this : That a good man, in a 

visloq^ obtained by tlie prayers of a holy hermit, beheld a .sort of 
hell opened before him, in which he saw, and heard aVoIl-call 
of all the more famous hcrcsiarchs, and among them sloodtOrigen, 
covered with hoiror, flames, and confusion. On the other hand, 
the side of critical suspense at least, wifs alleged a revelation to the 
Holy Abbess Mechtildis, ‘ that God would not let the world 
know what was become of Samson, Solomon, and Origen — (sin- 

gular 
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gular associates I) — in-order to strik^tc^^or into the strongest, the 
wisest, and the most learned men of this world, by keeping them 
in suspense and uncertainty.’ 

How far the publication of this treatise will affect that question 
in the estimation of some, we presume not to Conjecture : we fear 
that if it depend on a certain Church, his chance of getting out of 
hell will not be improved. The Piiilosophoumena of Origen 
may perhaps find a plac;c in the Index Expurgatorius by the 
side of Archbishop Whately’s Logic, and then, alas I for poor* 
Origen. For ourselves, as to the fate of Origen, we may have 
some lurking tenderness for a man of %uch unimpeachable Chris- 
tian holiness, though that holiness may have wTought itself up to 
ascetic austerity — some quiet admiration for a man, in his own 
time, of incomparable IceSning ; we may have some huiuble pre- 
sentiment that tine Cjod of infinite hive w’ill not severely visit for 
the offence of entertaining notions, however erroneous, of his 
power, wliich certainly teivled not to lower the awe of that power 
— of that mercy, which Origen only made more vast and compre-* 
heusive tliaii others ; we, therefore, arc content to await in com- 
placent ignorance the solution of that terrible secret. ^ 

To conclude in a more grave and serious tone. As our ideal of 
pure, infallible, impeccable Christianity rests undisturlxul within 
the sacred and defined cifcle of the New Testament, and is con- 
densed and concentrated only in the lives of our Lord and His 
Apostles — as we are not bound to asseit the immutability of any 
particular church or succession of prelates — it is matter of supreme 
indifference to us whether two Patripassian popes, or popes, ac- 
cording to later phrase, infcctec^ with Patripassianism, ga-v e a sad 
and ominous precedent for later aberrations — the compulsory 
Arianisin charged against Liberlus — the Eutychianism against 
Vigilius — the Monotlielitism against Honorius ; the tlieohjgical 
freak about the beatific vision, which John XXII. was obliged 
to recant, in order to die in peace. To us it is far more melan- 
choly to hear of avarice, intrigue, ambition, at so early a period 
— that the fine gold of evangelic meekness, incon*uptible inte- 
grity, unselfish generosity, perfect charity,* Lad so soon be- 
come dim. It seems by no ifcans unnajursd or improbable — it 
seems indeed worthy of all candid consideration — that Latin pre- 
lates sl^ould at first be bewildered and perplexed questions 
rmsed out of Greek philosophy, and treated with all the subtlety, 
the inexhaustible versatility, the fine precision of tlje Greek lan- 
guage, to which the harjl and unpliant Latin could not readily 
adapt itself: that before these questions had been fully dis- 
cussed, and before aqy deliberate detcmiination of the Church, 
Piishops in Rome should liave floated about and waviu^ — 

• ^ o 2 perhaps 
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perhaps have been betrayed jliito dangerous concessions, or mis- 
guided into logical consequences altogether unforeseen. But 
for the other lieads of the indictment there is no similar apology 
to be suggested, 

Mc*an while, the ^|uestioi{ of most immediate interest to critics 
is tlie truth and historic value^ of the document. Possibly it may 
be impugned. We can loudly doubt in tliese days that the most 
consummate ingenuity and learning will be brought to bear 
, on its authenticity, authority, authorship ; but to our present 
judgment it opens a page of history, new, <rriginal, and, with due 
allowance of course for the c'liaracter and position of the writer 
— though of course a witn<^s so unexpected must be submitted to 
the severest cross-examination — ingenuous, truthful, and credible. 
We as yet see no reason whatever suspect that the writer 
appears imder a misnomer, that he is not the /ral Origen, and that 
Origen was not himself pr(;sent, and ]>crsonally aiul busily engage<l 
in the transactions of which M. Miller assigns to him the only 
.record. 
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EAENII. Tcxlum cmicndavit ct notubis subjccit Caiolus 
Badliain, A.M. Lonflini. mdcccli. Svo. 

have always regretted that the philological studies of our 
Univcrsiti<!S should have sworvc'd so widely from the old 
direction in which they were impelled by the great ICnglisb scholars 
at the beginning of this century. Much pi ogress has doubtless 
been made smcc* tliat time in the study of things Cireek and 
Roman -*--law, customs, arts, and domestic life : in a wonl, of 
everything belonging to oither people, except llieir speech. Since 
the death of Dobree, it lias been the growing fashion to consider 
the old languages as^ tin* shell, smd the otlicT antiquities as tlie 
kernel — as if language Mere not among the most characteristic 
properties by which a people can be distingiiislied. This fashion 
has told upon the text of classics ; the efforts which were begin- 
ning to rcsc*ue them from the innumerable eiTors and absunlitics 
gathered by continual* tniiiscription, ciime to a halt ; nay, a 
curioi^ reactionary ingenuity by and bye emerged which <lid 
battle in defence of every corruption — even the grossest.^. Thus, 
barbarous inflexions were explained to be forms adopted fjom the 
speech of the vulgar ; intohnablo constructions were accounted 
for by the writer's forgetting the commencement of his sentence 
M'hile lie was inditing the end ; Wfirds, used contrary to all pro- 
priety, were justilied by a comparison nith the vagueness of 

inoddrti 
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modem language, or hy an appeal to etymologies sometimes 
arbitrary, always inconclusive. 

Lately the current of opinion has, wc fear, been setting in 
against classical studies altogether. From a signal and grievous 
misconception as to the true source of -recent bnischiefs produced 
in one of our Universities, from which her supposed mathematical 
sister has been comparatively exempt, certain ominous challenges 
of the real use and effect of this same study of antiquity have 
been heard. The be^st answer that Oxford can make to such* 
abjections is, to revive that old textual philology — that classical 
scholarship, as lillmsley uiiderst(M)d it j# reviVe it, by making it an 
indispensable attainment — and, ^above all, promoting and en- 
couraging conjectural crjticism, by which alone it can be kept 
active and useful. We scruple not to declare ih.at the th'cay 
of this braiicli of* plulology is chiefly to bcj dcplorcM:! in our Uni- 
versities, bc*caiise in those bodies a jiursuit of this kind is abso- 
lutf'ly necessary to counteract the otherwise mischie\oiis tendency 
of the studic;s clistinc’tivcdy acadeinic. TIu' over-refining ingenuity" 
wliich dialectic* and formal scic'iices are sure to produce, if culti- 
vated to the exclusion of matters of fact, is no avguineiit, most 
assuredly, against the culli\ation of them within their proper 
limits; but that these limits are absolutely nc?ccssary was never 
more plainly shown than by the recent exaiiiplc*s of dialcetic^al 
ac'iimen driving understandings j)re--<»ininently eiiduc'd with it into 
the most imitional bondage. 

'riie only faculty that wc can op[)ose to an over subtle intellect 
is common semse — and this cominc»n sense is in no study more ini- 
j)eriously demanded or more sevc^rely trained tham in criticism. 
When a youth is set down to read, not the book, but thc' author — 
to loam what was his peculiar mode of, thought tas w'ell as w'liat 
the condition of the language was in his day ; when, having ac- 
c^uired a certain tac‘t in discerning his sentiment and style, he 
reapplies tliis knowledge to particular passages, and demands 
whether or not they arc genuine or correct — common sense is the 
faculty which is called into play. His whole business is the 
weighing of evidence : the cwidcnceYor or against t{]e author being 
himself in fault, if anything is«fouiid in his work that is obscure, 
or extravagant, or contradictory. And whe^n, having duly allowej^ 
for bold^strokes of diction, intentional vagueness, or naiaffff mis- 
takes, he still persists in condemning any j>hnise sis impossible 
either in form or in sense ; if by chance a careful consideration of 
what the author would naturally say under such or such c*ireum- 
stances hints to him some wonl or phrase, which when written 
down scarcely dilfers in outward shape from the object of his 
suspicions, the coincidence between what he would expect to read. 
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and what the letters before hfm suggest, amounts in many cases to 
such conclusive proof that it is impossible for moral certainty to 
advance further, 

Mr. Badham's work is f professed endeavour to revive among 
us the now much-fieglected art of emendation. It appears that 
he owes his convictions of 'tlie import&ice of this pursuit to 
Professor Cobet of Leydcfn. We remember to have seen an in- 
augural discourse of that scholar, which struck us as especially 
useful, because it contained the most brilliant examples of the 
very art which he desired to see once more based on the sure ground 
of palaeography. Professoi^Cobet, having to illustrate the principle 
that there is a ground of certainty in conjecture, carefully abstained 
from any examples of uncertain guesses. We wish Mr. Badham, 
though, in dealing with a single autliof, he was more liable to 
the temptation of mixing certain and uncertain conjectures together, 
liad scrupulously followed the pattern which was before him. 
But although he has not done this, he has shown how much may 
'yet be done for the text of Euripides by careful Jmd critical study. 
Rejoicing in a deimt of such promise, we propose to lay l>cforc 
our readers a few specimens of what seem to us corrections of 
the true sort. 

In the early part of the Tphigema in TauriSy Orestes and Pylades 
are introduced conferring together as to the possibility of pene- 
trating the temple wherein is enshrined the statue of Artemis, 
which Orestes h«as been commanded by the oracle to take back 
with him into Greece. The difficulties which present themselves 
are thus set forth by Orestes : — 

ri d[ttifi€V ; afifpif^Xrjtrrpa Toi\iav bp^^ 

vi/zi^Xa* TTorepii Cu>p.aTtav npotrapfidaeic 
kK^iitropLttrda ^ irfig at/ oZv lidBoiptv dv ^ 

7j )^a\rorevxra icXiidpa XvffapTEC ^o^Xoic 
V oh bev itrjiF v; yy S* hvoiyovTEQ itvXac 
Xri<pOCjij.eyy rc purixapu/pievot^ 

Oat'ov/nEd*, 96 &c. 

We Jigree with^ the neiv editor in the necessity for adopting 
in the third of ^hese lines the reading one ex<*ellont codex o^q ^ 
for the first av — and also ilciske’s correction XxQotfAsv. Instead 
^ £y ov^ey luf^sv, which no commentator has ever been able 
to cx}Iiai&’-with the least approach to probability, Mr. i^adham, 
happily, we think, gives us oiJSov sffi/xeu. His reason for 
the alteration is, that there am be but two ways of entering the 
temple ; both of which must be mentioned by Orestes in order 
that he may show the difficulties of the ease. How can we escape 
noticed is the natural objection to climbiHg up and getting in 
between the triglyphs ; but to what is the other remark an ob- 
jection? 
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jection ? ^ toe are found opening Hie gatee^ we shall be^ put to 
death. This applies obviously to a proposal of entering the 
building in the usual way. 

The same consideration of natural circumstances has enabled 
Mr. Badham to get rid of a most tI^HquIous •interpolation of a 
passage in the speech of the messenger, where he is describing 
the attempted escape of Orestes and his Companions ; — 

X ^ idv ne dc OaKatraay dfpiiiiOti voriv, 
aXXoi be irXcKTac Kav^trrop dyicvXac.— -1374, 6. * 

The rushing into the sea, and the endeavour to cast nooses over 
the prominences of the ship, are thetcfibits of the barbarians 
desiring to secure the fugitive crew. No one, when once told of 
this, can doubt the truth of it ; but it is not a little singular that 
in the Cambridge edition, '^d in that of Hermann, great pains are 
taken to show why tlie crew of Orestes threw themselves out of the 
ship, or endeavoured to fasten it by nooses to the rock ! 

Wc agree witli the editor that the very troublesome line— 
d pvafFTtvOtiff IK *EXXdvii>v.— — 200* 

in the first choric part of the play ought not to be cancelled, but 
merely placed after the following line, so that it may be under* 
stood of Clytemnestra, We also are disposed to t^e 5 ^ 1 X 10 - 
yavrae. (140) os a genitive, and to change tAvpior^vxo i s into 
XQvs^ not intoxer; but we do not accept either arparo 1 / or 
(T a r I js f as the lost noun. In the description of the Fury (279) 

d b* Ik x^rufpwy wwp irviovira kol ^6vov—“ 

Mr. Badhain’s conjecture xi\vv£jv is ingenious enough, but, 
in our humble opinion, he liad no business whatever to place it 
in the text ; indeed, we shoulcf be very glad to know if there is 
any authority for x«Xt;v(Zi in the plural, except that of Hesychius. 
Hermann’s reading, which makes the Fury breathe fire from her 
jewel-boxes (for xX I So/ V must signify the place wherein x^** 
is p Lit) seems even more absunl than In the lines which 

follow (282, dec.) ; — 

vapyy S’ bp^y 

ov ravra fioptpiic dXX* ifk\aatnro 

* ipBoyyac re *cvvwv uXdyfiarti, 

a (j) a cr 'Epivvvc Hvai pLipinidra-^ 
we cordially accept the simple emendation thp 

other halid, the alteration in line 334 W'e reject^ as rasnand un- 
warrantable ; nothing appears to us more certain than Reiske’s 
reading— 

rd b' iyOab' hj^eic o<ria (ppovTiovyeOa : — 
the example of Sophqples is rarely sufficient to account for un- 
usual inflexion of the middle voice in a word so middle in its 
• signification 
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signification as ; liut Mr. Badliam "atones for tins fault 

by defending with spirit and success tlic lines immediately fol- 
lowing against the attacks of the Cambridge editor. 

The note on line 361 w,»ll, we think, convince any reader that 
ov tJLOi TT po<r€i Ti^a y zffiffiv is quite inadmissible ; but it seems 
very doubtful whether of the two very 'similar corrections pro- 
posed by the editor he Ifas not in qo rs tv a s chosen the less 
probable. There appears to us to be no force in the objection 
^ that the other is unpoctical : one the contrary, it is by far the 
more figurative expression, and we, on the whole, take the liberty 
of believing that Euripidq^ wrote — 

6V fioi yr potreltra^ irotriv^ kv kipfiartav o)(pig 
tie alfiaTTipoy yap.ov iir6pdfi£^>aac ^o\^. 

We regret to observe that tliere has been nt^ cerhiin rule followed 
in assigning places to emendations, according to* their probability. 
A more impartial and less arbitrary principle would have placed 
-such a bare possibility as ^ pirn ova (437) in the margin or 
amongst the notes, and S-gtov (461) in the text; in the former 
context we much like the reading opt,xifjLQ<nv EixPatlriv So/xois- — but 
how is it to be reconciled with the antistrophic passage ? 

In verse 543, ov kuXov Bixxiov E^eTupd^aro seems to us a 
very happy emendation for d/f eu kukov S/aaiov 
In verse 564, on the contrary, the sense of Mr. Badham’s 
Evvov V — a. r. X. is decidedly inferior to that of the ordinary text. 
The reflection wljicli we naturally expect is, that agrc'cincnt of 
plans and intentions secures common prosperity; the (piotation 
therefore from the Phccnissa^ dqcs not bear upon the question, 
because there the other sentiment is more appropriate, namely, 
that discordancy of ideas is a fruitful source of strife. Still we 
do not pi’etend to justify y avreo^ nor even y wSe. Perhajis 
Euripides wrote to o’eJ jj^aKitTrat y/yvso-fiai (ptXsT, In line 750 we 
arc much struck with tho improv^jincnt introduced by reading — 
TO (TMfia TOVQ Xdyovc trwoeic ofxov^ 

which last word is substituted for a languid and ungiammatical 
TJie common text «rives (878, 879) — 

aoiptai' yap uyeptov ravra pi?) K/Javrac tv\7J£ 

^ V Katpoy Xo/3orrac fjvovag uWac Xa/Jtci'. 

Here Mr- , Badham happily reads dWar but we 

cannot appmve his ^tx^^vras tux'?! J V/iavras- 

ought to have been let alone^ — ‘deserting the vantage 
ground of fortune’ is surely a sense upon which no one need 
seek to improve. We agree with Mr. Badham in considering 
the word iwdf dgyx tov, line 922, as violating the analogy 

c of 
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of the language, if understood as i-Iermann and others have 
cj^plained it, unaddressed; but we observe that in a small 
appendix Mr. Badhain has wished to cancel the conjecture 
a7r/)o(T^dE7XTov, which was first suggested to him by Hermann, 
and he has riglitly explained the pass|f^e by the well-known 
formula Xcyoi/ff’ ’Lz^ov* wi mtiyt.itsrQs ’ErfeXTiivavTo etTrof- 

0£yxTov oTTcjs yeifolfjLnv Si'x* 1® simply** they secretly contrived 
as to me that I should be made separate.’ 

The happiest of all the restorations in this play is certainly * 
that in the scene betv^een Thoas and Iphigenia, which students 
will, no doubt, remember as remarkable for.the edifying variety 
in the order in which the lines follow each otlier. Mr. Badluun, 
who seems to have a wholesome dreaxl of transpositions, has 
restorecl the order of thfc^MSS. and the sense of the jiassoge 
(v. 1178, &c.) by,a iilost easy and natural remedy : — 

J0. Kai TToXfi vdfjtxl/ov riv offTiQ ffrjfiitvti. 0o. iroiag Tv^jog ; 
l0. ir ^nfwig ^Lf.iv£iv airavrag, Uo. ftil £t;rarrfii<rcr (jioyip ; 

1^. fjLV(T(tpa yap rh roidh' iftrL Oo tTTti\£ Kal (riy/iaire* av— • 

10. iirihiv* tig dxluv rre\d(uy. Oo, tv yt KtfBtvtig TrdXiy, 

10. *:a£ il)i\w y OU 9 Set fJuXitrTti. Oo. rour’ etc c/ic; 

The reading of the Florentine MS. seems to be (piXcjy 8’ 
owSsif. The first source of error, as we ai^ informed in a note, 
was mistaking the sign of the circumflex accent for the straight 
line drawn above the preceding vowel which is the compendium 
of the letter V. From the same cause wXg? was corrupted into 
ttX s Tv, in Helena, l(>fl7, until Profe.ss«jr Cobet pointed out the error. 

Another specimen of gentle but effectual emendation is the 
more worth mentioning, because it shows how ejiitremcly scru- 
pulous the collators of manuscripts ought to be in marking 
down even those varieties of reading which may at first sight 
ap])ear nothing but useless blundcis. ' In the Ilehm^ at line 
5 1 7, tlie Chorus gives an account of the success which has 
attended Helen in her endeavowr to meet vdth Tlieonoa, and to 
ascertain from her the real rondition of the absent Menclaus : — 
ytcovfra rag StanriuCov K«pocg, 
a tf^dyrp^v rvpdyyoig* 

* tofwig> — K. r. • 

Hen the reading of the best ]Vl!6. is which Mr. Badham 

has admited and written thus B(pacvy Of the conjec^tpes iR 
tlje licYvnay the happiest appear to us to be the ^flowing : 

<)iAit ivEiSdaffgv, and place a sign of hiatus after eXaxEv; 
277, o5 for oiros ; 507, for 688j t/s-/xoi for 

'SnAOi I 907, K a, ip ions for fju ax,<Kpi(in f I 1000, for 

(p>xv rioofjLUi I 1279,^ t^iXov for ; 1457, atupa^ for 

uS^ais. 
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A large proportion of the notes is taken up in exhibiting 
instances, many of them highly amusing, of palaeographical 
confusions: among them the illustrations on the last Chorus 
of the Helena^ of compeyidia mistaken ftr complete words, and 
vice versa, are the, most interesting and the restoration of a 
passage in Livy is so fclioitous that Wc cannot forbear tran- 
scribing it : — • 

^ In Li V. 1. 22, cap. 34, Coneulatum unum certe plebis Romance esse : 
populum liberum habiturum ac datbrum ei magis vere vincere 
quam diu imperare malit. Verba sunt Ter. Varronis in Fabianam 
cunctationem.acerbe ebneiosantis. Nemo semel monitus dubitabit quin 

rnCLture legendum sit, quod in Via uere facile potuit corrumpi.’ 

We now take our leave of this perfi^inance, and of the preface 
thereto, which contains many ingenuities of*^a like kind, with the 
expression of much satisfaction at the endeavour here mani- 
fested, and with the hope that, in any^ future attempts, the editor 
* will remember that he is an editor^ and not suffer himself, in a fit 
of hastiness, to become the most useless of all possible authors^ 
by supplying from mere invention the gaps of an author whom it 
would be presumption to rival. From Aristophanes downwards 
Euripides has been ^e public butt and the private favourite of 
all philosophical minds. This is why so many more of his plays 
have reached us than of iEschylus or Sophocles : why he was, as 
well as is, so much oftener quoted — witness the number of his 
fragments which have been preserver!. Pie is not to be c^ompared 
with ASschylus for the sustained poetry of his diction ; nor can 
he, as a draiiQiatist, in the strictly technical sense of the word, 
compete with Sophocles — for action is not his forte. Pic who 
excelled in this, and had the skill to preserve an unity of plot 
through a curious complexity of details, was doubtless well 
appreciated by a refined auditory educated in austere principles 
of art ; but Euripides addressed himself to a larger class ; Ids 
aim was to teach the people, to educate them into a capacity 
for sentiment and reflcctiGn. Hence he must needs become less 
dramatic, and deal more with* the feelings and thoughts of those 
whom he impetkonates^: aud if sometimes we arc offended by tliis 
licence pushed to an extreme, so that the poet himself obviously 
thlks<hTjyigli his character, we may fairly plead for him that, in 
his desirc^lp communicate his mind to even the meanest of his 
countrymen, he designedly set aside the rules of an art widch he 
must have thoroughly understood. If his kings talk like beggars 
— or again his domestics utter thoughts worthy of philosopliers 
— it is owing to the conviction which filjed him tliat there is 
a common ground ,of humanity which brings men far closer dn 

reality 
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realitjr than the accidental difTercnces <rf life seem to indicate. Of 
course, the haters of popular education hated him as they hated 
Socrates — charged him with sophistry and imjpiety as recklessly 
as they had charged his%reat teacher ; ^but neither the one nor 
the other is answerable for the spirit of speculation that was thai 
extending through all classes, much dess for the direction which 
it finally took ; they could neither allay Aor excite it : to give it 
wholesome tendencies, to make it subservient to moral good, was 
the honest endeavour of both. J3ut to teach, whether children or 
people, you must begin by pleasing them ; and that which pleaseth 
the multitude will be* very different frou) that which is addressed 
to the more strictly schooled intellect. This accounts for all 
those peculiarities in Euripides which are commonly called marks 
of a degenerating drama ^'Ihe too florid lyrical measures, the 
excessive variety of unconnected incident, the strangeness of the 
story, the bustle of the stage. A dramatist must write for an 
audience 5 but the only au(Jicnce which he thought it worth his 
while to labour for was one which could be gained only by the * 
condescension of his genius to their capacity ; and were they not 
worth gaining? Could a man who felt conscious of possessing 
such an exquisite power of pathos help believing that it was a 
faculty most nobly employed in taming democratic fierceness? 

A ssurcdly, if any virtue can be instilled by educsition, it is that 
of humanity ; most tTuelty, especially of a mob or of children, is 
thoughtlessness, and in numberless cases nothing is needed for 
the removal of it but awakening ge ntler sympathies by skilful 
delineations of suffering. It is here that Euripides is strcH^, 
and it is here that he is nobly ^jsiin pic. Yet this great popular 
instructor passes with some for a caviller, this most tender- 
hoartc'd poet for a woman-hater, this author of pure eloquence 
for a maker of phrases I 


Art. VIIL — 1. Horo! Liturnic<p ; containing — I. Liturgical Disr 
c^fipaneg^ its Extenty Evily and Remedijy in Aoo Letters to the 
Clergy of his Diocese. II. Li^rgical Hagnnonyy %t8 ObligationSy 
MeanSy and Security against ErroTy whether Popish or Puri- 
tanica^; in a Charge to Candidates for Holy thlf 

Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Blshop^of Down 
anil Connor and Dromore. 1845. 

2, JIow shall we Corform Jto the Liturgy of the Church of Eng~ 
land f By James Craigie Robertson, ht.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Cqnite of Boxley. 1843. 

3. ^Church Difficulties. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 

Archdeaconry 
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Archdeaconig of Middlesex^ in Mag^ 1851. By the Vcn. John 
Sinclair, A.M., Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington. 1851. 

4. Lights on the Altar nof in use hy aufHItHty of Parliament in the 
Sec(md Year of the Rfiign of King Edward VL ; with Remarks 
on Conformity. By the jfipv, S. L. Vogan, A.M., Prebendary 
of Wightering, and Vicar of Walburton-with-Yapton, Sussex. 
1851. 

5. On the Use of Lights on the t. Communion Table in the Day- 
time. By the Honourable and Reverend A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L., of All Souls College, late Chaplain to the Queen. 
1851. 

^'^HOSE of our readers who recoUgft the view which wc took 
in May, 1843 ((J. R, vol. Ixxii.) of tliQ Innovations attempted 
of late years in the ritual of our Church by a Class of the clergy 
commonly called Puseyites, will be prepared for, and, we trust, 
participate in, our satisfaction at the admonitory letter recently 
addressed by twenty-four English Prelates to the clergy of their 
dioceses. The intrinsic importance of that doi'ument — its, as we 
may say, synodal character — and its close connexion with sub- 
jects already so often discussed in our pages, induce us to place 
it in exfenso at the beginning of this article : — 

‘ We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, do most earnestly an«J aiiectionatcly commend 
llie following Address to the serious consideration of the clergj' of our 
respective Dioceses: — 

J. B (Sunmer) Cantuar. G. (Davys) pETERBOnouCfii. 

T. {j^f^nsgrave) Kaon. « C. {Thirlwall) St. Davids. 

C. tJ. {Blontjieid) London. H. {Pepys) Worcestp:k. 

E. {3Talthy) Dijnki.m. A. T. (Gilbert) CiCESTa. 

C. R. i^tiuniner) Winton. J. (I^onsdale) Lichfield. 

J. {Kaye) Lincoln. T. ( Turton) Ely. 

C. (Ret hell) Bancor. • S. ( Wilherforre) Oxon. 

II. (Perry) Carlisle. 'J\ V. (Short) St. AsArir. 

G. (Murray) KociiESTER. J. (Graham) Chester. 

J. H. (IJoAdt) GLoucESgEB S. (Ilifids) Norwich. 
and Bristol. A. (Ollivant) Llandaff.* 

C. T. (Longley'fB.ivon. * Auckland (Lord) Sodor and 

E. (Denison) Sarum. Man. 

Brethren,— We have viewed with the deepest aAxiety the 
troubles, suspicions, and discontents which have of late, tin some 
))arishe8, aceoiiipaiii^ the iiitroductipn of ritual observances exceeding 
tliose in common use amongst us. 

‘ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of charity, 
forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small importance of such ex- 
ternal forms, compared with the blessing of unit^ action in the great 

« spiritual 
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spiritual work which is before oiir Churdi, these heats and jealousies 
might by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the evil still 
exists, and in one most important feature has assumed a new and more 
dangerous cliaracter, we |pel that it^ia our duty to try whether 'an 
earnest and united address on our part may**tend, un^ler the bjessing of 
God, to promote the restonijfion of peace andTiarmony in the Church. 

‘ The principal point in dispute is tftis^whether, where the letter of 
the Kubric seems to warrant a measure of ritual observance, which yet, 
by Jong and possibly by unbroken practice, has not been carried out, 
the olerg}'' are either in conscience eequired, or absolutely at liberty, to 
act each upon bis own vietv of the letter of the precept rather than by 
the rule of common practice. Now, as to this question, we would urge 
upon you the following considerations : — First, that any change of 
usages with wliicii the religious feelings of a cou^cgation have become 
associated is in itself so like1}»to do harm that it is not to be introduced 
without the greatest cavrion ; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which makers it ditKcbU for the congregation at large to join in the 
service is still more to be avoided ; thirdly, that any change which 
suggests the fear of still further alterations is most injurio 4 JS ; and, 
fourthly, tliat, according to the rule laid down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, where anything is doubted or diversely taken ‘‘ concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained 
in that book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
shall always resort to the Bishop of the dioc'ose, who, by his discretion, 
shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so tliat the 
same order be not contrary to anything contained in that book.” 

‘ The fair application of these principles would, we believe, solve 
ino'st of the difbcnlties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden 
and startling alterations, and it would facilitate the reception of any 
change which was really lawful and desirable. We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our Uevereud brethren with affectionate etfrucstness tlie 
adoiitioTi of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech all who, 
whether by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity and 
coiitiibuted to relax the autliorily of our rirual observances, to consider 
the importance of unity and order, and by common consent to avoid 
whatever might tend to violate thcnit In recommending this course as 
the best under present circmn*«tanccs, we do not shut our eyes to the 
evil of even the appearance of any discrepancy existing between the 
written law and the practice of the Chuseb. But there arc many cases 
where the law may be variously interpreted ; and wc believe that we 
are best carrying out her own principles in nrgii?^ you to have recourse 
in all such cases to the advice of her chief ijastora. 

‘ But beyond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictnesjHfl*¥!tual 
obs(‘rvauce, we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil. A prin* 
ciple iia^ o*f late been avowed and acted on, which, if admitited, would 
justify fiU‘ greater and more ui^ertain changes. It is tins — that as the 
Church of ICngland is the ancient Catholic Church settled in tJiis land 
before the Reformation, and was then reformed only by the casting 
away of certain strictly defined corruptions ; therefoie, whatever form 
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or usage existed in tlie Ch«rch before its reformation may now be 
freely introduced and observed, unless there can be alleged against it 
the distinct letter of some formal prohibition. 

^ Now, against any such infcA^nce from, the undoubted identity of 
the Churph before and aft^r the Keformation we feel bound to enter 
our clear and unhesitating protest. We believe that at the Reforma* 
tion the English Church pot obljr rejected certain corruptions, but also, 
without in any degree severing her connexion with the ancient Catholic 
Church, intended to establish one unifonn ritual,- according to which 
her public services should be conducted. But it is manifest that a 
licence such as is contended for is wholly incompatible with any 
uniformity of worship wlmtsoever, and at variance w'ith the universal 
practice of the Catholic Church, which lias never given to the officia- 
ting ministers of separate congregations any such large discretion in 
the selection of ritual observances. ' *■ 

‘ We, therefore, beseecli any wlio may have propovsed to themselves 
the restoration of what, under sanction of this principle, they deemed 
a lawful system, to consider the dangers which it involves ; to see it in 
its true light, and to take a more just and sober view of the real posi* 
tion of our Church ; whilst with equal earnestness we beseech others, 
who, either by intentional omission or by neglect and laxity, may have 
disturbed the unifonnity and weakened the authority of our prescribed 
ritual, to strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary devi- 
ations from the Church's rule. 

‘ Such harmony of action we are persuaded would, unrler God's 
blessing, go far towards restoring the peace of the Church. This happy 
result would more clearly exhibit her spiritual character. The mutual 
relations of her various members would be more distinctly perceived, 
and our lay brethren would more readily acknowledge tlie special trust 
committed to us as stewards of the mysteries of God for the edifying 
of llie body bf Christ.” They would join with us in asserting, and, if 
need be, defending for themselves, us much as for us, the true spiritual 
frei3(loin of the Church. They would unite with us in a more trustful 
spirit, and therefore with a more ready will, in enlarging her means 
and htrengtlieiiing her powers fur the great work she has to do amongst 
the swarming multitudes of our ^rcat tow'iis at lirjme und of our vast 
dominions abroad ; and rliat Church, which has so long received from 
the hands of God such unequalled ble'»sings, might <*ontiiiue to be, yea, 
and become mortf and more, “ra praise in the earth.” 

^ March 29:, \m\.\ 

To the spirit and principle oi this paper we hope we shall not 
bdSl«au^ht presumptuous in offering our cordial assent. Wc 
subscribe to its doctrine; we adiiiirc its temper; andSve antici- 
pate for it the hearty concurrence of the vast majority of those 
to ^boin it Is with so striking a combination of argument and 
authority addressed. But we hope also that wc shall not be 
accused of an opposite kind of presumption attd of being over- 
difficult to please, when we venture to point out two or three cir^rum- 

« stances, 
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stances, as to which, though incidental and accessory only, and 
in nowise subtractive from the value of the document, it would 
be uncandid in us, and (as we think) unfair to the great cause 
we advocate, to suppress some express! 9n of regret. 

First, we believe everybody must lament thitt it has come at 
least ten years too late— come after 'tmatters liad grown desperate 
w'ith some, inveterate with otlicrs, uneasy And vexatious to oil. And 
perhaps, in the wording of the preamble, it might have more exactly 
met the facts of the case as wcl^as the views of the Prelates them- * 
selves, if the ‘ anxiety ’Expressed about the ‘troubles’ occasioned 
by resisting the PiLscyite innovations had d)een directed more 
distinctly against the Innovations themsdves. Nor should WIS have 
chosen such an occasion for treating the ‘ external forms ’ of the 
Church as in any view of ^ small importance.* We are well aware 
that such words syc ftierely conciliatory forms used in the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the whole document ; and we notice them as 
mch^ that they may not be hereafter misconstrued as an admission 
that there was room for ‘ mutual concessions’ — an inference directly 
ax variance with the main object of the Address which in fact con- 
cedes and compromises nothing ; and which, with God’s blessing 
and a firm resolution on the part of the subscribing prelates to 
sec it executed, will, we trust, leave nothing of this at once serious 
and sill^" schism, but elesarer views of the true principle of ritual 
uniformity, and a sharper vigilance^ against the insidious arts 
with whicli Romanism so ingeniously contrived to mask its 
ajipvoaches. 

A second regi’et arises at first .sight from observing that the 
Irish branch of our United Cliureh appears to be ahstcnt from tliis 
important and synodal movement ; particularly as the work of 
Dr. Mant, late Risliop of Down, the title of which stands at the 
head of this jiaper, was the most direct and decided episcopal 
eiicouragcm<‘nt whirli the innovators had received. Rut the fact 
is that the Irisli clergy have been, b) their closer acquaintance 
with practical Popery, protcicted against the Puseyite infection. 
Even Bishop Mant’s book produced no*ill effect but for one mo- 
ment in one narrow neighbourhood ; its gcnei’dl and permanent 
result was the very reverse of what the bisjiop Intended. It was 
thercfire thought inexpedient to cmbi-ace the clergy of the 
sister island in an admonition which was necessary In' 
the ^ prdtinres of Canterhurg and York,* It is satisfactory that 
this last phrase tacitly, at least, recognises the idci\,tity of the 
Church in England and Ireland ; and we believe wc may sifely 
add that, if loc-al circumstances had required it, the Irisli bench 
would have given its ^unanimous assent to the Address. We 
the more gladly record this explanation, because wc arc convinced 
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that any separation of the two branches of our Church would inevi- 
tably cause the early and total extinction of both — not, of course, 
as a form of Christianity — not as a spiritual Church ; as such she 
will endure as long as hmnan intelligence and society — but as an 
Establishment I If the, Irish branch be rent away, the sister 
branch will die by the sain^ wound — a bnore lingi^ing, perhaps, 
but an equally certain vlcath. And let us add another solemn 
truth — the fate of the Church will be the fate of the countries 1 
The Countries and their Churclv^ their monarchy, their power, 
and their rank among nations, must stand*or fall together I 

The third topic «iis more grave — that tlie Address wants the 
concurrence of four English bishops, Dr. Bagot of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Hampden of Hereford, Dr. Lee of Mamchester, and 
Dr. Pljdlpotts of Exeter. The threA former have not given, 
that wc are aware of, any reason for their refusal. It has been 
suggested that Bishop Bagot’s state of health may account in 
some degree for his silence. Of the motives of Bishops 
Hampden and Lee we have heard ^nothing, and can only say 
that the general dissatisfaction at their original appointment 
will not, we fear, be diminished by this additional contrast to 
the majority of their colleagues. But the Bishop of Exeter has 
not been silent. That eminent prelate has in a recent Pastoral 
Letter announced very emphatic*ally tlie reasons, or we might 
perhajis mther say the reason^ for there seems to be practi- 
cally but one, of his dissent : — namely, that it appeared to him 
‘ little short of a wockerif to address the Clergy upon such ^ small 
matters^ instead of remonstrating witli the Crown on the great 
question involved in what for shortness wc will call the Gorham 
Case ; and his Lordship informs us tliat, Instead of a measure 
so * manifestly nugatory^ he proposed to his Right Reverend 
brethren an Address to the (jucen to rescue the Church from a 
state of jHxralysis^ by summoning the Convocation. 

We need not, w« Jiope, profess our affectionate reverence for 
the Bishop of Exeter. We do not doubt that in the Gorham 
Case Ills Lordship was entirely right in ]>oint of doctrine, and we 
cordially sympafnise with his natural and reasonable feelings of 
dissatisfactiojf at the {esuh, as well as at many of the incidents, of 
that vexatious affair : but serious as we may think the doctrinal 
of the Gorham Case, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that it is of so engrossing, so absorbing a nature, as %o require 
or justify the suspension, much less the dereliction, of other, even 
thoilgh minor, conshlcrations and duties. The evils in question 
are^not ejusdem generis; heresy is one thing, ritual irregularity is 
another. Surely It can be no valid reason for not attempting to cure 
or to stay a lesser evil, that you cannot prcViously remove a greater 

• one 
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one of an altogether different character^ Let lis, for instance, adopt 
the Bishop’s own metaphor, and suppose that a person afflict^ 
with paralysis has had the additional misfortune of breaking one 
of his limbs ; would you prevent fhe sprgeon’s setting it until a 
consultation of physicians should have €;pred him of the palsy ? 
Nor can wo admit thaS these Pyspyite innovations are small 
matters^ though they are, we confess, very silly ones. If they 
were merely nugatory^ we might yet again answer, fuB nugcB seria 
ducunt ia mala ; but we have top respectful a remembrance of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s forftier Charges to admit that,, though there 
may be greater inattei's, these in their results ancl consequences 
are to be regarded as small. On the fdih of November, 1844, 
the Bishop addressed a ‘ Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on tub 
OBSBRVANCB OF TUB HoRKfC,’ whicli ajinmcnccd thus: — 

‘ Reverend and clear •Brethren, — I address you on a subject of very 
deep interest to us all — the diversity of practice in tlie woiship of 
Almighty <Voc/, wliicli, in concurrence with other unhappy events, has 
threatened to involve us in a slate of painful, 1 had almost s&id perilous < 
disunion.’ 

The Pastoral Letter proceeds to treat these subjects as involv- 
ing the highest obligations of law and conscienc e ; and it closes 
with a solemnity that would surely not have been employed on 
* small nugatory matters ’ : — 

* I conclude with entreating j ou to join me in fervent prayer to Him 
mho is the Author of Peace and Lever of Concord y that he will accept 
and bless this our humble endeavour to promote peace and concord 
amongst us within his own house and in his own immediate service.’ 

We confine ourselves in this^ to us particularly* painful dis- 
cussion to the reason given by the Bishop for his dissent ; and 
however much we may regret the absence of a name so high in 
learning, talents, and piety, it is some satisfaction to find that 
the specified ^loint of diiTcrenee seems rather formal and occa- 
sional than substantial ; and tha% it neither does nor could have 
been intende4 to invalidate the intrinsic value and transcendent 
authority of the Address of so large a* majority of tlie prelates. 
Nor do we apprehend that the dioceses of the* recusant bishops 
are likely to exhibit any unseemly discrepancy fibm the rest of 
England — even if they dissented from the substance of the docu- 
ment, which does not at all appear — for it must be recoljp^t'x^ijHEflR 
they, bistiops and dioceses, are still — to a degree sufficient, wc 
believe, >o ensure uniformity — under the, at leaat, appellate juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan. . * f 

But there is still another topic of consolation to be found in 
these otherwise regrettable differences. They can hardly fail to 
afford a most salutary l^son to the CHurch, and a lesson the more 
VOL. Lxxxix. NO. r^LXXvii. p forcible 
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forcible from the circums^nccs in which and the person by whom 
it is ronveyetl. We have of late heard much, too much we think, 
of the log:al authority and practical advantages of Convocations 
and Synods for quieting dissensions in the Church. The Bishop 
of Exetpr, as wo have just seen, considers them as not merely a 
sovereign, but the onh/ spefific remedy for such disorders. But 
does not this very occasion authorize us tty ask what can be ration- 
ally expected from any such assemblies when we find that the result 
of friendly and confidential conferences of eight-and-twenty pre- 
lates, met in the library at Lambeth, ift a common interest for a 
common purpose, ,>vith every incentive to conciliation and no dis- 
turbing causes, has been to widen the breach by the open seces- 
sion of four important dioceses from the rest of England ? 

We are satisfied that the few thinking men who may have 
hitherto bc(*n inclined to adopt the idea that ^national synods and 
convocations would insure unity of tnther doctrine or discipline, 
will now be convinced that the Houses of Convocation — upper or 
lower — would probably have no great resemblance to the Temple 
of Concord. 

Whih* we regret that the declaration of our Prelates has been 
so long delayed, we admit that there were serious difiicul- 
ties in the Avay of aii earlier demonstration. What were the real 
feelings and intentions of certain members of the University of 
Oxford in originating what may be called the Tractarian move- 
ment, we are not called upon to conjecture; but we have re- 
peatedly expressed, and still adhere to the conviction, that it was 
mainly supported from pure and pious motives. Undoubtedly, at 
all events, ^ome of the most amiabte and personally respectable, 
if not the most prudent and profound of the clerical order, soon 
joined zealously in what professed to be an endeavour to con- 
duct the service of our Church on a higher principle of con- 
formity jmd unity tlum had been, it was said^ recently prac- 
tised. The heada> of the Clwch could not but approve such 
a spirit, and, as the innovations affected to be no more than 
a restoration of observances directly re(|uired by the rubrics, 
which, it was ^alleged, wore (even though partially disused) 
irrevocably binding botli in conscience and in law on the ivholc 
clergy, they were nafurally reluctant to take any step that might 
contravene the strict rubrical cxkIc. They may also have 
very naturally hoped that luiy excess of zeal in so right U direction 
would ere long correct itself : and to a certain degree this expecta- 
tion was confirmed. A majority of the clergy and nearly all the 
laity speedily discovered — ^if indeed* they had ever for a moment 
lost sight of —the important share that mage has always had in our 
Chiircii services : — not a few even of those who had made them- 

, selves 
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s*e1ves prominent in the movement perceived in ^ood time that 
they wore getting out of their depth, and hastened to regain terra 
jirnia. But a largo portion still held out ; some neophytes (to 
say nothing of their first leaders) wer0 already Papists at their 
hearts — ^yearning after an infallible ^id^ ; some were influenced 
by a kind of clerical esprit de corps; .others by a variety of 
self-delusions more or less venial. One or two of the Bishops, 
in a well- intended but ill-judged attempt at conciliation, gave, , 
as all half-measures ai^l conipflromises with perverse antagonists 
are sure to do, consistency to what tliey meant to disc'ourage, 
and discouiaged wluA they would rath«r have supported. The 
innovators entrenched thenisel\(?s beliiml what they called tlic 
vorittea law, wdiich they atfected to roganl as the xchole law. 1 1 
was not for tlic head^ of the Church to impugn tJiat authority ; 
and as yet tlirn'c wifS no tangible proof, though there were glowing 
indications, that this over zeal for the rubrics was (with a con- 
siderable class) th€! sinhboleldi of l\>pory.'^ Many and ingenious , 
were the ways in which the artful machinists worked. The cliief 
demonstrations were made on points which, if not absolutely 
small matters^ would have been in theins(»lves of no serious im- 
portance, — but they became so wlien they wcie by and by recog- 
nized as the sign and symbol of a Romanising party. 

All this anxiety, howevtT, for the general authority of thcj 
rubrics was a mere deception — tlie rubrics geneially had never 
been disputed, nor s}stematic€i]l\ iior warituni}' df*])arte(l from. 
The whole cpiestion in fact turned ou one single rubric^ \iz., that in 
tlic Comm union Service, wiiich sopincd — contrary to a general and 
immemorial usage — to require tlh^ use of the Oflertory and of the 
(*hurch-iiiilitant prayer, even when there wais no Coniiiiunioii ; and 
as this interpretation obliged the miiiister — instead of dismissing 
the congregation with a blessing from the pulpit — to retuin first 
to th(* vestry room again to resume Lis surplice, and again to the 
Communion- table for thcs<' supplein<-ntal s<irviees, it afforded 
an arguiiK'iit ah inconvmicnti for the revival, or rather for the 
introduction of the practice that ^ Laud had •in \aiii endea- 
vouved to impose on the clergy tw o c;enturies Ifc^fone, of ‘ preaclf- 
ing in tb/eir whitest do not* lielieve tlfet there was any par- 

ticular interest felt about tlio Church-militant prayer — whiAf 


* ATclHle«v:ou Sinclair in ins very s«|isil) 1 e Clmr^rc recalls the important fact, oAeii 
noticed by /turselves, that the curlier Tracts avowed the most uncomproipising boslilily 
to Popery. From No. Jll., for example, lit* quotes these words:— 

* A union [with Home] is iinpo^ible. Their communion is infected with hetero- 
doxy. We arc bouiul 1 o nee from it as troiii a pestilence. Tliey have established a 
lie 111 the place of Gods tru(li,^arid liy their claim of hiimutahility in doctrine caunOt 
iintlo the sill they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed. 
It crfiinotbe reformed.' 

I . p 2 however 
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however excellent in what Iftie clergy and congregations had so long 
decided to be its proper place — seems superfluous wlicn used as 
an adjunct to the ordinary Moming, Litany, and Altar services ; 
but it was now contended for because it was the most prominent, 
if indeed not tht* only tTubrical deviation that afforded a flag of 
distinction, and because the rubric tha't provided for it seemed 
also to include the * Offertory’ and the ^preaching in whites* 

But though this was the first object, logic as well as party soon 
‘ drove these ultra-rubricians — asewe may well call them — to look 
out for other flaws and blots, and, finding nothing really worth 
quarrelling about, to ekq out their system •by inferential or ima^ 
ginary rubrics for credence-tables— -candlesticks — worshipping to 
the east — standing on the west* side of the table with their backs 
to the congregation — genufluxions, bowings, crossings, intoning, 
rood-screens, a<’olyths, and the like, for wliicdi. there W'as not only 
not a shadow of rubrical countenance, but against which there 
was a combination of rubrical, caivmical, historical, and Icgis- 
* lative authority, confirmed, as far back as our evidence goes, by 
the uninterrupted practice and usage of the Church of England 
ever since the Reformation. 

Neither the clergy nor public at large would tolerate these 
superstitious practices, and at length, finding that England was 
not to be Romanized either by false logic in interpreting the 
rubrics, or by the glare of Puscyite pomp and paiaphemalia, 
all the most eminent and distinguished among the first prac- 
titioners and partizaiis of these innovations (except a very few 
who must forgive the world for suspecting that they prefer their 
emoluments* to their theories), , have thrown off the mask under 
which they had for a dozen years been emleavouring, and not 
without some success, to delude their brethren and their congre- 
gations, and have at last given us tardy evidence of sincerity by 
passing over into the Roman camp. We have not a reproachful 
word nor a derogafi-or} thought^'for those converts, as such. We 
respect their consciences, if not their understandings. We hope 
they may find comfort hi the bosom of their new mother ; and 
we are so far from regretting their secession on our own account 
that we congratulate, the Church at being relieved from their 
‘ half-faced fellowship and we trust that any, who still profess 

* furious to oWrie that sunje Piiseyifes, who did not venture o|^(lit» flagrant 
irregularity, but were still desirous of giviii^be table the cliaracler of an ultur, used 
■lily to place themselves just at the north^weH comer of the table, thfli half com* 
plyiuf with fiie Haliriu, which enjoined the newt//, and half indulging their Komauis^ 
ing prnnensity for the west— like an obstinate child tliat, if forbidden to put its hand 
on a table, will out of {jerverseness put on its Jinyer. We have seen this pueiility 
actually practised and fjersisted in by several, and particularly by two leading persoiii, 
who have since up-enly gone over to Rome. We eui^t that it was a kind of free- 
mason's sign atnungst them. * 


our 
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our faith but think with itieni, mpy hasten to follow their 
example. Our only complaint is that they did not earlier relieve 
themselves and us from those embarrassments, and that they 
should have gone on — while this 'apostary Was smouldering in 
their hearts — cineri doloso^ — enjoying tAe prefci;^nents and exer- 
cising the influence and authority of that*Churcli whose destruc- 
tion they meditatwl. For the indivinualSf it is a kind of apology, 
that such Jesuitical double dealing is cme of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the accommodating faith they have embraced. 

We are convinced that a number of those who lake a lively 
interest in these questions — many even who have thought 
seriously, and some who Lave vvritteii®larg(5y upon them — are 
very imperfectly aware how little of our Church service is regu- 
lated by these rubrics, and how infinitely more by unwritten and 
traditional habits and«custojiis. Fe)r this, among other feasons, 
we are induced to attempt a rather detailed f’xarnination of the 
general subject, which, although we and oflicTs before us have 
touciiecl on particular pointi^, has not, tliat wx* know of,# been sys- , 
tcmatically treated. Whether wo consider ourselves as addressing 
persons who conscientiously advocate a large revision and emenda- 
tion of the rubrics — or those’ who hold the, as we trust, far more 
general opinion — namely, that of the sufficumcj/ of the i}re$tnit 
rubric taken, in connexion with the ancient and (jeneraL usage of our 
Church — in either of these views, wc think it an object oi con- 
siderable iniportane-e and interest to si r)W in uhat an uiiexpectoel 
number of erases the rubric neith<*r a fiords, nor professes to afford, 
any direct instruc’tion for our ritual guidaruje. — Such an attempt 
seems iiieleed to be the more emailed lor jit this moment, since we 
find, to our grf*at regret, that sofne demur seems to be already 
made to the Address of the Prelates, as giving too much authority 
to Csagc. Vfigue ap])rehensif)r]s ar<‘ e*x pressed at any supposed 
‘ departures from the Rubrics of the Prayer Book * — and we are 
asked ‘how ran custom make a tiling lawful, ^or absolve the con- 
science from a promise not to do it’ ( Vogan^ 74). 

We purpose to answer all such questions by showing that if it 
was not by the help of custom — supplying the omissions, explain- 
ing ihe obscurities, and reconciling the inconsistciic* of the rubrics 
— ^it would be absolutely impossible to takcV/^c single stej) towards 
the performance of divine service. The rubrics are lights phifsad 
here and^here for our general guidani'c, but they are ffot, as wre 
shall, w<» believe, be able tb prove, the active principle that 
enables us U> walk. — We are as well aware as any One can be, 
to how little weight our oj[linion may he entitled, and how defi- 
cient we are in those higher requisites that create authority, but 
we think the facts whi^Sh present themselves are so decisive, that 

' even 
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even in out hands they canAot fail to establish the proposition 
whicii we have thus advamfed. 

Wc must begin by a sliort notice of the Ilora^ Liturgiop^ 
published some eight years since — a work of which we cannot 
approve cither the ol>jec t or the execution, and should, if the author 
were stilMiving, 1[ia\c ventured to coinpjain of ad homivem. As 
it is, w'P produce it merely ak & piece of evidence in the discussion. 
Bishop Mant, a iqost respectable, learned, and amiable man, was 
over-persuaded (as wc' ha^^e heard) to adopt, contrary to the jivac- 
ticc hisoiCN long ami respectahle^inistry, the Puseyite ronsrruc- 
tion of the (Miiirch-inilitarit rubric; and it was thought favourable 
to the cause of Ihfbric 7i?rsus Usage to exhibit the monstrous ex- 
tent and danger of diversity, in a c atalogue of no less than seventy 
different modes of performing Divinp Service — an indictment 
against the Clergy of seventy counts for iqiglect or disobedience 
of tlie Rubrics of the Church. If all or any serious niiiiiber of 
these c*hargcs had been well founded, it is obvious that the riglit 
iwcM-end CTitic himself, after an eptsco])atc of five-and-turc'iity 
years, would liavc* been the person really responsible for suc*li 
irregularities. But it was not so. 'J^'lie l^isliop of J)own had not 
neglected his duties — his c'lergy were and are as orderly, and in 
every way as respectable, as any in the United Kingcloip — the 
variations he w'as prompted to c'oniplain of ivere either accidental 
or trivial, or wholesome — and wc?re, we believe, snggestc'd hy 
liis odicious advisers to the old bisljoj)^s censure only for the sake 
of the three gre^at innovations about tlic* surplice, the offertory, 
and the Church-militant prayer — to justify, by so larges a cata- 
logue of discrep.'uicies, an attempt to enforce these points, by’ 
c;onfounding'them with sixty-se». en others, most of them insig- 
nificant, and none of them important ; — a de\ ice as Ingenious, 
but not more successful, than tliat of Dean Swift’s celebratccl 
Irish footman, who thought he had perform c'd a iriost dexterous 
exploit in passing ofl'a clipped shilling in a handful of halfpence. 

A few c'xamples'' of the kineV of clifficultic^s c’onjured uj) for 
this occasion will justify both the levity and severity of our 
observation : — 

♦ t. 

^ 1. In sonieUhurche^*! li.e service is commenced with a psalm, in 
others uut / — Mantj p. 11. 

•“4^-yid 10. When a psalm consists of an uneven number of verses, 
sometimes^'the minister reads [out of his alternate turn] the Mrst ver.se 
of the Gloria Patri. Sometimes he leaves it to the people, ■'--p. 19. 

13. Some ministers in giving out the lesson say Here beginnetli 
such a chapter of such a book — others tirroneuusly say ‘‘ The first (or 
second) lesson appointed for this morning’s (or evening’s) service is such 
a chapter of such a book.”— p. 13. ' 


• 15 . 
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15. At the coneliision of every le&on, while one minister says 
Hei*e enrlerh,” another will say “ 77if«%ndeth.” — p- 14, 

22. After the lessons some clergymen confine themselves exclusively 
to the le Denm or the Jubilate ; — others use occasignally the Benedicite 
or Benedictus. — p. 15, ^ 

26. Some give out the collect— saying the golleci; for such ^ Sunday ; 
some read tlie collect withoht announcing it, — p. 16. 

.32. The prayer for tlic High Court of Parliament is read by some 
from the opening of the ses«tioii to its prorogation ; others disu.^^e it 
during a recess or long adjournment.’ — p. 17. ^ 

• 

Stinie of these, and of fifty or .sixty similar questions, «ire 
no questions at all, being in fact Icf# optional by the ruliric ; 
others are quite indifferent, some merely a<x*identa), otliers . we 
believe altogether fanciiisl, and none of the discrepancies of 
any real iinportanc’e, qt iriorc than a word from tlie bishop or one 
of bis arrhdea(*ons would have removed. A few of the items 
tliat affect more serious points we shall have occ'asion to notice 
as w’e proceed with our nUire detailed examination pf the ser-^ 
vice. Hut the geneml effect rif these captions com]i]aiiits on our 
mind is <)nly to prove the siilistanti.d uriiforriiity in whirli the ser- 
vice h.'xs been conducted throughout both eountries ;aiid that ‘ there 
was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised’ in which 
ingenious or litigious men might not find or make petty differ- 
ences and distinctions. Tlie whole sy.stem of the J^useyite 
nicety proeeods on the assumption that the Rubric is in itself 
a comjilete and perfect coxle, whu'fi not only does not require, 
but utterly rejects the awl and the authority of traditional 
Usage. This, however, everybody but the wilfully blind must 
sec is a degree of perfection aiid*infallibility which 5vcn the most 
carefully worded laws and statutes do not pretend to, and which 
courts of justice as well as common soise, and the prefatory Rubric 
of the hook of Common Bray e.r iUclj admit to be unattainable in 
any human production. The Rybric' itsedf makers no such exclu- 
sive pretensions. It distinctly recognises the existence and main- 
tenance of usages which it does not specify ; Jind there is not, wc 
believe, one }>age of the liturgy ii\ winch the /ubrics would be 
sufficient to guide publjc worship without the help«tind illustration 
of Iridition and usage. Withoilt that heljf the very first essential 
elements of divine service would be unsettled. For instance. Jjhp 
rubric determines neither the time nor the pJojce of the service;, 
nor the person^ nor the vestments of the minister^ nor a number 
of accessory but necessary items in the performance of the offices. 
By the light of rubrics ahfhc the parson could not got into his 
surplic;e, nor into his reading-desk, nor into ins pulpit, nor even 
detc^rmine the great Fdasts of the year. If wc were to ask for a 

rubric 
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rubric at every step, the fillister would never get out of the 
vestry. 

To begin with the beginning — the Calendar — and with the 
chief and cardinal point of the '•Calendar — Easter : — 

‘ Eastkr-day (^n which rest depend) is always the first Sunday 
after the fiill moon which* happens upon or next after the 21st d.iy of 
March ; and if the full m/)on happens on a Sunday, Easter-day is the 
Sunday after .’ — Rtthtic to the Calendar. 

This is sufficiently clear — rather more so than directions about 
the use of the Churcli-militant prayer — or i\\o proebnmintf of psalms 
— it is a case on which no difficulty seems possible — it stands on 
the fare of the Prayer lh)bk not merely as a ruliric of 1G()2, hut 
as advisedly confirmed by the statute drawn up with so much 
conshleration and c*are for the reforma/ ion of the Calendar and 
the alteration of tlie St vie in 1751. What can be more ex- 
plicit, more c'ertain? Well, ’tis all a delusion I In the year 
1845— as it was in the ypar 1818, and as it must he other 
, encyclical periods — the first full inoOn after the 21st of .March 
fell on Simdiiy the 23rd, at 8 o’clock iii tlie evening, and so clearly 
Easter-day should have been on Sunday the 3l>th of March — 
but no such thing ; a subsequent and uiiexplainetl line in jme of 
the tables following the (calendar appoints Easter-day for the 
23rd of March ; — and all the solemnities of Easter-day \\(‘re com- 
ploted and finished even before tlie cliange of the moon — the fun- 
damental rule having careinlly provided that they should not take 
place till a week after the change of the moon. We need not re- 
mind our readers that this discrepancy arises from the assump- 
tion in early times that a month consists exactly of twenty -eight 
days, and that*’ therefore the fourtl'ent/i dag of the moon must be 
the full moon — an error of a <lay and a half; — and this fourteenth 
dag liaving been Saturday, the 22tid, l^aster was held, in defiance 
of law, nature, the general rubric, and even of S't. Paul’s injunc- 
tion — ‘ JM 7to man pubfu you in ^-espcct of a new inoon ’ — on Sun- 
day the 23rd, the real full moon happening only at 8 o’clock on the 
latter evening ; — the fact ^simply being that the rubrics (c'opied 
into the statute) confound the ecclesiastical, that is, an imaginary 
full moon with the real one. Tlius then, in limine^ we find that 
the clearest of rubrics, *and the nfiost solemnly sanctioned, gives 
•way a practice founded on considerations which the Rubric 

does not explain.* ^ 

Being thus condemned to keep all the moveable feasts .of such 
years as 1816, 1845, &c., in defiance of the leading Rubric, let 
us proceed to Church ; but, even befole we enter it, we arc met 

* A mcrnlier of the University of Oxfonl pnhlislietJ in 1818 a protest against the 
mis-observaiice of £aster.— nSee Comp, to the Aim* 18t5/p. 34. 
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by a cUfficulty. The rubric prescrilys, dcckle<lly and repeatedly, 
a ‘ (lai/y morninj? and a Hauy evening service throughout the 
year.’ We all know how imperfectly that indisputable injunc- 
tion is observed. The Bishop of ‘London, in Ids Charge of 1842, 
which showed so much respect to soiiSe^obsolQt<? and ^mbiguous 
rubrics, was, we surmisf^ in self-defence, obliged to suppose that 
* the framers of this rubric never ivtrnficfUxhuX it should be obeyed/ 
We expressed our opinion in Marcli, 1843, that tlie framers 
of the rubric probably meant it to be effective, as it had no doubly 
been in old times ; biifii we fully agreed that it had, by the cimnge 
of circumstances, become, in a great majorit^r of cases, morally and 
even pliysioally impracticable; and ue*drcw a conclusion, which 
we now repeat, that if the clearest and jnost important rubrics are 
thus set aside for extranmms c’onsiderations, it seems very incon- 
sistent to be so zealous about oilier rubrics of certainly fess value 
and iinporlance. But even on the service days, before a word 
can be uttered, some serious — very serious — matters are to be 
settled. * - • 

The order for mondng service is prefa<'cd by this preparatory 
Ilubric ; — 

^ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the churchy and 
of the inmisters thereof y at all times of their ministration, shall be re- 
tained and be in use, as wcie in this Church of Kiiglaiid, hg the 
authority of Parliament y in the, second year of King Rdward VI* 

Our readers are aware that foi llic class of subjects we are now 
disriisslng this is the most iinport.'int Rubric* in tlic? whole book. 
It is the sole rubrical autliority fc’r the decoration of our churches 
and the habits of our ministers, and by it must be determined the 
questions, lately grown so scrinhs, of gowns and surplices, candle- 
sticks, credence-tables, and so fortli. Of course, then, we might 
naturally expect to find in the book itself some practical expla- 
nation of what Is thus enjoined. We find none ! Sui'h of us 
as happen to have access to tl^p statu tc>s a^ large, refer to them 
for tlie allc*ged parliamentary authority — but, again, we find 
nothing like what we are in search of. « The second year of King 
Edward VI. began on the 28tli of January 1.^48, awl endeil on 
thd 27th of January 1549. Now we assert that ki that year there 
was no authority of Parliament? on any su6h subject. In the first 
jesir of Edward VI, he had published certain Injunctions 
cemlngothose matters, and there tlien existed a statutd^ 31 Henry 
VIII., ch. 8, which enacted that * Proclamations made by the 
King’s Highness with the advice of las Honouritble Council 
shall be obeyed and kept* as though they were made by Act of 
Parliament;’ but that act was repealed in the first of Edward 
VI., subsequent to thd Injunctions, in these large words, ‘ all and 

every 
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every Irranch^ article, and maider in the same statute memtiomd or 
declared, shall l)e from henc^orth repealed and utterly made void 
and of NONE effect.’ It cannot be rationally argued that the 
Injunctions thus rejyealed In/ Parliament in the first of Edward 
had the authority ^of Pariiament in the second of lOdward. If 
they contintied in use at Ml it could only be by the King’s pre- 
ro^tive authority, and not asstiredly by wliat the Rubric requires, 
the authority of Parliament. Moreover, whatever pretence of royal 
authority they might have is utterly annihilatecl by subsequent Acts. 
The question, however, as to these Ifijunctiosis is of no importance, 
except as to the single point of the legality of the two lights on 
tlie altar, which they ‘ suffered to remainl Mr. Robertson, of 
whose diligence and judgment we beg leave to repeat our former 
acknowledgment, shows that the Bishop of London's- partial (’oin* 
plianee with the restoration of ‘ candles, provided they were not to 
he liijhiedf was a double mistake, for even duriilg the short time 
that tlu'y were by law suffered to remain, it was as being * ondiyhtf 
qnd not as what were satirically and truly called ‘ hiinina reread 
Mr. Vogan and Mr. Percevfil in their pamphlets examine more 
espci'ially the mere law of the case; and all three decide tlie 
question against the candles, whethc»r ondiyht or ewea, by a train 
of legal and historical argument which leavc‘s no possible doubt 
upon the subject. If there could be any doubt on the point of 
law, the opinions of Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval would be in this 
matter entitled to peculiar weight, for Mr. V^ogan is one who 
carries the authority of rul)rii-s very high, and Afr. Perceval tells 
us that he himself had ju-esented a pair of candlesti(*ks for the 
Communion table of All Souls’ College. This was because lie 
thought them decent ornaments, kiiew them to be usual in c*olleges 
where they had been ^suffered to remainf and did not like to see 
his own college deficient of them : — but when lie subsequently 
found candlestii'ks introduced in parish cliurches, where they 
had never been before, symbolically and systematically, he began to 
inquire into the matter, and soon satisfied himself, and his aigu- 
ments must, we think, s^itisfy any one, that the symbolism is 
childish, and the {iuthority foi^ it a pretence without a colour 
of legality or reason. ^ 

In truth this whole Kiibrie, litet'ally read, is an egregious blun- 
det^ There was indeed a statute, not of the second year of 
Edward, bat of what is legally called the second and third of 
Edward VI., and which was not to take full effect till P^itecosf 
in the third year of the King, by which this question of ornaments 
and vestments was decided, not immediately nor specifically, but 
with reference to what a Liturgy then in preparation was to con- 
tain. Tliis Liturgy, however, was not jironlulgated till near well 

iia 
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on in the third year of Edwarff VI., and it is to the pro- 
visions of tliat Litiirgfy — (which, be^it observed, prohibited can- 
dlesticks alto«:etlier) — legalised by anticipation by the act of 
I’arliamcnt of the second and third Edward VI., that the Rubric 
is supposed to refer as being in in thj ^second year by 
autliority of Parlianient.i * * ^ 

Rut — this point being settled arfd tlje Rubric of the Liturgy 
of 1541) — tlie third Edward VI. — being admitted to be what is 
referred to in the existing Rubric — we shall find our difficulties 
by no means renif»ved^ for wJten w^c inquire after tlie book so re^ 
ferred to, we learn that it is so rare as to be a typographical curiosity, 
found only in the clioic*est libraries — iiAdeedf we might rather say 
not found, for it turns out that the Oxford University Press in 
1838 and Mr. Keeling tit Cambridge in 1842, purposing to give 
a reprint of this bcv)k, both publisfied a wrong one, 'and Mr. 
Keeling has only* Just now, in a new edition, published the right 
one. Such has been the condition of this our great ennon of ec- 
clesiastical vestures and ornaments — and yc*t, by the hglp of iis;ige;, 
no inconvenience had for two centuri(‘s ensued. 

At last, liowever, by tliesc modem reprints, and reprints of 
ro])rints, we presume that we have now arrived at what we might 
naturally have expected to find in the place whem*e it now derives 
its authority — the Hook of (^nnmoii Prayer. At the end of 
King Kdward’s first book arc tluso general directions, now ad- 
mitted to be the existing rule : — 

‘ CERTAIN NOTES EOR THE M<IRK 1»1 \IiV EXCLICATION ANI> UECENT 
MINISTRATION OF THINGS ^ ONTAlNEn IN THIS HOOK. 

‘ In the MATINS and evensong, battisinc}, and iiURYiKa, 

the ministers in jtarish churches, and chapels annexed to the same, shall 
use a siJKPEicE \ and m all cathedral churches ami roller/esj arch^ 
deacons, deans, provosts, masters, jarhendarics, and fellows, being 
{jraduates, mag use in the ciioiw, besides their suipLicvs^ such noons ax 
pertaimih to th^ir several degrees^ but in. nil other jdaces any minister 
shall be at liberty to use a surplice or no. It ts also seemly (hat gra- 
duates, when they preach, should use such hoods as pertaineih to their 
several degrees J * 

far regards the ordinary ministrations ; ^but at the be- 
ginning of • • 

‘ The Holy Communion, commonly called The Mass,’ > . 
we fiiid^these different and special directions : — ^ 

* IT 1^071 the day appointed for the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the priest that shall execute the holy mmistry ^all put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that administration — that is to say, a 
white ALB, plciin, with a vestment or copk; and where there he 
many priests or deacofis, there shall so many be ready to help the 

priest 
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priest in the ministration as s/tall be required^ and shall hare upon 
them the vestures appointed for the ministry — that is to say^ ALBSwif/i 
TUNICLES. 

‘ IT And whenever ^he Bishop Mia 11 celebrate the Holy Comniiniion 
in the Church, or execute anej other public ministration^ he >hull have 
upon him, Cieside liisr rocukt, a surplice or alb, and a cope or 
VESTME\T, and also his pasto/ial staff m his hand^ or else borne 
or holdcn by his chaplain/ ' 

These lliibrics, besides oflering some discrepancies and ob- 
scurities in other details, would allbw the fillister in any but the 
specified services to ^nsaa siirplive or no^ tjmt is, ^ or vottiiug^ 
at his pleasure, wbild it pifcscribes albs, copes, and tunicles to all 
ministers for the C/omiiiunioii, and rochets, albs, copes, and 
cro/iers to tlie Bishops on all occasions!,. We need not say into 
wbf'it toi,al disuse tliese rubrics have fallen — ^yct tliey are, as far as 
we can discover, the only rubrical diicctions for the vesture of 
her ministers that the Chiireh of Knoland now possesses. 

There followed, in King K<1 ward’s* first book, the following 
rubric applicable to the whole service : — 

‘ IT tourhiny hueeliny^ holding up of hands, knovking upon the 
breast^ and other gestures^ they may be used or lejt, as every nicn\s 
devotion serveth^ without blame? 

This last rubric was repealed in King Edward’s second book, 
and not afterwards revived, as the two rubrii*s preceding were. 

One cjf tlie reasons of this first book of King Edward’s being so 
rare, is, that it was in force* but a short time. It was thought by 
the more zealous reformers to lean too much to popish views and 
practices, and accordingly another Book of Common Prayer was 
prepared, and in 1552 promulga’ted by the sanction of a ficsh 
Act of Uniformity (the 5 and 6 Edward VI.), which is set forth 
at the commencement of tlie book, and which continues and 
applies to the new book all the ‘ force and slrengtli ’ c>f the former 
Act (which, however, it does not, set forth)- but with one most 
important alteration in the point we are now discussing; — for it 
provides that , 

* the minister at thedime of the Communion^ and in all other times of 
his ministration pshal I use neither alb, vestment, nor cope ; fmt 
being archbishop or bishbp, he shall haic and wear a rolhet ; and 
being aptiest or deacon, he shall have and wear a surplice only? 
But this stfite of things was of still shorter legal duration Lilian the 
former, for the next year brought the accession of Mary^ whose 
firs^ statute ^repealed both tliese Acts, and restoreil the ancient 
practice of the Mass. ’"On the accessidti of Elizabeth (1559) she 
re-established, with trifling alterations, King Edward’s second 
book, and passed an' Act of Uniformity of Her own, which is still 
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in force (1 Eliz.). This Act did pi|t re*enact the 2 and 3 Edw, 
VI., nor indeed the 5 and 6 Edw. VI. ; it simply repealed the 
statute of Mary which had repealed tliein ; but it had an express 
provision which for our present object may be considered as a re- 
peal of the 5 and 6 Edw. VI., and a retuejtcal of-the 2 IJ^lw. VI, : — 

‘ § 25. lie it enacted, that such oilislmcnts of the Cluirch, and of the 
iniiii.stcrs thereof, shall he retaiiuKl and used as was (^e) in this Church 
of Kurland, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Kdward VI., until oth^r order shall be thereon taken by tluf 
authority of the Queen* ^ Majesty ^ with the advice of her Coiiimiissioners 
appointed and authoieized under the Great Seal, of England for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of tills JRealm,^ 

This clause appears to have been introduced ^in to the Act not 
merely for re-cstablishiAg the ornaments and vcsture~fc»r the • 
rubric in the hoo^wobld liavc sufliced for that — but for the double 
purpose of promising an early modification of the Act’s provisions, 
and of iiidic'atiiig the authority by which such future changes 
might be made — not by Act of Parliament, still les% by (Convo- 
cation, but by authority of the Queen, with the advice of an Eccle- 
siastical Commission, or of the Metropolitan. 

At all events, this clause annulled the rubric of King Edward^s 
second book (1552) for the exclusive use of the surplice, and 
restored, not all the rubrics of the first book (1549), but only those 
relating to the ornaments of the church and clergy, surplices, alhs^ 
tunicles, vestments, copes, ami crozters ; and that seems to be the 
present state of the law — this Act of the 1st Eliz. having bc?cn con- 
firmed by the \stqf Jaynes and ‘so far as relates to the Church, 
made perpetual by the Mi of Qyeen Amm, c. 5,’ and* being, in fact, 
the first Ac't of Uniformity that now stands in front of our 
prayer-books. How far all the injunctions issued under it (some 
of them apparently inconsistent) may be still in legal force, we 
do not inquire ; -but have wc not good reason to ask those 
learned prelates who have slK>wn so mu«h conscientious zeal 
in endeavouring to enforce rubrics of much less importance, 
and of doubtful or at least questionec> and impugned authority, 
bqw it is that they do not in their own persons practise, and 
in their dioceses enforce, this, other clegr, indisputable rubric, 
which meets them at the very threshold of their cathedrals — which 
stares them in the face — ad ajmturam libri — on opening the 
prayer-t)ook — the very first instruction that the Law and the 
ChurcKiinperatively enjoin ? And how will those of the clergy who 
feel or affect to feel themselves painfully constrained to a strict 
observance of the doubtful rubric about the church-militant 
prayer, or the misapplied rubric about prq/claiming the psalm, 
or the imaginary rubric about preaching in the surplice — how, 
we say, do they reconcile to their scrupulous and timid con- 
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sciences t]ic utter neglect oi^ this the first, and, as to ibrins, most 
important nibric of tlic whole system? We confidently assert 
that ti> this neither* prelate nor parson can give any satisfactory 
answer, nor have they aaiy defence whatsoever but that very 
usage whiVh in other Mghter cases tl^ey so absolutely repu- 
diate*. Wc are every day, an^'by every fresh consideration of the 
subject, more and more ronvint^cd that the bishops possess, in 
strict /nw, no power whatsoever to oblige their clergy to jireach 
‘in the surplice — that it is a inatlei^iii whij-li they happen to have 
no legal authority ; but oven if they had such a power, surely in 
cleceney and commoiY senari they ought to abstain from enforcing 
upon others a stru'tnoss whii-h they reject in their own persons. 
* I cannot listen,^ a parisli-ministor might say, * to your lordsliip’s 
• dire<;tioiis to wear my surplice in the puljiit^ until 1 see the marks 
of your authority to issue them, in your cope anvl pastoral stajf.^ 
VVhile we are on the subject of ministerial attire, there is 
a circumstance which we cannot help bringing to tlu* attention 
of tl»e episcopal body as jui intrusive innovation, now in 
rapid progress, which it is their clear right, and in strictness 
their duty, to suppress. We mean the practice which has 
recentig become so general witli the inferior clergy of wearing 
what tlicy evidently consider an ornamental vesture*, one unknown 
either to rubric or canon, called a scarf — that is, a length of black 
silk passed round the liack of tlie neck and hanging down in 
front on both sides nearly to the instej). This ornameiu had 
been heretofore worn, as Afr. Palmer and Air. Ilobcitson — both 
very zealous for the scarf — admit, and as we well remember, only 
by bisliops, •dignitaries, prebendaries, and chaplains. Tliere 
is a letter in the ‘Spectator,’ No. 312, 27tb February 1712, 
which proves that in that day the scarf was the distinctive mark 
of a chaplain, and that it was the custom of many a c'haplain 
in the pulpit or bidding prayers to pray (soinctimes too osten- 
tatiously) for the paVron or patroness ‘ who had given him his 
scarf. ^ Wc see in Wti-dl’s Life of Warton, 1806, that ‘ when 

Sir George Lyttelton was advanced to the peerage in 1756, 
one of his first was to confer a scarf on Doctor Warlcei.’ 
We read (Robertson, pv bO) of Lirly 1 luntingdons ^bestowing her 
scarf ^ on one of her ministers; and we ourselves have known 
more than«^one instance in which peers* chaplaincies w^o soli- 
cited by eminent clergymen for the avowed purpose of being 
entitled to *wear the scarf. But it now seems to ])c worn by 
whoever pleases. Afl^. Palmer adinitc that the origin of this 
ornament is obscure, and that the wearing of it even by the 
superior clergy is not warranted by our rubrics. Nor can Air, 
Koljcrtson adviuice any authority for it; but he finds in the 
times of Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth frequent mention of 

‘ ' tippets^ 
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lipppfs^ as a kind of ecclesiastical vf sture ; and in the canons of 
lf)()‘l those tippets are allowed to be worn by the clerpy in cer- 
tain cases and under certain limitations. It seems very doubtful 
what those tij>pcts were — from the canon it would seem that they 
were a kind of substitute for the acaacjnical. Robert- 

son, with his usual dilJ^ence^ has collected all that Is known of 
the tippet, and would willingly conclude tliat it is the same thing 
that is now called the scarf. This, however, cannot be Mr. 
Palmer’s opinion, for, strange Jo say, he does not mention the M ord 
tippet ; nor, though h<? has hunted up with sonic pains the Latin 
and Greek names* of^ his sraif — stola — r orarmm — upaqlov — 
— does he notice the Latin names gi>en to the tippet 
by our divines, viz., epitogia and liripipiavu We do not think 
that Mr. Robertson has ^t jill established the identity oJt the scarf 
and the tippet ; <^n the contrary, wc are satisfied, from the use of 
the latter word in statutes and canons, as well as from Ourange’s 
and other explanations, that the tippet must have .been some kind 
of covering resembling the’ liood^ and not at all like thb o 1 *nament^fl 
scarf But still more widely do we differ from Mr. Robertson in 
his opinion as to the legality of its being universally used: — 

‘ It is,* he says, ‘ eouimonly worn with tlie surplice and hood by 
doctors^ dignitaries^ and chaplains ; but if the clergy generd.lly should 
fool disposed to adopt if, I suppose that we may he all justified in wear- 
ing it without further order, and e^eii tJiat it may be assumed without 
raising any great outcry in any quarter.’ — How to Conform^ p. 80. 
This broad jisscrtion tliat the clergy in general have a right 
to assuim a sac-erdotal ornament hitherto limited to particular 
cdjisses, and that so strange aii^ assumption would create no dis- 
satisfaction, is ciuite at variance with tiie usually prudent and 
judicious spirit of Mr. Robertson’s work, and seems to have 
no foundation whatsoever, nor any other pretence than a mistake 
— very unlike Mr. Jiobertson — of an ac:t 24 Henry Vlll. — one of 
those general sumptuary laws which our ancestors used to pass 
from time to time, and not for the regulation of ecclesiastical dress 
in the ministration of Divine service, ■But even if it had been so, 
it was superseded by all the Acts of LTiiifonnit^ from Edward VI. 
downward — and finally — wliic^|, indeed, ^e inlglit have as well 
mentioned first — it was expressly repealed, with a crowd of other 
absurd and obsolete statutes, by the 1st of James I, * 

We ^luld pursue Mr. Robertson’s liripipian fancied into some 
very ludicrous results, but wc restrain ourselves to t^p expression 
of a clear opinion that t\xe clergy Un gamraV have no more 
right to scarfs (even if they be tippets) than they have to lawn 
sleeves or mitres, and, we need hardly add„ that the ^assump- 
tipn ’ has an appearance of vanity and dSndyism, derogatory (as 
all but themselyes«mttst feel) from their personal dignity. 

Our 
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Our readers now sec tha1|; however simple the practice of the 
ministerhil vesture may appear, tlie theory of it is rather intricate ; 
but let us at length suppose that the minister is dah/ attired ; 
the next question is when pivine Service is to begin. The Rubric 
says nothkig of Hours, iThe Church of Rome had — in imitation 
of the Jews, but with roferwice to the 'events of our Saviour^s 
passion — introduced so ihany jirayers and ceremonies about and 
for particular hours — (her prayer-books are popularly called 
^Horw^ HeureSy Oras) — that the Reformers seem to have been un- 
willing to give any direction about time ; abd here accordingly our 
Rubrics entirely fail* us. ^AU that is specified is, tliat tliere shall 
be morning and evening service daily throughout the year ; anil 
usage has established (not without some diversity of opinion) 
that a ly time before nc^on shall be * morning, and any tune 
after noon shall be evening. On week dfiys the morning 
generally means six, seven, eight, or nine o’clock ; on Sundays 
and holy-days ten, eleven, or cven_ on the verge of twelve. 
The evening service is usually about 3 p.m. We sometimes 
(in town parishes) find about this hour what is called an aftef*^ 
noon service (though no service is appointed eo 7wmin€y and 
it is the evening service which is, in fact, performed) — but in this 
latter case a proper evening service is frequently given about six 
or seven. The only restriction on the minister’s discretion, and 
the only guide to the people in this matter, seems to be the pre- 
fatory rubric which prescribes tlhit before the daily servii’e the 
Curate shall ‘ cause a bell to be tolled that the peo]>le may come 
and pray with him,’ The 15th canon, indeed, further requires tliat 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays^^ when the Litany is to be said, 
the minister ^ ^72^// give learning to the people hy tolling a helV 
— and hence another difficulty. Surely it could not have been 
intended that on Wednesdays and Fridays a bell should be again 
tolled between the Morning Prayer and the Litany. Tlie canon no 
dotibt meant that tht tolling for the Litany should be when it was 
separately performed ; but the directions are general and impera- 
tive. By the help of usagdy however, all these difficulties disappear, 
and the latitude ak to hours produces little diversity and no incon- 
venieiK'c — except indeed that in i\}e ajtemoony or early evening ser- 
vice, the typical collect of Lighten our darkness is not altogether so 
appropriate when pronounced in broad sunshine, which its framers 
certainly liever intended it to be. In some populous ^larisljcs, 
where ther^ is not room for the whole congregation at t)nce, the 
zeal of the clergy has of late introduced Jtwo or more morning as well 
as evening services ; and for this — on Sundays and holy days and 
their eves — there is^ subject to the approbation of the bishop, cano- 
nical authority. We so interpret the words of the 14th canon whjch 
provide that on Sunday Sy holy daySy and their eveSy Common Prayer 
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nhall be said at such convenient and usujtl times of those da^-s, and in 
such place of every cliurcli, cls the bishop shall think meet, for [on 
account of*] the largeness or strait ness of the san^^ If this M'as not 
meant to allow a plurality of services, w^ do not see what it could 
mean. In Kinp^ Edward's first book ther^ are, jr^^ecial directions, 
f^Jollerts, Epistles, Gospc^ls, cScc., for^ first and a second commu- 
nion on Christmas-Day and Easter Sunday — as had been the prac- 
tice in the Unreformed Church, The double coimnunioa was^ex- 
puiifjed from Klnj^ Edwartfs bcynidbook as too popish, but it wfis 
probably with jui eye to l4iis practice, that, on the roforuiist grounds 
of public convenience and acioinniodatiou, po^ver was given 
to the bishop of ordering double services. But this creation of a 
special authority in the bishop for Sundays and holy days seems to 
presume that on Aveek day* there is no such power ; aiidij; recog- 
nises tlic predominant^auliio) ity of usa//e by providing that ev<‘n 
tlio bishops c'annot vary from usual times. Archbishop Laud 
himself (»xpressly says there is no autliority as to liours except 
usftf/e^ but that the inorning service should always end before 
noon — whicli be it observtd on Sundays and holy days it nota 
never does. Thus then again, in this important matter, the 
rubrics arc silent, and the coinincntators vague and <liscoidani, 
and yet a general uniformity had been ]>r(*sei\e<l by the unwritten 
usages 4>f the Chun-h awl the eiilighteneil discn^tiou of its 
itijiiistcrs. 

The when b(»ing thus — but only 1»\ Csag4' — disposed of, \vc next 
arrive at the where. In what part i/f the Chuic‘li is tluj ministor 
to lake his place? At tlic reading ilesk to be sure. ^h>t quite so 
sure — for s<ime of t]\e Puseyite clergy have abiilished the reading 
ilcsk altogether. But independently of tliis very recent scandcil, 
whieli (if continued) the respective bishops ought immediately 
to inquire after awCeorrect, the proper place* of the ministra- 
tion of the ordinary service? would iio — if we were to rejwt 
usa<je and stand exclusively upon rulmc'i — by no means ch»ar. 
The existing rubric', first promulgatc'd jn<iueen Elizabeth’s book, 
runs thus : — • • 

^ ^ The Morning and Ercjiing grayer shaJf bv used in the accus- 
tomed place of the churchy ehiqbdj or rhanrd, except it shall he other- 
wise ilvlvr mined by the ordinary of the place. And the chancels shall 
remain as ithey have done in times past,' • 

If this riofirle were now first proinulgalcnl, the aceustqpied place 
would in most churches adinit of no que.stioii ; but at the time It 
was eiiacTcd that was a matU?r of gieat doubt and c'oiiteiition. 
Under King Edward^s first bewk, as in all former times, the whole 
service was performed in the choir or charnel. But at this the 
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reforming spirit soon took olfcncc, as a Popisli exclusion of the 
people from voimnon prayer^ and there was even a talk of forcibly 
pulling down the chancels. This agitation produced in Edward’s 
setvind hook tli<; following aiiiMuled rubric : — 

‘ IT The^3formug^fjnd ^vening Prayer shall be used in such places 
of the church, chapel^ or c5lc/wcf f ^ and the mieibtcr shall so turn lurnself, 
as the pe()f)le may best hear.*' Aiid if there he any controrei'sy, the 
matfer shall be referred to the ordinary^ and he or his deputy shall 
^ appoifit the place : and the chancels shall remain as they have done in 
time pasfJ ^ 

The closing words, which, though tlic occasion for them has so 
long gone by, still ap|T^*ar in our rulwic,* refer to the design 
of destroying tlie chancels, and mean nothing but the* pre- 
servation of the edifices. The foriper portion nndoulitedly 
led in lAaiiy if not most churches to the establishment of ‘ read- 
ing-petrs^ or (*^sks, in the body of the ehiin^i ; and it appears 
from the llubric for the (!Joinnuuiion, tluMi introduced and still 
• existing, that, wctc Rubric to be our ‘sole guide, the roininunion 
SOI vice should uniformly at this day be ])errr)rined at the same 
place : — 

‘ IT The table, having at flw communion time a fair white linen 
cloth upon ?7, sh(dl stand in the body of the chureh, or in the chaneel, 
where Arorning and Evening Prayer are appointed to he said.’ 

Let us now see wdiat is to be understood in the f Elizabethan 
rubric, above cpioted, by ‘ accitsfonicd plae.ej Wheatley, wh4> 
had a great leaning lo forms and ceremonies — of whom, be it 
said, once for all, that his zeal, diligence, and h'arning are \cTy 
much supcr|i>r to Ins logic, judgment, or good sense — Wheatley, 
we say, thinks decidedly that the choir was meant ; — ar cording 
lo Ijiiii, the slioit interval in which Edward’s second book ivas 
iu force before Queen Alary re-established th<* Mass, not having 
been c'liough to constitute a custom^ it must follow that the place 
provided in Edwai\l’s first boo]^, and which* had been in Mary's 
;iiid all antc^cedent time the acmtstomed place, to wit, the choir ^ 
was intended. We caniVJt admit the soundness of this opinion, 
for the Act of ^Elizabeth reyived the? Art of the 5th and (>tli of 
lEdward, whicAi had chang(;d the place of performing the serrirc*, 
and only rc-enarted *so much bf that of tlie 2nd and 3rd of 
iEdward — that is, liis fii'st book — as related to ornaments; all the 
rest .stoocf repealed. But this matter is not of much iiy*portance 
now-a-days : for Wheatley admits that the bishops begpn imme- 
diately to Vanc'tion leading-pews in the body of the church ; and 
they were expressly established by the canons of 1604, and are 
naw, beyond all question (unless there be in obscure comers of 
the country some few exceptional cases wiicrc no change w.as ori- 
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jylnally made), the accnsfomed places. |We trust the bishops will 
take care that the recent Puseyitc abuses of some cli€*incels more 
Avitliin view shall not make them the accustomed places. 

Tlio Communion rubric, lunvevrr, caiyiot be so easily disposed 
of. This rubric is a literal repetition of»tlit‘ hist rubric of Kd- 
ward, directing that the Lord’s j^iould stand in the hodp of 
the church or in the chancel where monnttf/ and ercninr/ pi'auer 
are appointed to he said. This, as ue have already lemark'k], 
seems to determine that all tliQse services sliall ])e said in the 
same plai-e ; — in other fi ords, that where morning and evening 
service are performed* in the body of tlyi' church, ///c/*c als4> the 
fahlc shall .stand when tfie ('oininunion office is pcrfoniied, 
Tliis seems to Iw' the rational iiitorprctation of the inUaition of 
Kdward’s advisers, and is* tljc graininntic.d <’oiis {ruction* of the 
words ; it is, inoroevef, ;mthoritatively corroborated by the 82nd 
fJarion ({lie same that orders the reading-pew), which expressly 
provides tliat th.e table bhaH be not only moveabh', but actually 
moved for the administration of t]:c (^niimmiion 

‘ AVe apjxunt that the sainc [Comimiiiion] table's shall be covered in 
lime of Dnine Sei'Mec with a carpet of silk or other decent stuft*, and 
M ith a fair linen cloth at t]i(* time of minislration, as beeomelh that 
table ; and so ‘taiid — saving when the saitl ITohj Communion is to he 
ad mi aisle red : at whieh time the same shall hr so in.Acr.n in so good 
sort w'ithin the cliiireh or chancel, as thcrohy tin* minister may be more 
conveniently heard of the commnnieants in his ])raycT anrl ministration, 
and the connnunicantsaNo more conveniently and in more niiniher may 
comnninieate with the said minister.’ — 82//^/ Canon. 

(lod forbid that we should ev<;r see tliis kind of •amhulatcny 
table, or any such irreverent and offensive innovation on the 
practice of two centuries; but is it not one wbicii would Ik*, 
und^'r tiic letter of rubrical law, (juite as dc'ft'nsiblc* as many of 
the Pnsc'vitf' innovations wbic'b have forced themselves on geiieial 
notice? "Mr. Ilobertson may wel> suggc.st • • 

‘ that if we provoke puritanical]y-di.sj)osod ehurchineii by introducing 
nnanthorized and iiidiiiniliar ornaments aii^f ceremonies about our 
altars, they may be able to give ns conhidcrablo troiilfle by a reference 
to the* authorities feu* the po.sitiou of ^hc tabic at^ times of Communion.’ 
— How to Conform, p. 9. 

Wliat safeguard, indeed, b.jve wo agamsl suclj an ap]>lic;iJtion and 
execution %f the rubric and canon but usape^ wliich, in fids case, 
as in so nfany others, stands as a barrier of c ommon sense and 
public opinion between ant^igonist Puseyitc and anti-Puseyite 
innovations and pedantry. 

VVe learn from an article in the ‘ Kcclesiologist ’ for the present 
month (June, 18»51), that this 82nd canon has recently given rise 
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to an iinp\poc tfd and, v(C think, heedlessly provoked contro- 
versy hftwferi the* iniiiistcr^of St. Pidlip’s Church at Piriiiin"- 
harn and some <if Ids parishioners. TJie minister — a /ealons, 
able, and, we helh've, pojmlfir parish priest — (not at all ad- 
dicted, it is stated,^ toPuseyism) — had, it seems, furnished his 
cornmiiniou tabh* with a covpiin<? of eTiinson velvet, with tlio 
letters i I f.S. and a cross (‘infn'oid(*red in p^old on the c entre, 
Suc-h ertilmiidery the original framers of the canon mi«:]it not have 
mcN'mt lo sanction ; but these ornaiiiental covers liave bocoiiu* so 
coininon, wc^ may say so ^^eneral, thfit they a'in<>st amount to a usa«;e, 
and at all evc*nts may faiily be defended under the epillic‘T drvout — 
that is, a hocominf] onunuV'nt^ tcj wldch no bishop would lefiise 
Ids sanction ; ;md it would not, we dare say, ha\e bcwai objc'cted 
to by any one, if not followed by another and moie unusual <‘ir- 
l umstaiilce. 'rids iidnlstcn*, at the eoinmuiron, co\eivd ni>t the 
tahlv^ as tli(‘ rubric requirc's, but — the nieic‘ surface ol the* table 
with a ffiir hncu rluth — h\'i\irij' the emhroidered front of the* 
•c'arj)C‘" inljirinijly c-oiispicuous ; and ^^i^ainst lids iio\elty (which 
we ha\<- ncvc'r s<*r-ii, nor he.ud cU' aii>W'herf‘ c‘Ue) tin* paijsliionei s 
c'oinplaiued t(» the orduiaiy, llie Hisliop of Wc)ue*>tc»r. With 
all n'spcjct for the liishop ot \Vc»n*ester, we jvpc^t to he oblijrc‘d 
to say that wc* think hc‘ came* on thU pennt to a most C'lroiKMuis 
c’cmc lusion. I leappioves the pro((‘edin<» of the iidnistc'r, bcMausc', 
111* says, ' 

‘ When the (’’anou directs that the table h(* corrrnf with a lair mmou 
cloth dnriuuf the adiiiiiiistiMfifin of flu* Sacraiiienl, tf i.s tmi mfftffi that 
the /^//A of MU'h tiildc should hi* all co\eicd hy tlie >aid cloth, hul that 
the iofi oil wliich the eleuieuts are placed should b(* so co\oved I ’ 

I Lis l-orclsldp seems to have o\c*vl(>()kc*d lhal tin* word ‘ covered' 
in the* h]ii»i^Ush (anon applii's cf/utd/// to the* decent carpet ior ordi- 
nary sc*rvjc*c‘ aiid to the fair linen cloth for the comiiiiJuLon \ and 
that the table is to lx* covered in one* case by the cloth in the same 
scnise and to the same de(free as in the; otlic*r l)v the carpet. 'I’wo 
clltt'erent interpretations c-aiiiiot b<* driven to the sinjjlc* word ; and if 
the carpel is to conceal the* Las ot the table, it is jilain, both in 
^rainiiiar and coiKiiion scuise, t n.it the lim n cloth must cover both than 
and it. The nieaiiin r sc'cms to us so ci<*ar, that it is like super- 
<*rc)trsitiou to add that the woid wddeh in tlie translation of the 
caiKMi is n*iidc*red cocci cd^ is, as to the ('oiinnuidon linen cloth, 
in the ori^ifial Latin, rcstiantur t lathed : —a word of ''*:ioro si*'- 
nific'anc*e, and iicd liable to the n.urowed c^mstruc'tion row f^iven 
to cornered — a man wdth his hat on might ])or»sibly be ^aid lo bo 
covered^ but, wddh* his legs and body ^vc're naked, be* could not be 
said to be clothed, Nedther the minister nor the Hishop e*an be 
.suspe^cted of Puseyism, but wo must be permitted to rrgr(*t— and 

more 
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more espociallv in snrli times as and just after his J.ord- 

ship lad sij^ned the A <l<lreNS against Inncnatioiis — tliat so entire a 
novelty should he introduced for po ohjei f, tliat can see, hut 
its cpiaintness, and no excuse hut an (^livious iiiisn*ndiiig of the 
82ntl canon. 

• 

We have at lein^fh, hy the help of ? v///eajid in sjule of the 
uncertainties iiiid eontradictioiis of Kuhii(s :ind Canons — which 
are really ‘ liaider and more intri<iite ' tluni ‘ the Pie ' — placed the* 
Lord’s tahh* in tlie c lioii ni cham rl, and t{ (* minister, did\ attired 
in suiplic<' anil liond, hi his readiiiir-p<i\\ ; ;Aul the order of tlie 
Morn inir S‘r\ ice if* about to lieuin— w hen the llisliop ol Doun 
oiic(‘ mc»ie interposes. He complains that in some churches the 
seivie<‘ opens with a ysalin- -a praitiee which he pnmotnu es un- 
autlioi isi'd, ami .pccordinglv prtihihils - U', ^lid tiie Ilisho]) of 
f^ondon. h'or this inteidi<lion neitlu-i pudale seems l«> have 
assigned am n^ason unh‘s<^ it lie lllsliop ManTs ohjei'tion tf> the^ 
inefrual psalms in gem ial, tha* the\ .u<* not aiithorisc'<l hy the 
inhiii*; lor that, ‘ \\ hen the nihiic was framet!, a/#7/-/ro/ iv 7 *.s/ow& 
of fftr jfSifhfts ucto ntif i/i citstnn'r" ( p. It was a 5tianj>;<» lapse 

of lllemor^ in the editor of liu' Piay er-l look to ior'^et that Stern- 
hohl and Hopkins* \ er.sion was aniu’Ned to King laluaid's Ih^uer- 
ilook in laai), and witli tins speci.il prolojue: - 

‘Set forth and allo\\('d t(> he siuig m all eliiuehe-H. of .ill ]'<‘tiple toge- 
ther, Ar/.h/ and iii'lrr Jfnu/hf / and l‘\<Ming Piaver, and hi fore aiid 
after »Si nnuu.’ 

'^I’his is, no donhl, oiiU i\\\ ti!loinni>'( and themattvi is left pro- 
perl v to tin' discretion of the minister. In a scaittned eonntr^’ 
parish the Psalm at opening jn.i\ sometimes aiford a convenif'iit 
addition to the thrie for the asseiiihiiii^ the coiigi<*garion ; and ue 
cannot, in llic face yf t lie pinlogno aho\e rpiot<‘d, ladd it to he 
piohilnUd hecaiise it is not ctijoit^d l)v tlie rnitn\ • 

Tills obstacle bein^T *lisposed of, the moinin!;; M‘i\l<e is oidiTed 
to pioceed thus • 

‘ *1 Ai thr hctjimiiug of Mornbnj "Pinjifr Me nhoU rvad 

with ft bind roirr somfotiv or inoir^of t/wsr of f hr ScnplnrCi 

that fiiHoWy mid thru he shad sai/ that whit h is writ it a ajtrr the said 
Sente tiers * ^ 

But here again, before a word can l>e uttered, wo meet a 
gTa\c dillieulty. The minister is directed to read uc^rtain sen- 
lemes, but it is not stated in what fiOsti/rr either he or the people 
shall he at the rea<iing of these s(‘ntc*rices. The itsai^c is to stand ; 
but usage, we are told^ is nothing. The original rule, when the 
three services- -now* melted into one — were distiiu;! and <oin- 
; , ^ paratively 
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paratively short, was, we believe, that all should sLand throughout 
the whole service wheu not kneeling. That, however, in the present 
combined services would bo im])ossible, and sitting during 
certain parts has been tacitly permitted ever since the union of 
tlie sei vices. WJiat then* is there to forbid our sitting at the Sen- 
tences as we do at other parts, of the service that are read to us ? 
It may be inferred from the next rubric, which dircf:ts that ‘ all 
shall liuecl^ that they were net to Iviieel in the first instance — but 
, that is only an inference ; and, at all c vents, does not forbid the 
sitting posture. Standing, kneeling, and*Mtting, being thus com- 
patible with the rpbric, what is there but unwritten mage to 
prevent a most indecent diversity in the very first step of the holy 
office? Of postures in a subsequent part of the service we shall 
treat hereafter. « 

But we have not yet done with this pi»efatory rubric. It is 
ordered that ‘ the minister shall read the sentences and then sag 
what follows ’ — I. e. the Exhortation. This, wo are told by Bishoj> 
-Mant — 

* some ministers rvad^ as in other parts of the service ; others use 
a modulation of voice called intoning^ apprcwiching to singing or 
chanting.’ 

The Bishop decided very propeily against intoning tlj<‘ J^lx- 
hortation, but he left it to be inferred that all the lest of the 
service might be intoned. Let us, however, ask, can nny man 
point out the slightest existing rubrical authority for intonation 
anywhere? Saying is, throughout all tlie services, contradis- 
tinguished from singing ; the same things may be ‘said or sung;’ 
but, if sung^ arc not said — if said^ are not sung. So far is saying 
from being a nearer approach to singing than reading^ that in 
the rubrics of King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, 
it is ordered as to ‘ reading the lessons ’ that, 

‘ to ike end that the people may better hear, in such places as they do 
sing, there shall the Itssons be sung* in a plain tune* and likewise the 
Epistle and Gospel ! ’ 

But even then there is rib hint of intoning the prayers ; on the 
contrary, tlie singing is confiifcd to places ‘ where they sing ^ and 
to parts of the ’’service ^hich layrpcn can perforin. But there is a 
natural and even elegant dist' action between read and say^ which 
must satis/y any man of taste and sense that saying w^as the fit 
expression here. The SentenceSy like cither portions of tfie Scrip- 
tures, are read — one or more — by way of preface, and Virhile the 
congregation may be supposed to be .settling themselves in ^eir 

• Not what would now be uiuicntuod by the words * a plain tune,’ but ibe kind of 
lnDtl chant on two or three xiote«, called in Latin planus cantus, and by the French 

* plain-chant* 
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places ; but the Exhoi'tatiou is mid — because, though the book be 
open before the minister, his memory needs little help from it — 
and his eye, his voice, and his gejiture are directed towards the 
people — and he saijs^ with a kind of ipersonal eamestness, that 
which would appear cold and comfortless if merely read* 

The next Rubric furnisYies the Rtshop of Down with another 
difficulty, which shows the insuffieiancy of the rubrics to prevent 
doubts and discrepancies. 

‘ T A general vonfe&si^i to be •said of the ivhole congregation after * 
the Minister, all kneeling,^ 

The Rishop says— • • 

‘ Some congregations follow* the minister imniediately througli each 
successive clause ; others taking up each clause aial repciiting it ajjart 
from him.* * 

That is, in some cases the niinistcn* and the people with him go on 
continuously, and almost simult^ineously ; in others, tlio minister 
pauses at the end of each c lause; till tlie people have rept^ated it 
after him. The llishop decides for the simultaneous uiotlc, erro- 
neously, we think — and against the Rubric. The Rubric; says 
the people shall say ^ after the minister’ — not ^ with the minister.’ 
If wc! arc to split hairs, let us do it neatly ; the rubric appears to 
make a distinction — not vc‘iy broad, indeed, but still intelligible* — 
between ^ after the minister’ and ^ with the minister.’ It states 
that the; LonFs Prayer shall ahvavf^ Ik* said by the people ^with 
the minister,’ and ‘ tlie Creed hy the jiiinistcr and people ' — that 
is to say, simultaneously — hceausc tin people arc ex])ccted to have 
the Lord’s Prayer and tlie Crec'd by heart, and can therefore 
follow him immediately ; — but •they are told to sfly ‘ after the 
minister ’ the Confession azid a somewhat similar exercise in the 
C^miinination Service, neither of wliicli they can be supposed to 
be able to say quite simultaneously v'ith^ but only after liiin. 

TJie next Rubric*is that before the Absolution: — 

‘ T The absolution or remission of aow to Se promunced by ^he 
PiiiEST alone standing, the People still kneeling* 

This involves more than one important question. That the 
litl*' Priest is here advisedly employed to excludv Deacons from 
projionneing the Absolution ii#a(ommoA, but, w’C believe, an 
erron eous opinion. It contributes, however, more than one item 
to Dr. i^ant’s catalogue* : — • 

‘ § 5. yV^hen the officiating ]\Iiiii$ter is a Deacon, a Priest, being 
present, .sometimes reads the Absolution. Sometimes it is omitted al- 
together. If a Priest bfe not* present, tlie Deacon sometimes passes at 
once from the Confession to tlie Lord's Prayer— .sometimes he iiisei'ts a 
Collect.’ • 

The Bishop decides, agreeably to the general opinion, that — 

‘ When 
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‘ When a De'»coii officiates, a Priest, if there be one present, should 
pronounce the Absolution : ii no Priest bo present, the Deacon should 
pu^^ Oil lo the Lord’s Prayer.’ — Nor, Lit, 43. 

] le adds, against' the usa^e, ‘ without inserting a Collect.’ 
Dut wc must be allowed to express our strong doubt as to the 
j>riii(iple 'on which the wlioln question •’rests, and to which the 
ilishop docs not alludc-'-buV seems to take for granted — that a 
l>ea(‘ori is entitled to j>crf(!rm all the daily and comm union 
, services except this Absolution^ and the (^Consecration Prayer. 
VV’^e confess that we cannot discover on what ruhrical or canonical 
Ibundatit)!! this opipion rests — though nmWubtcdly it is a very 
general one, and has tlfc saiietion of a very long usage. It is, 
indeed, ii.)t merely countenanced, but asscited by an authority 
ex facie anriemt and \enerable — namely, Uhat of the Anstcei's of the 
JL shops "n\ the *Sa\oy C^niference, Iddl. At \liat Conference the 
Noueon for mist (,'omjnissioners proposed {inter miiita alia) that the 
term Minister should be ado])ted throughout the Liturgy — but the 
' llit-hops are allcgt'd to have replied — ^ 

• It is not rcas<aiable-- for since some parts of the Liturgy may he 
perioimcd by a deacon — others^ by none under the order of a ptiest, viz 
jVbsdlulioii, and Coiisecratitm, it is fit that some such word as priest 
slioidd be u*<ed for those i»(lices, and not tninUlerj which signifies at 
large e\eiy body that iiimisters in the Holy Office, of whatsoever order 
he may be.’ — CardicM s Conferenves^ p. 342. 

There seem to us so many errors both of fact and reasoning 
in this leply, that we can only account for them by what JIi. 
C^irdwell States — that we have* not tliese ''Answers’ in tlieir 
autheiitii’ foryi, and tliat tiu* co])y avc possess has been compiled in 
fiagrnents extracted fiom the rejoinder rif the Noneonlonnists 
{Card, 2(52), who themselves complained that it was ‘ .svtm;/;- 
titionsfg and fahehj printed.’ {Baxter s LifCy ib.) Wc therefore 
feel ourselves justified in doubting its accuracy. 

J^’irst. Let us olifierve that th'j very letter of the Absolution 
itself referred to in tlie alh-ged Reply states that ‘ God had given 
power and commandment U hi^ Ministers to declare and pronounce 
to his people^ •Secondly, Is^itnot most strange that — at the very 
time that the ftiregoinj^rcason was assigned against the use of’ the 
term Minister — the existing Prayer-Hook (as well as all former 
books) did actually assign the Absolution to the Minister eo 
nomine — tile change to Priest l)eing made in the Revision sub- 
sequent to the (Conferences? Thjfdly, VVe find the terms Priest 
and Mmislcr used throughout the se^iviee indiscriminately, and 
where there is no distinction of persons, cdiaiacter, or duty, either 
intended or possible. See for instance the very next rubric to 
that of the Absolution: — 

. • The 
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‘ Tfic Minister ahall kneel mid sayjhe Lwd^s Prayer — 

* Oiir Fatlier, &c. * 

‘ Then likewise shall lie say — 

‘ O L(»rd, open iIh'u our lips, • * 

‘ Atuioer. And our innutli shall sliow forth thy,praise. 

* Priest. O I^ord, make spec’d to save fls, &cV ^ 

Tims lie sii>s the fjvst suffrage Ls Minister and the second as 
Priest. Then again, just afti‘r — / 

‘ Minister, Olctks. and People shall say the Lord's Prayer-— m 

‘ Our Fatlier, &c. % * 

‘ Then the Priest, stand intf shall say — 

‘ O Lord, show thy mercy, Ac.' • ^ 

And this is not mere accidc'iit — (il it were ])ossil)le to imagine 
accident in such grave grid Keenly disputed matteis) — for it runs 
with the same systeigatie iircgnlaiit>, if we may couple Ihe teims, 
throngliout Moniiiig and livening services and in all the editions 
of tlie Pra)er-Jlook. In the ('omiriunion ScTvice the* confusion of 
the terms is, If possible, inhre lemaiKable — and if the ^)iiiieij>lc of 
the so-railed Saioy Answers w'i‘ie admitted, iucomprcdumslble. 
In tl le pivJatoiy and post-eoinmunion rubrics we find mention of 
Minislei, Priest, and Cnrafc^ hut the latter term is used in the 
propm' and distinctive meaning of cyratOi\ or person having cure 
of souls and ecclesiastical responsibility in the parish ; and ac- 
I’ordingh, to the dnrateySO styled, all the matters oi discipline and 
business aiiteeedeiit to, or conseijnent on, the Holy Offices are 
comiiiitted ; hut those who peiioim the actual rite and adininistei 
the sacTament are denominated- v e must not presume to say 
capi iciously, but to mir understanding indiscrimipafcly — p 7 'iest 
and Minister. Tor cxanijile — * 

* Then shall the Priest, tnrnintj to (he People^ reheai'se distinctly 
all the Ten Commandments, as follon eth - 

‘ Minister (lod^ spake these words and said, Ac, Ac.’ 

Again, the Priest is to read# the f’ollectf and the Pried as to- 
say the Offer torv, and tlie Priest is to say the Churchonllifant 
Prayer — all which Pcoeons do not lu^itate to do — but we bavc 
never Known them go farther; though the siipp<»sed Answer of the 
ilfsliops would seem to restrict fliem ^from tlie Consecration 
Player alone. 

And, again — the ‘Answer’ states that the term Minister mices-‘ 
sarily Jhedudes Deacons. This is directly contrary fo the 32nd 
Canon, ^vluch says — ^ ^ 

" The office of Deacon hcjiig a step or degree to [not of but /o] the 
ministry^ no ilisliop shall make any person a Deacon and a JMinister 
both togetlicr one clay, Ac.’ 

IJut in fact, throughout the Canons, jmssim^ the words Priest and 

Minister 
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Minister are convertible terins, and both used in clear contradis- 
tinction tc) Deacon. 

In conclusion, lye can allo.w but little intrinsic wcigfbt to 
tills unaiitlicnticatcd Answer — tlie only circumstance in its 
favour bein^ the ^ubscqib?nt adoption of the term Priest in the 
Absolution rubric — and eveiutliat inij^ht be otherwise accounted 
for.* But the most important \ind cardinal point of the c.ase is the 
exact statement of the Dcacorrs duties detailed in his Ordination 
^service : — « 

‘ It appertaineth to the office of Deacon in tlie Church where lie slmll 
be appointed to serve, 'to assist the Priest in DiVlne service, and espe- 
cially when he ministers the Holy Communion, and to 4c/p him in the 
distribution thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and homilies iii the 
Church, and to instruct youtli in the Catechftin. In the absence of the 
Priest to baptize infants, and to preach if he be Ad mjitted thereto by the 
bishop, &c.’ 

Then follow some directions about vis^tinir and distributing^ alms 
to the poor, and so forth; and formula of Ordination pro- 
nounced by the Bishop is equally limited : — 

^ Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the Church of God, and 
to preach the same, if thou be f h(M*cby licenstid by th«i Bidiop himself.^ 

But not a word about any independent jierforinanee of Divine 
service, or any rite, cxc(*pt infant baptism; and that exceptive per- 
mission is very remarkable, for the sairie books that established 
this ordination service, also allowed even of lag baptism ; so tliat 
all that was thereby given to the Deacon seems to be, that lie 
might in alteenre of the Priest do at tlie font what any layman 
might in a like urgency do at hbme. And then comes a very 
curious fact — which totally overthrows all the ^ Answers^ jind argu- 
ments about the word Priest in the absolution rubric — ^namely, 
that the right of Deacons to baptise being thus undoubted — there 
are none of all the services of our Churcli in which the terms 
Priest and Minister are so indiscriminately applied to the oflici- 
ating minister as the two /V^rms for infant baptism — though the 
technically sacram^mtal woids are — we cannot suppose by mere 
accident — assigned to the priest; and if the ofliciating deacon 
cannot use the words, there, a^d ih twenty other places, given to 
the priest, he cannot bajitize at all. As to the Dcac^on’s assisting 
in Divine Service, there is no doubt tliat he (or indeed apy one) 
may read the Lessons — and by King Edward’s first bjiok the 

^ . 

* The new rubric did not follow the old Kiighsh fui.n, hut adopted the diflerent 

and more extended^fonnnla of Archbishop Laud's iicottish litvrgy^ ni wliich he hud 
iiBPd the Scottisli term preshyter as synonymous with our minister ; and in tiansrcrring 
tins rubric to our book the compilers translated, us it were, presbyter into priegt^o. 
term which they all along used — as the canons do — as synonymous with miniHter. • 

Gospel — 
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Gospel — and by inference the £pi|tle ; and by the 24th canon 
still in force — thou|;li never, that we have seen, practised — the 
Priest may at the talkie be specially ‘ assisted with a Gospeller and 
Episteller^ or as he was sometimes (|eriousty) called ‘ Pistoler ’ 
(Strype’s Parker, 183) — who might be cjpacons.* Anypther assist- 
ance which a Deacon whs to give>a| the Holy Communion and in 
the distribution thereof wiis only jwovided fur in the first book of 
King Kd w ard : — / 

^ IT If there be a deacon, or otjier [than the officiating] priest, the/l 
shall he follow with the chalice, and as the priest ministereth the 
Sacrament of the hotly, so shall he for more i^pedition minister the 
Sacrament of the blood in form before wfiltm,^ 

This was omitted in the second book and never restored — the duty 
of ‘helping the chief nfinisters^ bc'ing now given to ^pther mi- 
tasters f — but tliQ Olxlination Service was not alterc'd — jwobably 
bec'ause Deacons might still continue? to assist as Epistellers and 
Gospellers ; and perhaps assist manually in the arrangement and 
carrying about of the siu;rc‘d vessels. Prom all these, premises ft 
bceins to ns to follow in strict logic and law, that a Deacon has no 
right to ])erfonn — ])or se — any portion of Divine service — nor any 
otlier lito but infant baptisin. But if tliis be a casein which long 
usage can confer clerical rights, tiu?ve has been no doubt an Usage 
of near two c’enturies in favour of the diaconal ministration ; and 
if it be admitted that Deaebns can by usage have acquired authority 
to do the rest of the Holy office, ue do not sec how we can refute 
Dr, Bennett’s opinion that they ha\ e an equal rig lit to pronounce 
the Absolution; — though even in this case wc should be re- 
luctant to depcirt from the usagy. • 

P’rom this discussion, w’hich we can hardly call a digression, 
wc return to the older of the rubrics — and the next is that fol- 
lowing the Absolution : — 

‘ ir The people shall answer here and at the end of all other prayers 
— Amen.’ • • • • 

The use of the word other in ibis rubric is not critically cor- 
rect, as the Absolution is not exactly a prayer, but Bishop 
Mant informs us that from the us«e of the wi/td ^ answer*^ some 
of* the clergy suppose that tlip ujinister^ should leave the word 
Amen in eeerg instance to the ])eo]>le. This expands itself 
into two or three discrepancies, which a little atteq^tloa to the 
rationale of the forms may explain. We cannot indded discover 
why thd answers of tli(‘ peopJ|j are sometimes called and 
sometimes only desigiiAted Jo be such by the italic type ; it seems 
another of the inconsistencies of the rubric, BuJ the difficulty 
noticed by Bishop Mant is solved by observing that the Amen, is 
sqmetimes printed in the same type as the prayer or office to 
• which 
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whidi it Iidonjrs, and that <)jlier Amens are in italics ; this dis- 
tinction is intended, we presume, to mark, as a general rule, that 
the minister is to say the Amen when in the same type as the 
pra>cr, and to leave to the^people alone the Amen in italics. 

We now^reach the rubric preceding the Venite : — 

‘If Then sliall be said or sufjg* the I*talms following: except upon 
Kaster day, upon which anothe\xanthem is app*)inted, and on the 19th 
<iay of every month, wlieri it is nA to be read here but in the ordinary 
oourse of the RsalmsJ ^ 

On this we note first that the Psalm is liefe called an anthem^ on 
which we slnill have^o inj|Jve an obsc»rvation prcbcntly ; and as t<t 
the second contingency, in which the Vcintc on tlie 19th of the 
month is to be reful, not here^ but in the ordinary course of the 
Psalms^ it is to be remarked that this s<*(hiis a distinction witliout 
a difference ; for the 95th Psalm huppems fo b'* the first in the 
orditiaiy course of the J^salms for the J9th of tiu; month, and 
must Ihcrelbre be read exfully here. 7^he same observation 
extends to the Cantate (98th Psalm) in the h^iening service. 
'J'his direction is but a cliiinsv wav ot saying that this Psalm 
shall not be read hnce over on the same day ; but it bas le<l to 
another clifliculty. The olnioiis intention and usual practice is, 
that the Ke/ziVc should be read once e\erv movning in the year ; 
blit it sometimes happens that the 19tli falls on a day when there 
arc proper Psalms^ of wliicli the 95tb is never one;— and then 
the rubric becomes absolutely iiK^xecutable, for the day is the 
19tb, and the l^sabii cannot be; read in the ordinary course. We 
have known a nice rubrician so pii/xled with this discre])nnc‘y as 
to omit the Jv7//Ve altogether, wliciii p(‘rha]>s, as on Whit Sunday 
for iiibtanee, it might be very approjiriate, and when tlieie can be 
no doubt it was iiitcmded that it should be lead or sung. 

Wc n(»xt have the rubric* for the Psalms : — 

‘ ^ 'riien shall be said or sung the Psalms Cii oisiler as tliey arc 
appelated.’ < * 

This slant and apparently plain rubric* opens to Bishop jNlaiit 
several quc'stions — some w'e tliink trifling — one or two o11ic*rs of 
greater ^rav if y, buV all proving one thing, tlie impel fectiori of tjicj 
rubric as an universal guide. The trifhvs are — wlietlier tlio 
minister sh.oulcl always begm the new P.salm, though he laid 
ended the l<»st ; — then, in what precise words the Psalms should 
be announeed — whetlier by the day of the month or the nuiidHU* 
of the Psalro, or by both; and, again, wlietlier one shoiiltl say — 

‘ Tne first day of the month - Morniny„Prihifpr — the first Psahn^ 
— or — ‘ llic first morning of the month — the first Psabn^ <S:c*. ^c. 
But leaving these futilitic^s - of wdiieh w'c*; might c‘xliibit half a 
dozen more — we may observe that this rubric involves a ciuesticm 

: that 
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that would be of real jrravity and interest if the strirtnessof rubrics 
is not to be tempered by the eejuitv *f>f usa«e. By what rubrical 
or even (anoniial authority is it that the Vcnitc and othcu* Hymns, 
and thc‘ j^sahns, are repeat<‘d altcniatflg by the jiriest and the 
people ? The Gloria Potri is especially, therefore excep- 
tionally, ordered to be sfo repeated — but there is not a siiadow of 
rubrical authority /or, and thereforf* — fK‘curdin«r to tlie new doc- 
trine t!ial the want of a rubric, 01/ as Bishop Maiit calls it, ‘the 
sileiiee of the C’lnirch,’ is ronvfuairc .'u^ainst any iisa^e — thc‘re is cleai^ 
aiitliovity ugainst any such alternation in the Hymns and Psalms 
theinsiolves. The explanalion of alltTnatioii is, wc* pr<*Muiie, that the 
original and propei form was that the l^saliiis and Hymns shouhl 
be siiiju: chanted l^y' tlie choirs, as tliey still are in cathedrals, 

colleo;\s, and indeed sevoial parish C’lnirches; and that the siiiffiTs, 
for I heir own eaM‘, #>an‘j^ them antiphonically : wlu’iicc*— as well 
perhaps as from \ cry am ient custom — in places where they did 
‘ sin>r,* a iisatre »irew" up by which the verses aie jitoiioiini'erl 
antiphonically' — that is, alfeinately — with lh<^ doubly w liolesouit^ 
efh*< t of liirhteiiiiii: the «hily ol the uiiiiibter, ami of connecting 
the people inoie imniedialely with what was always intended as 
a [lopuhir and chnral (‘xeicise. Xothin^ surely can be a stioiijyer 
proof that th<* su<‘cessiv e framers of the rubrics did not intend 
them to be as a perfect and rigidly inviolable rule than their 
omission to reto^nise — except only in the Gloria Pain — tlie 
^cMieicd, and, we (aiinot doubt, veiv early practiie of aIl<*ination. 

‘ % Tbp ft shall Ijp rearf Me /. caaov / if is appoiafrd inlhv Calctalary 
cxvrpt iltprv be prtipvr Jvssons assiya. ‘ijor (hat day. 

‘ % A e/e tltal brfm^c ertry the tmnt^fvr sltalk ayo/. Hero be- 

ginnelii Mieh a el anter, er veise of ‘»neli a chapter, of siioJi a booh ; 
and after *n'vry Lps.sou^ Ihu'c eiitletfi I lie first or the second Lesson.’ 

'I^hese rubrics oecasion<‘d it se^mis vaiious small iliscrepaiicies, 
of which W'l' have* already given a Siimple. But tlieie are two 
tpieslioiis of a somewhat gravef chaiactcu'. *801110 of the clSrgy,* 
when a Saint’s Day happens to coiuur with a Sunday, prefm* 
reading tin* collect ami lesson aj) pointed for///#? Lord s Day. But 
can it ever have been cpicstioned'that when Christmas Day, for 
mstame, falls on a Sunday, the jviopei^ festival service should 
supMsedn the ordinary Sunday seivice? And what rubrical 
dill’eieiy*e can lie alh^ged b(‘t\veeii (Jhristiiias Day ami the other 
holy-ilavs enumerated in the same ‘ table of jnojier lessons ’ ? 
Bishop iMant decided for the lioly-clay service; but the liisliop 
of London, in bis cidcbrated Charge of 1842 , says, ‘ authori- 
tatively,’ — 

^ When a Saints day fSlls upon a Sunday, the Collect for the Saint’s 

day, 
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day, as well as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the Epistle 
and Gospel for the Saint’s day,Qiut the Lessons for Sunday.’ 

We bejy pardon ; but wo think we can show that the rubrics 
are clear ajrainst his Lordship’s decision. First, as to double col- 
lects — the rubric i» cjecisiyo that tliere should be only the collect 
of the day, with the two other* collects Yov Peace and Grace — 
makinp^, as is expresslg directciL ^ three ^ collects, and not four^ ex- 
cept ill home special instances, Adve^ntand Christmas week, &c., 
wiiere there are especial rubric-s for jlouble c'ollects — an c^xccjition 
that c'onfirms the jreneral rule. ' 

Apjain, a special rujiric says, — 4 

‘ Note. That whensoever projier phiilins or lessons uri' ajipointed, 
then the psalms and lessons of ordinary fjonrse^ appointed in tlie 
Psalter and Calendar (if they be dilferent),' shall be omitted for that 
lime.’ ' t 

It is true that, the Sunday lessons bcinj^ proper lessons, as wcdl 
as the holy day lessons, this rubric; docs not in precise terms give* 
the latter a ]m'fercncc cnev the former ; but docs it not do so in 
spirit? Is it n<it clear that the Sunday lessons aie an ^ordinary 
course,^ \v\\\rU ^ for that tinte^ the special and accidental scM vico 
for the holy clay is ni(*aiit to supc»vsodc and, fmally, as llicrc is a 
positive ruhiic that the Sunday c'ollcct shall !>(» used cicn'y clay in 
the? followin'^ wc?c?k, wliat ruhri<*al difircrcnfc ran he alleged for its 
use on one* day and its clisusf* on another? TJu* arp^iunciit is still 
stronjrcr for the; lessons, as there arc many Sundays for wliicli no 
second Ic'ssons arc specially a])poiiilcd, and scieral Saints days 
for which tlic?re arc; special sc'cond h'^soiis, and in lliat case the 
Bishop f)f Loncilon's rule would make an inciitahlc and uns<*cinly 
jumble. But on this point another and stranger clifliculty has 
been started Bishop JNTaiit tells us that, w hen the lesson for the 
Saint’s clay happems to be from the Apocrypha, he approvc;s of 
tlic; subsliliition of *’ 

*'tlie ^Sunday lesson from a canonical hooV^ as on the? whole' preferable! 
— Hor, Lit., p. 45. 

What, wc? must a^k, is the use of authorities — why do people 
stickle for ambiguous rubrics, when the plainest are thus sH 
aside? Why should any’ incltviduaT minister be allowed to exc;r- 
cise his individttal * prclerence ’ against the clear directions of the 
rubric, and reject and stigmatize as unfit to be read pa3sages 
which the Church, both ancient and modem, had, after long and 
mature consideration, adopted and enjoined ? The sixth of our 
XXXIX Articles says that — 

‘ the Church does not apply the Apocrypha to establish any doctrine^ 
yet it doth read it for example of life and instruction of manner's! 

. The 
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The Church, then, in its Articles and its Rubric, says Read^ 
but some innovators, it seems, say No ! Rut sec the con- 
sequence of these qualms about the Apocrypha, The com- 
memoration of tile Conversion -of St. Pawl happened in the 
year 1846 on Sutidag the 25th of Jmnuary, the proper lesson 
being ^ btk //7,sy/£>w/ one of the most beautiTul and 4ippropriate 
lessons in the whole iltiial of hbV ; but it is from the 
Aj)Ocri/]i]>a^ and llicae gcatleincnjr decline to read it. Very 
^vcll. Hut the year after tlie day Tell on a and then, 

no othcT lesson beings pro\ idtid, there was no help for it, ancT 
tliey ^\ere fori'cd to rc^ad the identical lobsoii iiq>udiat(*d the year 
before; and so on leu or n dozen ho4y days which have lessons 
from IVisilom or KrrlesiastiUis ^ — those? lesson^, as iht* learned 
inform us, having been ijeh'cted for those days from these Apo- 
cryphal b(K)ks ‘ for ^especial roasonb/ into wliieh we meed not 
enter. Hut this ts not the worst dilemma in which this scruple 
about the Apoci\pha will iinol\e those who indulge it, for there 
aio no less than lbiiy-om »days in the year for the* service's of 
wliic’h - edther juorjiing or evening — no other Lessons aie ap- 
pointed than from the Apoc'rypha; and if the anti-Apocryphalist 
sliould hapl}' est'eape remding tlu^ 5/4 Wisdom on the commemoni- 
tiem of ihe Cunrersion fj' St. Vaitl^ or the* 51,9/ JSeelc.'tidslicn.s on 
that of /S'/. Laltc, he will nevertheless be obliged to read the 
fonner on the 15lh of October, and the latter on the 19th of 
November! 

Hut now, supposing the propej lesson settled and about to 
begin, we are met by aiiotber of tiiosc questions whieb tljc strict 
rubricians do not find it conwnient to notice, tifougb it falls 
peculiarly within their province, and whicli, if we wen'e to be 
guided b}" rubrics and nothing else, Avould be of serious difficulty 
and urgcjiit importance. Wc mean the posture in whicJi the con- 
gregation should Ifcar or join in the several offices. We have 
touched this question lightly as rcgatdc'd the* prefatory Sentences ; * 
but as it now' arises more directly as to, the position of the j)eoplc 
at reading the Lessons, and is from this point forward of frequent, 
indeed constant, recurrence, we shall now collect into one view all 
that <>ecurs to us on tliis suhjc<?t in course of the daily and c;om- 
munion services. 

Sinec*^ the Church has tlioughl fit to give any directions on 
this subject, it will, at first sight, seem strange that they are 
neither so frequent nor so full as a student might expect to 
find them. In trutH, it •seems that, after the repeal of the 
rubric concerning kneeling and crossing in King Edward’s first 
book, there was a gi»f?at disinclination in the succeeding Icgis- 
« lators 
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lators to meddle with habits and usages on which, even when 
they were mere forms, they*’ felt that the people would be very 
jealous of any alteralimi ; but as postures are sometimes pre- 
scribed, it is only fidr to suppose that, a certain posture being 
<Iirocted, it is iiie}?nt — witliout specially repeating the rubric — 
tliat such pasture shall continue till anotlrer is substituted, Tliis 
is the common sense way of \ ntorpreting any such matters, and 
wfj shall thorcforcs adopt it our guide. Thus at the outset 
Aye have supposed the people to be standing, because they are 
<lire<'tcd to Itneijl at the Confession, and they therefore continue 
to kneel (tliougli tlie ^priest, by special directions^ twice changes 
his posture?) till after the* responses at the end of the Lord's 
Prayer^ when ‘ all stand i/p,’ atul the service proceeds in that 
position; and tvhen by the next rubric .the ‘ VeuiUy and by a 
subsequent rubric, ‘the Psahns^ are to be sa’d or sung,’* without 
saying anything of a chaiig(* of posture, it follows that, all having 
be-m left slanding^ it is intended that tlic Ic//?Vcand the daily 
Psalms are also to be repeated standing, liut then comes the 
rubric for the First Lesson^ at which the minister is specially 
diiecled to stand — not as an order to stand iiierc‘I>, for he was 
already standing — but to stand in a particular way so that the p(*ople 
might hear — but no direction is given lor the rest of the congre- 
gation, wlio also had been left standiny. In primitive tijiies, as 
we have said, there were no seats at all for the ]jeo]jle, and thcTc 
was no tljought nor any great neceb.sjty that the congregation 
should evc*r sit duiitig the comparatively short serviies of the 
Roman Catholic (Jhurch, or in the original practice of our sepa- 
rate services ; but when by the junction of the diflercmt ofliecs the 
time of attendance became so infieli Jc'iigthened, some intervals 
of fitting became necessary for the congrcgatijMi in tlie naves 
and bodies of the churches: — as there must always have been 
for the select congregations in the choirs, as, is attested by the 
^cxis^'iiee of stalls an^l sedtHa^ tlav^gh we knovv ol no indication 
as to the particular portioiif- of the service during which the occu- 
piers of stalls were to sit. Nothing can show more strongly the* 
prudent — sc^me yejws ago we wpuld have said tlic‘ over prudent — 
reluctance of thfi Church of Kngland to make any change in ils 
rubrics, than the great .uid striking fa<‘t that the introduction 
of scats .md pews, and of consequent intervals of sifting^ pioduccd 
no alteration in the rubric, which in its theory would leavers still 
stancUn^^ during the Lessons. Wo sit then by usage. Wc art? 
aware that some of the stricter Rubricians are candid enough to 
f(?el this difficulty, and — ^in their zeal fo erect tlic? rubric into an 
infallible guide — for the sake of preserving the Church-militant 
and one or two other pet rubrics — have proposed that the congre- 

. gation 
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^tion should not sit at the lessons. We have seen this proposition 
in print, but wc do not believe that if has ever been attempted in 
practice. Even those Anglo- Catholics who may secretly wish for 
a wholesale return to ‘ Catholic forms,’ are too wary to risk such a 
storm of indignation and vcngcanc;e as this innovation could not fail 
to bring down upon tlubm. Tiiey^have made war dfi pews by 
arguments that ivould equally appl^; to seats of any kind, but they 
have not yet ventured to interfere ^ireclly with that most unni- 
In’ical habit of sitting — ^and so we go on sitting at the first Lessoi> 
and standing at the Te i>eum^ and sitting again at the second Lesson 
and rising again at ^he Benedictus and JubUfite^ by the prevalent 
authority of Usage. But here comes jfii anomaly which disturbs 
the defence we make for the theoretic consistency of the rubric : 
— at the C reedy which eomes next, we are specially directed to 
stand — as if we Jiadp repeated tlie previous psalms in s«)me other 
posture. The explanation of this we suppose is, that in the old 
mass, and by King Edward's first liturgy, the Kyrie Eleeson 
( Lord have mercy upon us] «Scc.), during which all were ordered 
to hncel, prcccMled the Creed — at which also it seems the people 
then knelt, as they still partly do in the Romish servi('e ; but 
when in the second book (adhered to by all subsequent) the 
Creed was put into its present place, it was thought advisable 
to warn the congregation that a cliange had been made from the 
old posture, and that they Avere now to stand. This guess, if 
correct, accounts for the special, though, in our day, superfluous 
direction for standing at the Creed, 

Tile Kyrie Eleeson now follows the Creed, all hneeling ; and 
so it would seem to be intended that Ave should continue thnmgh- 
oiit the Collects and prayers, «Scc. to the end of the service. But 
unluckily at the end of the third collect comes this rubric : — 

‘ In quires and places where they sing^ here followeth the 
Anthem.’ • 

Are we to kneel while the Aifthem is singing? So the sti'ict • 
construction would indicate. This difficulty does not exist in any 
of the older books, as the anthem rubric was added at the last 
rev'ision ; but in rubrics as Avell as ift garments patching will betray 
itsrdf. We find that even in Whe:itley’s*day — aoove 140 years 
ago — this rubric had already fallen into desuetude ; and it seems 
probable that it never Avas used since the union of tbe services. 
If an Afttliem Avere to be sung at the short morning service, Avitli- 
out the *Litany, this no doubt would be a proper place for it — 
and the rubric AAOuld be imperative ; but there never has been, we 
belieA’e (unless exceptionally in cathedrals), any anthem singing 
in this short daily service. So that in fact this anthem could only 
be used between the Collect and the Litany, and its introduction 
AOL. Lwxix. NO.jCLXxvii, , i| in 
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in this place would be now^ interruption of the course of de- 
votional exercises without visible motive or excuse, and it is much 
better postponed to^the interval created by tlie new arrangement 
between the Litany and the altar service. 

But mojeover^it is evident that this rubric applied only to 
quires and places where the full singing service, including the — 
not an but the — anthem, 'was Serformed, and ha(l no reference at 
all to places where there were no better singers than the parish 
clerk and charity children ; — the anthem could never have been 
expected from them — and therefore Whektley’s reluctant device 
of cuiTying out the irjbric by singing a psalm here instead of the 
anthern utterly failed, and never for 130 years was thought of 
till these recent struggles for the strict letter against tlic evident 
spirit of the rubrics brought it to life agdin. 

We resume the question of postures. “ There is no riihrit* 
for the posture of either priest or people at the Litany — which 
is certainly a strange omission in the rubrical ctxle ; but it is 
supplied by the 18th Canon, wdiicdi, however, is in other respects 
a very imperfect guide, for though at its date sitting must have 
been to some extent introduced, it does not mention that ])os- 
ture ; but directs us to kneel ‘ when the general Confession, 
Litany, and other prayers are read, and to stand up at the saying 
of the Belief as if that were tlie only standing place in the 
wliolo service. It directs also the audible repetition mith the 
Priest of the Lord’s Prayer, Confession, and Ch*ccd, an<l affords 
the oidy liuiiian autliority for bowing at the name of our Sa- 
viour. 

A'^o other question of posture or position <KCurs to us on the 
rest of the dailg service ; hut on arriving at the Communion ser- 
vice we find considerable doubts and many rubrical difTlcuUies. 
llie first that presents itself is as to the local and personal posi- 
tion <>f the Minister for that portion of the si rvicc usually called 
the* Sunday Altar Service. Wlfiiatley himself admits that the 
c|uestion is not clear of doubt, and that even in his time this ser- 
vice ‘was very frequent)^ performed at the Desk^ {Wheatley, 
XXX. § 2), Mr, Ifobcrtson, whose personal feelings are strongly 
in favour of the service at the dable, produces, with his usual 
candour, indisputable instances that — the provision of the first 
book of Kmg Ldward for reading it at the Table Laving been 
dropped in the following books-^a habit grew up of reading it 
from the Desk and even from the Pulpit, and that such' was the 
practice till ‘ Laud attempted to introduce a change.’ The matter 
was debated at the Savoy Conference. The Bishops stickled 
for a return to the Communion-table, ‘ but did not,’ says Mr. 
Kol>ertson, ‘at the ensuing revision of the Liturgy, make the 

rubric 
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rubric imperative ’ (p. 92). Perhaps# not distinctly and in terms 
imperative — but we do think that all the rubrics, prefatory as well 
as incidental, create such a body of infcreiiccps as amounts to an 
injunction, and renders it impossible toccpaiate^this service from 
the north side of the Cgmmunion-tablo* whether there be or be 
not a communion. * • , 

But the minister s personal position at the table is occasionally 
liable to slight irregularity. He il expressly directed * 
at tiu: north side of thc^tahle ’-^nol the right nor the but the* * 
north side of the table. This was rm the supposition that the 
table was to stand wTth its ends north asid south ; but when the 
table was moveable into the body of the ehurcli, that was not 
always the case, and it gaye rise to much cemtention ; and even in 
our day, though the tables are in a vast iiicijority of <-as(*s placed 
altar-wise, yet a f(Av old and some modern (‘hiirches and chaj)el.s 
not being built east and w(»st, tin* ends of their tables do not 
stand north and south. So that the Minister, to comply with thew 
spirit of the rubric, is forced to violate its positive injunction and 
to stand at the east or west side of tlie table according to its local 
pc^sition. We h.ave been we had almost said amuse<l at seeing a 
distinguished Puseyitc, sinee gone over to Home, who happening 
to officiate in a churc-h which ran north .and soutli instead of east 
and west, was ostentatiously during the whole servic'o directing 
towards the north the worship that lu* ilevoutly intended for the 
east. 

About the posture of tlie people A/ the first portion of the Com- 
munion service there is no rul^ric ; hut th(»re can he no great doubt 
that, ill obcdh'iicc to the 18t!i CaAion, they are to hnee/, as being at 
prayers ami (it may he inferred) in the same part of the church 
where they before stood or knelt — and in that position they hc.ar 
and respond to the (Commandments and tlie Collect for the King 
or Queen. * ^ , 

‘ IT Then shall be read the Collect of /Ac day ’ — 
still of course kneeling — ^ , 

^^And immediatel}” afler the Collect the ^Priest shall read the 

Thus ^hen, these canons and rubrics, taken togetli^r, require 
that, if we kneel at the Commandments and Collect, we should also 
kneel during \hv Epistle ^ which is immediately Xo follow* the Collect 
— the wonl immediatdy^ otherwise unnecessary, seeming to he 
added — in this place alone — to ensure this posture ; and as if to 
make this more clear, vat the Gospel the people are especially 
ilirected to stand vp — ns if, we say, to mark more emphatically that 
J • a 2 • they 
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they ba<l been previously kneeling^ for nowhere either in rnnon or 
rubric is there the slightest hint of sitting. 

We readily admit that this manifest absurdity could not have 
been intended — but it is Fibrical ; and we notice it as an important 
instance of the Icilly anri mischief into .which an over-scrupulous 
and too rigid adheremee to the very letter of the rubrics might lead, 
as we think it has done in th|^ case of the Church-militant Prayer. 

Tiien follows the Sermon or Homily, shall have pro- 

' sontly some important points to di'ocuss before the Minister passes 
from the table to the pulpit, but, at this moment, we confine our- 
selves to the questicYn of »posture, and we find no direction for the 
place of cleliv'ery or the j)osture of tin; auditory during the ser- 
mon. The rubric nowhere mentions a and nowhere, 

as we have just said, authorises sitting; the Homily has been 
occasionally read from the table, and the lipistle and Gospel 
from the pulpit — and pulpits have assuredly in former days 
.stood in places where there were no sittings prepared for the 
auditory — but who questions the convenience and decency of tlie 
practice of the Seriuou from a pulpit and the congregation seated ? 
yc»t all this is by usage. 

AfUir the sermfui no direction is given as to the Minister's 
place when he returns to the; tabl<*. King Kdward’s first Liturgy 
assigns him throughout pretty nearly the position ^ afore the midst 
of the altar'* that tlie Koinisli Priest occupies, hut that was 
omitted in all subsequent books ; and the Cl(‘rgy, very properly, 
we think, ^ return'* to the same jAace^ that is, the nortli swle of the 
table, from wliicb they bad departed, though the rubrical direc- 
tion only reejuires tbcin generally to return to the table. 

In a subsequent rubrif; they arc desired on one occasion to 
stand before the tabic to order the elements^ and that seems to imply 
that, except for that purpose, they are not to stand before the table 
at any other time. The direction is not as express as, considering 
the seriousness of the ocrasiou, we might have expected to find it, 
but tradition and the um,aricd usage of 250 years had decided the 
matter, and maintained an entire uniformity of practice — till the 
l^useyite Hoinanisers, under pretence of rubrical exactness, fmind 
that there was no cxa^l; rubric dn the point, cond have attempted 
to negatL e the inferences whic^h had been so long and, we think, 
so justly dlawn from the former rubric, by kneeling, tbe^boldones 
in front of the table, and the tyros in Romanism at the north-west 
corner, as we have before stated. 

At the Offertory which follows, ahd at the Exhortation, it is 
the custom — there being no special direction — that the Minister 
stands and the people usually sit, thouglrsome kneel during the 
Kxhortntion. Bishop Mant, however, <lerides without nssigni'hg, 
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f>r, as far as we can see, having any authority for the decision, 
that— ‘ s 

‘ Standiag*, not sitting, is the proper posture for tlie congregation 
while the sentmees are in reading/ Standing, tiiid not kneeling, is 
their proper posture during the Ed^ortaiuJH* — Hor^ Lit.^ p. (51. 

We cannot satisfy ou»clves that the first of tliese decisions is 
correct. It seems — besides being* unwarranted — repugnant to 
good order and common sense, 1^ is obvious that the duty of 
presenting the plate to every one cannot be satisfac*torily nor in-^ 
deed safclg performed unless tfie people are regularly seated. 

This argument dofs not apply in the same degree to tlio Ex- 
hortation — but we incline to think that the congregation had better 
not stand when they arc not themselves participating in tlie excu- 
cisc of the rite ; and if they do not kneel they should sit here, as 
they do at the lessons, the epistle, the sermon, and e\*t‘rywhere 
cdsc when they are not themselves taking a part — except only at 
the fjrospol, where there is a special rubric directing tli(‘m to 
stand — honoris causa : — but here again, either posture is doceiitf 
;md the usage of the place ought to be preferred. 

There is no rubric for the posture of either priest or people 
at the Church-militant Prayer. Bishop Mant says nothing about 
it, unless he meant to imply that tlie Minister is to stands by 
saying (p. (51), that ‘He is to kneel but three times during thi‘ Ad'- 
ministration — at the General Confession — the Pra^^er IFc do notj)T€- 
same — and when he receives’ — but as the Cluirch-inilitant Piayei* 
is no part of the Administration^ but, ex hypothesis, is to be said 
wlicther there be an Administvatinn or no, his Lordship leaves, 
we think, that point — the onlj r<^^lly doubtful oiif — undecided, 
Tlu' general custom is — under, wc‘ presume, th<‘ general authority 
of the Canon — that both kneel ; and this, wc tliink, seems incist 
consistent with general principles ; — hut we have seen many of 
the Clergy still stqpd at the north side of the table while tliey 
recite this prayer. • , ^ ^ 

But when tlie full Communion is to he cehdirated a general 
i-hange of plaee is at lliis pcTiod siigg(‘Sted, if not prescribed, to tlio 
people. By King Edward’s first, hook it is«directe<l that the 
Communicants shall tarry in or near the Quift — the men and 
women separated — all non-connnunivants departing imt of the Quire, 
Wc need not examine whether this meant that the non-coin- 
munienfits sliould depart altogether out of tlie Chur<% as well as 
out of fhe Quire, bec-ausc the whole rubric was omitted in King 
Edward’s second and ^all succeeding books, and must be hehl to 
stand repealed ; and thei*e is now nothing that we see to prevent 
the non-(’ommuiiicants, if their curiosity should so incline them, 
from continuing in the Church, or e\en in the Quire — C sage alone 

protects 
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protects us from so unseemly a practice. JJut a rubric, added at 
the revision in provif/*es that those who intend to coininuni- 

cate shall now 

* he conrenmiify placed far receiving the Holy Sacrament^ 

'riiis <'leai;i|y ineanb ihatrtUc cominunic!\nts should now take the 
places in which they are to receive^ and would, ac’cordiii" to 
VVJicatley, justify the minister in carrying the Saci'ainent about 
the churcjli to wherever thi people may have placed iheiii- 
• selves: — ‘A custom,’ says that 'writer, ‘still retained in some 
couiilry churches, W’hcre the communicants kneel dowm in rows 
behind one another, anthAhere continue till** the minister comers 
to them — (c. vi. s. 1,3) — a custom which we liave never happened 
to sec, ])ut in some colleges where there are neither chancels nor 
communion-rails, mid Avhere the elements ^yere carried dow’n the 
body oi the chajicl and administered to flic communicants 
in the same places they liad occupied during the service. The 
general usage, however, of coming up ‘to the Lord’s tabic is more* 
c<>n von lent and decent, and, to our own feelings, more edif>dng. 
\ay, it seems to us distincily enjoined by the words of IIkj 
pra) er — 

‘ We do not presume to come to this thy tahUy O Lord, trusting in 
uiir own righteoiisiu^ss.’ 

In large' chur<-hcs, and whc*re there are galleries, while the noii- 
f'ommunicants are withdrawing, the cominumcaiits generally come 
Iroin the more distant jiarts, and take their in the neighliour- 
hood of tlie table : but in siiiall churches there seems no need of 
any special approach to the talde at this lime. 

But then — after all the communicants liave b(»c»n directed and 
arc supposed to be already in situ and in the places where they 
arc to receive — come the words of the invitation — 

‘ Yv that do truly, c^e. Draw - 

which would, if olieyed, disturb all that was before ordered. 'Jo 
prevent this, the words ‘ faith ’ were added at the last revision, 
— which words reconcile the? invitation with the former rubric, {ly 
intimating that cirily a spij[‘Hirdl ‘ d^^v^vi ng near ’ was here meant. Y et 
Wheatley strangely f>nys, ‘ i think it would he more proper if all 
the communicants wrere, at these uvrdsy to come from the remote 
parts of th6 church, as near to the Lord’s table as they coiild 
forgetting, it seems, the rubric for the cofiveniant placing which he 
had just Iw'fore discussetl, and which 'W(a&, we can have no doubt, 
meant — with the addition hereoH the words ^bg faith ^ — to prevent 
<uiy such disturbance of the rite as would tqjcc place if, at these 

words. 
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words, — ‘ Draw near ’ — the whole congrcgjition were suddenly to 
crowd round the LonFs table. • 

Thus, then, if we were to be guided by the rubrics alone, we 
should be liable to conflicting and hihicting ditersitics at the most 
awful moment of our whole religious elistenc^. • 

The only remaining }iibint tliat .can afford any doUbt is, what 
bijould be the position of the people at the two hymns — Tersanc^ 
fns {Therefore with angels^ archangels, &c.) and the Gloria in 
ercelsis {Glory be to God on liigh^ occ*.). By the rubric they are^ 
presumed to be kneeling ; but, by analogy with all other hymns, 
it hcis been tlie gein^ral (we know not whether universal) custom 
for the congiegation to rise spontaneousfif at these two oflices, and 
to kneel iinmccliately when they are over ; for these, and some 
other spo]itancx)us movements of the c‘ongregation — such as stand- 
ing at ‘ Now to Qofhthe fa1hjei\ at tlie <-]ose of th^ sermon, 
and tlu'n kneeling for the lllcssing — tlie minister is not responsible, 
nor can lie aiford a personal example, for lie is certainly cat the 
first hymn, and, we presume, at the second, standing at the 
t.dile; hut th(‘ c/crA, liabituated to the usages of the place, gives, 
as it were, a signal to the n'st of the congregation. 

Ami here, ]>eing thc‘ first place we have hud occasion to mention 
this oflioer who takes so prominent a part in leading and directing 
the congregation, we must notice that there is no rubrical authority 
whatsoever for his appearam eor even existence. In the service of 
juatiiinoiiy a clerk is mentioned, with a w'c presume, to the 

registry of tlie marriage, but whei^^ clerks are elsewhere incn- 
tioned, they are cle7nciy either sintfutg vhrhs or ministers. Hero 
again the rubric's fail. ^ , 

Wci liave now concluded that portion of the tiisk we originally 
proposed to ourselves of bringing to notice some of the many 
instances whc'rc the rubrics — cither designedly silent or accident- 
ally imperfec t, or from change of cii cum stances ina)ip]ic*ahlc: — 
are not and cannot be, jmd couldiiiot bv lheir«authors have bee® in-, 
tended to be perfect, exclusive, and all-suflicaent guides tliniughall 
the details of our various and, in strict theory, incohc?rcnt services. 

,i\nd this brings us at last to tho»real and, \vc*might almost say, 
only object of this long and c’opiplicatc'd^struggld — the gown and 
stirplice — to which all the olhc'r questions of ‘ Psalm Iwfore ser- 
many and * pulpit prayers* and ‘ offertory y and ‘ Church-militant 
Prayer^ are mere corollaries. It is, as we have before stated, for 
the sake of these particmlar rubrics that so much zeal has been 
shown for all the other rubrics and such efforts been made to 
give them the character of a complete and absolutely impera^ 
live code. And we {confess that it is with a like view to these 
rubrics, but in the opposite direction, that wc also have taken so 
? ^ much 
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much pains to show that the rubric has no such claims to abso- 
lute perfection and infallibility ; and we have been the more 
anxious to support this opinion, because it gives still greater force 
to and ensures a mbre roinple^ acquiescence in the Address of 
the Prelates, whiel\ is esiientially founded on this principle. It 
has been n'eant^ even with thpse who ar6 most vehement on this 
question, to call it ‘ a thing in itself indilTerent.’ The feeling it 
has everywhere created, and t^e zeal with which it is contested, 
^is a sufficient proof that it is nof ‘ a thing indifferent.’ Why 
should it? Are the royal mantle, or the peer’s robe, or the 
judge’s ermine, or tjie bishop’s lawn, or the .ribbands of knight- 
hood, or the soldiers dolours, or the seaman’s flag, things 
indifferent? The gown and surplice arc as significant as any 
of tliese — ^nay, more so, if wc were ‘to listen to the fancies 
of some rubricians, who see, in their very* shapes and cx>lom‘s, 
divers mystical meanings ; but, at all events, they have been 
by a usage as old, we believe, as any ecclesiastical vestures, 
st'verally and in contradistinction appropriated to separate and 
different offices — the ffoiovy or ordinary clerical dress, to the 
j)reachm\ who is then delivering a lecture or essay of his own 
c;omposition, always fallible, often erroneous, sometimes blame- 
able, occasionally punishable — the surjAice to the minister^ for the 
performance of the strictly sacred offices where nothing ran be 
pronounced but the written Word of fxod and the prescribed 
language of the Church. The distinction, then, is sufficiently oIj- 
vious, and tiie principle at issue abundantly important. Nor is it 
a new one. ‘ Preaching in his whites ’ was, we rejieat, one of 
Archbishop Laud’s favourite olyects ; and, indeed, there is 
hardly one (not a single one, wc believe) of the changes re- 
cently attempted, even down to crossings and candlesticks^ for 
which wc cannot find a precedent in the proceedings by which 
that unhappy prelate, through his well-meaning but wrong- 
* bead'^d and too adventurous zeal^ contributed so largely to tlin 
ruin of himself, his king, his church, and his country. Land was, 
we arc willing to believe, nd Papist — the Bishops of Down, lixeU'r, 
and London, who have in our*day countenanced the preaching jin 
whites^ and sonic othcr^ of the L^udian practices, arc certainly 
obnoxious to no such reproach ; but this fact is undeniable, that 
of the numbers of the clergy and laity who have recently aposta- 
tised to Koine, there was not one who had not disiinguishedt himself 
hg his zealous and ostentatious addiction to those j^^uctices) This 
single fact is an abundant, a superabundant justification of the 
interest which is felt about these so-called ^indifferent matters,’ 
— of the increased jealousy with which they are looked upon by 
all thinking Protestants, — of our own anxious endeavours to coun- 

* teract 
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teract them ; and, finally, of the sem tamen intervention of the 
English Prelates in Mnrcli, 1851 . 

In pursuing this subject, we n\ust again fcave recourse to the 
llorm Liturgicds^ because — though firmly believe that if 

liishop Mant had seen the recent apostacieS he 'i^ould have 
changed his opinion on* these points — they afford the shortest as 
well as most authoritative exposition of 'this part of the question. 

The struggle commences at tj^e conclusion of the Nicene 
Creed. Here there usually follows a psalm, and as this psaljff 
would give the ministdlr an opportunity of changing his surplice 
for a gown before ascending the puljyt, the psalm is somewhat 
slyly, and as if for another reason, forbidden — 

* 55. Singing affer the Nieeiie Croe<l is ouiof place^ and iJisiurhs tlic 
appointed order of the servibe. The Church’s direction, “ Tlmn shall fol- 
low thesennon,” ii^a filain indication of her mind anil wilU — Mant^ 57. 
Now this is tlie \cry most unfortunate assertion that could be ima- 
gined ; for this place, when* we arc tlius told that ‘ a psalm wou|^l 
disturb the proper order of service, contrary to the mkid and will 
4)f the Church,’ is the very place, and the only place, in the whole 
service where the Cliurch makes a real interruption dedicated to 
‘ notices^ briofs^ citations^^ and other worldly matters, and where, 
if the yivinyout the psalm 1)c (according to the Bishop of London’s 
former fancy) a proclamation^ is the express ])lacc for proclaiming 
it. This proves beyond all question that if Bishop Mant’s other 
doctrine, of not inteiTupting the sort ice, bo of the least weight, 
this is not merely the proper, but the only proper, place for the 
introduction of the psalm. This is conclusive. \'et, to clench 
the nail, 'wc beg leave to n^mind the reader thaf the metrical 
])snlms attached to King Edward’s, and Queen Elizabetli’s, and 
King James’s, and King LJliarles’s Prayer-Books, were alloioed by 
authority to he smg before sermons. And their present use is in 
general terms sanctioned by the authority of the King in Council 
— Temp. Will. IIL, wl*en Tate* and Bmdy’^ version was sulSsti- * 
tilted for that of Sternliold and Hopkins. 

This endeavour to get rid of the psalm, that tlicrc might be no 
pa^se in which the clergyman miffht change Ins^surplico for the 
gown without inconvenience, is^followed up by saying that 

< III some congregations the minister here withdraws from the church 
to the v^try>room to change his surplice. In others the f^inistcr pro- 
ceeds at once from the communion-table to the pulpit without,’ &c. — 
Mant^ 25 . 

Candour will not Approve this invidious representation — 
which we were sorry to sec also in tbe Bishop of London’s 
Charge of 1842— of the going into the vestry as a withdrawing 
from the church ; nor another phrase of the same character : — 

‘ 56. Neither 
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‘ 06 . JS'eitIi<»r at this nor at^any otlier time of the service should the 
iiiiuister separate or absent kinhclf from his congregation , — 

A truth tJint no one jvould deny, But who would ha\o imagined 
that passitijif into the vestry should be called, in a eriminatory 
sense, ‘ sejua^'atiwj^r ahsetijting himself from his congregation T 

But havinjjf thus disjiaraja^edi the chang^e of dress by iiiuendo, he 
directly i'orluds it; — 

‘ The Church imposes on Iiiih 110 such necessity [for a chanj^c; of 
^rcss]. She neither enjoins, nor wxnelions, nox permits nor recognises 
a change of dress.’* - MnnU 57. 

This is bold, in thc^ fare #)f those rubrics — tfie only ones now in 
Jorco on this point, which we have before quoted, but must here 
produce again : — 

‘ In the' saying of matin, or evensong the mij^ister shall ftsc a snr~ 
/dire,* ' 

But at the communion the minister 

^^ball put upon him the resin re appointed for that ministration — that 
is to say, a white ath ptain^ with a vestment or cope.^ 

How can it be said that ^ the (Church neither enjoins, nor sanc- 
tions, nor permits, nor recognises a change of dress, wIhmi the 
Chinch <lo('s nut only pciinit and sanction.^ but enjoin so cculain 
and remarkabh* a cijaiige — and not once but tAvice duiiiig this 
oilicc ? 

It Avould b(' no cAcuse, on this occasion, to say that cojws have 
l)ct‘ii long disused ; for surplices in the pulpit had also be<*n long, 
we believe equally long, disused; and the surplici* and the cope 
slfind on the same authority. « 

IVow eoincs another diliiculty. "riie rubiii*, after the \ieeiie 
( reeil, directs that there shall be then given out tin* warning 
lor the next celebration of the Communion ; and this is gene- 
lalJy done by reading the first two or three sentenc*es of tlie 
‘ KxlA'>rtation, which a* subsequent 'rubric dii nets to be read after 
tfw sermon, Wheatley sulinits that here is a difiieulty arising 
Irom sojne ‘ inadvertency^ 'and Ilisho}) Manl calls it tin ^oversight,' 
11% however, \\ill*not insist upon this as an al>solute discordaitce 
between the rubrics : fttr, rs Ave showed in our former liturgic'aT 
article, the notice may be one thing, and the Exhortation another. 
It Is, lioAvever, quite elc^ar that the strict rubric requires the Ex- 
hortation t«) bo proiiomic’c*d (as it never is) in extenso^ and after 
fie sermon. 

But sup])osiiig that any one should*' no av^ attempt to introduce 
this practice, he Avould find niiothcT difficadty, for there is no dircM - 
liou where the Exhortation is to be rcwl. The rubric says it shall 
be read after sermon or homily ended,, Avhicli implies iiiiAiediatcly 

, . after. 
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{liter, and, el* eourso, I’roin the indjnt; but it is placed after the 
Cliureh-jinilitant Prayer, which implies that it shall be read fTOin 
llie tahU. The difficulty — indeed, \v(‘ think, the impossibility — 
of settling this point is the justification of me clergy for having 
{idoptcd tlie apparent iiTcguIarity of ril^nig a portion of the Ex- 
hortation by way of notice after the^NicerM* Creed. * 

AVe lire now arrived at the sermon ot hoiniK ; and those who 
have not looked ch)sely at these matters Avill bt' surprised that we 
are here met with a most serums^ and, as lar as tlie rubrics gO| 
insiirinoLintable difficulty. \Vhere is the sermon to be pro- 
nounced ? The nd^ric makes no jnerition gf a pulpit ; and we 
luivi; recently seen one or two Piiseyite attempts at building and 
repairing chundies in which tlie pulpits are iUlogelher omitted. 
Wli<‘titley himself can find no other authority for sermon’s 
being preaclied fron> the pulpit hut very \agiie inference: — 

‘ ()b.ser\iiig in the next rubric that the priest is ordered to return to 
the I able, it must be supposed that he was in tlie puljiit, since lie was ^t 
the table before.’ — c. vi. s. viii. § 4. 

So thf'it really it wc arc to he guided by the rubrics alone, those 
who have attempted to abolish tlie pulpits would Inive some 
excuse, lor Wheatley’s iiiferenc'e wouhl not conclude them ; first, 
bc'causcj they deny that irifcrcnces can supply the phicc of rubric's ; 
and, scjeondly, because ‘ returning to the table ’ doc»s not uc3C*essa- 
lily imply that he returned /hi/?/ l/te puipit^ U)Y he might ha\e 
returned to the table fiom fiic front ji'^rt of the cbaiic'el, where*, in 
orden- to be* better lics'ird, he miglit IrivcMlcdivered his .sermon — just 
as tlic* direc tion given in the* michllt* of tlie marriage rerennony for 
the priest to ‘ go to the Lord’« table* c'crtainly doc's not imply 
that thc^ former part of it had heem ])erformod in tlie pulpit. 

Sec* to wdiat confusion, {ind may we not say absurdity, a 
rigorous find c'xcliisive applic’ation of the rubric would lead us. 
Usages ancl the* <‘aii<Ai remove all these difficidtic’S — the c'aiion ^iro- ^ 
\icles a pulpit, and usage guide.? the ininistcT to mount it at this 
period of the scrvic*e. , 

The omission of the jirayer before? sermc^n is lor sf*\eral 
jcfi^ons a great object with this party. Some ®!ergyineii, says 
the J^ishop of Down, use a prsfye?!- of th€ir own — of/ters a form 
from the Prayer-13ook — some this — others that — ‘others deliver 
their tes^ and begin the sc’imon at once.’ — p. 24. C)t cciurse he 
decides in favour of these 1 fist ‘others.^ We can only say that, 
c'xcept in one or two Ultra-Puseyitc cases, we never saw nor hearcl 
of th< 3 se ‘ others ’ who Hid r/ot preface the* sermon by a pniycr. 

The Bishoji says — 

• I can find no authoritj'^for it.’ 

He 
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He adds : — ^ 

‘ Tlie 5dth Canon, which is the nearest approach to an authority, con- 
tains a furiii, which, hgwever, is nut precatory^ but injunctive and not 
monitory; ye shall pray J^or CkrisCs Holy Catholic Chttrch *' — 
so tJiat this form (whatever i]{iay have been and may be its authoiity for 
the piirjmse to which it was directed) is no (aithority for it prayer J — 
Jlor, LiL, 58. 

This extraordinary statement, ^ which throws the Canon f)ver- 
board, as at best no more than ai\ approach — a misinterpreted 
appn)aeh — to an authority, is the more Extraordinary, because 
tlie jntljnt itself has| since Queen lillizabetb s Injunctions, no 
authority for its existence t>ut the Canon : and that it should be 
sisserted tliat the (^tanon is no authority for prayer^ passes our 
understanding', and will still more astonish our readers when wc 
present tiiem with the ipsissima verha of the Caipon : — 

* Canon 55. The form of Frayeu to be used by all Preachers iiefokk 
t their Sermons, 

^ llefore all lectures, homilies and sermons, the preachers and niiiiis- 
fcTs shall move the people to join toith them in prayer in this form, 
and to this ehect, as briefly as conveniently they may, “Yc shall 
pray/’ &c/ 

And this is no authority for prwkrI But still more wonderful 
is this assertion when wc reafi to the end of this ^ form,’ and find 
that the Canon farther directs, 

^Always coneliidiiig with tJ»e Loro’s Prayer.’ 

And this^ as it was the canonical rule, has been the invariable 
practice. We*stated in our article fa\ Liturgical Reform (vol. Ixxii. 
p. 530), a doubt whether the bidding prayer was not originally 
meant for occasional sermons, not forming a part of JDivine ser- 
vice, and as a cheek on the preacher s political opinions. We are 
still of the same miml ns to the original intention ; but sermons 
of l^iat kind are forbIdd<*n by the Act of Uniformity, and there' 
can be no doubt that, in fact, a kind of bidding prayer has silwa} s 
been used to ordinary seniions. We have already mentioned the 
case in the Spe^aVor, wliich in 1712 talks of it as an old practice. 
'I'here is a pleasant and much « earlier anecdote to the same 
effect — ‘ Lord HalilVix (Savile) was at church, and his chaplain 
]>reachlng prayed as usual for his patron, but made an indifferent 
sermon; my Lord said, “Though the fellow was a fool* he need 
not have said whose fool he was.” ’ — llarL MS.; and Fepys, as 
early as the fourth year after the promulgation of the present 
liturgy, notes — * 23rd Dec. 1666 : To church, where a vain fellow 
in a periwigg, preached. Chaplain — as by his prayer appeared 
— to Lord Carlisle.’ — Diary, v. HI. 365. The political object pf 

the 
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the biddings prayers appears so Latf as George I,, who, shortly 
after his accc^ssion, issued his royal mandate to all the arch- 
bishops and bishops to enforce a .strict compliance with the Canon 
as to these pulpit prayers. The immolate cause of issuing this 
mandate was, we knoiY historically, tlkit several of ^the Jacobite 
clergy e^'aded tlie reading of the pulpjit prayer, which contained 
a direct recognition of the title of George 1. — and a smart poli- 
tical and ritual controversy ensued ; but ultimately tlie clergy-^ 
availing themselves of the latkude given by the words in the Candh 
— ‘ in this form, or ?o this effect^ as hriejly as cmiV'emently may 
he — ’ — thought tlwft the conditions of l^eviti^and convenience w'ould 
be better fulfilled by the adoption of a collect instead of the cum- 
brous and tautologous model given in the Canon, and of tlie adu- 
latory abuse which had ^een engrafted cm it. • 

But though Bisliop Mant so, to us, incomprehensibly denied 
the existence of any authority for pulpit prayers, we find tliat in 
jirac'tic-e he softencnl a little, and admitted them as matter of indul- 
gence to the prejudic’cs of the people: — 

* If, Jiowever, popular prepossession should be in favour of a prayer 
here, and the minister should think it desirable to indulge such a piv- 
]) 0 !ssossion, he might perhaps, I will not say jmtify^ but excuse his in- 
liiilgenee on a plea of long-continued usage^ &c.* — Ib, 

But if long-continued usage can exaisOkf the indulgence of a po' 
pular prejudice, .against which the f Uiurch’s ojiinion is asserted 
to be ‘ conclusive^^ why not allow a similar indulgcn<*e to /u?/y- 
confinued usage in the case of the psalms .and 5urplic;e ? 

After the sermon (and the hlxhortation if here pronounced) 

‘ % The I’riest is to return to tlie Lord’s Table and begin the 
Offertory.’ 

Here is another inaccuracy in the Rubric; for tlie pre.acher 
need not be, and very often is not, the Priest. Nor docs the Rubric 
here distinguish the cases of* then- beingf or not being aCoin^ 
muiiion to follow ; but that is of no importance — the Offertory 
is of course included — for the post-C!ominunion Rubric decides 
tb.at • * , 

^ IT Upon the Sundays and otHhr holy da/ii (if there he no Conimu- 
nioii) sliall be said all that is appointed for the Communion until the 
end of, the general prayer for the whole stale of Chm^Vs Church 

Militant: 

• 

This is the Rubric on which the great contention turns, and we 
must endeavour to e^plaid it, and, we hope, excuse the disuse int<i 
whic:h it and the Offertory which depends upon it have fallen 
when there is no Oommunion. It is the only authority for the 
|ierforiTiance of what is popularly called the altar’-service^ answer- 
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ing to the Missa sicca^ or dry Mass^ of the old Church ; it limits 
its performance to Sundays and holy days, but it does not, nor 
does any other rubric, authorise,, or even seem to contemplate, its 
conjunction with the Moiling Service or the Litany, with which 
it is by usage now'ifivariably conjoined. .If Usage authorises the 
conjunction of this service to tiie two others, surely it may equally 
authorise the abridged form in which it has been as invariably, 
we believe, so conjoined, and^ when so conjoined, reasonably 
.•foridged not only because it is an uf.?iuthorised lengthening of lh<' 
service, but Ijecausc the Church-militant prayer becomes almost 
tautologous wh(*n usdd wit]' and after the Litany. If the altar 
service were to be performed, as all the rubrics seem to contem- 
plate, alone, no one would dream of omitting the Church-Militant 
pra^^er, which would then be essential to tlPie integrity of the office. 
Jlut there is an anteee<lpnt rubric which is obviously inconsistent 
with this post-Coinmunion Rubric as respects the Church- 
militant prsiyer : — 

When there is a Communion the Priest shall then [after the 
Offertory] place on the table so much bread aiiduine as he shall thiiiL 
sufficient. 

‘ After which done the priest shall say,’ 
the C'hurch-milLtant prayer. This is cleiir ; the prayer is to be said 
after that shall liaAe beeiylone which can only be «lone when there* 
is a conununion, and therefore it cannot be said when there is no 
('onimuiiion. Tliese are contradictory or at best ambiguous direc- 
tions, between which the clergy bad to choose, and when the short 
services were combined into a large one, they naturally and, we 
think, Avis(dy chose that constructioa which Avas least tautologous. 
In aitl of this motive came another and a stronger. The post- 
c'ommunion rubric coupled the Offertory anil the prayer : but as 
the Poor LaAVS superseded ‘ the poor man\$ hox^ into which (an<l 
not on the table) the collection w^as, under the earlier luhries, to be 
Jnit, Vhe special use alid necessity for the Offertory became less 
apparent, and the alms would naturally (Uvindle away ; — so that 
in the subsequent Chureii-militant prayer a note Avas introduced 
to meet the case- of no alms being giA cm ; and Avhen it Avas found 
that thus came to be tln^oi dinary Icsult, it seemed to the clergy, 
we will not say a ‘ mockery,’ but idle and indecorous, to g«) on 
soliciting i if the name of God and in the A^ery words ijof the 
Gospel, offerings wlilch they kncAV bcfi>rehan(l Avould jiot be 
contributed. Now, when Bishop Mant (and the Bishop of Exeter 
more recently) found it expedient to lifnit their injunction to the 
lA'ading of ‘ one sentence at least of the Offertory,* was not this a 
plain indication that they adhered to it as a mere matter of form 
from which no result was expected ? And Avouhl it not be better 

to 
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• 

to acquiesce In tlie general custom of omitting the form «*iltogether 
than expose it to the weekly affront of being slurred over by the 
Minister and ostentatiously repiidiatcd by jlie people? Is not 
the opposite course an injmlicious sacrifice of the dignity and 
spirit of the service to the letter of, may jvc not fiay, ai^ ambiguous 
and, ad hoc, obsolete rul*ric ? • • 

Here wc (’onclude our examination. tVe could have very inucli 
(‘nlarged tliis catalogue of iliflii'ulyt's from tlie ordinary services, 
and might have found abum^int discrepancies in the occasionaT 
offices : and, indeed, thd whole series of Rubrics, fcitalutes, ( 'anons, 
(hocLamations, Articles, Intjuivies, andJiijiiiRlions exhibit — even 
as abridged in Mr. Robertson's useful compendium, but inuc'h mow* 
so in extmso — such complexity, intricacy, and iucoiisistency, as to 
be, we believe, altogethef in(‘xpli«*able and irreroncil cable. VVe* at 
least%*an see in tl^iif neither order nor system ; but we have, we 
trust, sufficiently fulfilled tiur object — first of a indicating the 
authority of Ihage in our,CIiurch services — more especially 
r(‘gards the main point in dispute; — secondly, of slrowing the 
efficiency an<l sufficicnci/ of our existing system, and that any 
liturgical reformers who should undertake to dm‘Ct all the details 
of all OUT services by soiiu' more comprehensive ami iiiilexible 
rubrical code, would have a much harder task than has l)cen 
generally supposed. We b<dicve that not only woiiUl any su<’h 
an attempt meet insuperable obstacles in its progi’css, but any 
r(‘siilt that might be obtained wouhl only lead to new and more* 
serious difficulties, and ert'at^* a 'spirit of punctilious jealousy 
and captiou.s litigation, irrtainly Jiuschie\()us and jirobably fatal 
to the Church. » * 

Tlie existing system — founded ou a conibliiation of written and 
tvaditionaJ law, of rubric and usage — has prcscrvt*d our (Jliurcli, 
from the Reformation (with tlie exccjition of Laud’s unfortunate 
f*xperimcnts) down*to this I’useyite agitation, in a state of more 
satisfaction and harmony witlTiii tlie sevdi*al parishes, anf! oi' * 
greater uniformity as rogavils the Chyrch in general, tliau the 
infallibility of Rome luTself had been able tojucserve amongst 
Iku- own subjects for so haig a pcriNl an<l t<j so great an c‘xtent ; 
and AVt* A'cnture < oiifidf‘ntly to predir t tliat fio new .system — eA eii it 
one riore theoietically perfect could bedevisixl — could cAcr obtain 
so steady, so general, or so poAverful an influence as iligit Avhich is 
now eiufcared to our fct‘liiigs by halloAved Tccollections, and sanc- 
tioned to our judgments by a long and happy expevicru'c. 

Bishop Montague, the most romani:dng of Laud's folloAvcrs, gaAc 
the arclibishop some Very wholesome advice, AA'hicli neither the 
giver nor the recciA'cr, had subsequently tlie discretion to 1o11oa\. 
A.fter stating to Laud some diflTerencys of detail whi('h had ot'currcd 

ill 
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in Ills diocese, be adds, ^ my ]^oor opinion is, that the matter is infer 
minutiora letfis, and we should make the best of it ; and happily 
in these times of opposition it is i>ot amiss to follow that wise direc- 
tion of the greatest council of Christendom, the first of Nice, 
Let aiicierd^ custohu be clbserved,^ In our opinion, there needs 
neither Synod, nor Convocation, nor royal interposition to heal all 
our present feuds — it 'is enough to repeat, • Let usages he 
observed*^ ^ 

We can appreciate, however, though we caimot approve the 
sedative and plausible motives that so Fong kept some of our 
prelates altogether silent pn tliese subjects, and induced Bishop 
Bloinfield and Archbishop Howicy and others to endeavour to 
deal with them by concessions and compromises that derided 
nothing and dissatisfied every body. TRiey felt themselves tram- 
melled by tlie letter of what had long been admkted to be tlii^law, 
and of which, though never practised, they were reluctant to 
(lispute the theoretic authority. The .bold strides which Popery 
had made under this hesitation have at last overcome all minor 
motives, and the Address of the tw<*nty-four Prelates asseinble<l 
at Lambeth has re-establish cd the early and just principle, ‘ Let 
acknmolcdffed usages be observed^ It now remains for tlieir Lord- 
ships, and pariiealarhj the Metropolitans^ by their vigilance, 
activity, and resolution, to ensure its early and complete adoption. 
There is ik) doubt that, during so long a delay, the mischief may 
ill some places have acquired considerable tenacity, but since the 
Bishops, we may say as a body, have at last spoken out — if they 
do not act to the full scope of their engagements, they will find 
tliat they havh only increased tlicir difficulties. The time is gone 
by for endeavouring to propitiate refractory innovators, by per- 
mission to preach in whites in the morning, if they will consent 
to preojch in blacks in the evening, and to set up * candles on the 
altar, provided they are not lighted^ Wc trust that we have ail 
no\0' aiTived at a be*(ter appreciddon both of our danger and our 
duties ; and that in short, we shall have, all and speedily, returned 
with increased gratitude and zeal to the decent seriousness and 
sober splendo^r-^likc remoVed from puritanism and popery — 
which the practice off certainly^ two, and, we believe, of three 
centuries had established, and, till recently, preserved with sur- 
prising uiijformity in the United Cliurch of England and^ Ireland. 
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RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 

Iacovp«nite4 ander the Ob Nth TJctorla, cap, 


3, CIABLOTTE .BO^MAIi^OV BOUSE, lOHDOI, 

DlBECTOEl 

CTTATILKS BAILEY, Esq., Bussia Ilow, Chcapsiilc. 

LEMUEL BUO( 'KELBANK, Ewq.y OreoiiTvich, Kent. 

AVJLjLIAM SAMPSON JlODttKiNSON, Esq., 00, tapper Thames Stroo^. 

CLTHBEUT W. .JOifNSON, Esq., F.K.S., (iray’s lim Sqiiiire, oud Orovdon. 

JAMES BII)(iWVY, Esq., 100, Piccadilly. , 

IIFJNKY .fOHN MVXWKLL, Esq., 0, V#iiiipole SlroeU 

RlOllAKB MOKFtlS, Ksq., Kiug's Fai'm Lodf,'o, Kiclimoiid, SuiToy. 

FllEDEUiCK TWYNx\Al, Esq., Bishop Stoke, liatits. 

' AXJDITOBS. 

J. BRIT;F'E5r, Esq., Jiui., BasingUolL Street. 

W. RTOHAIUNlJ, Esq., Great Scotland Yard, WVstmiiistor. ^ 

EBEDERLCK A. DA^'FSS, Esq., IH, Mdk Street, City. 

BAlfKEKS, * 

THE LONPON JOINT STOCK BANK. 

jonrr solicitobs. 

J. W. FLOWER, Esq., 01, Breiwl Street. 

FEE DEIUOK WEST, Esq., 10, Grobli am Street, 

SBUVKXOBS. 

Mes-srs. DAVIS & AHGERS, 3, FYederick Plttco, Old Je\%r 5 '. 

BIBMINQHAM BBANCH, 4, BewhaU Street. 

Manaokr,— 0. W. ELTCTNOTON, Esq. 

This Society has been incorpoBated for the piirposo df securing to liund- 
lords, Tvthc Owners, Mortgagees, Trustees, and others, hy means of Poti- 
ciKs OK Assuhaxob, the receipt of iiJcome.s from house and other proiicrty 
with the same regularity as the iliviih nds on Govoriimciit Securities, at a 
cost for Collection >};nd Guarantee little e?LCceding the usual charges for 
collection. • • • » 

h’or the practical result of these operations, the Directors arc fortified in 
their judgment that all risks of magiiituiSh and nurnher may be reduced to 
au average, and may be guarded against with advar/age both to the Assurers 
aTllfP the Assured, by the certified opiTiions of ProfessiA- De 
versitv College, and Jciihin Jones, Esq., Actuary to the National Mereon- 
tilo A ssurance Society, and are further encouraged by the universal ap|^val 
of the idon, by the owners of property applying for Policibe. 

It isimjiossiblc to ri*gard tho working of the system without perceiving 
the marked benefit resulting to tho owners of property, in being relieved 
of the doubt, trouble, and amicty too frequently attendant on the collection 
of their incomes, as well as of the general management of their property. 

The direct advanta^^e to the owners of property in tho punctual receipt 
of their incomes, ip not the sole benefit this Society afiords ; tho property 
itself is increased in value, and beqfnfos more available for sale, transfer, 
or iiives>tment, as the revenues therefrom are fixed and certain. 

TO PERSONS bF LIMITED INCOME the Society presents groat 

' I 
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indiicementa ; the comfortable assumnce that their rents will he punctually 
paid on a day certain, will bo cheaply purchased by such persons, at the 
moderate deduction from the amount to be received, which the Society is 
content to chaise. ' 

In the case of mortgaged property, the facilities afforded by the Society 
will be found especially valuable ; the Society will act, witho^a interferiny 
betireen Soltciutr and Clivi,t, as Blti intermediaiy between all parties ; it will, 
on a fixed day, pay over to the 'mortgpgee the interest on his mortgage, 
and U) the mortgagor the suqxlus rent; the natural effect of which ill 
be to render house-property a better and more available security than here- 
tofore, and thus to enable the owners of such property to borrow on more 
' advantageous terms. 

No class of persons, however, will be more benefited than trustees having 
the management of house-property, who will, through' the medium of the 
Socic'ty, bo assured of punctum payment of their rents, at a cost little ex- 
ceeding the rate of commission now ordinarily paid for collection without 
guarantee. 

■While the Society offers the above advantages to the landlord, it will 
' work with equal benefit to the tenant ; it will, in all cases, be the study of 
the Society, by moderation and reasonable indulgence, to accommodato the 
honest und respectable tenant, who, through some unforeseen circumstance, 
may be unable to meet the rent when it becomes due, an indulgence which 
the landlord in many cases may have tlio disposition to grant, but may be, 
nevertheless, compelled by circumstances to refuse. This Society meets 
this difficulty by paying over to the landlord, on a day certain, his rent ; 
and, from the nature of its operations, it will at once he seen that it is best 
consulting its own interest, by showing moderation in all its i)roceedings, 
so as to keep honest and respectable tenants in properties committed to its 
charge. 

The Policies of Assurance granted by this Society secure 

To Landlords aixd Trustees, tlie payment, on a day certain, of Kent so 
long 03 the property remains occupied. 

Or, a certain Income from property, the management of the same being 
placed in the hands of the Society. 

To Mortgagees and Mortc.aqors, the punctual receipt of their interest 
anVi surplus income. ' 

To THE Clergy, or to liAV I%»>ropriators, the receipt on a day certain 
of the amount of their T^tlie Rent Charge. 

^ The^odety also nadortake Uie Collection of Kent at a moderate j^r 
^cciTuTge without Guarantee, pa^in^ over immedialoly the amounts collected. 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY TKAVEIiLING OR RESIDING 
ABROAD, OR IN THE COUNTRY, employing this Society, c?n liavo 
the amount of their rents remitted to them, or paid to their bankers or 
other direction, thus enabling tliem to draw upon their accounts witliout 
fear of disappointment. 

No charge for Policies, or preliminaiy expenses of any kind. 

Forms of proposals for Policies, and other particulars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application, i t the Society’s Offices, 8, Charlotte 
Row, Mansion House, London. 

FREDERICK TWYNAM, 

liesidmt Director. 



THE NEW ROMANCE. 


FtiUtshed, in Om Volume, Foolscap Octavo, elegantly bound, price 3$., 
and to he had of all BooHseUers, a/nd at the Libraries. 

HAMON AND. CATAR: 

OB, THE iWo KiCES. 

^ ^ale. 

^ — 

" " What*s worse than murderer, that I may name it?" — S haksfSABK. " 

• — . — I 

^ Opinion* of tfae Props. 

** A highly imaginative romance, under the Rhove title, has recently issued from the 
press, in vrhich the author has founded the scheme of his narrative on tlio earlier pages 
of the Bible history. ITiotigh tho attempt is by no means a now ono, it Ixas been ap< 
proached, in the elegant little volume before us, with considerahlo judgment; and the 
reader who has been stipck with the grandeur of the events described in the opening 
part of Genesis, and^has indulged his imagination in endeavouring to conceive the sh^ 
of circumstances which must tlien have prevailed to develop the human passions, will 
here find much to admire, and to engage his tljoughtful attention. The j^rcncral 
character of the tale may be dcsfii'ibcd as tragic, and it abounds in many highly- wrought 
descriptions of nature in some of its most imposing aspects, which aurvu tidmirably to 
impart to it its peculiar characteristic as a sacred romanco. It commences with a 
powerful description of the madness and despair of Cain, when lirandcxl with the divine 
curse. * * * The author lias acquitted himself of his difficult task with skill, and a re- 
fined literary taste; an<l his book will be reail with much interest.” — M orning Adveb. 

There is grace and tact in writing, and tho story is well put togctlicr,” — Kxpresn. 

" I'he story is ho interesting, the characters so well bustainefl, .and th<i whole so well 
written, that we w'ould strongly recommend its perusal to all our readers, Catar is .an 
extremely well-drawn and natural < liai-acter Originally more weak than wicked, but 
with no principle to guide him, lie is leil on step by step from one crime to another, 
till treachery and deceit, ami even murdei , I tjconio familiar to him. Then follows 
remorse, and the fearful anguish of mind tliat finally results in the total overthrow of 
his reason. This is very finely wrought out you can tnico the partial aberration of 
reason almost from the beginning, certainly from the verylnon/ont of Akan's murder. 

■» * * whole scene amply merits transcription, but we prefer recommending it to tho 
notice of our readers, being iinwilling to lessen the pleasure they will undoubtedly 
experience in the perusal, by selecting tho most striking piissages.’* — C ourt Journai.. 

** The author displays much knowledge of human nature, and high doscriptive power. 
»***«* yiio present tale will exert the inilnence it seeks, and meet the approba- 
tion it deserves.” — I jIt^rary Gazette. ^ c# • 

"A far from unRucccssful attempt to^rosent. in a tale of fiction, the presumed con- 
dition of the antediluvian world, and the rivalry of the descendants of l^th and Cain.’* 

^ Britannta. 

Ilamon and Catar is a mixture of the prose poem and tl^ historical romanco. * * * 
The author has imagination, and his stylo hhs both power atid.Auimacion.” — 

-*^e work exhibits unquestionable tpices of abili^.” — N onconformist. 

Wo have here tales of love an<l war, pass'igcs of sweet simplicity, and of boisterous 
passion . A story, too, of love, intermingles with tho more stirring part of tho nan^ ve. 

introduction to the piece, in whi*h the outcast fratricide descniA'.s the dire remorse 
and devofiting terror of his soul, is a bold and striking episode. The piece is altogether 
veiy striking, and, iiijparts, exceedingly pleasing and beautiful.” — B dinbubgh Bvening 
Post and IjcoiTisu Kecord. 

** Has tasked the best effifrts of genius.” — Weekly Chronicle. 

*'Some of tho pas&oges are highly-wrought, and the language occasionally soars to 
the poetienJ. Love, jealousy, revenge, and despair, are the passions displayed in tho 
course of the story ; but we sannot better exemplify its merits than by quoting a portion 
of the striking introduction.*' — N ews OF THB^VORLD. 

** The composition is throughout marked v/tl| elegance; and, to a fertile invention, 
the author adds those descriptive talents wli^h are essential to this species of romanco.” 

" Weekly Times. 
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GtASSIGAL WOBXa 


pOET^ 8CENICI OI^SCI. JEKbjIi, So]il>iwlIaJbi!ri& •> 

-L Atiftopbanit Fabule lupenritw et perditanim ftagmeota. Bdkio SaaoiMia^ tan 
nova recognitione Gvil. DiKooRni, Syo.^ clothe 2U*} or humid in aalf 

artta, Ar School Prisei^ 30c. 

THUCYDIDES ; witii Notes, cliiefly Histoncal and Geogxapldedi^ 

By Uie late T. Arnold, D.D. A Neir Rait%i, witb^lapc. 3 vote. Sro. R 

THE HISTOEY OF ‘THE HElLO#ONNESIAlt WA&» if 

THUCVDIDSS. The Text of Arnold, wMi bte Argnmenf. The Indexes aoir 
first adafJted to bis Sectious^ and the Greek Index greatly eulaiged. By the Rev. 
G. R. P. Tiddbkan, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In one thicK voIiuml 
S w. 13s. ^ ^ 

HEBODOTUS. Edidit Thomas Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Gr. lii^. 

Prof. Reg. Kditivtertxa, snloDde emendate. 3 voli. Svo. II, Is. 

SOPHOCLIS TEAGCEDIJE, with Notes, adapted to the Use of 

Schools and Universities. By Tbomas MitchelLj M.A., late Fellov of Sydnsy 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 2 vole. 8vo. lA 8s. 

The Inlays may also be had separately at 5c. eadi. * » 

*H KAINH AIA©HKH. THE GEEEK TESTAMENT, wiA* 

English Notes. By the Rev. Kowabd Buxton, D.D. Third Edition, missd. 
Svo. 14s. • • 


A LATIN GEAMMAE FOE THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By Proi Eb^OH Madtig, with Additions by the Author. Tianslatod by the R^. 
G. F. Woods, MA.., of Umversity College. 8 vo., uniform with Jilf’s ‘ Gre^ 
Grammar,’ lie. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, chiefly from 

the Text of Raphael Ktthner. By Whlxam Edward Jxlf, MA., Stiidoit of 
Ch. Cb. 2 Toll. 8 vo. Seceaad Edition, nearly ready. 

This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; 
at Eton ; Kings College, London; and most of the otb» Public Schools. 

LAWS OF THE GEEEK ACCENTS. By Joiuf GiiiFini% 

M.A. Svo., sewed, U. 

ARTIS LOGICjE RUDIMEJJTA. Accessit Solutio SophisjEoa* 

tuin. In usum juventutis Academicte. 13ino. 2c. 6 d. 


AN ESSAY ON LOGICAL METHOD. By Chabubs P. 

CaHBtiBM, H.A., Fdlow Btid Tutor of Oiirl College. 8 . 0 . 6 ., 

LECTUEES on’ LOGIC. By C. E. .Mobeblt, B.A.i late 

Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Fqap. Svo. 4s. 6 <l. 

OXFOED POCKET EDITIONS ot 'the GEEEK and LATIN 

CLASSICS. Printed in good clear type, and neatly h^und in cloth. 


iShCBTEUS. Se* 
Aristopmanes. 2 vols. dc. 
Eitripides. 3c. 6d. 
Herodotus. 2 vote. Oc. 
Homet^ lUAD. 3s. 6d. 

Hover, Odtssev, &c. 3s. 
Horace. 2s. 

JirVENAXe. Nearly readt ^ 

Lrvr. In the Ptess, 


Lucan. 2s. 6dL 
Lvcd&nirs. 

Pb^drds. Is. 4d. 

Sallust. 26. 

Sophocles. 3e. 

Tacitus. In the Frees, 
Thucydides. 3 vote. 6e, 
Virgil. 2s. 6d. 

Kenophok, Memorahirni, lx 6d, 


School Editions of theJoUowing are ako ready, 
Virgil. 2c. 6d. * ■ Phjedrub. Ic. 4d. 

Horace. 2s. / Sallust, lx 4d* 

‘ — 

JOHN HENRT PARKBR, Oxfud; and 377, Strand, Xeondon. 



of Gcor^ in 6 to!», 

' Xonl Brott|epism*B BUlogaes oa Instinct 1 vol: 
Lord Bzoogfaim's Tmtisee on tbo Ob- 
Joots, PlewuroSy and Advantages of 
adence^ and on Politico! Science . . I vol, ^ 

Lord Brougham’s Edition of Foley’s 

]^atunl Theology , 

8lr C. Bell’s Dissertations on I^atursl 4 vob. 
Theolo^, ond Treatise on Animol 

Mechanics '• 

Bir John Davis’s Chinese. Kew Edition 3 pis. 
Sir John Davis’s Sketc^hss of China. . 

New Edition . I wl. 

Lord Nugent's Lands Classical and 
Sacred. Second Edition .... 2 vols. 
Miss Marti neou's Feats on the Fiord. 

New Edison I vol. 

Miss Martinoau's Billow and tlie liock, 

a New Tale I vol. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of Fainters .• • 2 vols. 
Knight’s Volume of Varieties . . . 1 \ol. 

Knight’s llcsiilts of Machinery, and 
Cajdtal and Labour ...... 1 vol. 

Lomb’s Talcs from Shaksnero, with 
Scenes selected by 0 . Knight ... 2 vols. 
Tasso’s Recovery of Jenisnlcrn, trans- 
lated by Fairfax : with Lives of Tasso 
and Fairfax by C. Ivniglit .... 2 vols. 

Mind amongst the Spindles, a selection 
from the Lowell Offering ; with Intro- 
duction by C. Knight 1 vol. 

Memoirs of a 'Working Man; with 

Preface by C. Knight 1 vol. 

The Footl of Man. By Dr. lAiikcstcr. 

A New Edition 2 vols. 

History of TJtcrntiirc and Learning in 
England, with Specimens of the I’rin- 
oii>al 'NVriters. Jiy G. L. Craik. A.M. C voLs. 
The Lost Senses— Deafness and Blind- 
ness. By Dr. Kitto 2 vols. 

Popular i^toms and Rcoollcctions of 
Italy. By C. Mac Farlano ... 1 vol. 
Lane’s Araliian Talcs and' Anecdotes. 

Selected from the Arabian Nights . 1 vol. 

Bird Architecture I vol. 

Miscellanies 2 vols. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By 

W. Wittich 2 vols. 

Moli^rc« Koeint, and the French Claj- 
slcal Drama. By Mod. Bias dc Bury 2 vols. 
Tlio Cid. By G. Dennis . . . . L y<?i. 
The Spanish Drama. By G. H. Lewes, i vol. 
Life of Gresham, the Founder \if the 
^e ^al E xcbnngo. By O. Mtd: Farlane 1 vol. 
Old Ei^and Novelets The Camp of* 

Refuge— The Dutch in the Medway 
— A Lefe-rd of RoatUng Abbey. By 

C. Mac Farlouu . 4 vols. 

Knight’s Life of Caxton, the first Eng* 

Um Printer .1 vol. 

Homonce of Travel. By C. Mac Farlaue 2 vols. 
Rambles by iUvers. By Uames Thome.— 

The Avon. 1 vo 1. — The Duddon ; the 
Mole ; tlie Arun and 'Wey ; the hea ; 
the Dove. 1 vul.>- -The Th^cs. 2 v;ols. 4 vol 
Flowers and their Associations ; and The 
Garden, and 'Woodland. By 
I Pratt 2 vols. 




idi BamfStte. "Bf X. 

. Viausseaac . . 

Tfie Ittdiistry of the Rhine, Agricultuxej 
^ _ Manuftetures. f 

% T. C. Banfleld. 1 voL each , . | 
Tto Backwoods of Cana«]a. A New 

Edition. By a Lady 

Oregon J'erritory. By the Rev. C. G. 

^Bipipaphiml HUtory of Ancient and 
Mod^ Philosophy. By G. li. Lewes 
The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

By G. Dodd 

Insect Arc&toeture. 1^ James Rennie, 

A.M 

Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of 

Health. New Eddtlon 

The Cabinet Portndt Gallery of British 
M orthies. , 72 Steel Portraits . . 
The Cabinet History of England. By 

C. 31ac Forlane 

Settlers and Convicts 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties . . . 
Flanchc’s iiritish Costume .... 

'Womura’s Histbry, of Painting . . . 
Professor Long’s Civil 'Wars of Rome. 

Select Lives from Plutarch . . . 

The Elepiiant, tlie IJonc, and the Dog 
•—the throe Fricnrls of Man. By C. 
Knight and W, Martin .... 

Sponsor and his Poetry. By G. L. 
Craik, A.M. ........ 

Bacon and his Writings. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M. . . . . . . 

History of British Commorcc, By G. L. 

Craik, A.M . . 

The Englishwoman in Eg^'pt. By Mrs, 

Poolo 

The I’ursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties. New Edition. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M 

Lane's Modem Egyptians. A Kew' Edi- 

» tion 

Ciwuccr— Pictures of English Lifelmm 
Chaucer — -rCantorbury Talcs from 
Chaucer. By John Saunders . . . 

Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin, 
A.M, New Edition . . . . . 
SJcctchcs in Natural llistoiy — ^Mamma- 
lia. 600 Woodcuts 

Secret Societies of the ^Middle Ages . . 
A Visit to tlie Western Coast of Norway. 

By W. Wittich \ 

Paris : its Historical Buildings and Tti 
* Revolutions. 'New Edition, cemtinued 

to the Present Time 

Physical Ocograp^ of the Holy Land. 

By Jolm Kitto, ©.D., F.S. A. J . . 
Pompeii : its Destruction and RcuDio- 
covexy. New Edition. 300 Woodcuts 
Uudibras, ami other Works of Samuel 
BuU^. Edited by A. Ramsay , . 
The Book of Table-Talk. By several 

Contributors 

Sketch of the'ilistoiy of Monkeys. 100 

"Woodcuts 

Popujor TumnltsV, Rlustratlve of the 
Evils of Social Ignorance . . , 


C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, S(rR.lND 


2 vols. 
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1 vol. 
IVDi. 
4 vols. 
6 vols. 

2 vols. 

4 vols. 

12 vols. 

26 vols. 
2 vols. 

2 vols. 
2 vols. 

2 vols. 

5 vols. 
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3 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 
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THE STONES. OF VENICE. 

Volume Ibe Fml. THK FOUNDATIONS. 

By John Ruskiv, author of * The Se?ea Latnpg of^rchikcture,' *ilodera Painton^* He, 
Imperial 8 eo., with 21 Plates, and numerous eWoodouts from Drawings by the Author. 

Price Two Guineas, in embossfil cloth, with edge gilt. 

* The “ Stones of \ enice '* mill isvltt In pave the I on our o«rn unUonal arcbtleeiara. Al once popular 
mnv to the raiionalikm imd silvancemeut of siobi- ' and profgjsud thiN bqpk wilt be eriti Aillv bailed 
Urturi ItibinoH practiuil tlian thu mntcr* pre 
%jouii Horkh and iiii,;bt be uilbii in • *my on the 
itrineiplcs ol irchitti lure. A high rtlinioiu Ifrl 
lUK peiiodrs till loliine, aud it l intain« iMtosuges 
of grr it bLant% iiid pone? * — Bmldt r 

ftiaal} 0 >k I rm Inch the time Is n|K. audit 
t miioi (ail to I loduce the most htnelleuil rosult'i 


liv a iircn^f leidem Aen Ivger tlmn Mr Riiskin 
lym ( mml Tor lim previous worlB He has so writ 
trnsis to catch the « ir of all kinds ol persons *— 
Jttetary Baxette 

* t>robalil) till moKt prsetiral book mhiih baa 
e%er betu mnUi.n ujion architecture — b»firtu. 


• NOTES 

ON THE CONSTBUCTION OF SIIEErFOLHS. 

By John Uiskih, M \ h\« Price Is 

* A piiophlet on the doutiiuc an 1 dtia iplinc of tho Church of ( hnst Britanan 


THE BRITISH OFFICER. 

HIS POMIION, DUlIbS, hMOLLMKNTS, AND PRIVILEGES 

Bping i Digest And Cuinpil ituni of tlh Kults, Ui giil itioiis, arruifs, niid ]ll(.nioraiid<s 
relating to the Duf is rnunution, ami All »win<is if (he dflicir'* iii Hir Majt sty's 
Si n ice, and in tli it of the Iloiiour ihle E isf lii ha Comp in v , with Node t s oi the Military^ 
CuHigi:^ Hospitals, Al , andarincty^f Inform itiuii rcgudiiig the Uigulti JUgmienta 
and Loc il Corps m hutU Stivices, and tue Iconiinry, Mditia, and uthrr \ olunitu Corps. 
By J U Stucuuiii h One Volume Svn , pn<c las cloth extra, 

* A verv usi lul coupd lUon , mi laii oommmd licit nc} nnii Ii ft It, and its izceution it fleds credit 

as m r il at lur icy It has I irgi ly Nupplii lido i ti the c jiu^ ilir —~Auv U and Milttary Oaxette . 


ROSE 1)0U(H.AS ; 

Or, Sketches of a Countiy Parish. 

TIIL ALTOBIOGll VPII\ OF A ^lOrt JI MIMSTER's PAUGIITER. 

By S. R AV TwiiToluiuufc, iiost 8vo , puce 21s cloth. 

* \mnD!; domiMie tiUs Rok mav lo k if itu ]ilici 1 onh r mt do n)toflcii m ft, me 

t ikt the pi iri mini h Wortlsmurthe ] uei uecu t iiuiii ii I thii n uiative is, one nare 1 1 iiiti re%t, to 
|i s amoicd mvstie ])oemk A more iitraetive rctuii, tud to sali^fy tlu hcait ~^t/iciuiu/u 

A. TRIP TO J\1EX1C0; 

Or, Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ranfble in 1849-50. * 

By a ISiKitihTEk PiAtSio., , iluth 

* riie chir-itterihiicsof this lohmii ire go d I I|i dots nit lin|,ii on he heiUn piths, but fro 

NciiM lud iiilormation Tlu author writeH lil i a | me Is to eiplorc in liliiicnb 1 sk kiiomu rcj^iona 
1 in tW ^etice iudbusmoHS, ismcll^iauri kasurc j — Bat/yAfiii. * ^ 

MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
LIBUT.-COLONEL JAS. SKINNER, ‘C.B., ” 

Commanding i Coqisof Ii regular Caiilry in the Hon E ]. Compaiiv's S< ivtce. 

By 1 BaIlux Fbass b. Esq. JPwo \plumes, PostHvo , with Portraits. Price 21 s cloth. 

* \n IntCTMUDg ml important contribution to I as Skinner llis own ncoonnt o' hi « early lift ts 
the hisiory of oarounquMtf in India Ibis book I a fdixx of plain, homely. Dafoe like writing W 
mill >ausr> the curiosity mhich many arsons must I JSxaww 

liaia tell to know more o* so rcmarUtblea panon 1 

LONDON: SMlTHTBLDi^^^.W^ 65 , CORNHILL. 

Q. Rev. Jfo. 176. * * / C 
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m^tUATS 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, 

1S51. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; 

r ' 

OB, COBVEBSATIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

ISmo,, Sf. 

NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. Map. Post 8vo., 12*. 


SOUTH GEEMANY AND THE TYEOL ; 

BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STVRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN ALPS, 
.. AND THE DANUBE. Map.^ Post 8vo., 12#. 

SWITZEELAND. 

THE ALPS OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, Map. Post 8to., 10s. 


FEANCE AND THE PYEENEES. 

NORMANDY, BRirTANY, THE FRENCH ALl^, DAUI*IIINE, AND PROVENCE. 
Maps. Post 8vo., 12«. 

SPAIN. 

ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &;C, Maps. PoatSvo., IG*. 


NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 

SARDINIA, GENOA/ TUB RIVIERA, LOMBARDY', AND TUSCANY. 
Map9, Post* 8to., 12f. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. - 

I- 

the papal STATES, AND CITIES OF ETRURU*-. Map. Post 8vo., 16*. 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. Maps, Post Wo., 15». 


EGYPT. ' 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA. CAIRO, THEBES, INDL\, &C. 


Map. 1 ost 8vo., If)*. 
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QPAimmLY #PT|H|!»i»1|R> . 


tl» 


KUSBATS EirO£I8H.SABDBOOK8. 

18S-I. 

f 

HAIfDBOOK OF JJODERN. LONDON; 

Or, LONDON AS IT I^IN 1851 : 

Gnring fall Descnptiont of the j^aiioo* Palaces — PaUic BUUdmgs Oallories of Art-^ 
Cfrarches-^Parks ami Gardrnn — MoseumwPmate Maasioas-^PlnaGipal Streets — ^Hos- 
pitals and As}lu]ns — dabs — Exhibitions — Theatres — Public Monumeats— Kteer 
Thames— Docks>— Excutsions m the Environs — Conveyanrej), &o. l8mo. {In Apr^,) 
%• Iht aim of thia -work is tu demnbe thoM featarea of the Metropolla liest worth oreingj and the 
way in which thi y may Im aern to the best atlvantai^ aa well as to aiv« aome ipeaenl hints as to HdelSk 
Ludgin^a Lc in other words it is inUmdedAo makt ** Mvttaav s tlattosooK or Meosaw LomsoM'* on 
the plan adopted with so much sums* In ■* Mi anar & CoMTiNXifTAii ilAMoaoou.** 

WESTinNSTER ‘ABBEY : 

I IB Anr, Anriimcrriii., and AbsociATiONd. J^tw IMwn, Ibmo. 

THE* BRITISH MUSEIIH: 

Its ANTlQUnilh \2JD htLIlTI HE. Wooilcuta Po-.tbio. (ImApttl) 

• • 

GALLERIES of PICTURES IN AND NFJVR LONDON^ 

Iiicltului,' thi National < I allerv, \\ uiilso’ Cistle, 11 impton Court, l)uh\icli Callery, SoanCb 
Mu-iium, l*i< tiiiQ. \\ itli Citalogup^ mdNoticis, Post 10«. 

HANDBOOK OF LONDON; PAST AND PRESENT. 

Coutainjii <* tuli Dpscnpti ns of all the Kemaii a' U Old Inns, Cofice Iloncf s, ami fav eras — 
lown Houses ot tin* Old N obility — * i d J ondoii Si,rhta — Am itiit 'llu'itrea and 
Crossfsi — Ihe llostcls of Chuith I>i uf ines — PriviU^ed Plau s tor J>ebton — 
Old I omlon Ihisons— Plmis lefoirtd t iy Old ANnti»rs The 1 hm<ii(e ind W«ds 
ot Loiifluu — Ucsilencos ot lleiniikihL AXin — Priiiirkable *^rf(ts — Diiriil Ploeis 
of Eimnent individual 1 At ond Revise J Post 8vo. ihs 

WINDSOR AND ETON: 

The Cistlc, Su George’s Cliipol, and 1 toi i dlegc Atw / /i/io/i. ICmo. 

s • • 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 

Giving ail Account of the ind O'j c/s ir^Lnghn 1 Ijett uo^h i tniwij , an indeed in con- 

• ncxioii with the must Ire [iiented JSoads ind iiiilwiys irf Lo^'iaud \V Alaps 
Post Svo » » 

Part I '~TSCC EASTEKH CSO U HTIES (/ust J{i nZt^ ^ 

FartPH.— BEVOm^^D COBBWALL — {Rtadyfs 

THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

Or, M VVITAL OF POLITirAL VOT HISTOXtICAL REFEKSNCC ; 

Giving a succinct vcount gfi tlip duties and authoiiGes oi all the Chief Functmiianes and 
Ilf ids of Departments, Civil, Militir^ Judicul, and Eeclesiastiral, with their 
political relationi, fonamg a woik of reference to all pemns Aesiroae to make 
themselves aeaualnted. with Bsitish ItisMt^tiouv. 
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ME. BENTLKY’S 

LITEBABT AENOVItOElIENTS. 


I. 




ILLUSTRATED j'JOURt^At OF A LANDSCAPE 

PAlNTtlil IN ALBANIA AND ILLYUIA.* By EDWARD LEAR. In 
royal handsomely bouwlj price 2 I 4 ., with ujnrards of Twenty Engravings 
by the Author. 


II. 


NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS II? THE UNITED STATES 

DURING THE YEAR 1850. ' By the LAEY EMMELINE STUART 
WOUTLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

' HI. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

EARL OF ORFOHD, and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now first pub- 
lished the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes^ by the Rev. J, MITFORD, 
Autiior of the • Life of Gray.' 2 vols. d^y 8vo. • < 

This Work will contain the last Series of the unpublished Letters of this 
incomparable Epistolary Writer. 

A IV. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By the 

• Itev. M08F.S MaKGOLIOUTH, Author of * A Pilgrimage to the Land of 
my Fathers.* 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. fid. 


V. 

MAJIRTLENIA; or, Truths and Tales of - Spanish Life. 

By H. DRUMMOND WOLF®. In crown 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR^'lN AFGHANISTAN. From 

THE UNFUllLISllEn LetTEHS AND JoUBNALS OF POLITICAL AND MlLJTAHT 

Officers kmfluybd in Afghanistan tiihouoiiout the entire period ov 
British connexion with that* country. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

This Narrative is written almo^st entirely from unpublished Letters and 
Journals of the most distinguished Military and Political Oflicers employed in 
Afghanistan throughout the momentous yean of British connexion with tliat 
country. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

VII. 

A HISTORY OF QREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICAL 

* JLITERATURE. With an Introduction on bach op the Lanquaues; 
Biographical NoTicEij, an Accovnt op the Periods in 'which each 
rpiNc^PAL Author lived aho wrote, bo far as Literature was affected 
DY SUCH History, and Ousbrvatkins on' the Works THE.MiiELV£s. By 
R. W. BROWNE, Professor of Classics at King’s College, London* • 2 
' vols. 8 v0b ♦ * 

VIII. 

THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANG.UAGE. Traced expbhi- 

mentalIy, through Ancient Insckii-'fions, in Alphabetical ChPahacters 
OP loRt Powers »kou the Four Continents: including the Voio” of Israel 
fmoa the Rocka orSmai, and the Vestiges of Patriarchal TrnAlition from the 
j^ohumetits of Rg 3 npt,‘ Etruria, and Sduthern Arablr. With illustrative Plates, 
a harmonised TaMe of Alphabets, Glossaries, and l^aiislations. Ily (he Kev. 
CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the Preacfiers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and Rector of Slisted, Essex. 

» 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NR\Y BURLINGTON STREET, 

IibIISRII IK aitlK^IT T* Mkl ■AiitTI. 






Mr. Bentley’s literary Anii^Gelnwt8--e<>«t>iiMc(. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JcXiN FRAWKLIN. By C. B. 

WiiiLD, ^issistaatStfcreCarja n«jalSocieyr« In 8io. 

• X. • * • 

LIFE IN SWEDEN. By H^Ns'CiiRiniAN Andersex, Author 

of * The Improvitatore.' in post 8to. 

Xlt , 

LEITH TO LAPLAND; or. Pictures from Soandixavia. 

B7W. HUKTq^. In 2 vols, poat Bto. ^ 

Xtl. 

THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. Edited, with Note# 

illustrative of t}iel>xt,*bj the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M,A., Second Master of 
Kmy ■ College^ aied the Uev. C. H VWKINS, B C.L. In 8vo. 

xiii. • 

KATE DEVEREUX. A Story of Modern Life. SCvoh., post 

8>o. 

XIT. . 

THE BARONESS VON BECK. A cheap Edition of the 

Adventurer of the BaroiiPsa \ on Betk. Complete 111 I vol. Ptist 8to , price 
las. (iVcrtc ifetnfy.) 

THE MAMELUKE ; or, Ttik Romanck of Life in Grand 

Cairo. By A. A. PATON, Author of * Travels ni Servia.* 
xrt 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. By EM/r.iE Carlkn, Author of * The 

Rose of Tisletoii.* From the Origin il. In 3 vole , post 8 ro. 

XTII. 

A VISIT TO THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, GREECE, and 

ASIATIC TURKEY, 111 IWO. H> the Ret. H ('HHISTM\S,M A.. Author 
of * The Crvdlft pf Uie Twin Giants, Sc.ciice and History .* In 2 vola. 8vOa 

Iviii. * • • 

THE MORNING LAND , ctr, A 7,nousAND and Onb Days 

IN THB EAbT. By FREDERICK BODEN.STEDr. Jii 2 vole., post 8vo. 

• S 

• XXX. • • 

NARRATIVE OF TBAVEtS IN fllE BAST DURING 

IHE YEARS 1850-91. Dv Kibut. the How. FUEDKRIC WALPOLB. 
^2voIs. 8vo. ^ • 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 

By HORACE W AXPOL%, EARL OF ORFOKD. Edited, with Notea and 
an Introduction, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT. A new aiwl cheaper Edi- 
tion,* in 4 vols. 8v^* Price 42 s. (^Pubtish&d 7%ta 
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' ‘ Lokh t}:^^BELL^kmtOORAkklBS. 


Now nadjTf Third Sdition^ carefully reviaedf 7 vole. 8va, 103f.» 

LIVIES OF 

TIi lORD CHAIVCELLORS 


KISISPISHS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

^rom the Eai-liest Times to the Death of Lord Eldoiii in 1838. 

* A work of Bferling merit — one of very great labour, of richly divereified interest, and, 
we are satisfied, of lasting vabie and estimation.’ — Quorter/y i^eview. 

* 1 scarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell’s excellent work.* — 

Mitcaulay, 

‘ Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, 
but tothe hisbuy of the country. Hevitw, 

* All praise is justly due to Lord Campbell for patient and careful investigation.* — 
Tfatet. 

* We have dot the least hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a 
solid and permanent place in English biography.* — JExaminer, 

• 7fi€ Work may also be had as /ollmvs : — 

FIRST SERIES. — Prom the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1 688. 

3 vols. 8vo. 42/. 

SF^OND SERIES.— From the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of 
Lord Thurlow in 1806. 3 vols. fivo. 30/. 

THIRD SERIES. — From the Birth of Lord Loughborough in 1733, to 
the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 3o/ 


Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s., 

LIVES QP 

THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

From the Kormaa Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 

* Lord Campbell has «nrlclied ihi' literature of England with contributions which will 
probably never die, becaus'% tliey will always amusb ; and it is the power of amusing that 
confers literary immtwtality.' 

* There is in Lord C^mpt>el]‘8 Vvnrhs much instruction. His subjects have been so hap- 
pily selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer 
and italesmuu could not write the lives of greet statesmen and lawyers without inter- 
weaving curious information, and suggestii^ valuable prineinles of judgment and 
useful practical maxims ; but it is not for these tliat his works will be read. Tlieir prin- 
cipal merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative.*-— JScItAbicrpA Jieview. 

* In "The Lives of the Chief JustleeB** there is a fund htth of interesting information 
and valuable matter, which renders the book well worthy of perusal by every one who de- 
sires to obtain an acquaintance with the cotMtitutional history of his cmintry, or aspires to 
the rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyers if Lord Campbell’s eminence 
could have produced such a work as be has put forth.’ — Britannia. 


JOHN UUBCAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Books printed for tthe UmTeocpjigr bl Oxford. 

SOLD BY JOHN HENRY FARkEB,IN OXFORD } Akoin,iaBAND, LONDON : 
AND E. GARDNER, 7. PAVERNOSTS^jR^. . „ 

At the Prices annexed ia JBcards^ 


These booke'ure also supplied In nest library bind 
either in OxCbnl* «t ai 


nest library bittdngf and speetoMns amp be seen nt Mr. Ibricor'H 
!r in Oxford, etamy. Strand* Lofdoa. ^ t tl: ''t 

» j S i 

THE WYCLIFFE VEfWONS. • * 


T he holy bible, ’ coNTArNma the old* and new 

TESTAMENTS, with the APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, in the earUeat Englieh Ver- 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wyclipf* and his Follownbb. 
Edited by the Kee. Josiah Fokshall, F.R.,S., Ac., late Fellow of Exeter GoI^m 
and Sir F^bdebic Madden, K JI., FXA, Keeper of the MSS. in the Bndish 
Museum. 4 rols. 4to.^/. 15r. od* 

* Many proposala bsTe ftom Ume to time been made for pubUsbing this highly eurions wwk. Snrelyf 
it too hazardous for private erncrprise. It mielit be easily undeitaKiA by the Camden Society, or wnte 
kindred fraternity. Their subscribers would, we apprehenu, willinirly accept it by instalu^ta. Iwte- 
pendently of the nigh philological intrTcat of the work, and the ll^it it would probably throw on ^ 
history of our language, it has peculiar value to every relfKioua mind as the flrit tninalation « tie 
entire Sciiptiiies>*--E«mfcieyA Esmew^ 

CATALOGUS mPJlESSORUM LIBRORUM QUIBUS AUOTA 

EST BlBUOTllBCA BODLEIANA. 4 vols. folio, 7 L IQs, 

.^SOHYLl TRAGCEDIAS et Fragmenta, ex Kecensioue G. DiNDORPitr 

Second Pdition^ 8vo., 5s. 6d. . 

ANNOTATIONES AD iESCHYLXJM G. DiUDORFn. Toml II. 

8vo., 16s. e 

DEMOSTHENES) ex Becensione Guliei^mi Dindorpii. 4 vols, 8vo. 

2/. 2s. 

Vols. V. VI. VII. ANNOTATIONES INTERPRETUM in Demo- 

sthenem. 8vo., H. 16s. 

ORIGINIS PHILOSOPHUMENA ; si ve Omnium Ilarwiumrefutatio, 

e Ckidice Partsino, nunc primum edidit Ehkanuel Mixa.kb. 8 vo.. 10s. 

THE WORKS OF RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of 

his Life and Death ; by Isaac Walton. A New JBdition, with Additions : ar- 
ranged by the Rev. .Iohn Kkbl& M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Professor of Poetry. 3 vols. 8vo., if. 11s. 6d. 

A PARAPHRASE AND ANNOTATIONS ON THE BOOKS 

OF PSALMS, By H. Hammond, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo., If. Is. 

THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF GEORGE BULL, D.D„ 

sometime Lord Bishop of St. David’s. With his Life by Georoe Nelson, Esq. 
Edited by Edwahu Bouton, DJD., late Regius Professor of DivniiTy- iVfio 
Edition^ in 8 vols. 8vo., 21. 9s. « 

THE TWO BOOKS OP COMMON PrfAYER, set forth by Authority 

of Parliament in the reign of ting Edward VI. Compared with ewh other. By 
* Edward Cardwell, D.D., Princii^ of St. Alban’s Hall. Secofid Etmsoff.^SvOi, 8s. 

the eonu Editor, ^ 

history op conferences and other PROCEEDINGS 

covi6ot.d with th. ROThivii of tte BOOK OF COMMON BCAYBR. from th® 
ym 1W8 to th. jwr IWO. Titird Svo.^ 7^ 6A 

SYNODALIA. A COLLECTION OF ARTICLES OF RELl* 
GION, CANONS, *AND.PR0CBBDINa8 OF CONVOC^IONS in ^ 
Province of Canterbury, from the year 1547 to the year 1717. With Notes, 11*^ 
toricalt^*^ Explanato^. 2 vols. bvo., 19s. 

REFORMATIO LEflUM. THE/ BBFORMATHOT OP TOE 

BCCLBSIASTICAL LAWS, u in the reign, of King Hetty VIU. 
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A FlEffiSENT FOB OLD AND YOUNG. 

' 'iVbv icnM-lOO Orxginql I)e$igna hy Tenniel^ Crown 8t»o., l$ 9 ,, 

FABLES bF jESOP. 

A Kew VenioD, chiefly from Original Sources. 

•BY THE BEY. TffOMAS JAMES, M.A. 

Viear qf SStberiqfk and Tlwddaigwcrth,'and Chcqftlainjto the BMwp of 
*' QaihandWelU, 


rnOM THE PBEFACE. ^ 

, ^ The author of this translation has gone to the original Greek and other 
sources, ke<^ing as closely as possible to the originals, but seeking to 
condense rather than expand them. He W taken considerable liberty 
i^ith those prosy appendages called morals or, applicaiions; departing 
from Jthe practice of thp English Fabulists, who have generally dftut^ 
the spirit of the original with washy commentary of their own, converting 
into^a sermon what was meant' to be summed up in a pithy i)roverb, and 
very often missing the point altogetlier. 

‘ The author and the publisher of tliis new collection of Fables entertain 
a hope that the book, redolent of the wisdom of upwards of twenty cen> 
turies, and at length freed from the platitudes and immoralitias of the last 
two, will now exhibit, in the most popular form, trutlis founded on the 
broad b(tse of human nature, and present as it stands an amusing Hand- 
book FOB ADI. BANKS AND AGES, and a ^DASSBOOK for all Seminaries, 
from the Royad Foundations to the RaggeO Schools. It will at least 
prove no slight gratification if by their efforts they shall have contributed 
tg recall the story-book cf 2000 year^ into the hands of that generation 
from which it was well nigh being utterly banished by the common wea- 
risome and often objectionable Versions.* 

• « ^ 

- " the examiner. 

* The present edition is D-markable for the clearness and conciseness 
with- which eaclf tale is narmcdd'; and the reader 'drill not be slow to ac- 
knowledge his^gratitude to Mr» James for liaving relieved the book from 
those t^ions and uimrofllable appendages called morals^** which used to 
obscure and disfi^re the ancient editiems of^^the work.. It should be ob- 
served that there are, ^idtogather, upwards of on^ hundred clever designs; 
and these alone are worth more tl^ the whole p^i^e set upon' the book.* 


JOHN MDRBAY, *ALBlllftIARLE SFREET. 





In 1 VoU. voj&l 8fo^ eloth boards, jnriat 14 6 », aadk, 

THE BOYAJL PHRASBOLOmC^ 

French-English and. EngUsb^fvench 
DictUnaiy. . ' $ ' l 

Bt J. C. TARVER, Fsbnch K^tkb, FWxm ^oumox. ' ; 

* • • 

IVbtiet/rom QuAETEaLT RevIsw, ^o. 174, Sept, 1850. 

* Must readilv do we adcBowledsa the flood of Iisiit which has hooa thmwn ia nradi |>h rMCS by 
M. rornT., .Ills work is rmliyo valuable addition lo otir Dietiooaiy shelf-'the most impoita&t 
shelf 111 etery man's library. buA a book uinh^ drperve a distinet notice * but we av» h^pjr to 
take tins o|ipnrtunity. meintiine. of saying one of the volumes has now been m constant OM^nth 
ns for five years. and,we should lieait a loss to name another n cent one uf its class wlileh we have muad 
more useful. 1 he ides was ha|^y, and the eseeution has been most laudably careful.' 

DUJLAU AND CO., SOftO-SQUARS. 


Thifd JSdiiim of ^000 CqpieB^ 

WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON POISONS, 

ANr> MANY ADrUTlONAL HINTS, , 

Pbice 3d. • 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 

OR, HINTS ON EHBRfiENCIES. 

By JOHN F, SOUTU^ Surgeon to St. 7%omas^e ITospitciL 

In this \t ork useful hints are given as to the means which people have in their 
onin power to employ when accident^ happen which require immediate attention, 
and no medical man is at band and often r mnot be obt'iinod for hours Such esses 
are neither few nor unimportant, and many serious consequence's, nay, even death, 
may bo prevented, if a judicious piwson, having been put *on the track| make 
use ol the simjile remedies almost every house aifords. 

ExTBACT nWH l^RBPACB TO TUB ThIUD EtoTIOW. 

It having been suggettetl that it would be advantageous in a little hook, now on mos^ 
folks* table, to add soma hints of what should I e dune when poison has been MCidentally 
or unrposely taken, and the j^ompt detergfkinatiun and counteraction of Hliich m of the first 
import nice, 1 prevailed on my friend Dr. Gladstone to furnish me with a slioft notiei^ of 
the^more common poisons, and the modedn winch they may be managed forthwith, in the 
absence or during the delayed attendance of a docAjb of either of the three denominations ; 
and be h is executed his task with much abijity and plamn^, so that the most simple 
pftsun may easily iollow out his directions. • 


Knight’s One Vobune Edition of Shakspere. 

a ^ • 

' Price I3f • cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Pitt% i ' 

the' vobes or wiuiah shaksfebe. 

lUbURTKATSD BY W. HABVJBY. 

Gontaininp tho Pijlts and rosMS, firom the Text of tito Kdltloiui by Gbabui Kraiirr ; 
with Rxplanatory Notes and Pacts connected with his Life and ’Writings, abridged finun 
* William Shakspere^ a biography.' 

. *■ * ' ' 

C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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HORACE ILLUSTRATED. 

c 


One Volume flojil 8vo., 42/ 

THE WOKKS OF HORACE. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND A LIFE, 

• c 

By Bev. H. H. imiman, Dean *of St. Paul’s, 

• • 

r* 

JUustratedby 300 Woodad- Vignettes qfChina^ Gems, Bas-Rdi^s, Statues, 
Views, ifv., taken chi^fyjrom the Antique, dseum on Wood by George 
Schaiffjun., and engraved by S. WHUmns. 


' Eoibbc&ou Revikw. 

* Dean Milman, as a poet, an bisto- 
rian, and a critic, has already earned for 
himself a .station in literature which no 
commendation of ours would render more 
certain or conspicuous. His Life of 
Honice is, of course, not a performance 
which can add much to bis literary fame. 
To a scholar so accomplished, and to so 
experienced a writer, it was probably the 
work of leisure hours. It is, however,* 
both well written, and, what with such 
a (Subject is of essential importance, 
gracefully and genially conceived, and 
should be taken into account by cveiy | 
subsequent editor of the llioman lyrist * 

< We should be ungrateful, dlso, not j 
to record our hearty thanks to the 
artists who have* Assisted the editor in 
illustrating jthe author. Tlic Sosii 
brothers, wlio published the oii|pnal 
parchment of the JEditio Princeps, can- 
not have surpassed, in the elegance of 
thdbr borders and designs, the beauty 
Hr. Murray’s vignettes ^.decoratioEfai. 


Classicai. Musettm. 

‘ This edition is worthy of the cha- 
racter of the eminent house which has 
risked expenditure upon such an ad- 
venture. We hope that it will be 
duly rewarded. There is more than 
grace, however, in the decorations: 
there is utility. Whenever on a 
pUssing expression there can be hung 
a vi^d representation of ancient life, 
derived from ancient art, at once in- 
structive and suggestive, we find the 
prncil gracefully, we trust gratefully, 
Cinployed. Much taste and knowledge 
of the apposite is displayed in the 
choice of illustrations, which are drai^n 
ffom all sources. Not a page can be 
opened whore the eye docs not light 
upon some antique gem. Mythology, 
history, art, manners, topography, have 
all their fitting representatives. 

It is the highest praise to say that 
the designs V^roughout add*to the plea- 
sure with which Horace is read. 

, V l^Contiiiued, 




MlLBCAirS LIFE AND WOBKS OF mmsm-^eoatinued. 


EsAMIirXB. 

• We have had no modem edition of 
a classic, and very few ancien^ to comp 
pare with this. 

‘ The illustrations are executed with 
a fidelity and grace not often so well 
conveyed in such ^inutc forvs, and tffey 
have the great charm of iippropriateness. 
They come when they are wanted. 
Often they light up hints and allusions 
in the text, which without thAn would 
be obscure. Usages are* explained by 
their means, descriptions of scenery made 
more vivid, praise or abuse mado*mattcr 
of nearer personal interest, and satirical 
expressions accounted for by touches of 
Homan life and manners, never soquir'kly 
and sharply recognisable as in such a 
series of graphic outlines. In short, the 
illustrations of the book are its pencil- 
annotations, and in the selection and ar- 
rangement evince extraordinary care and 
knowledge.* 


Literaat Gazetts. * 

‘ Illustrated, brilliantly and appropri- 
ately, chiefly from retnains of ancient 
art, our Latin poet appears here in* a 
form most delightfully befitting hlA, 
and consonant to the taste of those w ho 
mhst truly appreciate and admire his 
genius.’ 


s 

Sfbctatob. 

' Here, by means of the critical lemi- 
ing ae 

afid t{ie bibliographic taste of Mr. 
Murray, we have an edition as complete 
^ any unanootated edition can be, and 
more richly illustrated than ever royal 
patronage rould have accomplished, in 
the Hay when it was occasionally the 
practice for royalty to send thrth a 
vourite dassic.* 

a 

* MoBiriNa CaBOJrtci.E.^**v21, 
' The introductory pages, containing 
the life and the other preliminary mattp, 
are ornamented with massive marginal 
decorations, of different colours and dif- 
ferent designs, and prefixed to each 
chapter is a neat and clear steel en- 
graving of the present appearance of 
various picturesque localities celebrated 
by tho poet. The text is ornamented In 
a different style. The marginal deco- 
rations are light, airy, and graceful ; 
and both Odes, Satires, and Epistiei 
aro copiously and beautifully embel- 
libiicd by fac-simiU s of anciCnt werka of 
art, either representing objects men- 
tioned in the text, or bearing upon it 
in an illustrative point of view. Alto- 
gether, the voltftnc is uniqu^ in idea 
and execution.* 


*** For the convenience PurcJitiaere, the Work is arranged so as to he hound in 
7 Vo Viltumee,^ar which distinct TMtes are given. 


$ 

. JOHN MUBBAr, ALBEMAELE STttElfr. 




SS QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. [Mini, 


JAMES NiSBET AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED^ 

• 1 . 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PROPHECY, No. 11, 

jL April. Price Half-crown. | 

THE FOUR WITNESSES ; or, the Gospel Harmonized on a 

New Princiide/^ By ISAAC DA COSTA, LUD., Amsteidain. 8vo. 12f. 
cloCh. ♦ • • 

. * 3. 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN at EXETER HALL during 

the Winter of 1850-51. Fcap. 3r. 6d, cloth. 

* 4 ‘ 

A MEMOIR of LADY COLQUIIOU]^, of LUSS. By the 

Rev. James HAMlLTOf^ D.D. Third Edition.* 8vo. 7#. 6d. cloth. 

5. 

GOD IN DISEASE ; or. Proofs of Des^ manifested in Morbid 

Phenomena. By JAMES F. DUNCAN, M.D., Dublin. Fcap. 3t. 6d. cloth. 

T _ " 

. VllJ LOURG ; or, the Mercuriale : an Episode from History on 

^ the Points at Issue between the Reformation and the Paimcy. By M. A. S. 
BARIIKU. Fcap. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

WORDS TO WIN SOULS : \ Volume of Sermons on Im- 
portant Subjects, reprinted from a scarce Collection. Edited by the Rev. T. S. 
MILLINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

8 . 

AFRICA REDEEMED, and the Means of her Relief illustrated 

by the Growth and Prosiiects of the Commonwealth of Liberia. Fcap. 3e. 6d. 
cloth. 

9. 

ELLEN MORDAUNT; or, the Effects of True Religion. Fcap. 

5#. cloth. * « 


IN THE PBESS. 

1 . 

The USEFUL ARTS : their Birth and Development. Edited, 

«' lor the Youti^ Metre t^^iristian Association, by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Rovax. Hiohnsss Primcs Albert. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s, id, cloth. (Oa tf»e 1st ^ Afoy.) 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the Ber. James 

HA MILTON, D.D. Crowii^ 8vp. (^Earhf in Aftxy.) 
c 3. ' 

PLAIN SERMONS for all the Sundays and chief Holidays of 

the Year. Preaclied to a Village Congregation, by ARTHUR KDBKliTS, 
M.A., Rector of Woodrisiug, Nt^olk. 2 vols. cro\|n 8vo. (£br/y in il/ay.) 

The AVORKS of LADY COLQUHOUNt of LUSS.* In One 

Volume, uuifotm with {he Menhir. 8ro. i» Mag,') 


J VMES NISBET AND CO., BERNERS STREET. 


l&aliBndaomv Vdiinii^ftningl]r lmtf«lMNliid: to IflTofOcco^ gihlfATO^ 

prict 3/. ^ * I-;*' ^ 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATULS OF THE WORLD. 

New Editum^ Reoked and Corrected throughout, 

WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIOIirAL MAPS ANP AN INPEX 
OF 57,00(f NAME& • 

The work'u in every respect acoommodated to the preient adv^nted state of gesjrraphical 
research ; and whether on the giwnnd of accuracy, htlhuiy tf execution, dt cheapnese, the 
Pablisbeis invite a comparison with any work oPits c1fH« 

* We are now in |ioawtwiiio of an •* Atlas** which coaiMheuils every diseovarv of which thepresent 
century ctn boast Not a village nor a rivulet zrudered bmoue by victury-^not a single hamlet Jotted 
down in the itiuenry of the adventurous trsviUer — ^atd a tingle spot which tlieodolito or anaroH neso 
iULtcr ciuld deb rmine with accnracv has b««n omitteo in the maps They ul e ich ind all very beOu 
tifhl modi Is of eompUteniBs and ina> be eonmltiNl without the slwhtea clianee of the student a being 
miiUd Nor is this mU In addltioin to tTm m* re enumeration or localities and the esLabUshmant of 
their iHintions positive and n ^tive. the ** Atlas ' supplies a body of luformotion ol bcainelv 1 cm im* 
portiuei. to the tr ive11«-r, aud of great value to the general geader several pa„es of the ^tistfcsof 
StAbis ire given in a happy style of c ndensatiott , and f dlowlng thise are Dorlow s Ch irt of Me^netie 
C'urves of equal van ition, a eh tft (^must mteresUnn) showing tin. moan annual temperature of the dll- 
fcrentpartsorthoeartlissurfoob, id ittsexhi lilting the rclitm li i{,htsof nnHintnins, and length sdd 
count of nven and a section of Huml^dt s distribution of plants in hKiiiinoetial America scoording to 
tUv lUon ibove the level of the sea, eiA Of the oharts couatituting invaluable c mtnbntlotis to Phvsieal 
Cko^rapliv To crown the wholes there is a superb indez« aimu the most approved plan with v Ikitlifhl 
( numiration of I ititudes mf loii|,ttudcs This * Atlas ought at outt to hU|M.nedc. all other works of 
the kind and we earnestly recommt ud thost who are intrust* d with thi duty of tducation to aUlpUtUW* 
ih* St indard of emn ctiiuM No out tUhtr ib pursuit oi truth on his own account or aiti mf tin^fekna 
diriLt tin mquirii s of otbus, will hereafti./ havt any evkiise for going ostraj -»{ sited %cmcc Gueette, 
hebruary 8S, 1851 • 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 


In a beautifully printed \olume, medium 8vov price 258 , illustrated by 336 £ngra\uigs 

on Wood, 

A Cyelopspdia of Biblical Literatnrc,* 

By JOHN KITIO, DD,FSA, Kd tor of the 'PiUonal BibTe,’ &«. 

ThibW irk IS studiousl) accommodatid to Uu^wautsof tlie gnat IxhIv of tl/S* nligious public lo 
larcntb to ^unliy School It ichcrh to Missionarit & andtoalt tugigid iitlui sfatt illy or oeeiMun illy, 
in till imp lit lilt business tf llil Ik il l<liCLtiui th vilumc is c iililntUrii inmiiiilfd a* the most 
saluAblc LomiM ndium of Bible Knowledt^a for the 1 ii pie which has ever ipieuid in this country 


AlbO, lately published, in Two Volumes, price 3/ , illustrated by >54 Engravings on 
Wood, besides M^ and \ lews oihSfeel, ^ 

A €>clopHMlia of •Biblical Literatnre,* 

By JOHN KITIO, D D , F S A , kc. &c. 

aAbsistcd by Foity able Scholars and Diving Biitisb, Cunt met dal, 1*11(1 Amerigon, 
wliuse initials are aSixed tO tbeir res))eclive cotiMibutions. 

• Among the ct ntiib itors an to bo recogui/ed tin. ii imes of many of tlie miwt listj jguished Biblical 
^i.liol I ith British and rorei.,n It is not. tlieref iie too much to say tint this * ( \elo|iedia « sur- 
11 ihsea > ei ) JHil heal Diet on u v which has preboded it, ind that it le iv*. s iiothingaojb^ desired m spcliKa 
workwhi hfan throw ]i„ht on the Cfitaoism, Interpretation Historv, Geography, Airhmology, 
I^ssical »ci gice of the Bible — Hirtact Introductim to tko CttUcal hlady tht bmpterw 


ADAM CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 

LoN(«iian & Co , SiApain &Co *^WuiTTAKaR& Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
. Loudon. • 


* A Prospectus and Speeunen of both Works will be sent, post-paid, to any post-paid 
aj^lication tooths Edinburgh PuUuihin. 


ao 


QOARTBRLT mB&a8ftT7;itiDa^irriSEB. 

SdaptCsmal or iVtarrlasr ^rmnt 


One Volume, 8ro., handeomdy bound in ototh, 21«., morocco, or vellum, 

BOOK OF Cofioif PRAYER. 


illuminated 


, With Omameniai B&rdtrs^ Initials, TitU^Pages, and Historical 
lUststroMions from the Old Masters, 


^ THIS KDITION COHTAIMS 

300 OBN AlOa iTAIi BOSXTiSBS, 80B0LLS, BEAD - PZESO&S, AETD 
VIONSTTES. 

700 OBZGmAL A27B OBNAMENTAL ZNITIAZA 
EtGHT ILLUMINATED TITLES TO THE VABIQUS FOBTIOKS OF 
. . THE BITUAL. 

-rf' 

FOUB ZZ£iUSTBATIONS OF THE SEEVZOES OF THE OHUBCH. 

rOBTT HISTOBIOAL WOOD ILLUSTBATIOKS,IFROM THE OLD 
MASTERS. 


OPINIONS OP THIS PRESS. 

< The most splendid specimen of illustrated, or rather illuminated, 
books which modern art has produced. The Missals of former days, 
many of them the labour of years of patient toil and misdirected devotion, 
are here surpassed by the mechanical apparatus which modern science has 
made applicable to the purposes of decorative printing.’ — The Times, 

‘ We could scarcely have believed that the common printing-press 
could have thrown off impressions in >which the nicest tints of shade and 
colour are preserved with a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the 
life-engrossing, laborious productions of those good old transcribers in 
cloistered cells of the past .’ — Morning Post, 

^ There is not a page iu the work which, on minute examination, has 
not something worthy of commendation, and the infinite variety of the 
border ornaments and initial letters e:tcites astonishment. Typography, 
indeed, has not produced anything more perfect of its kind.’ — Athemeum, 

^ No words cai^ convey an idea of the infinite^quantity of invention 
shown' in the designs of the initialsaand borderings. Their number 
counts by thousands ; and though the stores of antiquity have probably 
been ransacked to supply them, there ,are abundant evictences of the 
ingenuity and^lfisrtility ^ the artist’s fimoy.*-— ^ 

^ It is Impossible to ^peak too highly of the exceeding beauty of this 
work. The illuminations are superb in brilliarcy of colouring, and no- 
thing can be more chaste, or highly finished, than some of the wood 
Cambridge Chronicle, \ 


JOHN MURRAY^ ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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New Books aad New>:Ediioiffi, 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN BENRY'PARKEB, 
ozroKD jMt xoHixnr. 


P AROCHIAL WORE. By the Rer. E. Monbo, M.A., Incumbent 

of Hulow Weald, SUnmora. A Seoood Edition of ttua raluaUo Work ii dmJj 
tcadj, and will be publiahed eutj ineAisU. - 

SERMONS CHIEFLY ON THE RESPONSIRELlTI® OP TEffi 

MINISTERIAL OmqS. By the Ilae. EaHoMiur. Sro. 7eo iDtended ae s 
Companion to the above. * • 

DB. PUSEY'S DEFENCE OF HIS ’OWN PBlNCIPLESn A 

Letter to the Right libii. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, in explana- 
tion of some Statements contained in asLetter bf the R^, W. Dodswortli. 
and cheaper Edition, l8mo. pf. 196, Is. 

This Letter has been pubUM m a cAetm /orm, so oi to place it within the reach afmanp 
prreona who map be desmm if kwwvng what Iff, Pveep hoc really taught, 

THE CALENDAR OP THE ANGClICAN CHDRCH ILLHS- 

T RATED. With brief Accounts of the Saints who have Chuichei dedicated in 
their Names, or whose Images are most ftequently met witli in England; the eariy 
Christian and Mediaeval Symbols; and on Ind^ of Emblems. * With numerous 
Woodcuts, Fcap.8^0, 10s. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHECA PARVA THEOLOGICA. A Catalogue 

recommended to Students in Bivinity; to which is prefixed* Dr. Wr^ton^s 
< Thoughts on the Study of Divinity,* and the Lists of Books recommended to their 
Pupils by Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. Burton, date Frofessoxs of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Is, • 

HYMNI ECCLESI-2E e Breviabiis quibusdam et Missalibus Gai/- 

I.ICANIS, GsBMANicis, Hispahis desumpti, CoUegit et receusuit Joannes M. 
Neale, A.M., Collcgii Sackvillensis Custos. 18mo, 6s. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches of England and Wales. By William Maksmall, Mus. Doc., late 
Organist of Christ Church Cathedral, and of St. John's College, Oxford, ^ond 
Edition, 12mo. 3s. 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. The Second Series 

of this popular Work is now completed, and may be had in four volumes, atrong^ 
bound in clothe price 15«. ,5, .... - , . , « 

The First Series may still be hod in four volumes, price 16s. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, to the Eevo— » 
liitioii of 1688. By the late Rev. J. B. S. Carwithbn, B.D. A new Editian, 
edited by the Rev. W. R. Beowell, M.A. 2 vols. small 8va. J2s. 

THE OXFORD ifNIVERSITy CALENDAR for 1851. d2mo. 

THE FAMILY ALMANACK AND EDUCATIONAL REGIS- 
TER fur the Year of Our Lord l6ol- CoUtaiiung, in add^'oit to the usual Con- 
tents of an Almanack, a List of the Foundation and Grammar Schools in England 
and Wales; togetiier with an AccountMf the Scholarship gnd Exhibitions attached 
* to them. Poet 8vo. 4s. « « • 


COTTAGE PRINTS FROM SACRED SUBJECTS ; intended 

chiefiy for distribution among |he Poor. Edited by the Rev^. J. 'RobvB.D., 
Rector of Hougtiton Conquest, Beds, ^ts Fellow of St. Jolra'eCMlege, Cambndge, 
aud the Rev. John William Bueqon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. To 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, containing in all at least fifty P)nnts. 
Price of the set, 11.1$. Ei^ Parte are wm readg, 

A GLOSSARY* OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, ^ROMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND Gj^HlC ARCHITECTURE. Exemplified By upwards of 
Eighteen Hundred Iffustrations, drawn ^om the best Examples. Fifth Edition, 
3 vols, 8vo. cloth, gilt tops. 8t. 

/ OXFORD; a^d*377, STRAND, LONDON. 



32 QUARTERtY LITERAlKr A^^RttSER. [M^h, 


Now ready, witfa^a Plan, iu one compact Pocket Volume, Poet Sro., Or., 

THE STORY OF 

THE BATTLE ' OF WATERLOO. 

^ DEWVfo* FKOM /VULIC AKD rHTVATB BOUBCBSe 

*, * 

BY THE BEY. O^BGE ROBERT GLEIO, KA. 

CIlAFXeAXN-GEEERALi OF THE FOKCCS ARD FREBENDAUV OF ST. FAULTS. 


* This account is instinct with spirit, and many are the striking and 
touchin^^ anecdotes which add to its interest. It is likely to become one 
of the mos?*^ popular productions of the ver/' popular series to which it 
belongs . — Literary Gazette* * 

^ '*'^The book is a very complete, painstaking, well-arranged, and interest- 
ing narrative, embracing all the collateral points of the subject as well as 
itsr main features. The arrangement, indeed, is its first excellence. 
There is a brief and rapid view of the state of Europe aAer the first down- 
fall of Napoleon, and an equally condensed account of his evasion from 
Elba and march to Paris. The preliminary preparations for the campaign 
on each side are then described ; the battles of Ligny and Qiiatre Bras 
introduce the crowning triumph of Waterloo? and the contemporary 
march of Bliicher and the attack of Grouchy upon Thielmati at Wavre 
fall into their proper places in point of time, and supjiort the main story 
without interfering with it. The subsequent retreat of Grouchy, the en- 
trance into France, the final abdication bf Napoleon, and the Convention 
of Paris, complete the narrative. More striking accounts of Waterlcx), 
and perhaps of the other battles, liave appeared, because the autlior’s ful- 
ness occasionally runs into over detail on mere milit|iry matters ; but we 
htwenevMr met with so complete and wq^I-arruiigcd a view of the Story of 
the Hundred Days.' — Spectator, 

* This seems to us, on tlie whole, the best connected narrative that we 
have seen of this \torId-famous baitlc. It is the most intelligible, and 
also, we should say, the most autlienfic. It is written in a singularly 
calmeaiid impartial spirit ; there is uo straining after romantic adventure 
or individual ^ploit ; and the result is a story of surpassing int erest, in 
even the most popular sense of that word, conveyed witli not a little of the 
weight and judicial emphasis of history. Mi> Gleig writes excellent Eng- 
lish. Ills style is clear and lively, yet impressive.* — Examiner, 

r ^ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STRICT. 


1811 .] 
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MR. RTJSKIN’S . 

Slltt0trati0ii0 nf Cjit af ^mt/* 


On tlie 10th of May wU^be publifhcd, PART f. of 

EXAMPLES QV THE 

AECHITEOTURE’oF VENICE, 

SIXECTED. AND DRAWN Tg) M^SURKMENT FROM THE EDIFICES, • 

. BY JOHN RUSEIR, 

AVTIIOU or ‘ THE STONES OP VENICE,* ‘ SEVEN EAMpff OP A BCUITECTURE,* ‘ MODEUN PAINTER'*,'^ 

ETC. 


To be completed in 12 Ruts, of folio Imperial size, price One C^uinea each. 


M^ 


1. RUSKIN having found it impossible to reduct tSTlie sTj^c 
of an octavo voluine all the sketches made to illustrate his 
Essay on Vencticin Architecture, entitled ‘The Stoftes of Veiijpe,’ 
at least without lo»a of accuracy in detail, — has thought it better to 
separate some of the plates irom the text, than to diminish the 
fidelity of the drawings. The subjects which arc absolutely neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Essay will therefore be reduced, 
and puhlislied with the text ; the remainder will form a separate 
work, which, though referred t(» in the text, will not be essential to 
the reading of it. A short explanatory text will be given with eacli 
number of the large plates, so as to save the trouble of reference to 
erratic notices in the Essay. ^ • 

Each Part will contfiin Five Plates, cngi’c'ived by the first artists, 
and as nearly as posfeible fac-siniiles of Mr. Ruskin’s original dravic^ 
ings, hut of mixed character : t'ome will be finished mezzotints ; 
smm^ tinted lithographs ; and some *)odcuts, or engravings in outline, 
ofju'ofiles and sections. Thewe will he, at least, one moezotint in 
each Part. The work will be^ completed as rapidly as possible, but 
the author cannot pledge himself to stated time for the appear- 
ance of the l*arts. • • ^ 

• Fifty India Proofs onljt will be yikcri on Atlas Fofio, prico 
Two Guineas each Part. 

^ ^ ^ 

Subscribers' Names wilt be received by 

afESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, CORNIHLL; 

• * * AND BY 

MESSRS. P^Vh AND DOMINIC CObXAGIU & Co.,- 
* FRINI^ALERS to her UA.^p;STY, PAEI. MAEL EAST- 

Speeigiens of the Wotk may j^e sesn at both Publishcrz. 

Q. Bev,, No, C6. 
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SIR RODERICK MURCHISOI^S LAST WORK. 

With Ma;^ Scctioni, Viem. Piate^ Woodanta^ & 0 ,, 3 Vob. Ouuto> 82. Pa., 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

AND the 

URAL SlOUNTAINS. 

QEOLOOICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

. By sir RODERICK IMfEY, MURCHISON, G.C.S., 

M. ED. DE VERNE UlL, and COUNT A. VON KEYSERLING. 


riXTUOTBATraiUfj, 

I. Fifty very highly-finished Idthographic Plates of t&rganic Remains. 

IZ. A General Zoological Coloured Hap of Russia, Norway*, Sreden, Eastern Europe, 
and the Black Sea. 

Spi. '*al^ Geological Map of the Urid Chain. 

IV. Coloured Sections. 

V. Seventy^two Woodcuts, 

VL Pictorial Lithographs of Scenes in the Ural Mountains, 

This Work extends the Oeological clasbiRcation of strata, as determined 
by modern investigations in* the Britisli Isles, t'rance, and Germany, to 
European Russia aufl tiic Ural Mountains ; a region nearly twice as large 
as those districts of Europe previously examined and described. Jt is thus 
ail appeal to Nature on a very gmnd scale, which, in confirming the 
sound inductions of tlie Geologist, has elicited, it is hoped, new and 
important views. 

* Among tlic most valuable contributions fo Gcolopcal Dynamics and Physical 
Geoioiry have been speculations ap|icndcd to descriptive works. And this is'more 
'-^atuiuily and rightly more and more the case os the description embraces a wider 
field. The noble work ou T/te Geology of Russia ami the Urals, by Sir Rotierick 
Murchison and his cfimpanions, is a great cxanijde of this, as of other merits, in a 
gooloaical book.’ — Hr. WheufU. ^ 

"The publication of this system forms an epoch in geological research The 

author has developed the first broad outlihes of a new' system of classification, 
capable of cHccting for geology wliat the natural system of Jussieu had efiected 
for botany. The book U^s a tw'ofold irtcrest, derived on the one hand from 
scieutific‘^CMilts, and bn the other from tl^e new information res|>ecting Russia 
which it supplies. It is a wo^k which must necessarily bcconio a standard for 
geologists.* — Sj.cciaior. 

‘ Tbc impulse g' veil to geology by the puiyilcation of the ** Silurian System ** 
cannot he too highly appreciated. The author at once took his place in^the fore- 
most ran^ of geologists. Rut his energy did not pr^nnit him to re.st satisfied with 
tlio aecouiplishtnent of so noble a labour. Deterniinod compare and confirm, ho 
follovWd out in foreign lands the research which Ije bad so successfully commenced 
at home Many admirable memoirs have resulted fr<;Ti his excursions ; but the 
crowning triiiniph is the great work before us.* — Athen^*m^ 

JOHK MURKAY, ALBEMARLE Sl^BEET. 
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STR CHABLES LYEUi’S I^VELS. 

.> -r- TT J, - - , 

I. 

Travels in JVorth America,. 1841-13. 

With Geological OhservcUions on the United States^ Canada^ and 

- , . i I J, ' jATora tStooiia, > 

W^ith large coloured tfap and Plates, 2 vpls. post 8 ro., 21 s., 

He 

A Second Tislt to the United States of 

1 

Aorth America, k184^-0. 

ind Edition, 2 volo. post 8 vo., 18 s. 

Xjdxnbuboh Review. * , 

* Sir Charles LyelPs books comprise observations upon cvciything in that theatre 

«)T -.-^i»crinients which would naturally attract the attention of a liberal and 

cultivated Englishman possessing those advantages of access and intercourse which 
w*erc at the command of a man not only eminent in science, hut conversant witli 
th^ best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature.* 

North Brittsh Review. 

‘ We know of no books of modem travels so full of agreeable and useful reading, 
so pregnant witli instruction respecting the geology and physical geography of 
America, and so liberal and candid in their judgments on all the social, political, and 
religious questions w'hich now everywhere agitate the jiubJic mind. There is r»o 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too high for his grasp. Whatever 
warms the heart of the philanthropist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
pprulcxcs the genius of the statesman, or exercises the intellect of the sage, calls 
fortn all his powers of observation, and rouses all his energies of thought. The 
condition of the criininal and the slave — the educational instruction of the ignorant 
— the moral and religious training of the people— the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor — and the equalisation of political rights, are all advocated with that 
'isameatneBS and talent which seldom fail to advance the object at which they aim.’ 

Spectator. 

* It is loss as a book of travels that the Visit is to be regarded than as an account 

of (emark&ble scenery and natuiBl phenouicnd, and a picture of manners and society. 
In both these points of view Sir Chai'les LycH possessed great advantages. lie 
looks at Nature with learned aa Iv’cil as pictorial eyes, lie not only secs her 
wonders and her beaijties„.but he knowe^.their sources and consequences ; so that 
he inforips as well as pleases the mind,* ** 

Quartebet Review. 

‘ Sir Charles Lyell ranges with great case, hvfdiness, and rapidity over an infinite 
variety of sul^ects,* religious, scientific, polhical, social — from the most^rofbund 
inquiries' into the structure of the immense continent of North Anie.‘ica, the 
institutions, the resources, the destiny of the mighty nation which is spreading over 
it with such unexampled acUvity, down to the lightest* touches of Transatlantic 
character and manners. The present volumes will command the Interest of the 
ordinary reader in a much higher degree than his fornli^ valuable Tout, which we 
take some shame to ourselves for not la'ving noticed in (liis Journal.’ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET.. 
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SIB CHABUIS LTELL’S GEOLOGICAL WOBKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF , GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modem Changes of thb*£acth and its inhabitants 
as illustrative of Geology. 

^ I Mightk Edition^ revUedt wi|h nudieipoS Woodeoti. 8ro. 18«. • 


• II. ^ * 

A ilANUAl OF ELEMEOTART GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Ancient.Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by itsG eological Monuments. * * 

Third Edition^ thoroughly TevlsedT, and illustrated with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12t. 


‘ The two works to which we have now referred ( T!ie Principles and 
Elements of Geology) placed our author in the very highest rank of 
geological wi iters. Distinguished by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the extensive kiioi^ ledge whieh they display, and the grand g«- 
neralizations which they advocate, the-^e \oi times have extended the repu- 
tation of their author, and raised geoI<.»gy to its present position as one 

of the most interesting of the inductive sciences.’ — North,ErUish Eeview* 

• 

^ Tiic book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is the production 
of one of our most eminent geologists, in an age of many. Though * 
styled a “thinl edition/’ it is in reality a new book. This could not 
be otherwise if the tdsk were well done , for ^le science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is assuming *new aspects every year. It is eontS- 
niially advancing and ever growin|r. As «it advances, its steps become 
firmer and surer ; as it grows, its fiain^work becomes more compact, and 
^organisation more perfect. They who take up thd hammer t<^ follow 
it must toil w ith unfagging tread to keep pace with its onward progress. 
If tiicy lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. None among its 
votaries lias marked each movement more minutely, or wefghed its value 
and purpib«:e more judiciously, than the distinguished atitlior of this 
Alanual. He has yideed don^ his task well, and both the beginner and 
the experienced investigator wHl find his book an invaluable jguide and 
oompaiiion.**— (Jnzette, ^ 


jpnN liURBAY, ALBEMABLE STREET. 
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FORSVTH, M.A.. Curate of W^toii-supei^Mare^ a&d afterwards Minister of 
Dowry Cbapel, CliftoD. Edited bjr the K^. Edwabd WuuipM, M.A., Vicar of 
Noctou. Fcapw f loth, witb^ Portrait, d«. 

# ‘ .11. 

.SbeoAd Citium, 

The REV, W. GOODE’fe AIDS for DETERMINING some 

DISPUTED POINTS in the CEREMONIAL of the CHURCH of ENG- 
, LAND. 8%'o., cloth, 4s. e 

^ # 

Second JSdiiion. 

The LETTERS AN© MIMOIR OF THE* LATE WALTER 

AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Edited by 
Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. 8vo., cloth, with a Pcvtrait, 14s. 

IV. * 

Eighth EdiUon^ , 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. Ey the Author *of ‘ The Listener.’ 

• clotli, 5». 

• V, ^ 

' Second Edition* 

PROBABILITIES AN AID TO FAITH. By Martin F. 

* Tupfeh. Fcap. cloth, 4s, 

VI. 

Nineteenth Thtmaand, 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A Book of Thoughts and 

Arguments, originally treated. By Martin F. Topper. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 


FABOCHIAL SERMONS. 

SERMONS CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. By the Rev. K. 

Drummond B. Rawnslby, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake, Ozon., Author of * V'Ulage 
Sermons/ ‘ 12mo., cloth, 5s. , 

* Their plainaest hrinffs diein within tiie comprfhension of the most illit«>nte, whilst 

1h«4T snA illustration of Oospel truth render them a medium of usefulness which 

cannot he without the rery heet vesuhs.’ — BeM's Mentnger. 

A FIRST SERIES of SERMONS. By the. Rev. F. Jackson, 

^ncumbent of Parson ,Drove. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

** * The chief elm of Ike pmtcher lies been to enforoe firaeticnl eonclnnime ft»r the guidenre 

of the humblest, from some of the most i^lking events or sentiments of Scripture. The 
style is plain and lorelhle.'-^^'ffsetator. 

HI. 

SERMONS. By the late WXi.ter Augubtus Shirtkt, DJD., 

*X.ord bishop of Sodor ami Man? ISilio. cloth, 6s. 

* These sermons are marked by that unatfeetod putty and sound sense which chsiseterised 
their revered authmr.Vp.fi>Aa BuiL 

1 . ' IV *" 

SERMON 3 . By the Rev. S. A. Pears, B.D., Assistant l^aster in 

|i|||0rrQW School. 12mo, 

SERMONS to a COUNTRY .CONGREGATION. By 

AuutWTua William HArb, A.M., late Fellorl^^of New College, and Rector 
of Alton Barnei. Seventh Edition. 2 vola 12i»V cloth, ICe. 

* Tliey aic, in truth, ns appears to us. compositions of very rare merit, and rralise n notion 

we hs%e ala.t%s entertained, thsi Ssfermua for ocr rural cnn;^rfl8a(inas tlierc nomewbere wees 
tf it could be hit off, whloh la laMieuage ehould be Ikmillai* without being plain, and in 
matter solid w Stliout being alutmse.' — ^marterfy Beview* ' 
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THE VICTOEIA EBGIA. B/sirWiiuin J.Hooeb*. r.R.8. 

Elephant folio. 31«. 6<f. llluitrated wili^fbai beaullfnllj cpkmredi platM by Vtlob, 
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1. The entire plant, flower, fiuit, aiul lesres, on the eur^fMe «f llitf lv«ler. 
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In one thick volume, 8vo. 16s 
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EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. The Tlurd and 
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PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT OP NATURE. By Robert 

Hi NT. In one volum^, 8vo. lOs. 6d. ^ ^ 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE ; or. Studies of the Physical 
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QUART]SR^j|.g|K|I^X ^ 


STAMBABD SCH00L-B00K& 


t. 

Dr. Smith’s Kew Classical Bictionary for Schools, sro. si/ 

‘Pushes for ever^from his stool our well-remembered school friend 
Lempri^re/^.^j'aminer* 

‘ The work Is (ifk3DrpassfJ/--JbA» JSttff, 

* ShnulU he In the hands of eyOiy classical student.’ — Spectator, 

* Wc shall he much mistaken If it does not receive the most extensive 

])atronage.’ — Literary Gazette, 

* Wc recommend this new Classical Dictionaiy for universal adop- 

< tion** — Atlieneeum. , 

lit 

Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary -of Antiquities, ismo. io/6 

‘ Admirably supplies a long-felt want, esf^cially In classical tuition — 
that of a single volume of portable size, exhibiting in an alpha- 
Iv'tical form the results of the labnu A of modern scholars In both 
Greek and Roman anriquities.* — Journal o)r' Education, 

King JBdwaxd the Sixth’s Latin Chrammar for Schools. 

Seventh JBiiiitm. 12mo. 3/h 

IV. 

King Edward the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Glasses. 

12010. 2/ 

' V. 

Mattiiise’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, 12aao. 3/ 

Vf. 

Matthias’s Greek Accidence for Junior Classes. 

Fouith Edition, l2nio. ' 

VII. 

iattle Arthur’s History of England for Young Persons. 

FiJteetUh Edition, 18mo, 2/6 

, Vlll. « 

Croker’s Stories for Children from the History of England. 

Fourteenth Edition, WooQctits. Ibmu. 5/ 

V ” IX- 

Groker’s'Progressive Geogiaphy for Children. 

1 out th Edition, ISmo. 1/6 

Fiber’s Eldments of Geometry for Schools. 

Edition, 18mo. 3/ 

XI. 

Fishef 8 First Principles of Algelnra for ^ifchOQls. 

Third 18mo. 3/ * 

JOHN MUBBAY, ALBEMAKLE STBEET. 
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OBIGIKALLY PUBLISHED PT C. KHIGHT. 



Exhibition of 1851 . — hutnuthe Con^cmion. 

PICTORIAL QALIr^/tY OF./^JS,, 

The Volume of * THE XTSEFUL AB18/ complete, vrith 1570 HngrATliigi^ elegmiaT 
bound m cloth, price 16« 6c/. • « 

* THE FINE ABT8,’ elegantly bound in olotb, price 16ir. AlfchitW6tWM6"ileidptiga*^ 
and The History of PaiAtiiig, by UaiiVH N yoBimm *Wiih 1650 Engravinfs* 

’ a.*. 

'With 4000 'Woodcuts, In Twonfy-SeTeu Shilling l*arts, or34f. 6if. In 2 handsome 
Volumes olotb, 

THE PICTORIAL MJJ&EUM OF ANIMATED 
• NATURE. 

The rcvler, at the ve^ smallest price. Is put m pqpsesslonTi^ by fkr, the most extenslre 
collection that has ever been produced of pictonm representations of all the important 
ouadrupodb, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects which fill the esrth ; with a corresponding 
description of the animal, its structure, its habits, its locallNes^ its nso) not giien In a 
diy nil J icjuiJsive foxm, but with fflat sim^city i^ioh may fbniish jost^oneeptlona to 
all, but especially to the goung, of the wonders and beauties of God's creation 

3- ^ -- 

With 1300 Woodcuts and 13 Coloured Mops, forming afiCRIPTURr ATLAJ^rfflc© 20». 

m Parts, or m handsome cloth 24s. • 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Bj John Kitto, D D , P S A , Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
a he publication now submitted to Clitistian lamiliea is intendedito present, at the 
viiy die ip(.st mte, a seiieb ot bngraiings illustrative of the Bible llibtoiy, the l*ro- 
IilicciLs, the Psdlmb, the Life of Our Saviour, and the Aets of his Ipostles , exhibiting 
thebetnes of the great Events recoided in Sciiptuxo, the Customs of the Jews, the 
haturnl ilibior} of the Holy 1 and, and the Viitiquitics uhidi throw a light upon the 
Sailed Wiitin^b, with a body of Scriptural haiintive and Explanation, ccttttaming 
from mini be I to number, each number foiinmg, ns it is judged, a fitting ^rtion for a 
Suu4lt\ s Insure 

Tllh SCXtiPlUilB ATL IS, with the Geogrnphj of the Holy Land, is sold separately, 
Price 7« bcwed, oi ils. cloth. 

• • 

A PICIOMAT COMl*\MON AhD KLY 10 EVERY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 3000 Woodcuts and 24 Coloured I ngravmgs, prioe 36a in Twenty-four Parts, or • 
2 handsonfee volumeb, cMh, 2/. 


DLD ENGLAND. 

A PICTORI LL MUSFrM ofr NATIONAL ANTIQUrilES. 


« 


1 Ills Woik opens to all ranks, at the Cheapest {ate^ a view of the reoal, ecolr- 
siibiKAr, jiAnoM \i, MUMciPAL, and dopuiar Annuonirs of England, given in a 
ohronologioil Older, and thus the work is a .Companion oniLa Key to every English 
11 1 st ary Lhe i ngra\ in^ i mbrace the most remarkable or oir buildings f^m the 
eailust times Duuiuiial liEMAins, C./srjii orais Aubcvs, Churchis, CoxnnaRs^ 
Castt is Cii ir II VI IS, MA^slo^s, Sepuli nuAr IIonuments of our Pnnees and Nobles^ 
poi trails of Bn tibh Worthies and representations of localities associated with their 
nnint s, ancient Pictures and Illuminatbms of Historical Events, tha Great Seals bud 
Amis ot thl6 Monarchy, Coma and M-cdals, Autographs, with tho fullest^ pictorial 
iiulioations <4 tho Ixoubrui, the .Inrs, the Sfobts, the DREseui^ and tho Paiav 


tilt People. 


♦ * 5. 

PneeT8« in Pufs, gr IL 2s 6c/. in handsome cloth, 


OLD ENQLANDS WORTHfESp'^ • 


A Gallery of 72 Portraits cm Steel, and 12 splendid Illuminated Enj^^tOgs of some 
r«.markabTc plot e or monument associgted with the hfb of some cme of *|OLD £N6- 
l.AND'S W OUTHlLb/* arranged in % ehronologfcal order, thns enabUng the reader to 
become familyir Vritb the greatest names of his countiymeii in ifiosmtive sttceessioa. 


C. cox, 12 , ICgSTG WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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UBTEIURV iBtfjyxmgB. {J«ipd>. 


LAYASD'S BESEAOCHES AT HINEVEH. 

f 

FiVTtf Bojtion, with 100 Plates and 'W’oodcato. 2 Yob. 6ro. 36s* 

NINEVEII.AN'D.ITS REMAINS: 

WITH A VISIT *fO»TH£ QUALHEAK GHBI8TXAKS OF KUBUISTAF, 

AND AN INQUIRY INTO'l^E MANNBB8 AND ARTS OF 
TUB ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 

' By Austen HenVy l^t^ard, 1).C.L. 


Tiub Timm. 

* This is, we think, the most extraordinary ^ork of the present ape, whether 

with reference to the wonderful discoveries it describe^ its renitiikable vcii* 
firation of our early Biblical history, or to the talent, courage, and ]>er^evertince 
bi tis have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well as our Paiiys, 

PVanklios, lyacks, and Rosses; but we question^ whether a more enlightened or a 
more enterprising traveller than Mr. lAyard is to he met with in the annals of our 
modem English hiatoiy.* 

LiTxaABT Gazettc. 

‘ Hero we take^oiir leave of one of the moat interesting wrorks of our day, a won- 
derful contribution to the history of a nation and glorious capital, which had been 
lost and forgotten before the records of what wc have hitherto bei*n used to consider 
the most ancient histories of the world began.* 

ExAMiivcm. 

* There is a remarkabie and delightful combination, in the hook bcfoic us, of 
valuable discoveiy and interesting personal narrative, such as we rdnember in no 

similar book of discuvery Mr. Layard is not surpassed by the best of the 

old travellers. In the wonders of the a^orics he has to tell he very much *'Ur- 
passes them all. Books such as his may help to keep us proud of the name of 

Englishmen Wc can give but lew specimens of the work, but they will 

stimulate the reader’s curiosity to ascertain all^ We repeat tliat there has been no 
such picture in any modem book of travels, .ra'k is not braver or more adventur- 
ous, Burckhardt is not more tnithhil, Euthen not more gay or picturesque, than 
the berf of the book before us.' 


Fraser’s llAOAziNr. 

* There could hardly have been found a man filter for the task than Mr. Xjayard. 
unpaid aUachi fit Constantinople, he had wandered through Syria and Asia 

Minornrcomiionied only by a aiogie iVicigli braving all dangers, and acquiring by 
direct mtereourse with the people a thorough ktiow'Icdge of the Oriental character. 
His own charaeter meanwhile shines through his nicest, manly, and vigorous 
nairative. Brave, enthusiastic, and peneveruig, his is the very stuff of which con- 
querors are made in the field of science as of war * 

Tail’s Maoazivt^ 

* Layard’s “ Nineveh *' is the most valuable wotk hitherto published in reference 

and esnccially its metropolis, STineveia The yolutnes w ill be care- 
fully studied by scoolars, by a numerous class intdrested in the original Biblical 
narrative, and by all who are desirous ot* catching the scattered glimpses we ran 
now attain ot the state and position in which the patrinrehs of (he human race 
dwelt. They are two extiaordiuary volumes.* 

\Cnntinued^ 




^ ^ i ■■ 


La^Rid's Dfawomi^s aad B <»j|j ylyw .ft V^^l^lir-eontinued. 

• ■ —I .. in. 

OUARDtAV. 

* Mr. liAyftnrs book is being read ^ev^y one who can aflRird h> buy it, or who 
is lucky enough to get it lent nini. Ho such, however, of our resdkhB as have not 
yet seen it, it may not be unacceptable to |(tve such a short account of tt^ a news- 
paper review may allow' to be giveo^ It must necessarily be far too shtort and 
imperfect to afford anything like an adequate view of one of the most remarkable 
books of our time. In every way it is a boq^ of exc^ding interest. Its chief 
subject, the long4oBt Nineveh, tho ^ast capital of the earliest, perhaps the 
mightiest, of the world's empires, which Ceaseq to exist after ages of power before 
history begins, has always snpplted matter of aoubt and mystery to the inquirer, 
and of excitement to tho imagination. The veil of five-ond- thirty centuries has 
at last been partially withdrawn. To kioglish eyes are presented works art, 
aof^st and magnificent in ^iirepti^n, delicate anef refined in execution, on some of 
which it may be Abraham has looked, and on others Jonah, Nahum, and £sekiel. 
Inscriptions,' perha]is*of Niiius and Sai;^anapa1us, 4iold bark it seems only for 
aw hilc their treasures from tlie investigations of our philologists. All existing 
theories concerning the arts, philosophy, and religions of the ancient heathen 
may have to undergo imnorypit modificadoDa. And all this baa been bioi] 4 ;^t 
about by the almost unaioedefforts of a young Englishman, wha has burst upon 
the world an accomplisned scholar, a vigorous and heautiful writer, and a man of 
inexhaustible resource and unfailing discretion in the management o^^flici Jl and 
dangerous undertakings. 11c has restored the Assyrian empire 40*us place hi 
authentic history, lie has plaedd before us the Assyrians themselves, in their wars, 
tiieir sjiorts, and their sacred rites. And he has, in addition to this, given us a 
book of travels second to none in copious, picturesque, and apparently aoewate 
description of the present state of the countrtos on the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
of some of their most extraordinary and least-known rao«/ 

CmiBca or GiionAMD Be view* 

* This is a very extraordinary book, written by a very extraordinary man ^ and 
in truth wo know' not which the moie to admire, the work or its author. Mr. 
Layard has done far more than his modesiy permits him to assume ; and we very 
much regret, not only for his sake, but for the honour of tlie nation, that hta labours 
were not more liberally seconded or more bignihcantJy acknowledged.* 

BENTit^T’s MrSCEUiANr. ^ 

* It is very rarely — once or twicef it may {le, in a centuiy— that a work of this 

high character is brought before us; if wo except Sir Gardner Wtlkinm's 
** Ancient Egyptians," nothing comparable to it has been seen within our tiiqg • 
And prolific as has been the uress vnthin the last fifty years of publications of 
gpx^at interest upon hitherto unknown lands, or of long since extinct nations, yet 
none have equalled it in its surprising and unexpected and most gratifying revela- 
tions; like a brilliant and unlookedatbr comet, it kas suddonlj bursrinto view, 
arousing and astonishing, commandiiig our attention, and claiming our admiration. 
Our spi^ forbids us to say more than that ^ever was any man's triumph over 
difficulties more complete, never were discoveries made of greater interest and 
iirn|>ortance, and never were honour and recompence from bis countrymen by any 
one more richly merited.' * • * 


Jdst Ready, with numerous Illuitrations, one volume, post Svo., ^ ^ 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

MB. LATAED’^ ‘researches AT OTkYEE 

♦ # 

COKDESbED AHD ABBTOOED FBOU HIS LAROEB WOBX» 
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ABVlQEBlSinSifi 


TBBPX1OOXCA& BREBIKXirKS. 


A GENTLEMAN deceased ]^fib bis deed of settlement a con- 

fideiable fiiiicl to be applied by bis Trustees, at intetvals of forty years from 1774, 
the payment of Two Piemiuajs, for the best TREATISKS on the following subject , 

* The Kvidence that then is a BeiM, all Powerful, Wiso^ and Good, by wliom every- 
thing exists; and [wniculail^to obviate diffleultia regarding the wisdom and 
goodness 01 the Deity ; and this, ^if thn flist place, considerations iiide- 

|)eiident of Written Revelatioli ; and, in the second place, from the Revelation of 
the Lord Jesus ; and, f^m the whole, to point out the inferences most necessary 
for, and useful to, mankind.’ 

e 

Tbe^amount of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at any period, than 1600/., and, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of theSiext competition, be about 
2100/. Tliree-fourtbs of the fuijd divisible at each period are appointed, by the terms of 
the Iwquest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise which shall lie found by the Judges, 
to be named as aOer-mentioiied, to possess die most merit ; and the remaining fourth to 
the author of the Tieatise winch, in the opinion of said JudgQs, shall lie next in merit 
to the furmer, * after deducting therefrom the expense of prhaiiig and liimliiig three hundred 
copies of each of the said Treatises, or of purchasing three hunurfd Printed Copies thereof, 
us the said Trustees shall direct, to be dtstributed by them among tiuch {lersons to whom 
the^rV^l the same will prove most useful, or in any other manner that they shall 
judge proper.**'-*. 

Tlic Idinistera of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Princifials and Professors of 
King’s arnl Marisrhal Colleges of Aberdeen, and theTiustces of tlie Testator, are appointed 
to nominate and make choice of three Judges, who are to hecide upon the comparative 
merits of such Treatises as shall be laiddiefiire them ; and it may be proper to mention 
that, to discourage mean perfoimauces, the Judges are empowered (if unanimous only) 
to And none of die Treatises firoduced of sufiicieiit merit to entitle the Writers to the 
Premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present state of the literary world 
this is a contingency which can scarcely occur. 

The Trustees, deeply sensible of the impOTtnnee of tlie Founder's design, and anxious, 
as far as lies in them, to do full justice to bis wishes, venture to give on assurance that, in 
appointing the Judges at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that eminence 
of character and qualilicatiuii which shall secure a satisfactory decision. 

The time allowed by the Testator for tlie composition of the Treatises for the next 
periodical coinpetitio 1 extends to the Is^^of Januaf.y, 1854; and his Tiustees do now in- 
timate, ill compliance with his appointment, that those who shall become Cumpiditors for 
^be said Prises must transmit their Treatises to ALEXANDER and JOHN WEBSTER, 
Advocates in Aheideeii, agents of die I'rustees, in time to be with them on or before the 
eaid 1st day of January, 1854, as none can be received after that date ; and they must be 
sent free of all exjieiMe to the Trustees. « 

Tie Judgto will then, without tlelay, proceed lb examine and decide upon the compa- 
rative meiits of such Tieatises as shall be laid he^rc them ; and the Tiustees will, at the 
first teim of Whitsunday after tlie detetmination of the Judges, pay the Premiums to the 
successful Candidates, agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

M 

As it ten^ much to an ImpiirUal decision that the names of the Authors should be con- 
cealed from the Judges, the Trusteds request thdt the Treatises may not be in the hand- 
writing of their respective Authors, nor have iheir names annexed to them. Each Treatise 
must be distinguish^ by a peculiar motto; fbie mof^o nnust be written on the outside of 
a sealed letter, Cunt&ibing the Author's name and his address, and sent along t ith bis 
performance. The names of the successful Candidates only shall be known by, opening 
their letters. The other letters shall lie destroyed iinopetied. The Wi iters of the unsuc- 
cessful Treatises may afterwards have them rt*tumed, by fimilyirg to Mbssrs. WEBSTER, 
4>r the Trustees, and by mentioning only the motto whif h tsiey may h4ve assumed. 

]«s|tlMrs addrc&ied as above (post-paid) will meet with doe attention ; and^ i4 will save 
mi|ob, trouble in .insweriiig inquiries^ to aimounce that there ie Lo restriction imposed os to 
abd htogth of the Treatises. ^ 

ISth Sept., 1850. 





T^HE SECOND SERIES of OCCASIONAL SERMONS on 

A CHURCH QUESTIONS of tlw DAY. proaehed in WntminMct. Abbov. Br 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D^../:biion of WahniiMter. 

ComsiTTa . DurtreithM «iiil St. lolm * od theClaim of th« Btahmi of Romo to exorciM /uri«llalio» 
in tnolaad and Yi des, by en>ctiD||r tboroia Soes.-'S. At. Wor at Antbieh. and Roman 

FoaUfTin Eodand — S. TheChrutlan Soldier alCliluetHU Build«r.-H. The Recent ProBimloftluiCbuMk 


ComsiTTe . Dtotrenhea and St. lohn * on theClaim of thd Blahmi of Romo to exerclaa /uriadlelion 

in tnoland and Yi des, by en>ctiD||r tboroin Rmeeopal Sees. -'ll. At. Wer at Antbieh. and Roman 
FonUfTin EOifland — S. The Christian Soldier afClihsttau Builder.-H. The Recent FropiiMlofthoChaieh 
make a New AiUele of Faith Cbmeh Synods.— 6, Seoasious to tbo Church of Romov— 

7. The Privdeges and Onlies of tho Laity In 8«o. Ss. n . * 

Lately yublisyed. ^0 FIRST SERIES, New Edition. «f. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in IXALY in 1850^ with an Account 

of ail INTKRVIEW with the POPE at the Vatican. By the Rev. Cj£OR<?£ TOWNS- 
END, D.D., Cation of Durham. Second Edition. In |iuat 8vo. 7 #. 6</. 

THE FAIR ISLAND: a Descriptive Poem on the IsiSte of 

Wight. By EDMUND PJfiEL, Esq., Author of * The Return/ * Judge No^ &c. 5a. 

SICKNESS ; its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. Second 

In small Svo. 6a. An APPENDIX m now*adiftd Twhich may be had aeparatel^ cen^ 
taining Suggeations to Persona in Attendance on the Sick and Dying. 

THE ORATION QB DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 

Edited from the best TevtfWidiKNGLISH NOTES and Gnmmaticaf Referencea. By 
the Rev. THOMAS K^RCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyudoiq undlatePcl'- 
luw oi Trinity College, Cambridge. In IJnio. 4a. Od. , 

Aisff, by the samp Editor, with Cnelish Notes, uniform}) iiranted, W*'** 

The OLYNTllIAC OUAriO^S of DKMOblUKNES. 3a. • 

A New Volume of TWENTY-FOUR SHORT LECTURES 

oa the (JHURCH C VTKCtySM. By the Veu. EDWARD BERENS, M.A., Acli- 
deatoii of Bciks. Jii 12mo. 4a. Off. 

THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, with ENGLISH NOTES, 

traiiblu.ted lioni the German of F. W. SCHNEIDEWIN, by the Rev. R. R. PAUL, v ^e er 
olSt. Augustine's, Biistol, and late Felhivr of Exeter College, Oxford. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. Aunoi i>, M A., Rectui of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
budge. In 12rao. da. 

A NEW HAR3IONY of the GOSPELS, in the Form of 

LEC I URES. By the Rev L. ^ KlINON JIAUCOURT, M.A. In 3 vola 8vo. 2/.aa. 

THE TEMPLE ; an E'^say on the ARK, the TABERNACLE, 

and the 1 KM PI E ol .lEUlf SALEM ; Vuiwiiig tlie Cf>ii€6{Jomlcuce ot llieii Forma with 
thobi^of Classic Aichiteftiire. By EDWARD CHARLES HAKKWILL. Hith illaa- 
ti alive Plates. lu ro>al b\o. l&s. ^ 

THE HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4». 6d. 
THE HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 

Ihesc Vocahulaiies tontaina Collection of Nouns aiid^Vctiia, with their usugl combiua- 
tioiis, and a caieiully arranged Selet tioii hf the most necessary Words and Pliiases. Tnisy 
are editiil (^froin theGeiinaii ol Di. CARLd:*juT/) b}' the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M A , Ueclui ot Lyndon, and late Fe)%w ol 'J'rinify College, Cambridge. 

ANNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLICAL EPlSTLKS. Do- 

signed chiefly for the use ol Students of the Greek Texf. Vol. 111 . CoNTfcNiF; THRS- 
.SALON IANS— HEBREWS. By Tfl^MAS WICT.IAMSON PRILE, Dp., Head 
Mtiate ol Itepton School, and late Fellow and Tutor of Tiiiiity College, Cambridge, In 
8vo. ISa^The ANNOTATIONS 09 the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS may iS 
separatidih da. 

A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION ; comprinns ft 

Vnuiicabon o^ the Miracles o^ftheOld and New Testaments from the Atlacke of Itaion- 
alistb and Infidels. J05A&1^ BROWN, M.D. in post Svo. 7a. 6 J. 

THE PRIVILEGE^ llUTIES, and DANGERS in-the ENG- 

LISH BRAPICH of the QHUHCH oi CHRIST at the Present Time; Six SemKXM, 
preacheil at Canferbmy Cathedral in Septembei and October 1850, By BENJAMIN 
HARRISON, M.A., Aichdeacon of Maidstone, a^nd Canon ot Canterbury. In 8\o^ 5a. ed. 

LAY§ of PALESTINE. In small 8v<ii 7s. 6<f. 

un INGTCV^Sj^St. Paul s Chuuh^ard and Watriloo Place. • 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADV|Qft'mBaL> 


XiAYEROBO, BT OEOBOE BOBBOW. 


"PARLY application should hp made for LAVENGRO, or any 

-u other rerent Work of interett, by all Subeciibers at MUDIK'S SELECT 
LIBHARY, Upi>»r Kino Strebt, BLOOMSBun\ Squabii* An ample lapjily of every 
«)od new Work ie furnisheil on the <fay of Publication. Sini^le Sufaecriptroo, ONE 
GUINKA ]Mr Aiiniim; Eiiet'Closs CoutiU^ Subscription, Two OuinsM and opwuds. 
acrurdiiig to tlie number of Volumee requiiedt A Piospectue will be liirwaided on 
cation. 

a f* 

# « . 


BOAS ABS BAILWAt GtriSE THSOVOB EBGEAEE. 


^ Prict* Ifli. (!</., B Now Ediiiou, greatly enlarged, of 

DLACICS PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and 

X> HAILWAV GUIDE-KOOK through ENGLAND and> WALKS, coiitainhig 194 
Routes, and :^6 elaborately conitructeft Maps and Charts, besides Views of tbe Sreriery. 
The Index contains upwards of 6000 Names, and embraces a List of tbe Inns in all tbe 
Towns and \ ilUges. The Volume is tersely ivrittei^ closely printed, and portable. 

* 4R n< a routes, enginxeil clidiu, <iud upBnifls of ir>0 piigf9*&f letteipicu have been added to what 
in itb oUUn sUte was llu* die ttie lferit,aud the h mdieiit Look of tt* Mpd.'-^i!»(p<&fator. 


^ A CHARr^KS BLACK, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Dean Milman’s Edition of Gibbon’s Rome. 


SetoH't JCtfitioii. Tho^oyghlif mwf, uith Maps, C vds, Sm., ;l/, 3e., 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OP 


THE ROMM EMPIRE. 


BY EDWARD GIBBON* 

Eiutfi>, Mini Noti.s, bt Hkv. II. II. MTLMAN, Dbav or Sr PaijlV, 
• ’ ANi> M. GTimir. 


This KnirtoN roNtAiNS Tiri- ojhtftTii atro Trxr, carefully revised, pm tirulaily in 
(he ciuotations, and dlustri^tpil with Notes to coriect thcciiors of Gitibini, and esprci«Uly to 
put tW v;nwaiy leader On las gtinn^ against hib inisstateiiieiita regarding Chi istiuLity. 


‘ The vditor’s illustrations arc in every respect siieh as might have been anti- 
ripated from bi9»cliarattor aa one of the mostTaccoinplifrhcd scholars and writers of 
his as^e,’ — 

* 'fhe notes of Milman arc partly original and partly dcrii-ed from Guizot, 
WfMiLk, St. Martin, and otaers , and* tliey not exixise the author's base insi- 
nuations and sarcasms against Christianity, but al&a cast much additional light on 
history Itself .' — to the Amenecat lithtioiu 


JOHN M^RUAY, ALBEMaRLE STREET. 



185i.3 
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wsw vajeaxaeoaut waaxuoM 


On thfl S 5 ih nutant wm publishedt No I » prieo 4 $ of 

THE THEOLOGICAL C*RITIC; a Quarterly Joamal. 

■- Edited br tb« Her. TIIOVA 3 KBRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A , IMctoc oi 
Lyndmi, niid lat« Fellour ot Trinity College, jCar^bnd|i;e. 

This Journal will embrace Theol ogv in its widest acceptadoo, and several arddei of 
eacU mtmbier wilf be dtvoted to Bibln^ Criticism* » 

CONTENTS. 

I Newmsn*B ^inth Lactuie — 2 Galotisna ni IJ »3 G|n 1 tiiil lls«£iiion Lepsms on Bibliesl 
Chrooolog\ — S Tht Mhnstn (^the SoUv — 6 Romsna xiv !» the Uessi from tfts ' ~ 


e Modiru labdelit] 
iionariee 


lana XIV *=.1 Ite the Uessi from tfts '*ea tha Pspacy *— 
Miss Mtrtiaeia mil Mr \.tktiiSAn.— 9 St ( olumbaa sad tlie Lsilv liiah Mia 


'u lDbdem> Miss Mtrtiaeia md Mr „ 

— lU* Dr Blooniikld and Mr Alfoid ---‘11 riiiBgl Old and iiew 

Ri VINO TONS, bt Piul’s Churchyard, and Wateiloo Place, 


LITiPBABlf INSTITUTIONa 

QEVERAL of th^ piincipal Liteiarv Instigations in England are 
^ supplied fiom MUDIES SEtECf LIRUAIIY with NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
on HIRE A cousideiabU redurtion » thus mtde in their expenditure, and a better occom*' 
inodatioii atTuidcd to then memh^^S:hin could {xissibly be effei ted by any other arrange* 
meiit A Piospectus, containing a List ot tl e best recent Woiks, with tlfe lerms of Suii- 
sci jition, will be forwarded ^ii application 

C n VRLfcS KDl\ ARD MUDIE, 2 S, Upper King Street, Blootn 8 bui^<JquaTe.’^ 


THE NEW GENEBAI. BIOGBAPiaXOAZ. EIOTXONABY. 

lUcently i ubli^ied m lA voIb 8>o , eleesntly printed in double columns. 

A new general BiOGRAPiiirAL dictionary. 

Projected and paitlv arranged by the late Rev HUGH JAMES ROSE, I) D., 
Pnncipil ot King s CulUge, London. 

Ihxv Woik 18 intenrhil to snpplv a cleficienrv in out literature which Ins existed since 
the iomplefiun of Mi Chalnieis » Biini^ihicil Diction try in 1^17 That publication, 
II >w lie ill) uUsolctt , contained 1< ss th in OOOO n imes, while the present Work cont tins more 
than 2U, QUO It has hem most carefully edited in 1 compiled hy txjenetieed wiifeis, who 
have i\ uled the him h es ot the vast body ot mater als whir li donicstii and foieigti literature 
i sot lit veils supf lied 1 he gie It variety i id < xtrusive i uit,< of its contents, far ex* 

4 hug tliu^p ot any otliir modi in bm,,! iphie il piiUnation in rnr laiigua^^e, must tender 
1 t. Miy iiupntiut a Iditiun to overv piibld and piij I'e Libi n\, both as a woik oi refer* 

« 1 , md a '•tuiel ouse ol iiif in i itn n uid imiistiiif iiL U i all r 1 ib ls of readers 

t n I II R lellowis, Rivingtons, E Hodf^soii 1 M Uiehndsoii, J Ram, G* 
Gi enli I Ci|c» mlCo 1. Roswoitli , H \\ dihniine, I] G. Buhii , and G Willis 

Visitor F I)ei,,liloii, CimbiiJeO, anil J H Piikei, Oxfoid. 

« 

t • • • 

EB. ACHILLI S EISCLOSUBES. 

« 

Ti tpiiHish 1, m S ( li ntsim 1) 1 >uncl price lOt 6/, 

nEALINGS Will! IIIE IHQUlSlilC/N^ oi, Faptd Rome 

U luiPru Is inllwi Jtfuite By Rr (>lA.<!II\IO VCHILLI,DD 

* Di 'cmlli » uiosL valnalh I iok is hich, ind( ) en !« ntl\ o tl< n cat imiKitUnt mfoimation ti'rou 
I uiite. I r til s a spir t ot friveut pi ty and devotion a Inch n on b it a man tli rou|t1ily convinuod ol 
thetxuthsof ChnsUauii), w seV fuilh in thi*ouly iniilliblo >Vuid of Truth, ^hl have nied — JBMTa 

1 wVj* mtains mt rn il t videnw* ol 1i ith —Syerf rf » 

As lU i<*ttTtii thi foaifiil curse ot i*oiM tv Dr Achilii s book is very vsloaible \t the ] 

1 d -crsevinext nsivtciKulmon — SO* /a»rfo//rcrcf>fl 

' Hr Aelulli hah inin> ntUsli A auMsibtrlly on bU ihst relntes toth* Inquisition '—ZZsprelS 
* Amenkut the mshy vulomeb whKl)^t Vk« iit Koimin C atliolic movement h is eilled imo emt 


tUw w >rk^f I)» Achilh s u lik< »y tr dibiiun tlie most perm incut popuUnty As an ablcenia loeiddiMt 
iiD«t L* pel V r iB a graphic dcsrripti m ot ma ly of the practices of the Rom «h rhulch,~HUid as the 

< . <r.. . rtftt m m Bnil nnlurltSteiii A m du l- lliA Ann Af Ilia <00 *^ wbImbUIb _ kl.i. 


tcconl of the txperience ofa vig iiaiis and cnligtitened nrfhd, ilio nork is ono of tlia most valuable nhlch 
flu «ul )eit Ills callid forth • rhett ih, hoai ver in tlw get er ildiis ot u r autluff s j 


1 amount a tni»hftil 


ueis 'i k n«r d> an 1 mM*ets ot bis kubji ct and opisHri^iiity of oliheivation, whieh will go fhr to make 
JiU val inw a standar 1 work in defemeof laf pnucipics or l*cute«itantiam ^AUoi, 

• * Artui r Hait, mil *, and Co , 5 , Pal^oster Row 
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QUARTERLY UTBRARY ADVERTISER. [AfanA. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

r 

I. 

ThU Day i» Published, a iX'cAi EUtion, with Woodcuts, 12nio., 7*. 6rf.| 

A lIIf^TORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the First Invasion by the Romans tp the 14fh yeai^ of the Roigii of QubBN ViCToniA. 
Witli Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 

, BT MB8., BIABKHAM. 

< 

* Mrs. Mat kham’s Histories arc well known to nuny of our reader'^, and more 
particularly to all those engaged in the instruction of youth. Her Histories of 
Knjrland and Franw are deservedly'’ very popular ; and we have been grivon to 
understand, in proof of this assertion, that of lier Histories upwards Jtjty-bix 
titousand copies have been sold.* — BelVs Messenger, 


' 11 . 

By the Same. A New PAition, uith nnmeious Woodcuts, 12fnci., 7s. 6c/., 

A mSTORY OF FlUA'CE, 

Fiom the Concpiest by the (ijiiils to the Heath of Loiii^-Philippe. With Couveis itiuns 
at the end of each Chajiter. 

‘ Thc*^c works arc constructed on a plan which is novel and wc think well 
chosen, and wc aio ulad to fiiul that they art* deservedly pojmlar, lor tlicy c.'iinot 
be too sltonuly rccoiiiiiiciidcd, as ‘idaptcu for the perusal oi ^uuth.* — Jfouinul 
EduCidion. 


III. 

Uniform with the above, with^ numetous Woodcuts, l2mo., Zs. 6d,, 

A UISTORY OF GERMANY, 

From the Invasion of tlic Kai^luin b> the Romans under Moriub to the Battle 
, of Leipsic. 

*■ 

' The work before us is oi. Jic plan *?o iiscfiilly adopted by Mrs. Markbam, 
namely, that ol judiciously condensing all the more heavy and tedious matter, and 
enlivening; her when narratinc stimt^ facts, so as to fix the attention and 

excite an interest in the youthful reader. Ijic volume'beforc us desc^v^s to Jake 
its place beside the Histories of England and France by Mr<i Muikham, and we 
prc‘dict that it will become equally itoiynlar.*— -Bel f s Messatger. 

‘ A very valuable compendium of all that is in^t impoitant in German Ili^itory. 
The facts have been accurately and laboi iously ^Jlectcd from authentic souices, 
and they ai^ lucidly arranged so as to invest them wnb the interest which natuialJy 
pertains to thom.'^ — Erang^lical Magazine. 


JOHN MURHAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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QUAftTERLY LITERARY ADTJeRlTSER. [JEM, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 

Price Threepence : Stamped, to go Free by Post, Pmurpemie ^ 


Th« Contents of tiic LITERARY GAZETTE are arranged under the following head#:— 

Reviews, Summary, Communications, and Varieties. 

Reviews — A l! new English Worhs of sutBcient hteiest^ and occanmiBlly Foreign 
Workb, are nsviewed hy the best autl oiitim on the subjects of which they treat. 

SiKUARY. — Biief critical and niiilvtical notices aie gi\ en under this head of all new 

oiks published du ing the piecedmg week, returning to such of tliem for more elaborate 
noti^ e as seem eligible for the pm pose * 

CoMMUNiCATioNfl. — Foieigri Coirespoinlence, Biogrtphiet}, and Comiauni cations bearing 
on tlu interests of Liteiature, &ieiice, oi Ait. , 

Varieties Sciaps of Literarv, bolentific. Musical, Dramatic, and Art Gossip in Ibe 
usual lorm ot paiajrapha. 

The ] iTiRART GA7ETTE 18 published every SaturUiy in time for despatch by the 
Morning Mails and is sold b> erery Bookseller and Newsveio or n the (Tnited Kiugilom. 

^iibscriliers remitting in idvaiice (half-vearly, fis 8d , or yeirly, 17s 4d) will receive 
their < opus, ^ frec^ on Saturtlay afteniotni or Sunday monung 

Tiiv LiTbKAar Ga/ltik is re issu^ in Monthly Parts, price One ^hilltnth and may 
lie h idj^ee evjtense, iii all {larts ot the country with the M'lgaziues. 

' London Refvl and Deshim, 5, Henrietta Stiect, Covent Gaideii. 


SCEPTICISM AND BOMANXSK. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No X W , price Six Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

1 Bern s nampai^ns in 1 ranii h inia e Tht (7ni\ersities Cbmimwion 

/(. Ill C ill nil iTV ot tlu *NUtil ini 7 Stak i. ol (. eiitral Ymirict 

t II MiniiUiiu l til till Vtlm 8 JtU\ Gfiiiianv ind Luj^laod 

A 1 I r uti li r the I liar i tlis 9 Quekett on the Mn iiMOupe 

% liutlm hi. 1 lit, Aud WiitiA 10 I n,$Undaiid tlie Pspiue 

Critiiisnis ou Booika. Ac 

The IlRiriSH QUARTERLY RhAlKW embraces Discussion on all Qiirstiims con- 
nected with Liter ituie, Science Ait, and Politics On all tbise topKs it is free to deliver 
ai honest veidict , and men of the titst status in^kntelligeiice on such subjet ts — not only in 
England, but on the t'oiitinent an 1 in our Co* jmes— -are among its ruiitribiitors. With 
regard to Social Poln y, its views ai^ on the side oi all measures tending to give stability 
to Law, and to sec ure tht Moial uul Political hilevatioii ot tht People But this Joum i1 owes 
its origin to leligious me \ It was ph dged bom the first to defentl Chiistianity, as set ft th 
in the Cb isslian Scrtptnies egaiiis^ he Philosi^ihical Scepticism of our time on tlu one 
hand iiid u mist attempts t levive the SujieTBtitioiis of Romanism on llu other If th.^re 
wiie signs bespaking danger it r those qiiestious some sevin years since, we sciirrely need 
sav flmt those sii,ps»have n iw as.umed a magnituP.e gnally more foimidable. ^.VVe have 
reason to know tlut our lah uir iti this diicction h is not been in vain , and the moiightful 
men who look with interest on tlie oscilUtions ot tliin ^leit <uiiflict maj fed a&suied tliat 
we mein to bring to it au mci cased amuimt of vigilanct and energy. 

'» 

Vi ly sijacdtly, a Senes of Cheap Reprnts oPAr^Ules whiib have appeared in this 
Jouuiil, touching li fideht} and Romanism will be {fublished iindir the titl« of the 

BRITISH UlLvRTERLY TRACTS. 

London Jacksoe and W akoud, and SiurkiN, MAtt'^HAtL, and Co. 
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QOARCTR LY LITERAHY* Al 

Now in crown 87p., cloth leUefcd, pnc« ^ 

the’ classical gazetteer, 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and Frolhne. 

W ILLI VAT^lI OZLTTT, F.sa., 

I VltRIblFK* Oh iin lUDOLE^lEMrLF 

‘ A very uspful booV of relerpiice, coutaiiiiiig a vast outouiit of mforniation comprciWil 
into a small < onipass ' — Spet tutor 

• This valuable auil carelullj-compiled woik fillet up aii*lnatus that has long been de- 
plored by all inrsoiib ittudying incunt littrAtare.' — Corning Hetald, 

WHITrA,KER AND CO., A\ E-MARIA LVNK. * 

THE AT^^THCtt'S EDITIOKS. • 

fkl'I'ENDORFF'S* METHOD of LEARNING to BEAD, 

A/ V, RITE, aud S1>«\K a m SIX AlONTHb. » 

1. ASAFTZTD TO TBS FBENOB. 

Wnlteii es-preissly for the Btiglish Student, lly Dr H G. OirFunoictfr. 
Svoialiircl Edition, price 12s doth 

« 2t ADAPTED TO THE XTAUAN. * 

Written expresblv for the Knglifih Stud cut By Dr H G OiLLNOORtv. 

8vo., Stcoiid Editiuu, price 1 is cloth ^ 

3. ADAPTED TO TBE QERMAK. 

Written ex press! j for tue Kii^lish StiuUnt, Ilv Di H G (MiiNnoiiis In Two Paifs 
Parti, Stienfii F Ltiii pine lir , 8vo cloth. Part 11 S«coiid Edition, pncix 12s , 
8vo cloth The Paits V lUl sepintely. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH and GERMAN SYS- 

TKMS, prepared by the Autiior. Puce 7s. each, cloth leftcicd 

It IS necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present method to 
notice that these are the oiil> hnglish editions suictioned h\ Dr Olleiidoril, and he deems 
aiiy other totally inadequate foi tht purpose o* KiigJjsh instruct ton and lor the i liicidatioii 
of the method so strongly reeom mended hv ( aptaiii ija<^il Hall and othir emiiieiit 
writtrs fluv should be irdeied with the i*ut Ushers name and, to prevent «rior8, every 
copy has its Nntnhcr ind the Author s Si^oatuie. 

laindon WHlTrAkEll and C O f and DHL VU and CO. ^ and iltu be bad of any 

*Ro kseller 

• • 

OOBEECTED, s AMENDED, AND ENLABOED, FOB THE 
, ENGLISH STUDENT, 

■pLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICIIONARY of the GER]y^AN 

X wid KNGUSH rviNbU UihS,^- NGUSU (,KRMAN iml GDUMAN-r.NGU&H 
Afiaptetl to the Lnglish Student by C. A his.ii iwc, PrutLSboi III iuann, and J. OxLNfoKD 
Fouitb Bdition, in 2 thick vols laige Wo , lediiccd to ihs tlitli Uttered. 

, The Loudon edition of 1 JugePs Dirtioliiry is unqiit t fnn,| ly supeiior to e\cry olhei, 
with the cxce|itf m of lliljiejt, which t( c iinpjgl]cn>> \t i d coatJv to cammand moii 
tlidii a seiy limited sale The gieat odvantx^f which it p s^s>,e> ovei iht onijinil German 
edifi ri (is well ds oier all other DictionaiKs f iihljt} t 1 in (xeimaii^) is, thit it has b«<ii 
thoroin^hlv lemtidelled and ad ipt« J to the wdiits ol 1 iii,! sh stiidcgts by ci nipilcftt sc liolai 
in thir country , and although, in point ut si/e, foiniii edifi ns may haic ui* ucd muic 
czpet sf\c than some other , }tf tiiia t dition lnin,r it tin id to , it is now much chea] er , 
the bulk oi the Jitter Du tioqiriis being, in most c iSiS ) lodnicd by the incurpoiation of i 
mass of ohsolrte lynids Aid i^less phiasex^ whiihsciae i itlicr to cuibariass ami pcipUv 
tlian to assist the stuileiit. jf • 

• 4h) j list ptthJ she 1 ne^ and e' iip luticn, * 

An ABRIDGMEM^iif tins S4MP tor^ youngir Stiidetifo, Travellers, Ac. By J, 
OxBNFOBO and C. Fi- ir imo , iio) \l I8mo , price 7s Oi/. stiongly bound. 

, ^ London . W i ititaki r and Co , Dot al and Co. and D. Vurr. 
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«2 QtflliWEttLT LITER/kfeV A^V^ATISES. [JItoS, 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Published or preparing for Fablication 

BY JOHN DEIQHTON. 

A TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of Clement of Rome, 

Pol>oai|i, ami Iguattu**; aiid (k the APOLOGIES of Ju&tin Martyr artel Tertulliau: 
vrith an (iitioductCuii and brief Notes illustrative of (he EecleBuist’ical History of the Fint 
Two Ceiitnriev. By the ttev. T. CrtEVAUikR, B.H., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Catharine’s Hall. New Edition. Svo. CNearljf T^ady*') 

The IiitrfMUiction will contain an account of the prebent state of the question respecting 
the integiity of the Greek Teat ot the E]ntt1e4 of Ignatius, with lefeieuce to the Syriac 
version of some of them lately edited by Mr. Ciirv.ton. 

LITURGL® BRITANNICjE; or, the several Editions of the 

Book of Common Prayer of the Cimio!) ofr England, from its compilation to the last re- 
vision ; together with the Liturgy set forth foi the use of the Church of Scotland. Ananged 
to show their respective variations. By W. Kbelinq, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. {Nearly ready,) 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION ; including, 

among other Documents, the X. Articles (1 536), the XIII. Articles (1538), the XLu. 
AVuafes (ISiU). the XI. Articles (15:)9), the XXXIX. Articles (156*2 and 1571), the 
Lambeth Articles (1505), the Irish Aiticles (1615); with lllustiations from the Sym- 
Iniltca'i Books of the Homan and Reformed Comm unions, and from other^ cOTtemporary 
sources. By C. Habdwic k, M.A., Fellow and Cluplaiti of St. Catharine’s Hall, and 
W Kitehal I Preacher. ( Ready.) 

SERMONS : an Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, de- 
rived from the Writings of the older Divines. By the Uev. W. B. Hopkins, M«A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Cathoiiuc's Hall, and formeily Fellow of Caius College. 

The STUDIES of the UNIVERSIl'Y of CAMBRIDGE, a 

Piscounr oil- By A, SstKivricK, M.A., F,R,S., FeUov of Triuity CoHo^e, and Wood- 
waidian Proft'ssor, Cambridge. The Filth Edition, witli Additions and a Copious Pre- 
liminary Disseitalioii. 6vu. 12't, 

The GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Critically Revised Text, 

a Diffwt of vaiious Reading., Aforgiiial Reference, (o Verbal and Idiomatic Uaoge, Pro- 
levemeiia, and a Critical and Kxegfttical Commentary. For the u«* of Theological 
Students an<l Minialer*. By 11. Ai Foan, M. A., Vicar of Wymeswold, ^icesteisline, 
low- of Tiiiiity College, Cambiidge. Vol. I. IZ. 4s, (T’h/. //, in tne JVess.) 

MORAL EVIDENCE, a Treatise on, illustrated by numerous 

Example^ both of General Principles and ofSpecific Actions. Bj E. A. SMbDLNi, M.A., 
late Chaplain of Trinity College, I’ainbridge. Svo, 7«. 6<f. 

An ANALYSIS of PALMER’S XIRIGINES LITURGTC^: ; 

or. Antiquities of the English Ritual') and of his Di^rtation on Primitive Liturgies. 
For the use of Students at the Univeniries, and Candidates for Holy Orders, who have 
read the original woik. Jly'W, Deai., LL.IX, F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk. I2injr. 
34 . 6 </. ** 

jESCHYLUS — ^TR VGGfiDI.®. Recensuit, cmendavit, expla- 

navit, 2 t brevibus Nctfis Jiistiuxit F. Palbv, A.M., «oIiin Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 2 vols. 
8«o. 1/. 4f. The Plays may be had separately. 

ARXJNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum Cantabri£?iensium 

Lusus Caiiorl ; collegit afque edidit H* Daunt, A*M. Kj' tio q larta. 8vo. {In the Press.) 

EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDI-ffi PRIOR??.S QUATUOR, ad 

fidem Manuscri^itornm emendatse et brevibus Notis emeudatiaiiem potissimam rationes 
reddeiitibns iiistnictw. Edidit R. PoBadN, A.M., &c., receusuit suasi^ne notulos sub* 
jecit J. SciiOiUFiMD. Editio Tertia. 8vu. (In the Press.) 

JOUN deighton~^ambridg£ 

[Oonttnued, 




MBt.3 MI SRA BY 

CAMBBIDGB BOORS PUBUSHRD BY JOHN DBIOHTOM— rh.»f«»«/ 

COBNJSILII TACIT! OPERA. Ad Codices antiquissimoa 

exacta et eineudata, Cummpiitaiio critica et ex^etico illiuteata. JBdidit F. Rittkh, Prof. 
Bounensis. 4 voU. 8vo. 1/. Sa. A few conies i)rinted ou tliick vellam paper, imperial 
8v0. 4L 4<. 

GEMS of LATIN POETEV : with Transiations, selected and 

illustrated by A. Amos, Ifiaq., Autlior of the^great Oyer o&Poisonuig, Ac. Ac, (JVearlu 
readif.') f 

DESCRIPTIONS of, the BRITISIAPALL^OZOIC IDSSILS 

added by Professor Sanaa ick to the Woodwardian Collection, and ooiitaiiied in the Geo- 
logical iMuseura of the University of Cambridge. iVitli Figures of the new and imper- 
fectly known Species. By F. M‘roY, Professor of Geology, &c.. Queen's College, Bel&st, 
Author of the * CdrUmifeious Uiniestoue Fossils of Ireland,* and * Synopsis of the Silurian 
Fossils of Ireland.* Part I. 4to. {Ii^the • 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in Illus- 

tration of the Principles of> By Will lAM Wv>ton, M. A., •Trinity College. 6vo. 16s. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON and PROFESSOR COTES, Corre- 

fcpondeuce of : iucludtng Letters of other Eminent Men. Now first puhlibhed from the 
Originals iu Trinity College LibsJ^; together with an Appendix, ciHitainiiig a variety of 
other Unpublished Letteis luid Papem of Newton's. With Notes, and Synoptical View of 
Newton's Life, by the l&v.'J. Kddiesion, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 10s. * 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Chiefly for the use of 

Schools. By the Rev. FKkvey Goodwik, M.A , late Fellow and Mathematical Lectuier 
of Gonville and Cains College^ Author of an * Elementary Course of Mathematics,* Ac- 
i^Iii the Pittas,) 

An ELEMENTARY CODRSE of MATHEMATICS. 

Designed principally for Students for the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. H. 
Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College. 
Thiid Editimi. 8vo. 18t. 

ASTRONOMY, Elementary Chapters in, from the ‘ Astronomic 

Physique' of Biot. By the Rev. H. Uoodwin, M.A. 8vo. 3«. fid. 


JOHN DEIGUTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


On the 1st of May will be publLlied, ^ 

^HE MOOR and the LOCH : containing Minute Instructions 

JL in all Highland Siiorts, with Remarks upon the Wild Birds and Beasts of the 
Scottish Mountains. By 5oiiN CoiQUiiouK, Esq. Hiird Edition, with which is now in- 
corporated ROCKS and RIVERS, by tile satiie Author. Jii 8vo., with numefhus llliss- 


tratious. 


William Blackwood amf Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


&E-ISS1TE or SB. DE^KnrS BBEnSE BOTBMT. * 


Now leady. Part I., to be continued piico to. Plain, and lOr. wU|^ Coloured Plateift 

TTLOIAGRAPHIA BRITANNICA ; or, ENGRAVINGS and 

JO DKSlDRlPTIONS of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of BRITAIN. 

tBf^CIlARD D BAKIN, M.D. 

Each Part will cont^n Figure^f Fmety-bix Species of British Flowering Plants and 
about eighty^gps of origtual Descriptions, in familiar as well as acieutili* language, so 
as to be utidi^bod by the l^nier as well as the,dnure advanced student in Botany, and 
calculated to obviate the difficulties generally felt by persons commencing that delightful 
study, • s • 

, Tendon f GnooMBaiDaB and Sons, 6, Paternoster Row. 

* Hamilton and Co., aud Ridoe and Jackson, Sfa^Beld. 



H QUABT^BLY JWTEBARY ADVERTISEB. 


Thtday u puUUMd, mt tn., juteiu., vafliA M fi n J irtlwt PlMtulw*, 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA, 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social. 

By JAMES F. W JOHNSTON, F R.SS.L. & E , &c„ 

Autboi of < l.tcturos on Agrir tihural Chemitliy, tieology,* Ac. &c. 


IVii iiAu Blackmood and Edinburgh and London. 
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JSfeaity Ready ^ 

'CT nAAAIA AIA©HKH xatra rot;? 'EBAOMHKONTA. 

JJL ThcSRPtUAGlNr VKHblON of the OLD TESTAMENT, according to die 
\ Arte AN 'fluXT, — togethei with the reil LXX. ofOwrEL. 

Aho the \POCR\ PIIAL BOOKS extant iti urecl, v eluding the Fourth of Maeca- 
bcebj not commotily *ippended to the ^ atican text 

lYith a Critital And Historical Preface, 

As the real TAX of Danul is not Gomnionlv printed with the LXX t ersion (Theodo- 
timrb tianslatioii ha\iiigbeiii substitiited ten it at an eai ly pei lod), the Publishers have 
given this tiansl^tifin as well os that whicti is eommonty^inseitefl in tlie LX\. 

In insetting the Ciiiek Text of the ApiKivphil hooks <.oinnpn|y appended to the LXX, 
f^e^urtA book of the Marrabees has been given, as vYell as the three which appeal in the 
A ,mcuu t<xt^ this has been dune m oidir to give the preheift Edition as mtith complete^ 
iif-sv ^ possible. , 

In innoiincing this Edition the Puhlisheis have also to state tint they have caused to be 
prepired a Synopsis of the Various Uiiading^ toniid in all the ancietU MSS oi the LXX 
wilich lie extant, this will pesent the Biblic il Student with a tnoie complete Critical 
Appiialiis lor tin LW thin ui>thing winch lia<i hilheito a|peiMtl. A Spcimen will 
accoiiipLti\ the cdituiii of the LX\ now aniioinicid One \ chime 8vo. 

•II KAINII A1A©UKII. A L.ilgc-priut Gieek New Testa- 

meiit, with select vaiiuus Ueadin.,^. 

llie VI Hit of i Gicbk N( w Tistament in a snfhf lentlv 1 nge t-vpe forgeneial leading has 
often bieii expressed md ui seeking to meet this wont, the Pulnishtrs have endeavoured 
to mtriniiice a^ miny fta^uies of ^'cneiul utility as fiioy could 

llav have tliMefoie ^elected MiU’s U vt, is being that most cunent in tl is couiiti^ ■ in 
the niii^iii they hive plictd many tesnUs of iiitn jsm, h} giving ctilain Kcadiugs which 
hive hieii appiovcd 1^3 (vricsbach, Schol/, Lachmanti, or Iibchtiidoil 

III selecting these leadings they h iv.e sought m present-— 

Ibt, ileadiij„s buppuited by gieit luth nity 
2iid, Readings woithy of h^iecial atteiitiun. 

3id, Readings which apprettaldy aflei t the sense. 

4tli, Readings to whic b ret«>ience is often made 

5th, Reidiiigs to winch some pccnliai iinpmlaiice hab b<cti attached. 

V R( leieiicLS to |iaiallcl passage-* are added in the margin. One vol. Hvu. 

Till Publishers have likewise cause tl to be ivepued, is i Co npunoii to this oi to any 
othei 1 ilituiii, a complelt Sviiop*!-* 5i the \ an itioiis ol the lixt-* ot Cuie-tbach, SchoJr, 
Lac hm iiiii, uid Tischt ndoi^f — A Spec inaeu will ac r onipaiiv tlit 1 tsf imciit. 

The PIBLE of E\ ERY LAND, conijilefe vv fli Ktlniogi iphu Maps, Spetmrens, 
*.c A fiilt S'lics of N iU\e Alph s tli Ttmn lu p i»i r« iocempanua Oiii* vol icn« r|uaitu 

A S\RlAt' HKADlNCjf BOOK, cotimhih r” of Extracts fiom the Old and New Tes- 
timiSts, indtlu ^yriae Niiiitua oi llirhsid ( unii di ^ ion s Crubodiug Ad\tutureb> translated and 
(,1 amm auaf^u In |x}st oc t wo , 

A CHALDEE READING BOOK, cm the same plan. In post oitavo. 

A NEH GREEK HAHMt^NY of the GOSPELS In one volume quaito. 

DWIDSON'S IMUODUCTION to the TKSTAMEN T. Volume III., 

11 itli hi 1 \, Ac. Octivo , ^ 

Sn< lAlBNS ami PUO*SP^ CTUS1 S of a NE\V‘‘and COMPLETE HEBREW 
conuiuhanci 

SPFCI IIPAS ami PROSPECIUSFS ot a SYRIAC fcONCORIIANCE. 


S VMUFL B VGSTPR and SONS, Paternoster Row, fan^don. 
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MEW 0 IFT BOOK FOB IKE SEASOIT. 

fa Swim price '6r. liouiid 1u clotiw w morocco ologMit, 

PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. S. C. 

-t HALL. With Notes aufi Illustrations by F. W. FAiffHOLT, F^.A. 

KOTxcas ov THnrmhak. 

* De^ptiuns of such iilmuas come home oith dtep luteieat toall hmrts— 4ill Ensli^i heute-*raTUeii- 

lariy vkca tlio; on dune wait the eaincstnen wIi^U dutinji'uishei Mi«» Holl • antmge. Tbut ladj'e 
euneainree amt enthnautsm ace of then^kt koit — ifflt loi freedom or thought *ind leuon, for taste, eiid 
foe Kcnma wtagiay Its in a nubli dtircuou 'nic> ere displs}^* oltetitimes most iuiiiirall>, 

thrauj^hont thi* ittnieti^e pages of this roliime .* — (Jbsnver • • * 

* Mm Ifall s uleutk aie too eell known to refniiieoiir cdfaimendatioii of her *oPilgntti ige«/' which 

are every way wortli) of the lieaubtul woodcuts that Mlustrate almost e^eiy piige, and tins is^ery high 
pruBo indtcsl ' iSt/tnderd. ' 

* The lUubtcatione are veiy tiftctise; and the wluile work, externally and mt^allj , is worthy pf fhe 
patronage ul all w ho hive to be mstrueted is well us unused.* — C'Auti A ourf Motif tfnx/^te, 

* The liook is a ph asant one <-a rollecttun el a great dt U ot curious inroimation cbOnt a niitnbor of 

curious places and persons, cle^eil) and reidUy pul UitgUhot, and comhmed mto an elegant \ol<mo-’-» 
Ouaiduuu * 

Zi Second Siries u in preparation, 

Artuuk Hall, ViHit/c, au(>C»n 25, Piitemostcr Row. 


THE BOMISB OOITTBOT^ST.-STaimaBD WOBK FOB> TBE 


Jnit puhluhed, in Ono Volume, imiwuil Rio. puce lOi., and in Twenty lumbers, pnoe 64, eaLh/ 
i riieip i'ditiun, from the Sleieotipe Plates, of * 

pELlNEATlON of RGMAN CATHOLICISM arawn*&oni 

JlJ the authentic ami acktiowledged Staiidanls uf the Church of Hume, in which lier 
peculiar Doctriurs, Morals, GiArerimietit, and Us«t^eB are stated, treated at large, and biiii- 
iufed. By Uie Uer. Ciitujrs KmoiT, D.B. Corrected atid ret it>ed, with numerous 
£nii)ortaitt Additions. Thud Kdition. 

* Wo reeummend thu work aa the most cnintei hensive and valuable tn iiUso on Popery wbii h is 
extant in the Lu^rhdi languign.’ — f’/tiOLA ^ hnyiaitd ipmitetly Remeii, 

Puhlitahed by John M%.son, 1 1 , City Road. Sold at 66 , Patcinost 6 r Row. 


NEW WORKS BT THE BEV. JOHN bOMMINO. BJ). 


Thi%day is published. Now Edition, price , A-Msed and corieeted with additions, 

L ectures for the times; or, ILEUS'niATIONS ana 

RKFrrATIONS ol the KURORS of lUKMANlSM and TK\CTAR 1 ANISM. 
By the Rev. John Ccmmino, D.D., Munster ul the National Scottish Church, Covciit 
Garden. • 

s W. • *0 

PROPHETIC STIJDIESj or, J.ECTURES on DANIEL. 

Just publiaiitd, jnite 9 *. liandsoiuely liound. • 

• ***' * • 

LE(;TUUE8 on tlic SEVEN CIIHJU.TIES. Sevenfli Thou- 

sand, w ith illustratiuua l*rice 9 «. 

, TV. • 

SALVATION ; a Sermon delivered before llcr Majesty at 

Balmoral! Scveiiteeuth Thousand. Price la. 

HAMMERSMITH^'ROTESTANT DISCUSSION. Cheap 

fidttion. IH^vpiith Thousand, ba, * 

A full List of WoilPs by tiic Rev. Di. ( 5 ommino may be had on application to the 
Publishers. ^ 

AutSub Hill, VwTUL, andICo., » 5 , Paternoster Row. 


0 




56 QUARfERLT L'lTiEttAAy ADVERTISER. 


BISHOP HHBEB’S WOBES.' 

1 . 

Parish Sermons “ * 

on the Lt&SONS, GOSPEL, or^iEPISTLE, for EVFRY SUNDAY in the 
YEAR, and for YTEEK-D AY PEbTl VALS. 6ih Edition, 2 vob , Foot 8 to- 
16« ' 

2 . 

Palestine— Europe—Passage of the Red Sea— 

and OTHER FOEMS. 3nl Fditioii,0“ortrait, fcap. 8vo., 7 a, 6* 

3. 

Hymns for Church Service j 

'antten and odapted for every Sunday in tAV Year. 12th Edition, l€ino , 


Journals of a Tour through India. 

2 voIb , Post 8to , 12*. 


WASHmOTON IRVING’S WOBES. 

AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


1. 

Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

Together with the \ OYAGES of his COMPANIONS. Maps, 3 vuls. 8vo.> 
ole. 6</. 


Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

2\ol9 8 vo,21a. j • 

Oliver' Ooldsmith * A. BlOGKAPBir. Post»vo,6t. 

Bracehridge Hall ) or, IHE lirMOUUISTS. Post 8yo , 69. 

5. S, 

Tales of a Traveller. r.it 8vo , 6*. 


JOUN MUIUIAY, ALBEMABLE STREET. 



issr.] . 


OPABTCRLY IITEHA!^ 


it 


Juat Pabllaliedu post Bro , 4i. 6tf 

•pYENINfi THOUGHTS. By 

JOi aPmutiAh. 

■ We cannot help esprentne a nish Chat Chew 
** Evening f lioughu * may not 1m the only fsontH^ 
butuiiM to general literature thit ae may have 
from a miud ao powtrfiil ao mlttvated, and ao 
g(.ntlo M that of tlie physicidn ahoae pageane 
now iloae Tie OnBrdiaa, Monk 13 

JouN Van VooasT, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just publuhed, 8vo.. lOt ZHustmtiona, 31 f , 

A n intboduction to 

CONCHOLOU> ; or, Elements of 
the Natural History of Molluscous Animals. 
By Globgl JodNbTON, M.D ,gLL D , ¥*61- 
low oi the Royal College of Surgeons ot 
Edinburgh, author of * A History of the Jin- 
tish Zoophytes * 

* Ihe book la a convincing proof that there is no 
suhltct. howetir diy mil uupromiMD 4 Vlhat in ly 
not be made utercbtuig by a man oi taatT, genius, 
and learnt I g Pr Jolinauna object aa b»tiito 
preatut the conchiilo^iet wiCli a^iew of theiLonu 
micat pli-v«iialobictt and ky»tcii ilual n 1 iliuiiaof 
molliibiuuB animals to each others and to other 
ire iti d boiiipS and this he liia d me lo i style ao 
ele^int and cuptualiui, and with aach a happy 
fi ilitv ot illu»trating his theorits by learned rc 
tcreniis tiiO curioua anecdotes that it la njt<a.y 
lu decide whether liu work is moat«Aahiable aa a 
aeientific, oi inu resting u a literary cumpoaiLiou 
— IZurnmj^I oMtt Oct 3b 

John \ an \ oobst, 1, Paternoster Row, 


Just published, m 1 vol. Bvo , illustrated, i riccSlt. 

T IIK NAlCJliAIa IIISTOKY 

of the VARlEriES of MAN By 
Roubki Gordon Latham, M J)., P H S , 
Fellow of Kiiig^s College, Cambridge, 
\ icc-Presideiit of the hCbiioIogiLal Sociew 
of Loudon, Corresponding Memlier of the 
Ethiiologioal Society of New Yoik. 

* Ihe truly maaculine minds of England, of 
( ontiui utul luropt, and >1 Anglo Saxon Aim ric i, 
will piide it la the hiat book ot its time on tlu beat 
fcubject of Its time — // ccA/ytiVcn % Sept 14 ^ 

JoHW \ AN \ uoH<»T, 1, Puteriioster Uowf 


THE WATER CURE 

T he principles & prac^ 

PCK of IIYDR0PAIH\, along 
with the Popular Treatment of Mesalc«, 
Small PiA, and other Diseases. By Di 
Maui fod,* PRC P-B , Phymcian to the 
ccUbiated Whorfidale HydromUhic Esta- 
blishment, Ben Rliyddiiig, *OtfA ^oik- 
shire. Ih-ice 3a. |r * 

Manchester, printed and published by 
Wm. Irwin, 53, Oldham SAreet , Loudon, 
published by Sixpkin, Mar8Uaz.l, & Go., 
and CuABLSs Gilpin. / * 


On is» Febnuiry was pabifabed, price «#., 

nrH» NORTH BRITISH RE- 

X VlBV^No. XXYlfl. 

• CONTENTS. 

1. British and Continental Etbica and 
« Cbristiaiuity. 

2 Rome and the Italian Revolution* 

3. Pbtiip Deddfidge. 

4. Literature anflPtfae Labour Questioi^ 

ef Alton, Ijoclie* and the *Morniog 
Chroiude * PAperse 
5 Nsyinder. 

0. Gold Muies. 

7. Remains of AftburRHaUani. 

8 Tlie Social Position of Women. 

9. Sir Charles Lyella IVavele m Rortb 
America, 

t Edinburgh, W. P. KENNi-ni , London, 
HiMiLioN, ADAMa, and Co., Dublin, J. 
M*Gl AgRAN. 


This dav la published, m foap Bro., price 3r , 

C KETCHES of the POETICAI* 
o UTRR\1 URB of the PAST HALF- 
CLNILIUY, B\ D M. Moia (Delta). 

WiiLfAH Blackuood atid Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. * 


Sucond Edition, pnee 12r 

^HE METHOD of the DIVINE 
J GOVKRNUKNl, Pliyiioa and 
Mint). Hy the Her Jam,. JU'Coni, 
Gl.n ^ 

* Ihtf argument is the effort of no common mind. 
T1 e Author cauuot btii anv qiieatioii he triatauf 
w ithuut throw log u|i the det ply ai ih^d eceda of 
thought /hcAhn Unttentty Maga*Jt%a^ 

SiAruEBieAND and Knox, Edinburgh , 
SiMPBiN, Maksbai I, & Co , I^nduu. ^ 


Now publishod, in royal 8\o., 714 price SBi . 

nniB A.RCiiJE»LOf J r and 

X PHKHISIORIC ANNALS oLSCOT- 
LANTi By Daniel Wiisun, Honorary 
becretaiy oi the Society o* Vritiqiiaries of 
* Scotland. • 

Pabt^ PBiwrvAi., or Stom Pmuod. 
II Akcmaic, or Bbonzp Pabiod* 
111 IruioNic^ur luuN Pakioo. 
IV. ClIKISllAN pl BIOD 

With Iwo Hundred Engravings on Steel 
and Wood, illnstiatiie ot llie several Pe- 
riods. Spccuiiiiib and Prospectus free by 
Post. 

Edinbuigli ShthfrianiP and Kftox, 
Gdbige Stiect, London, Simpkin, Mam- 
siiAii, and Co., and J. H. Pcbalb, and 
Boay be hotl of all BookselUrs. 





5 B Q0ARTEBLY irrtrftARlT Al>VRHTls4». 


j:atl\ m May will b© piiblulied, » On* Volume, 
ro\al Umu • eloili, Irtuied 

Q UAKERISM; or, The Sroax 

01 My Livf. By One who was a 
Meuilier of the Socitty oi rrituds Jor up- 
ivaids of Foit> Fears 

Publiii SavuEi V OiJJiiAM, 8, SulTolk 
Stieet 


f lit I iiUwhi d priee 1# Cd , demy Svo 19# pp . 

CiCUTPTljUAL KEVTSION of 
n the LITURGY, i KKMEDF lor AN 
(xflCAN VSS(TMPJIO\ and mPAL 
\GCiRrSSION A to tho Right 

Hon Lord J Hiisse)], M P By 'i Mlm- 
KSK Oh mr Minor a Tlmpi i 

* J il I iw ly t1 ( ilitiM fnm tin sihei, an 1 111 ii 
lull (omi furth a \e&fcU lor ilic huii — I*t n 
wv 4 

London U (tKooMiiRiDOF and Sons, 0 
Pituiiostcr Row 1 diiibinph OrjVLBand 

llo D CaiIjsIl 1 llAUl JbTuUBN^M 


' NEW WORK BY DR GUMMING 



1 oiiitli Hiuiioand I'cap 8to,7& cloth 

In the f a companion vol t ■ the aboTe, 

A Old S of the DAI Jii one vol 
1 cup hto 

By the aame Author, 

GOD jTi HISrORh , oi, Tacts Ulus- 
tiUivt of the Presence and PioviJeiice of 
God 111 the AfluiM of Miu Second eii> 

^ g<d Edition. Fcap 8\o, 2s (td cloth. 

rilRFST UECKIMNG SINNERS 
Fouith 'llioiisdud Tcap S>o , 2s iul cloth 

NEW WORK BY THE REV OCTAVIUS 
WINSLOW 

MIDNIGHT lURMONIlS, or, 
riiutights lot the t of Solitude and 
Siaow. R^theRiv OltasiusWin ow 
IS i.iu , inice 2^ hd. cloth. 

B> the kai^e Author, 

THE INNER LIFE, its Nittire, R(- 
Upsi, and Recovriy Seioiid Edition, 
cid uged. Fcap &y(j., 4s. 6d. clotli. 

GRVCE and TRUTH. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap 8t o., price 4s Bd cloth. 

London FnuM F. Shaw, 27, Southampton 
Row, Russell Sq^uaie, and Paternostc^ 
Row 


With niae lOiiStiatioAs. tvo. ctosh. 16# , ala* 
handsomely bound w ys»o«s styles by llayday, 

S ABnmJel COROLLA. A 

1 olume ol CSIassical Translntiara and 
Original Gompositioijs, contributed by 
tlemen educated at SUiewsbury Schoel 
Among the contributors aie —the Head 
Masters of Shiewsbtir) , Stamfuid, Reptoti* 
.Uppiiigbatn, awl Birmingham Sihoois, 
Ai)diew X«aw«on, Esq , late MP. ; Rev. R. 
ShiUeto, Cambridge, Rev. T. S. Kvan^ 
Rugby ; J Riddell, Esq , Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oaiord, Rev F. M, Cope, II. J. 
Hotlgsoii, Keu., H A J Mwnro# EwifW. 
G C 1 uk. Esq , Fellows of nmily College, 
Cambridge , and many other distinguished 
Sc h^lars Irom both Universities. 

* lluhW cieditable to the ‘»rh»laishiporShieiiis 
luiv ind ludecd of Lnj^nd and we wudi it 
htiitii) suoecfcB — tfaarrftBtt 

(iioRoi. Blil, 186, Fleet Sheet, 


D r. Sl’TE IS'S FRENCH aud 

fcNGLliH DICIJOSAK^ newlT 
composed liom the best French Dn tioiiaries 
iiid otIiW Woiksi containing i considerable 
number ot Words not to be lound in other 
Dictioiiaiiis md giving — 1. All winds in 
gi neral use, oimpnsing those ot the piesent 
turn , 2 'I he piincqMil terms employed in 

til army and navy, the scienci s, the nits, 
the inaniilactiiin, ami trailt, — 3 The 
coni] oiinds ol words in most eeneral use , — 

4 J hci 1110118 iccpptatioxis oi the words in 
thin logiial oidei sijiaratnl b\ nunibixs,— 

5 ShoxI e\ainpi<s oi the acctpliitions that 
piesi nt any dilfai ulty b. 1 oe idn uis and 
tiiuiliir phiaseolo^y , 7. Tiie inegulaii- 

lies,- S Obieivatioiis on winds pitsenlmg 
grammatical diOicultics With signs show- 
ing the liteial or figuiativo use, obsoUte 
wolds, and the kind of style, followed by 
a vocibulary of mythological and gto- 
giaphu l\ names, ami those of peisons. 

J hml Loition, Each Dictionary, one con- 
taining 712 pigps, the othei 615 pages, 
riyal 3\o, tieble lolnmns, is sold sepi- 
1 lUly, I lire — Schi )1 Edition, 10* 6d , 
Librui Eihluin, 12s Gd cloth litleied 
%*’\.\voTk adopt* d bj the Umicrsity 
of 1 1 nice foi the Use uf French C ollegcs. 

'•We must eAire^s mir hewtv siprobalion of 
1 ith the giniril plan md Hit t\tru ion ol ih sf 
i flumes — 

‘11 I Isn of HioAssor Spn rs s dicti inirv u w 
hiibniittod to Monsieur (^lu/ot in iSd and Hit 
uorl 18 Ihi res lit ol the InVioui ot Hu foiirtc*n 
\c irs wbw u 11 W‘ hiiico elnpsfcd It s itidly au 
luu iiiret 1 of the I* tenth nd l u..Iij.U latiguagts 
— 1 gen ^ tiy usU«»th\ I nj»h ) itnch and 
lunihln, isU utmiit —Iiiuiivn 

1 UiB dll b nun , 111 dditt >n to !» nig the fhllest 
tint hue evtr M>ued inmi the trtsentiithc 

mtst t jaiuleie «nd\sis «f thi mtchinwip n» the 
two lang is„«8 that hss liitluito bcin uttcnipted — 
Hentley * Mtsetdiany 

V miTARLii auf Co., C Maria Lane. 





Published b^^ George JBeU, 

lee, TUSBT STRBET. 

T he CHtTBCHES of the MID- 

DLE AGES t or. Select Specimene 
of Early and Mirltlle Pointed Structures, 
with a few of the Purest Late Pointed Ex- 
amples, illustrated by Geometric and Pei- * 
spe^ue Drawings By Heniv Bohbcav 
auid J. S. Cbou iiii r. Architects, Matichet- ^ 
ter. To be completed m 20 Partly each 
coatauiiug 6 Plates, imperial folio Pnce 
Oi. plain, 10s. 6d tinted, {froofs, large* 
papti. 12s each Issued at luterviils of two 

Diunths 12 Paris now iMiblislied 

* Wi>4,^B hatdl) couecivesBything vioib perlbet 
We heartily reufUnnenil the hcnes to all who arc J 
able to pationlke it ' — Eerie stoto^nt « 

Uoyai dto , cloth. Vol I , priced/ 1 is 6<f , 

Vol. it , prieu 3^ IS* lid . 

GOTHIC ORNAWnEBTTS being a Se- ^ 
nes ot Examples of Euiiched Details and 
Accessories of the Architectiiie of Groat 
Britain. Drawn from existing ^itftboiities 
By Iamss K Colixno, Axdntect 
The puticulai object uJ tliii> work is, ^lo 
exhibit such a mimbei ot c xamjjles of ft ha^e 
and otbci oiiiameutal del ills oi thedifleicnt 
styles, IS € leaiJy to elucidate ihc cit uactor- 
ihtic tt.a.Uius peculiar 1 1 each pmud, and 
drew II suthcicutlv i<ir,,cm sc^e ti be piac- 
ticdlly iiscliil in 1 icilitatiiig the libums uf 
tlie Architect and \rti»t 

Tin hist volume consists of 101 plibs — 
nmcteeii of winch are highly tmishcd in 
colours. The stcmid volume, of 105 plites 
— twenty-three ul which m in gold and 
colours 

PX VMPLES of 4 NCIFNT PULPITS 
ex ‘iting in !hNCiL\ND Selected and 
drawn fium Sketi hf>s ind Me isuremi iits 


J^riqfaringijbr 

A commentaey on the 

WORKS or ABISrOPHANES; 

«By W G. Clark, M. A , Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

f Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


The FFRNS H\DR0P\TH1C PSTABLlSH 
M%M. ABDfRLI Y LDGB, Wtlmsliiw, Che 
sliTi e ftviidi nt Miy ncbin. How aro Ion Nsow, 
' MUD bitustea on the Lenii«m and ^evth- 
'W&itt.in ILulw lA ind ten minutes walk fium 
the AlderUy Station 

Just Published. 

THE TREATMENT OB'lN- 

JL CUR^BLh DISEASES. 

ABU John JON, M,D. Laige 8 vo., cloth, 
])itce 4 s. 

Also bi the saint Author, 
RESEARCHES into the EFFECTS of 
GOLD iVATKIi upon the HEALTHY 
BODY, to illustrate its action in Disease. 
Large 8 vo., cloth, pnce is 6 d. ^ 

Lonoman and Co ,fLondon. 


Second Editun, fcap . 4 < cloth, * 

C LUB SKliMONS. By the 
Rt V A Girson, M a , Y looi ot Ched- 
worth, Gloucestershire and late Fellow of 
the Quien s College, Oxford 

Lindon, Hamilton, Adaws, and Co., 
Cm ncester, Baii \ and Jonas. 


taken on thi Spot, with desciiphvt Le^i 
pices. ByFuiNcisT Ditiman, Aichilert 
Royal Ito , cloth, price 2 / Js 

Irarty lu Apiii will tic piibl died, Na I , 

I net *>* 

THE ARCHITECTURAL QUAR- 
TERLY RFMEkY A liUru\ Ptrudiial 
ueioted to Woiks ap^iei taming to the^Yrl^ 
and Science of Yifhitectuie ind commu- 
iiig Ucvuwsoi Beds, Mid Not nes of Wt- 
SfgiiH Moilcls, Drawings Buildings, Stiuc 
tuiii and AIci h iiiic tl liiventioiiB, new An , 
Ylt< dKiiis of Miuiials, and otl ei Woilcs 
having relation to the several dejiartro^nts 
ot ttn Theory and Piactue of Aichitectiire 
and Building, and ui the Study a^d Pto 
fcs 8 iou%f the Architect Roval 3 vo, KG 
THE^E\ KN PERIODS of ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARC HI 1 EC TUfK Defined 
and illubfrited by |SDMUNb SilCxPP, M.A , 
Arcutlcct, M.I n A An Eletdentary woik, 
showiug d single glance the diflereiit 
changes thiough which otw National A tchi- 
tertuie |ia 8 sed, fiom the Heptaichy to the 
HeformatuMi Twelve Steel EifL'raiings 
and WoodiAits. 


JuM ptiblislu 1, in §vo , price 8f 6d boards. 

riiHE LIFE and CHARACTER 
X of ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
By the Rev Fhancib Tbuncu, Incumbent* 
i St John 0, Kcodiug 

lu c irrying out his obit 1 1, Mr 1 ranch dupla\8 
I tiiirtudi ac I leint met. nith Ins subject— 'a re 
li lUb lim libcial md tolerant npait , ami Iv sen 
Mill »t«]>l>LS the iDcidcntH ID tin lintr^Ute. 
Atosilc whiutlav admitofit —^lectator 

\ tr \ afcijtibleaildition to Scnptural Bio 
grijby Mr liinih has lollited iiinaatrloiwh , 
«.nu,;ht jiitifiSli iitd SI inmed up jidirioasly 
Aj «rt from the roAe bi iptranliical details are lit* 
lemaiLs ot the l)io.{riphLr — InihcM 
lie Kc fin d ibibty, and so much ntleand 
midist wisdom lliit i\cn when we ire led to 
q lesUiiD a s >hi ir% cutoIiibioh wt. canaotdo it but 
with much difli Utici * The subject appears to us, 
on the tf siimuny cl its treatment, to hilt\e been a 
tavouiite one— » trui Ul oui ofloie— with the su 
thir, ind herein piobtbly lies the secret of hia 
success Iho I 'nuh* list stands out in the inctim 
drawn h> Mi I mch with jMwer and dignita, 
and a ceitnin wn munmas, whiidi peibapa 

aa much to the s bjeetas todheanfehor — tSAtncA 
ean.Q ht ite Qaxitti 

liondon Tonqman, Brown, Gdben, 
and Longmans. 
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CHEAP POBEiaN BOOBS. 

WILLIAMS & NORG ATE’s 

CATALOGUES OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS. 

a. Tufolooy, &c„ 1 stamp. 

b. Classics and Class-Pliilulogy, Arch- 

KuJogy, Ac., Roman Law, 1 stamp. 

c. Scifcsnuc Books— M edicin<», Cbe- 

inisrrv. Anatomy, Natural Histuiy, 
and PliiloBOphy. ' 

14, Heniietta Street, Coven t Garden 


Kilt published, FSrt 1., pnf.« 4s. 6/f., 

S tatistics of British 

COMMERCE. Intended as a Covt- 
pendiuni of the Production, Manufacturr, 
linjiorts, and Ezpoita of tteliaffac of the 
United Kingdom, in Agriculture, Minerals, 
Merchandise, S c. %e. &c . ; being a con- 
densed Book of Refereiire for Bankers, 
Merchanti, Manutaefntcis, Directors and 
Managers of Poblic Companies, Brokeis, 
Dealeis, Cariiers, Agents, Cleiks, and all 
other Pei sons engaged 111 the Coinineice of 
the Country; and for the Great Kxinbitioii 
of 1851. By BRAiTHiVAirK Poole, Esq. 

Loiiduii: Hamiiton. Adams, and Co., 
Paternoster Row; W. II. Smith and Son, 
13C, Strand: and Wab kino Wkisb. Liver- 
pool. 


ARCHBISHOP SPOTTISWOODES 
HISTORY. 


Just publisiied, royal 6va., price 1S«. cloth. 


7UIE LIFE EVERLASTING: 

A or, The Holy Life. The Intermediate 
Life, The Eteri al or Final CtinMimmate 


Lite. By John Whitjisi, D.D., Chan- 
cellor of Killaloe. Second Edition, le- 


rised, and eiilaiged by the Addition ot * Ttw 
Holy Life.' 


Dublin t HoDoaa and Smith. 
Loudon : Hamilton, Adamb, and Co. 


The Eighth Edition is now reedy of 

S URENNE'S PRONOUNC- 

]NGDlCriaNAU> olllie FRENCH 
and ENGLISH J^NGUA(*KS, contain- 
ing M16 closely nrinted page*. Patt J., 
Fniichaiid English; Part 11., Kiiglbhatid 
Flench. Large thick 12inu. complete,, 
price JO# bd,, handsomely and strongly 
bound, v. 

This Work also includos Detinitions 
of leniib coniieoivd \vith Science and the 
Fine Aits, ot 11.000 Terms of Moilerii In- 
ti udurtiuii to tiie Language, and ff lOOO 
Histunc-al and 1000 Oeograplncal Names. 

* Iti* accurate, entiul, and lunipieheubMc.’ — 
Atht netuin 

‘ lliif is iH^rliap the \ try best Vieiicli Diction- 
ai> I published *— hlu 

‘ We weie It'd to exjunt a woik of buperior 
mem, but leriainlv were not preiiaiuii lor mj com- 
plete .iiid eUboi.iU‘ a pci lOi in iiii e as tin one 
lieloit ns. r.uiy rei|iiiMiein a DaUuii iry bccma 
iit re lu flud a place ft itnesk 

Edinburgh* Otivin and Boyd. 
Jairidun : biHPKiv, Mabsii vi r , and Co. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 6vo., prire , 

H istory of the church of 

SCOTLAND, beginning I he Year of 
our Lord 203, and continued to the End of 
the Reign of King James VI. By the 
Right Kev. John SpuTnsaouDs, Aich- 
hisJiop of St. Andiews, and laird Ch un elloi 
of Scotland. Reprinted fiom the Ml*, pie- 
}iaic‘d by the Archbislmp himself toi fhe 
press in 1639, and contaiuing liis latest im- 
provements. With Biogra|}lii(‘al. Sketcii and 
Notes, by the, Right Rer.' M. Ku*3Sf 1 l, 
LL.D. and D.C L. 

Bishop Russell's death having siuldciily 
taken place when the concluding siieets of 
tiie First Volume were passing through the 
ureas, the Second and Third Volumes have 
been edited by Mahk Nafiek, K»q., Au- 
thor of the * liife and Times of Monti ose,' 
who has added illustrative Historical Notes 
of gieat iutcrcsU All excelleut Index to 
the whole wuik is also given# 

Edinburgh: Olivkr and Boyd. 
Lom^on . Simpkin, Mahsuall, and Co. 


NeW PERIODICAL INTENDED FOR 
CHURCHMEN’S FAMILY READING. 

T he monthly packet 

of EVENING READINGS for 
\OUNGER MEMBERS ol the ENG- 
LISH CHURCH, No. IV., for ApiiJ, ia 
nowleady, puce (id., enlarged to eighty 
pages (cap. 8\o. 

CONTKNIH. 

ConitTKitiioiis oil the Cstecliibin. IV. The 
^Yar>cl 

Su, ilighi m the Clouds Glmplnx VI. VII. 
Cimeox horn l.iiglHli Ili^tuiv. IV Lthelstane. 
Ihe latth Duke OnpterlV. 

Grandm nuna's Urculleitions. (Cmi tinned.) 
The Ctisiie-Uuihlers. U> the AuUiur ol^| tet nea 
and Ch iiseter*.' Cli »pter I. 

Uiir Failiiied Neighijuurb. II Th' Falcon 

Piitit. 

A lliiiricuiif. 4 „ 

An Old Hifiv,e. 

I he 11 d't j iisi^ 

laindou : John and Ciitm es ^lozLSYr 
6, Paternoster Row. 

John Hknua Paiikku, Oxford ; 
and 377^Sttand. 
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PAi)KHURST*S lexicon 

lu A time « ill lie pnbluhed 
a New 1^11 loa uf 

■pARKnURSrS GKEKK- and 
X KNGLISM LBVIC ON llv tlx Ute 
H J R >’«b, BD , reiisul b\ the Itev. J* 
It. M 4JOII, 1} 1). 

LdiuIoti Longman ami Co , Siinpkin^ 
M ursliall, and , WhitULei and Co , 
F and J Rivin^toii Hamilr^n and Co , 
Aylott and Jim 8, Birkeis andBnth, G.* 
Bell , J. C tniish , K Hoil^ii , HouIhI m 
and Co , C H Law , Nisbet and Co , 
Itontledge and Go , Stevens and Norton i 
and li. v\ a^hli lurne Canliridj^e: aniM 
J Doi,;htoiif J. Hall, M Mdluii and Co , 
and K. Juliiisuii. Oxford J. H. Paiker. 


nnilE IRISH QlJABffeRLY 
L UL\ EW, No^ 1» Much, Ibdl. 
Price 2jr 6d Contents -il. Removal of 
the Insh Liw Courts -2 'I he Itiinit 
Lea^jue r Cuminori Si use — 3 Cun in and 
liib Cdiitetiiioriiies — 1 llie Prtvent Con- 
dition and 1‘iituie Piosjiects of the lush 
Hir — 5 Mr M ititat'in Deinfisc\*s Kxpe- 
innce of tht Linded Inteied —6 lush Ait, 
Aitists, and \rt Uinuiis 7 Little Hooks 
for Little Lawyirs — 8 ImptriaH cnfralisa- 
tion — 9. Etiuiia, a Poem, &c &.c &c. 

lanidon Simi mv, Marshau ind Co , 
and \\ . 13. Kbi I Dublin 


In ^ >ol8 fcap 8\o , pneo 96 cloth, s 

E ssays on HISTORY, prfi- 

L()SOPH\ ind THKOLOGY Se- 
lected fjoni Contiibuti >ns to the Jtntisk 
Quat it t lu JHtottn . By Hum h r \ AUbU an, 
D.D 

* A collectun of 8 full of clost^io 

uattur, and ncr implibhtd in st^U — Sp t tutor 

a 

Bythosami \iil1i i in fcip H\o , 
pr cc 2 la cloth, 

,LEnFU mil SPIRIT A Discourse 
on Moduli PiiiloBuphicil Spiiitualism tn 
jts R I itii ri to Chiistianit) 

» Of dl Ihi pm tiirtions thst have yet hm out 
e\e on tin ^rc <*» nt all impnit nt rontrovi i&v It tb 
the one 1 1 St Utttd foi popular iiw.taln«iw — 
tiauObsenar 

Also, by the sunc Author |p . 

pn e cloth, • 

The AGE and CHlllSlIAW’lTt Six 
Lectures deJ«ie<«d in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, lu Febi nary and Match, 1819. 

London: JacKsoi^nd Walvodd, 

18, St» Paul s ehurchyaid. « 


f HIGHLAND DESTITUTION. 


Tliw day IS publuheiL 

S ECOND REPORT of the 
EDINBURGH SKfTION id the 
€KMRVL BOkRD fhr the RELIEF 
of DES 1 1 rU rJON 111 the HIGHLANDS 
tiid ISLA^Dh of SCOTLAND, for 1850, 
liein? thfir coqrliiditi^ Repoit. containing 
DorSnients lllustrattve^f their Relief 0|)e- 
rntioiiH, and a 5Iap of the Dietrieti under 
thi ir*chargp. 

Published for the Conunittee b> William 
B i ACK\t ooD and Sons, Ediubuigh* 


8vo , l2r , 600 poi^, 

A SYNOPSIS OP THE DOO-. 

TRINE of BAPTISM. RKGENK* 
U VTION, CONVhUSlDN, &c., and Kin- 
dred Subjects, by tlie Fatliere and other 
Wiiteis bum the time of our Saviour* to 
the end ot the Fourth CttiTury. By J. A. 
WifkiiAM, F««q With a Preface l>y the 
R< \ HD Wickham, M.A., late of Exeter 
( ollege, Oxfoid. • 

* riu fortiin of the wwk now published et 
t< nihujf to till, i I d of the fonith centiirv will bo 
f unci \pi\ \ duible icquisition to the. lihriry 
of the the Iori in The * xtr tets are gii eii iii their 

on.mal laiigu ijcea oa well sa in Lnglibh — 
iisfi Rt II u 

Mr Mrickh cm N book embraces in MSS all 
c h iMtical writfrs tu Hie end of the nvteenth 
f II rv the present vnlnme termruAtts with 
tl cnmmcncenit nt of the fifth art told 

tt it the publication of the ninairirltr will di 
1 1 11 1 on the reel ption given to thet t art now mode 
p ililic ithuiit sayiifg that ouch an elabornte 
cNiliuBtion iB nccesc^ary ne ina> nmaik on its 
,{re A utility, and exprisB a hope that Mr Wicfc- 
liani s I lb Ills will Im. appieeiaud by tlie puldic. 
It IB eiiTioiia that lu should havobe^in. aixte^ 
\ ir^ igo i cumpUilion who^w |uililieation is 
s V i> appropriate* to the present momant.’— 
f/i udutn 

Ctkobof Bvrz., 186, Flee^Streef. • 


Tina d IV Is pablished, pnoe 6s 6d , 

cpilA CAMBRIDGE* UNI- 

± ^ FRSn Y CALENDAR fj^r the 

\ear 1831. Amon^ the additions to the 
Calendar for the (irescnt year wiR be found 
the Exam Illation Papers of tlie Moral xud 
Natural Sciences Triposes. 

Cunhridge John DxfamoN. 
bold in Txondon hy Lommisam and Co.; 
and J Rivinotun; WilitTAAER and 
Co , SiMPhiN and Co. ; John W. Parkeb ; 
(j>oitGA Bail, and by Dhigbton and 
LAuoBroN, Liverpool.] 



QUARTERLt LiTEEARy AOViEWSER. 


FooIsckp 8v«i.i elothi 7f> t>d*, 

P LAIN SERMONS. By the 

Ute Her, Ebwabd Bibhoowe. A 

Third StrieMm 

Also, Ne<r Eaitioiis of tlie First and 
Second Series. 

* Th?ir 'I'vlc w Bimpl*- * *1'»‘ Bentpnees we not 
nrlAilly «iOMtnicti»d I and theie im an titter abaenoe 

of all attempt at rhetoi 11. The Iwgttige la plw 

itux‘«r laoKuage, from which the “men on the 
wall '* can eanly gatliei wlu. H Uioat O'^nccma 
them to know. Again, the nniio ofthoiigl 1 1 « not 
hi.fh and difticiiH, l>u1 level and eaay lor the way - 
faring man t.) follow. It i" quite evident .hal the 
au1Iu*r«. nitiid able and aulli\ated, yet. aaa 
te.u:liu to men ol low e>tate. he mukeano dupLiy 
ofthKiutnie or j.iriuinent In the Htalemfuto ot 
C hrK'P'tn doc ti too. the lealitT ot Ml llleneoae a^ 
mind w vei> stitking. Theie iv a stien^h^and a 
wiirolh, intl a lit». in hia mention ol the gr.^t 
tiiithv of the Gospel, which ahuw that he spuko 
fiom the he lit, anil tint, like the .iKiatle of old 
he could st\, — * 1 belie\e, .lud tlurefore li^ie I 
Hpokm " liw .aHectionntcnesH too IS no lesscon- 
apienoiis; this la alnmu in the gentle, edrneat. 
kind heirted tone oi etery Strmim in the Iwok. 
There la no aimldiiig, no asiwiity ot langii igt , uo 
irritation of i.^aoner about them. At the aame 
time theic la no osor>.tr.»iiied tenderness, nor al- 
fiw^tition of I ndearmi lit ; but there isacimbiderate, 
serious com i rii^Uiut the peculiar ams .ttid tempta- 
tiona of the people eommitted to hm charge, and 
aflioJ'ity desire and detcrniinod etloit for their 
a d\. it ion Ttu (litigian. 

* Mmple, rail lli„ihle, and iffectionate.' — ( nmth 
anh StnU finzittp. 

* \ iMy atiniUif and piacticil ittimwi- 

branfPt. 

‘The dibcoiiraea are plain, iiiteieilini;, imd pro 
eminetitli pr irticil.'— /fm/li'A f hurrhimm 

‘ Flniu abort, and. afleitiou ile ducouTbeM.' — 
Engltkh ih ou w. 

GkOKGi Em, 186, FI< Lt Street. 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF 
POLITICS. 

Pemv 8vo. cloth, priee ISs.. by poat 1*?# , 

qniE THEOKY of HUMAN 
1 PUOiniKSSiON, and NAIIJRAL 
PROBAEILITY of a REIGN of 
JUSTICE. 

Fiom Siw Wir ii\M IIamw-ton, Pn f «soi ttf Ia»jic 
and J/Afi/i/o/Hirt, ITnMwrbify oj *-« nhwqh 

* Althiiiigh on sundry matten ol det iil I m iy 
tnteit.un » diffen ut opinion, I mu'^t exmeaa inj 
.idmir itimi of the t.iieut ind epintof iin iR^ndem e 
with whit h the hook is written, whilst it la still 
muic gifttifiing to luvl that dhe rcHsoning in * 
ronelmiions ol the luthor, on tbo all impoitaut 
aiihieit ot ahirh he trouts, are in ict tun 
fiiiiiuu with tne luteiiwta of religion aud momliiy 
— W. Hami. i« 1 ' 

‘ We pledge ourselves. Hint, whelUei the reuler 
ufUub\oluine agnu with itb write or dilier ti im 
him, he will use trum it wiihnc% andenlar„'ed 
idcis.'— RwiA A/i//cf .... 

‘ A seiy alight examinatiQQ of thia work will be 
Buflii unit to com nice any iinpif ]Uili( ed n uh r 
ihni he has met w ith an untlior v hu midetsunds 
Ills siiVipct'^ who la in fmebessiou of clear und 
well^ltliuid M wa, .iiid <f the power of atating 
them with n sigoroita earncatnOba worthy u* the 
tlieme ^Athenaum. 

Johns'! ON i. and IlvNrkB, 26, 1’atmioster 
Row, Louduo; and 16, Princes Streef, 
Ediiibuiglij 


New and snlarged Bdition, price 18r , Sro. cloth, 
lettered. Just pab^iheA. 

A TEXT-BOOK of POPERY : 

comprising a Brief History uf the 
Council of Tlrent, and a Complete View of 
Roman Carbolic Theology. By J. M. 
Cramp, D.D. Third Edition. 

London : Houi ston and Ston aman. 
Paternoster Row. 


MRS. OOILVY*S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now Ready , fcap. Svo.. price Sr., 

'PRADITIONS of TUSCANY, 

JL in Veif»j and other Poqms. By Mrs. 
D. Ogilvy. 

* It IS DO mean praise to the present viilnme to 
Biy It fully Iwars out the proiuwe cuiitaini d in the 
•' Book ol Highlanil MinstreUy ” It I", ibt jenU'' 
me uttfi.in< e «>f a soul wlmli b it tug it It nid breiv 
loi it'*eIC ,U.is iound an inwoid necesuty »l giving 
matricU eKpreauon to imaginative thought.* — 
§F«ekly Newt. • 

Lately pubfcahed, by tlie same Author, 

A BOOK of HIGHLAND MIN- 
STRELSY; Poems and BalUda, with 
Prose Inti eductions, desciiptive of the 
Maiiiicra and Siippivtitiuna of tiie Scottish 
HighlaiJtU s. By Mrs. 1). OuiLvv. With 
iiumeioiis Illustratiuna liy Dalziel, from 
Iliawiii^s by M‘Iaii. One* vol. fcap. 4to., 
haiidaonicly Itound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 

‘ It IS imposaihle not to gn on rcaditig and rtad. 
ing. Ihe iiouk » thirming in a aonl . . • 
short as the extrut ptifurceis it will m ivt to 
show the natural and pathetie swietness uiti the 
delnate pocNual i|iialiiy of thia dolighttul wri tr.* 
— illuininp t ntuHiLft . 

Loiiduii: T. Buswortu, 215. Regent ^'tiYct. 


NEW .WORK ON CATTLE, &o. 

Thia day, price bd. (or by port, 4s ), 

T he BUEEDING and ECO- 
NOMY of IA\ E STOCK, being the 
Results of For*y Years’ Practical Ka^e- 
III lire 111 the Management and Disoosnl of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. By Jami s 
Diukson, one of the .Tiidgea at the lligh- 
laiKl and Agiiciiltuial 5$<iLie1yS C«itt1e 
Shows, and Aiithoi of Vaiions I’a^ierb in 
the Quarterly Juuiual of Agricultuic. 

'This wc cons* W'nliouvly uonsidcr one ol the 
vpiy bust handbooks which Agricultnr il Sciviu <• 
has vet produced plain prietlcal. and lo the luir- 
(HKi. in ovory juge .ind sentence.'— ZAinyru a 
< ov Iff '* 

* Mr DIckaon. it is nl most Bitpeifluous to a v, 
Itiiahrtii long kirnwn nnd Jii>tl\ cousiileied ou< i i 
tlio bent piactiril larmirb of }ii-> lime and one 
wliuae J.;tenbi,o ktiuwkdge of live stuck and of 
the biM'^ing and riiuing of cattle. Ins justly tn 
titUa hini to be constdi red an uiilioriU fiae ut 
the verv hebt. it nut the beat, i;i the kiu.;dom.'— 
^r5i»atA Oui^. 

‘ A most iibeful and practical work.*— iUnrA 
Line Xjfprcst. 

A. and C. Black, Fdinhargh ; 
and all Booksellei*. 
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Jtut pultflilied, in i rolumei 6v^, price SOt. elotfa, 

MEMOIRS OT WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

By the Rev. Dr. Wordsworfii, Canon of Westminster. 

SeeetUl^ Puhlishtd, t^ew JEJUions qf 

1 , WORDSWOHTH’i POETICAL WORKS. In 7 vols. frap. 8vo., piice 35«, clotli. 

2. — — — ■ ■ * ■ ■ In eVola. jmce 21«. clotli, 

Ipilt ecjgM. 

■ Vn I Fof. mediani ^vo., price 20«. olotli. 

* EDWARD MOX*ON,Oiim street. 


Publislied this Day. Third EditioD. in poatRTo.. #ith numorous Illiiitrationc, price ar. bonml le dotli, 
ur Its moiocco antique, 

■VriNEVEII an4 PERSEPOLIS, an , Historical Sketch of 

Ancient Aaiyna and Persia, with an ^oynint of *thc Recent Reaearrhea in thoav 
Couiitiiea. l!y \V S. W. \ aux, M.A., of the Riitish Ulnaeum. 

This edition haa been thoroughly rcMsed anil raUrotfl, and auroral new illustritiona Inlrodneed 
fknm xecont addibona to tha collet. tiog sirthe Biitish Mubluih 

Arthur VxBiut, and Co., 25, PatenicMter Row. 


Tuak puhlished, with Illiistratiou<f bt Woi>, 
hto . pricii tn , 

AME BIRDS AND WILD 

FdW L then Ft lends and their Foes. 
Ily A K Knox, M.A , F L^., Author of 
* Oinithologicil Rambles in Sussex.* 

John V"am Voorst, Fateniostet Row. 


Just publiahod. 1 \ol 19mo . nc'itU bound in 
cloth 3t 6d, 

A new greek delectt's, 

adapted to the ariangement of the 
Rev. C. Woidswor!h*9 Giammat ; with a 
Lexicon and Apppndix by the Rev H. C. 
Adams, Fellow of Magdalen Colli ge, Aid 
Assistant Alaiter U Winchester College. 
Loudon . D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 


Jnut publtsheil, 

'HR tr ail’9 translation 

U of the JKMISH WAR By Josepmts 
Edited by Isa \c 1 am or. 1 hi publicatiipii 
of tins work 18 now completed, m Two 
volumes, pi ice 21 59., cloth boards, royal 
^vo , 41. ]0« laige paper with Jntroduc- 
tary and Explanatory Emus a and Notes, opd 
a copious and carelnlly prepared Index. 
The JEWISH WAR is illustrated with 
Seventy-five Kngiavings. To theseaHlus- 
tiationsjtrarefully engraved from the Draw- 
ings ofW'iitiAM Tipping, Esq, made in 
Palestine expressly fta this worl^ a h^b and 
]ieruliar value is nttachci?, fl-Zir Hdchty 
and iicruracy having been w’.nowitdged 
by distinguished persona acquainted with 
the Holy latid. • 

London Horn si on and Stom- man, 

”05, PatamqiAer How. * 


BOOKS FOR TIIE<*TTTD^ olr IllfcOLHMkN 
L\NGlJAl>b * 

1 vol 12mo , niatly bound in cloth 0% 

F ifty lessons on tho la.E- 

MKNTS ot the GKR&IAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By Dr. A. HE! MANN, Pro- 
fessot ot the Gei mail Tianguage and Litera- 
ture m University College. 

One sni ISmo doth. S« 

GOETHE’S IFHKiENII^auf 

TAURIS. Anaiiged for tlie use oi Stii- 
ileiita, with Notes, Vocabulaiy, and Jnter- 
lineai 'rratislalion of the hist Scenes l)y 
Dr. Bfhr, Pruiessor of the German laiii- 
gitige and Literature at Winchester Col- 
lege, . 

GERMAN MADE EASY. 

By Dr PiKSdiru One vol. 12 nio MOO 
|>agcs), c|ptli, price 6 s. ^ 

THE FIRST GERMAN 

R£f\DIN(i HOOK for Biginneis in the 
Study of (It Liiigiiagc B) l)i. Ill im\nn. 
Professor of ftenvan at Uiiiierbity Coller^e. 
limo. aluth, 4b. * 

BARTEL’S MODERN LIN- 

GTTlsr, or, Conveisaiion 9 in Kogludi and 
Gtirnau, followed by Models ul Rcceifits, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, Weighty Mea- 
sures, &c. 18 mo. cloth, 2 s. 6 i/. 

ArATAiooTR ot Mrwrr f ARrom GmiftN 

UouKti, inst puhlmliid, can bi‘ had vrsii^, or vuv 
post lite IV»r four 4l imps, nudPsnolhor of lati 
I soKAi , Pun osoi iitcAi ,aiidOBivMTAL Books Itii 
•IX stamps. 

; London : David Nt tt, 270, Strand. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. IMarch, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Neiriy rrody, Second ISdition, «ro.. 

L ituroi^ britannicje, 

or the Several Editiou^ of the BOOY 
of COMMON PKAVKR oi the CHCUCH 
of ENGLAND, from its Compilation to 
the last Ketistoii, together^ with the iii- 
TtTHor set forth for the Use of the Church 
OF .ScoTiAND, ariangnl to show their re- 
sfMTtive ^aridtinns. By, Wiiliam Kar- 
f l^u, B D., Fellpw of St. John's College, 
Catnhiiilge. 

W.PicatHma, Publisher, 177, Pircadilly. 
J. DaJouTON, Cambridge, 


Just puhUfhsd. iwice 6t , 

T he CHRISTIAJi REMEM- 

BRANCBR, Wa LXXII., for 
APRIL, 1851. 

CONTENTS. 

1 . If erivale's Xamsils nadir tlie Empire. 

2. The Miinjsteries of Mount Atlui» 

3. The Minor I'oets of the Day. 

4 England AS It w. 

2 ColleKes Ibr tlic latbounna Poor 
6, Recent Publicntums of Dr 1 *um> 7 . 

7. Lord [iolland*a Foreign Uemtniecences 
i. Ghiirelk Matters 

2. Noiic.es of New Books, Pamphlets, Sec 
Xtoiidoii ; John and Cuarlu Mozley, 

6, Patmioater Row. 


This Day, with Coloured Plates and more than 100 Woodcuts, 
' One Vc^ume, 8vo., 31s. 6c/., 


COLLECTIONS TOWARDS A 

niSTGRY OF POTTERY MR. PORCELilY, 

tin THE loTH, 16 tii, 17th, AND 18th Centuries. 

With a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, and a 
List of Monograms^ 


BY JOSEPH MARRY AT, ESQ. 


• This is aliighly ingenious and interestiug, as well as a singularly beautiful book— i 
book inspired by a genuine love of the subject, and eniiched with infoimation and resoiiice 
ot the rireht kind. What constitutes the chief luxury of the book is the variety and beauty 
of its illustrations. In upwards of one hundred clearly executed woodcuts, atkI some 
dozen beautifully coloured plates, we receive a vivid and accurate idea of many leaditiur 
mastcrpier es of the plastic art. 'I'he work comprises a very copious glosS4iry of tei ms used 
ill the description of pottexy and porcelain as well as a senes of curious fac^similes ol the 
niaiks and monograms of the different manufactaren.' — Examiner, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


- MR. HAUXAirS inSTORIES. 


View the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. AmM 

Edition 2 vols. 8to. 24/ 

». ■ 

CoRstitutional History of Hnglaiid from the accession of hbnrv 

VII. to the DEATH of GEORGE II. Fifth Edition, . 2 vols. Svo. 21/ 

* 

iir. 

The Idterary History of .Europe durkig tiie 15 th, 16th, and ITth 
CENTURIES. Third Edition ‘ . 3 vols. 8yo, 36/ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, « 



1851.] QUARTERLY MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISER. 


6S 


‘kxsce&kaivbovs. 


LOWESTOFT ANS N0R;WI0E BOTAL HOTELS. 

S HOWETT begs to remind Visitors to the beantifiil and 
• hraUhfuI W.1TER1NQ.PLACB o^ LOWESTOFT, that they will Ond at Oa 
ROYAL HOTEL the tame degree of cQmfort, economy, and ^nvetnence wtneh hot pro* 
cured for the ROYAL at NORWICH to large a^tionage^for the last six yeare of 
hit management. Lowestoft is Suffolk Tigminus of the Eastern (bounties Railway, 
and is now the Packet Station for the Steamers plying to Denmark and the North of 
Europe, the Scotch Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is 
in tlie lugliest degree salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and pussesses 
unusual attractions for permanent or casual Resident*. A GUIDE-BOOK, profusely 
illustrated, descriptive of thel^wn and^'^icinage, jirice Sixpence, or )Kttt-free for a Shilling, 
may be bail on application at the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestoft, or at Yaimouth, 
Cambridge, Peterborough, •or Ely Stations. , • 


CTEAM COMMUNICATION between LOWESTOFT and 

^ NORTH of EiyiC^E, under special Contract with the DAnIsH GOVERN- 
MENT, and Carrying HER MAJESTY'S M \IIA— Kiery SATURD VV, the 
NORTHERN STEAM PACKET COMPANk S Steam Ships leaie LUWKSIOkT 
tor HJERTING and B ALLUM qt llr.M,oii arrival ot the LONDON a pm 'Iroin, 
leal in.;’ HIERIfNG or IIALLUM every WEDNESDAY. Fare*, Rail and > eAel — 
London to Hjerting— Fir*t Cla*s, 3/. , Second Cliis*, 2/.; Thinl Clas*, i/ Tin* is the 
Sliorte*t Route to COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and all Northern low n* of DEN- 
MARK and SWEDEN.— Particulars of Freight, &c., fioin Capt Swait. Luwcifoft, Mi. 
C. Mol lER, Mukcovy Court, Tower Hill, London ; Messrs. Mollfu and Co., Hjtrting ; or 
from Mr. Mosbly or Mr. Richardson, Eastern Counties Railway Station, London. 


■XrOTIOE.— PATENT GLASS SILVERING. —Now ready, 

•A>^ and may he had fiie from MKLLISH, Regent Stje«l, MILLAR, Kdinburgli, 
LIVINGSTONE, Livenxiol, &c., NEW II.LI STRVTKD CIRCULARS, desc riotive 
of tins beautiful Art-Manufacture, so greatly adinrrod li> His Ro>al Higliues* Prince All lert 
at the Royal York B<nu]uef, and so highly euh ..i*ed by the * Tunes and the whole public 
fj^nes*. Articles executed by this unique piofibS comprise eieiy variety of Oriinnieiital 
Glass, and are iieculiarly suitable, frofh the iioKelfv and sjilendour of macciial, and 
singular elegance of design, for presents of ei ery descnptuni. 

London \ uitors are )iarticularl> sulintcd to inspect the Sliow Room* of « 
S. McLLibii, 118, Regent Street. 


TO THE FABOUES OF 


OLEBGYMEN AI»V 
OL^GTMEK. 


OF THE WFFES QF 


nLERGY MUTUAL ASSl) RANGE SOCIETY. 

Establtsheif 18i9. • ^ 

Patrons — llie ABCHmsqops of Cant# rbury and York. • 

Trustees— The Lords Bishop of London, Durham, and Wivchrstrr. 

Chairman ol Directors — Ihe Archdeacon of London. 

^ Yice-Chainnan«*F. L. Wollaston, Esq., M. A- , 

Assurances upon Life are effected in this Of&ee (in which all the pioBts made upon 
assurances are divided quiuquennially amongst the assured memliers) upon the lives 
of clergymen, and of the sons ttn 4 daughters, fatlier*, mothers, brothers and sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, and Aieces of clergymen; and upon the live* of the wives of clergymen, 
and of tlie fatbets, motben, brothers, sisters, unclear aunt^ nephews, and nieces of the wives 
of clergymeA. * • 

Pmapectuses to be hud the Office of the Society, No. 41, Pailiament Street, West- 

, .* * JOHN HODGSON, 

. ’ JOHN BORDER, ]Secre«BnM. 


Q. Sev.,No. 17 & 
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TUTOR rpB OOLLEOE. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Eellow of his College, and University 

Examiner, and holding atMhis time a res^wiuible scholaatStf office under the immediate 
apftoiiitment of Oovemment, receives into his Faptily a very F£W YOUNG MEN, his 
resifieiice being nut far fironl London./ Several of hie Pupils are now in each University, 
to whose Fi lends 'referencee will be ofTered^as well os to a large Body of distiuguished 
Srholius and Clergymen, ill Oxford*, Cambiidge, and London. Address Rev. &. S., 
Church Registry, 3b, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


THE BEST LONBOH-MABE WATCHES. 

% 

T. COX SAVORY & CO., Watchmahera, Comhill, London, submit 
for sclectio a'very largo Stock of highly finished London -made Watches, 
the whole of \thich are Manufactured under their own inspection. — A printed 
"Warranty is^ven with each Watch. 

TBICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 

, l*atent Lever Watch, in double-booked, ongiiie-tunu d cose, the 
movement with tho latcbt improvement, t*. e., tlie detached 
eaoapement, jewelled, hurd enamel dial, liiind to murk the 
aoeonds, end maintiuning power to oontinue going while 


winding up £4 14 (1 

Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped 6 0 0 


Ditto, tho finest quality, with the unproved regulator, jewelled in 

six holes, such as is usually mounted in gold eases 8 b 0 

Either of the above in hunting oases lOs. 6d. extra. 

GOLD CAS£S.<-StZB fob Ladxbs. 

Patent I^ver Watoh, in engine-turned, doiible-backed, gold case, 
with richly ornamented goldfdiai and Bgures, the movement 
with tho latest improvement, I. e., the detached escapement, 

, mamtaining power to keep the Watch going while winding 

up, and jewelled £11 11 0 

Ditto, with richly engraved ease 12 12 0 

Ditto, with veiy strong eugme-turxied case, chased od^oS, and 

jewelled in lour holes . ? 14 14 0 

GOLD SxzK vda Gbntlzubn. 

Patent Lever Watch, in doutie-baoked, phiiti, or eng^e-turned 
gold case, the iiio\<'>meut with the latest improvement, i. a., 
tl(f detached eseapcaicnt, jeweUed in fqur holes, hard enamel 
dial, hand to mark the sitouds, and maintaining power to 

contiMie going while winding up £10 10 0 

Ditto, in stron^r^ earn*, improved regulator, aiitf capped 13 13 0 

V Ditto, jewellee m six holes, and gold b^anoe, a very highly ^ 

^ finished Watch . 17 1? 0 

Either of the Gentlemen's Watches may be had, In enM ]|ianting cases, for £ 3 3s. 
each extra. « 

A Pamplilot describing tho Torious construetions of Watches, and explain- 
ing the advaiUagos of each, with livfts of prices, is published, ani may be 
had, gratis, on application, or will be sent, postage free, to any part of the 
British dominions.— T. COX SAVORY A CO , 4T, Cornbdll, London, 
iocrafrom Graccchurch-atrecl^ 
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NUMBEB ONE, 8T. PAUL'S CEUBCHTAKD. 

— _ ■■■ 

In Alidkiimmer, 1 A49, at Uic recommtiKhtion of * Lbambm ■ Edinbin|,^h Tournalj' ' The 1 conomnt * 
Timit, Wn klv Dwpauh lod many < tin r oi yins ol iiubtic upioion. we lutruducrd ( hit orv on its 
owu m nu to tilt nitm jtLon»imiis Atthetimi offur si wt | tihli^licd t CircuUr, men thau 
Uiret luillnn co| lesof whuU weeui«>t4l lu bt dibtiilmk I Oa ( liiiufy and the Adulteration oi C»Bee ' 
In thitC iiculirut fulh entindmtothi questinn, luliu h has latelj h«eiirtMved>ofUit.^iuM subabtutioiis 
that weie,anditow are, «u many inaUmes, ptlnt a oil upon tiu imrehastr, not only m Chicory, hut 
even as Cnftee, auch bubstitutioDs at the same time routaiuinj uot a Fai|^ le i-ithet ol tho one or oi the 
other I rodnce • s 

It n wi U known tbit a groat numlsrr of cnubumt t| urefLr CWee nuxrd wi*h a little pure Chicory, awl 
alTtr mubt ni itun. Lonudei uiou wi have deteimiui-d^un fil^nwlng Hit siiljoinid iitommendationaor 
thi ' Morning Advertiser ' ut the lath inst aud of tin ‘ I aucet niwapii t r ol th( sHint dtu 

Wh it we woi 1 au^.,est i*, the ptu]N.r i.onr<ie to bt. adopted in Ihu ra tils i would bi this •»that the 
retiil ..lour bliould Iil pr« vmtid ftiim st lling is lure ( oflit an utiih in wliuli Uilfl !» an almiatiire ut 
( 111 11 y ' * * * * Ihit w hile we w 1 iid proliil it Uk rrliil dt ih ra in I ea and X oilt 

liom b lling that as pure Coflee m winch Ihi is k « rlain im >unt 1 1 (. hicorv, wi would acconl to tlu ni 
i( mtiMuinteoftlM pumibsioiiwlnihthiv niwh..ilU hivt iiMllan idmuturoutt oILl andi'huoit - 
jiih rendt nng it compulsory on tlicra th it tin t sli ill h t ih* ii t-iistumt is know tin. 1 ict U would tht n 
betorthein ii,t>iiitr« to nitkoUieir oIioul t>ba\ whithu tli \ prsitnedt ifliem lint Htiti ol ptrlett 
piiiiiytoi whu.li the Ceilon nuicliams iic siuh CLiloubtthiX'iUb <n nux*d with i ceitam ainouiit nl 
( huoit \Vi will undirt ike to saj that owin„ t Ihi tir iiiher llaxour ah well a<,nU itii ihi ipnis^ ut 
tlu mixid irticle tho titail di il ii» would nil lill> i mills if it foi neij oni pound the) irudcil ot 
t (lift's in itb puii btati Momiitg jidttn sit 

* Allowing h )wet II, for thi saki ot ni^iim nt tint tin idnintiti off hiorv, inmoilinh piopiitioiM, 
IS 111 th opinions of lume ptrsons m imi r \ptiu ut il is s« i) k ita ii that bv nthtr^ it is nit coimidi r« il 
ti b 8 ) ind saeti thenfiet JiJd 'un n tola all utd nh u.i min th l mpilltd, n itimsint 
tl i) liiquintly ur , to drink Ciricoi> altluiiji tlu y dislike il —/Ar 7 /nuf ^ 

1 ill\ u,iH with tlu po u iing n m iiks an 1 tlu iiublii nia) i( st a^suiid that ^ arbrli b sold h\ 

IS il 111 tiiith iud III idit, whit they piu| lit to U nd ir s > »)ld un ter the nanus bs whiih tluy uii 
oidiiiiiil> h-iui ill I • • 

llu lolluwina iilicles aic loasUd in Sihi.r ( ybndi rs, 'lud tlie Sialt of Vruis is inn zitl 

PURE CHICORY. 

I d 

1 mibt ( liKoit uibH, Ol nound m (jun titiLB luobo . . .11 > |M.T|ound 

liDiht Chicory, in 1 lb k ulin park igi a . . . . .Of „ 


COFFEE AND CHICORY MIXED. 

s d 

Oidinirv C )ftc with much ( Incon . ...ON 

Ditto ditti with libs Huron . 0 10 

isoutCifTi with Cl non . • . I u 

■iin . . . 1 J 

\ n 1 iiu . . . • .... I ( 


\Lr\ ChoiCL 

1*1111 uhrl} I'hoice 


t niON , 


J\M\U \ 


COSTA RI( \ 
MOLIIA . 


PUR^ COFfEE. 

. Nititc ... . . 1 

Cio id 

bull Plantation . • . • I 

. (loodto line . 1 

leay Fini ti 1 imsl . I 

. A strong mil „ sid Cuflei • 1 

• tiioici Old to bimst A,,ed . •• 1 


i 

1 N 


0 h 1 1 

1 S 
4 tf 1 ( 

2 ti 1 4 

( h 1 K 
till L 
> to . 1 


A sciU of iiubtas nnifntm as pnsiibli heiii„ nlm nid thn ii.hont md pm ( Imory Iwitif^ much iisn 

■ ' " •'* nii* 4 d 


(spinsui thin pir ( illtt it iniisl be csuUuUliit when ( ofTt ludChicoi) insild mix'id imiuh 
bitUi ( ilT t is UM.d than wluii ( oHte is sold | lUi As, lq( 11 it itici 

1 { ouutes I f tine t once at Is 4d piriound ... 11 

i ouiii LS of lust Chtiory , at ad . ^ U I 

1( ouiircs, or 1 lb of SneCoffie and C^icorv nuxtd 9 ..12 

Itw >ild nidmbt belHst it eiiiv purchasir could make it romenicot bavCtiTe and CliiLOiy 
sepaiali I lud adopt the ab iii 01 my otliei jtropurtious for mixing that might be Uiout,ht iH'st 
Should tli. rcdnciiiuof thidutueon C^io oontimplaied by the Cliiucellor of tlu ]i,xJu.4Uir U. 
lurried uit^ci^t, tl Lbt. pricta will be altered acoordtngl} ^ * 

DAKIN tt COMPANY, 

T 1 :A merchants, ANJLPATENTEIsE for roasting coffee in 

, • bILVEE CYLINDEBS, 

NUMBER ONE, ST,PlUL’S OHUBCHTARl), LONBON. 

Zadif^jf, 1851 . * 


* We put It to Coilee nerchanti and reiipnccable dealm, whether U he not advliahle that they ahould 
tlirmseUes take aomo step] to supply tlii^publio wttlf cheap and eflSsetite coiree«iliiUe.'*»/A6Z(iecct 
lath Maiih, 1851 

The following has continually appeared tn our Prlee Cnnente fir now eorae yenre — • 

Id ardeitotnanretoconsunursuierertaintyoluiiiigouly pun. CofRie, DakihCe (TOMpANTreconiraend 
Poichaaen to bay their Ooffse wh#le, nnd to grmd it thenuehea With the stew of aflbnUng erery 
toe,Ii*y for ao doing, Dakin & Company eontinue to supply anexallent east Iron Coffee-iniU, completi, 
t ith adjuatiDgsc rew and eDa*nelled drawer, for tlie cost price, nanel) ar, 9d. 
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SVW &ZFE ASSVRAKCE SOCZETV, 

TIIKEADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

XMtfBacrersj 

Charles Bell Ford, Emx., Chairman. 

XViUiAin Byrenfonl. K«q., M.P. Wilimm K. lInmiSloii. l-iici. Chailes Rtcliard Pole, Eaq. 

Hon. Pliilip ripvdell Bouaerte Cnpt. H. ci Ilamiltuu, R W. launbert Pole. E^q 

Ifnrrv Chnt* r, • I JoM*ph Hoarr. Em. Charlee Banken, km. 

.»'rfniii**lPopy»Corkerffll. Ksq. Feint 1 / dbnike, l!sq TIenrv Rich. Era., M.P. 

R.ukpe Currie, Khii.,SI.P. lleni> FianeU,S. LefeTre, Esq.* John'Sliephcrd. Esq. 

Johu Dnimiiiuml. Esq. Ilviiry t ittledale. Esq. Henry Stuait, Esq., M P. 

Kiiwll Blitee. K^q* Geor;;e W.irde Normau, £s 4 |. C. George Thornton, Esq. 

William Fr.iuk 8 , Biq. Brice Praise, Esq. 

• Share of Profit increased from 0NE-JE1ALF to FOUR-FIFTHS. 
^HE Manaffers beg to inform the Publfc that they have now 

J- determined that all policies effected Midsummer, 1850, and remaining in force 
.'it each septennial jierind of division, shdll participate in fouu-siktrs of the Net Profits 
of the Society acciuiug after Midsummer, 1850, in pioportioii to their contributions to 
those nioHts, and subject to the restrictions imposed by tjie Society's Act of Parliament, 7lh 
of William IV. qpp. 47. 

The policies i^hich the profits are awarded are those iiisurKtg /!100 or upwards for the 
ighole duration of life, it])on which at least five annual payraeAts of Premium have been 
made ; they a^ classed according to the countries from wliicli they ate pioposed. 

Th^ Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives are much lower than 
many other old estaiilishcd ofHces, and as low as most ofPues. Peisoiis desiious of uisuring 
lives will see flint this Society now piescnts many advantages, and offers great inducements 
to insuiers, who are fully piotected from all lis'i by an airfple guarantee fund m addition 
to the accumulated funds derived fiom the iniestmeiits of Piemiums. 

The share of profit apportioned to each policy-holder at each septerjiiial valuation may 
be receiveil in .wiy one of the following ways, viz. — 

1. By a payment in then present money ; 

2. By an equivalent Augmentation of the Sum assured, payable at the extinc- 

tion of the life ; 

3. By nn equivalent Uediiction of the subsequent annual premium ; 

provided that a written declaration of such option fie left at the Ofiice of the Society 
within Three Months next after the diviBiun shall have been declared: and if such Option 
be not so declared, the Sum previously assured hy the policy will receive an Augmentation 
eqiii valent to the prolks such policy may lie entitled to in then piesent money. 

7'erms of Years . — ^Assurances may be eiTecteff* for any terms of years. 

Siugle Prenuutn . — An Assurance fur the whole period of life may also be |iald fur in one 
tfiim at the time it is cffecteil. 

^imi/ed N’umher tf Annual PremiittM . — An Asstirance for |he whole of life may also 
be ]}did for by an annual premium duiiiig a definite number of years only ; but to cease 
with the fi^lure of the life dnritv? that limited Term of Years. 

\foiut L,ive ». — An Assurance nny be effected On the joint cfiiilinuancpof two lives, either 
by a Single or Annual Premium ; the sum insieretl to be paid os soon os either of the two 
lives shall drop, * 

Znsf Sumiior . — An Assurance may be effected on the life of a Survivor of two, or the 
lost Survivor of three liv ‘s * in the fiist case* the sum insiiied is payable on the fuiliire* if 
the secoitcf of the two lives ; and id* the last cbsc not until the failure of the last of the three 
lives. 

Poltcien Purchated.-^lf the holder of a policy fpr the whole of life wish to discontinue 
the iusurauce, tills Society will pui chose it after four annual premiums have been paid. 

Loans on Polictes , — Loans on Policies are gi anted not exceeding the Office Value of 
them, after four Annual Piemiums have been paid, and tiiey have acquired a value of not 
leas than £25. '' ^ • 

Potdgn Bendence . — Persons whose Lives are Insutetl in this Office are allowed to reside 
iii'any pait of I'liropc, and to pass by sOa during peace fipm any one pait of Europe to any 
other part of Euroiie, wifhout extra prenltem. u ' 

Attendance daily at the Office in Tiire.vunbpdx.c Street, from Ten o'clock in the 
Morning till Four in the Afternoon, exce/t on Satubdays, toheu^i^ closes at Two, 

*** COMMiTTBES, liefure which persons on whose lives assurances are proposed may 
present themselves, are held every Tueula^ and Friday at One o*tloek. 

* CHARLES HRNRV LlbDKRBALB, Actuary. 
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EDINB-URGH 

&XPB JkSBVBAyrCB GOMBJLXrV, 

(BSTABLISHBIT in 1823.) 

INCORPORATED BY .ACT .OP FAHfJAMENT. 

EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFlfcE)-JL33, GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON-^ll.KlNQ WlLLIAfl STREET, CITY". 

^iident-^The Right tlon.*Lord»Vitcount MeWille. 

Vice-President — Sir Graham Graham Montgumeij, of Stanhope, Hart. 


I.0ND01I BOABD. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Advocate 
for S^tlaiid « 

TIte Hon. Robert Dnndae 
John Abel Smith, Ks'^q., M.P. 

Hugh Johnston, Esq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Esq. 


George Mackintosh, Esq. • 
Francis Whitmarsfa, Esq., Q.C. 
John Phillipps Judd, 

Chari A Rob^ Beaucleilc, Esq. 
William A. Bade, Biq. 

James Donar, Esq. 


Chai;lf» Staniforth, Esq., Resident. 

Medical Officer— Rt^bert Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertfonl Street, May Fair. 
Sabers — Messrs. Smitli, Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Rowland, Hacou, and Rowland, 38, Tluoadnecdh* Street. 


^HE following are the advantages derived by an Insurance with 

tliis Company : — 

Mutual Assurance without liability. » 

Ninc-teiitlis of the wliulc Profits septennially divisible among the AssuiOd. 

An intermediate Bonus on Policies becoming claims lietweeii one investigation and 
another. 

The most equitable principle of division. 

Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 

^ 

SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR INS0R1NO lOO/. ON A BINOLB LI|>K. 



^VlthoQt PsrUeipstioii. 



Wlt}i PnTUcipaticui, | 

Ako 

One Year. 

Seven Yas'v. 

Kiir Lirf^ 

Afse.. 

For Life. 

20 

£0 17 3 

XO 19 11 

£1*14 

2 

20 

£l 17 7 

30 

1 1 3 

1 4 8 

2 3 

7 

30 

3 7 1 

40 

1 6 10 

1 11 10 

2 17 

11 1 

40 

3 3 2 

50 

1 15 1 

2 4 5 

4 1 


50 

4 9 0 

60 

3 1,8 

3 18 11 

b 4 

jlI 

00 

6 15 8 


I'he benefits of the paiticipation plan of insurance are exliibited in the following ex- 
amples of s * ^ 

JBo/iua Additions to Policies Reeled with this Contpantf^ 


*Vo.*of 

Policy. 

Ago at 
Aasuring. 

! Sum 

.\uurad. 

Itonus, 

ISS5. 

Bonus, 

'Bonii'i, 

1849. 

Total Sum 
now Payable. 

560 

67 


0 

a 

£16 

13 

(I 

£29 1 

0 

£82 I 


£227 14 

a 

48b 

1 62 


il 

H 

251 

19 

El 

377 6 

E 

003 »• 2 

E 


H 

266 

60 


u 

0 

50 

2 

El 

72 10 

E 

168 16 

0 

591 8 

0 

9 

• 54 


if 

P 

151 

6 

0 

172 5 

E 

356 1 

0 

1679 12 

O 

2 

47 


0 

m 

249 

3 

El 

267 16 

II 

463 17 

0 

2980 16 

1 } 


it will be obsen'ed that, in some instances, the above bonuses amount together to more 
♦linn the sun. originally iusured^a featuie of success of which few offices Can iioast. 

No ofifice can reasonably Hold out greater benefits. Prospectuses and rates may be ob- 
tained at the London Office as above. 

In effecting a policy, no entry money or other cliarge is made beyond the Premium and 

GILBERT L. TINLAV, Muiaget. 
Zondati, 11. King WUUaat Street, Citg. WM. DICKSON, See. 

s?. Jtev., No. 176 O 
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AltMB tawM ASSMMCai OOMVAirV, 

84, THBOOHOBTOST STU^. BAI7K, 

ASTD U^TAlUL-SjkUL. 

lEmpownd by S|pM}it JMof ft loid tf WjiA.iy., ci» 76*J 

* * I DlBKOTOat. 

* Tbomaa Farneon^lV Eiq4 Alftihaum/ CfMtwm^ 

WaUwii Idtf, Xi^ JJitpm^Ckainmm. 


Riehard B. Aiden, Xtq. 
V'llliani Btoburji Biq. 
Edward Bal W y Bf^ 
TboBiaa Camplinf Biq^ 


m dilL Btq* 

i£sir'’H- 


Tfamuaa Kally, Biq., 
Aldarman. 

jraMmf^ Pilcher, Ibq. 
LeiHaPwiock, bq. 


Jamei Cli 
JohoHin . 

Ald^lf.; 

Rupert luglebj, Biq. 

Auditom*— P roAMor Hall. SiI.A^ ; J. D. Shutdawovdi* Baq. 
P«vBtoiAV*<-^1>r« JeaflnwfORy 3, Vlnihttry 8qnm. 

SuMROU.— W. CoidNiia Biq.* 2, JHderieh’h Places Old Jeiny* 
Cobhvi>fu*« Actoaut.— d^ uAnu i ftbn. If. A., oCKiag^ Col^ge. 

CTABDiiia CociiaBi.— Sit John RomUIja M.P*, Attorney^Qenenl* 

« SouoiTOBv— WilUats Firtier, Beq^ 13^, Doughty Street. 

In ndditUm to a large eulieeribed Capitala Aeeuma huTa the aecnrity of an Aeeurance 
Fukd of upwovda of thvM bundred thoumnd pounds andm Annual Income of 70,000/., 
ariamg from the Imie of nearly 7000 Policies. 


sons, om Monv Muurox. 

PeiBOoaaeniHng on the Bonne Syetem will be annually entitled to 00 per cent, of (he 
profits ou this branch (aRer jmyment of lire yearly premiums) ; and the p^t assSgned to 
each Policy may be either mned to the snm amui^ or apidiM in reduction of the Annual 
^Premium. 

msr^owB, om mow w umsiom mmmirom. 

The Tablet on the non-mirttctpating prinei]de afford peonliar adrantogea to the assured, 
not offered by any other office, -<-and where the qjbject is the least possthle outlay in the first 
instance, they secure m the Policy-holder the payment of a certain sum at the death ofth* 
Aieured, at areiy reduced rate of PrOnium. 


VO 



PorOiM Yeap 

1 

1 FerSefenYesii. 

f . . . 

WHOLE TBBIK. 

WlibFtollts' 

WithoBt noau. 

* 

A. s. A 

A. e 4 ^ 

A # A 

A. # 4 

80 1 

0 IT a 

,0 If 1 

1 If 10 

1 11 10 

Wl 

i 1 e 

1 8 T 

8 5 5 

a 0 7 

to 

1 5 0 

tec 

1 SOT 

a 14 10 

50 

*1 

) 1 If ro 

I 4 # 8 

4 0 11 

1 SO 

a a 4 


e IS f 

e n 10 


Oaa*ball of the * Wholo-Tepn * Premium may temain on credit for eereii yeare, or 
one-tnlid^tiMi Wmium may rcuiaia Ihr lifr^uBb debt upon tho Polioy, at ft per cent., 
or may he paid off «t any tipM without notice* 

Policieaaasigned as heud^frfraeOifrity net cold tqr ftaaffi from «aieid% duelliDg, or the 
hands of juitice. In cases of death by m abort cauiMU^Uieigmee amount of Prenuums le- 
4Aiv«dwUl beietnnied. Bhemuimipddhalf^earlyyrqitartsrly. Aesuiances granted upon 
lives up to the age of SO.*— Tabist upon an incrfeaiqg and deet^iiig scale of payment. 

Ctaionepaid m One Uomh after prodfe bare been approred* ' 

I.MIIB npdn ^pprored seourily. 

Hcdieal Officers attend daily in TfarSgmoftOD Sfreetala Qulrter befopr Two o'clock. 

PkUBpeotusee and ercry other inlhnnalion may be had at the Offices^ fik by letter 
gddicBesd to 

^ B. BATES^ Jfmlifrat Dfreefer. 
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MR^GRENVILLE’S DIARY OF POLITICAk EVENTS*; 

PVRIICLT^VKLY Dt RIM TUP PI lUOD OI Tils \ 1 >M IMSIR V FION VN I lUbT LORD 
OI UlL^r^l VsLUY, IHOM 170l TO J7»5 

EDITED* BY WTTfLIAM JAIVIES SMITH, Esq. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE;* 

FROM THE TEAR 1 Rid TO 1850. FOUNDED ON AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THD ITAlIaN OF LUIOI CARLO FARINI. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. B. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

^ ^ f aVolB. 8vo. 

t 

4 

THE TREASURES OF ART JN GREAT BRITAIN. 

being an ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF ^AINTINQS, SCULPTURE, MBS. 
c MINIATURES, fcc., &c , • 

41 

OBTAINED ritOU PERSONAL INSPECTION DURINO VISITS IN 1830 AND 1850. 

BY DR. WAAGEN,^ 

<' Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at tehn. 

^ 2Vo1b. 8vo. • * 

i » » 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND^ FROM .THE PEACE OF 
UTRECHT. 

YOLS. 5 ft 6— THE FIRST TEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR: 17e8->1780. 

BY 1..0BD MAHON, M.P. 

avols. 8vo. 


4 — 

• m 

LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES OF 
LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 

11 LUBTRATIYE OF PORTRAITS IN HIS OATLCRT; WITH AN ACCOU|rT OF THE OBIOIN OF THE 
^ COLLECnON; AND^ D&SCIIIPTI>E OATATOGUE OF IHB PICTURES. 

BY LADY THERESA LEWIS. 

W i*h Portraits. 2 Volh. 8vo. 

• ■ 

CO*NTRAST$« OF FOREIGN AND ENGLISH SOCIETYj 

OR. RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RFSIDENCE IN VARIOUS«PARTS 
OF TUB CON'IINENT AND jpi|OLAND 

BY MBS. AUSTIN. *■ 

2 ^ols. I'ost Svo 



m MURRATS UST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

* A PASTORAL LETTER: 

APDBESSED TO THE CLEBOT Of THE DIOCESE OE EZETEB, 

BT HENRY LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

8to. 


p£B 30NAL NAEftATlVB OF 

AN ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSINIA. 

BY MANSFIELD, PABKYNS, Esft. « 

with tUoatraticnu. 8to. 



THE LIFE AND 

REMINISCENCES. OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

, BY MBS. BRAY. 

WITS NUMEROUS ILLUBTllATIONB FROM HIS CHIEF WORKS, 0 
Drawn on Wood by G. Sckau^ Jnn., and printed in a novd and l^eautiAil atjle. ■ 
With a Portrait. Small 4to. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GENERAL 
SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

RETEAUNO THE TRUE HISTORT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

TARTLY COMPILPll AND AKOAITOirn 

BY THE LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Port! ait. > Vols. 8vo. • 

0 • 

« Tliese MSS. consist of every instruction, despatch, and other letter, which Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or any of his staff, received or wrote that in any way whatever related 
to his prisoner ; and of copious notes of every conversation which lie or they ever haft 
with Honaparto, or with any of his followers, or with any other person, on any subject 
connected with Bonaparte — notes made at tlie time with extraordinary care by Major 
Gorrequer, tlio acting Military Secretary. Many of thei^ conversations are ^xtremcly 
dramatic, and such of them as were held with MM. Bertrand and Montliolon, and with 
Bonaparte himself, afford very curious^rcvelations of hu sentiments, habits, and 
character. The leUe7’s from Bertrand and Montliolon to Sir Hudson were in fact 
Boiuxparte*s own, as they avowedly wrote them from his dictation. But the riehost 
particulars concerning Napoleon and his family at LoDgwoodtkreyooutained in O'Meara's 
unpuhltshfd communications to Sir Hudson before their quarrel, and in a^ocrics of 
private letters to a friend of the surgeon’^ each penned by him witliin a few hours after 
he had quitted Bonaparte's presence. Sir Hudson hod all along meant tlieso records 
to be published. e • • 

^ From ttlicBO papers, therefore, the world will at last leain, as it ought long ago 
to have le.'imt, the truth, and tlie whole truth, respecting tlie captivity of Napoleon. 
Justice will, consequently, at la|t rendered to the fairness and generosity of this 
country ; to the conscieutioits minister who presided over the War Department during 
whole of the period ; audio the memory — alas I tliat it can only be his memory — of 
one of tho most able, zealous, and humane public servants that ever fe^ a sacrifioe to 
prejudice aud^nisrepreseatatlon .'’ — Qnkorkrly 
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THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS.* 

A SKW XSGlABn TIlRSION. TJlAirBI.J.TrflD FBOSI TOE TEXT OF 0> IVORS, ANS EDITCD 

BY THE REV. ai;pRGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 

Lato Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

. ASRIBTBD BT nXB BBOTnER 

f 

COLONEL RAWLINSON, C.K, ANp,SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S., 

WITH COFIOUS NOTES AND AFTENDICES, ILLUSTBATINa THE mSTORY, TROM THE MOST 
RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

iVofi. Sv* 

Tho object of those volumos is to bring to bear on the iUui^tration of Herodotus, and 
to comprise within tho limits of a siiiglp wt>rk, tho information upon the various subjects 
tn*ated of by tho “ Fatlier of History,” which is at present scattered over tho whole 
field of literature, partly contained in works which are well known, but from their bulk 
or their unattractivenesa, littlo read ; as Rennel],*s " Geographical Treatises ; ” 
Lepsiiis’ Clirorologie dor ^gyptcr,” and Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici,” partly in less 
accessible publicatious, as tho Memoirs and Journals of th^ vrrions Learned Societies 
«f England and the Continent. It lias been tliought especially desirable to embody 
in the comment the chief results, whether historical or ethnographical, which have 
bcontarrived at in the progress of Cuneiform and JIieroulypiiical Discovery. Tho 
vast amount of //coy information which tho enterprise of recent Trai filers lias 

neeimiulatcd, seemed also to roiiuire to be arranged and methodised. Tho translation 
itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the enSiro in.adequacy of any existing 
vei’hion to the wants of the time. Tho gross unfaithfulness of Beloi', and tho oxtrciiio 
unjileasantnesa of his style, render his translation completely iiiauHioieiit in an ago 
which dislikes affortation and requires accuracy ; whilo tho only other com]dnto 
English versions which exist arc at once too close to tho original to bo perused ivith 
anjr pleasure by tho gciieml reader, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 
In the present veraion, the aim has been to preserve exactly the moaning of the original, 
and at the same time to avoid the stiffness and harshness of stylo which is so a^it to 
attacli to translations from ancient authors. 


A SKETCH OF MADEIRA IN 1850. 

BY BDWABD VEKJfON IIAKCOUBT. 

, FOR THE USE OF WAVELUIRS OK INVALIDS RESIDENT THERE. 
Witb a Map ami Woqilcuta. I*oat Svo. 


* HISTORY 6F ancient POTTERY: 

, EGYPTIAN, ASIATIC, GREEK, ROMAN. ETRUSCAN, AND CELTIC. 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A. 

Aaflistant Keeper of the Antiquities in tl^ Museum. 

With UluBlrations^ 8 yo. * 

UNfroBM WITH “MARRYAT’S^MODERN PGTTEUY AND rORCELA»V.»' 
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A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 

BY WALTER FARQUHAR. HOOK, D.D., Yicar of Leeds. 

SutA Edition, rcvihcd and enlarged. Ono Yolnme. 6\o, 

"In this edition^ besides tho addition of^'inan^ new articles, all those relating to im- 
poi^nt Doctrinal and Liturgical Subjects ha^c been enlaigcd. The authorities on 
which statements have been n^do, are given^ with’copious extracts ^rom the works of 
our Standard Divines. Special reference bec^ made to tlie Romish Controversy. 
Attention lias also been paid to tlic subjects of Ecclesiastical and Civil Law, and to tlie 
Statute Law of England in Church Matters. It is hoped that tlie theological student 
may thus become acquainted with the Bentiments of our Standard Divines on important 
subjects, while the country clergyman ^lay lA\e a guide to direct him on tho occuitcnco 
of legal questions in parochial mattei'S.’’ — Eu.traclSfoni the Ptxface, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ^TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND THE 
. HOLY LAND. 

* With Mapi. ro'st 8^0. , 


THE DOVECOTE AND THE AVIARY: 

OR bKLlCllLb OF THE NAimAL HISTORY OF PIOEONb AND OTITLll UOMLSTIG BlUUb, 
WIIJI IIINIS 1011 Tlimi MANAGEMENT. 


BY THE REV. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 

Author of Ohmamfniai am> Domkstic Pouliry. 


C0N1IN'’S. 


DoAiiMif PraFON**. 
Mojii ot ]ncr>asi. 

p! VSSIUCMIO'i, 
f I KVSSOU''. 

Gl AN*», 

till SI ID llIRKRA. 


Wahr Hi' 

KiNbJ J6MK 

Wadviih as I’n . 
[(1> Ririiiis 
nil- WAJII- -ORK. 
Tin LSil, 


With Numerous ^oodcuta. Fcap. 8>o. 


TiiF NreUTTNOALJ’. 
r»n Qi irr. 

Tfix Okioian. 

Cnf.ia IS t'Aiiimi. 
liw SaAXDuicu BiiuriCLr. 


(Jiut Jicady ) 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL .GUNNERY, 

lOR THE USE 01 OHTCERS AND FOll THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS, 
aiin DXSCRIPTIONS or the OUXS INIKoAchD SIKOB THE lATE WAB. 

BY LIJ5UT.-QEir. STB IIOWA'BD DOJTGLAft, Bam., G.C.B.^ 

77#f»cf 1 ilttion, revi 1 1 PI i^ ^ 8\o 


CONSIDERATIONS ON STEAM WARFARE AND 
. NhVAL SHELL'FIRING; 

;BY LTEUT.-aEN. SIR HOWAJEtD DOUGLAS, BART. 
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MB. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

HOR>E iEGYPTIAOE; OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
ANCIEr^T EGYPT. 

J>ISCOV£RED FROM ASTRONOMICAL AND r HIEROGLYPHIC RECORDS UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 

INCLUDING MANY DATES FOUND IN COEVAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

• • 

BYjREGINAL'U STUART POOLE, Esq. 

^ With f li^tes. Bvo. •• 

I 

<< It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detailed examination of the chronology, 
and the succession of the Pharaohs, as Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on the subject will 
soon be published ; and I have much pleasure in stating how fully 1 agree with him 
in the coutemporaneousness of certain kinf^, andiin the order of succession he gives to 
the early Pharaohs.” — Sir Gardner WiUcinson^^ • 


LIFE .AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

tDITED WITH NOTES. • * 

"by the EIOHT nON. JOHN WILSON CBOKBE. 

Portraits. 8to. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

MR. LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. 

ABRIDOED AND OONOEIIgEO TBOM HtS I.AIlaXtt WORE. 

With Numcroua Woodcuts. Poet Bto. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

VISITS TO CENTRAL AMERICA ANp YUCATAN. 

BY /OHN L. STEPHENS, ESQ. 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED Ji^OM HIS IaARGER WORKS 
With Nuuieroufl Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 

f 

« 

stAte papers of henry The eighth's r/eign, 

COMPRISING THE GOBRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TUB ENOIdSH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONTINENTAL lO^^ERS, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE ELECmON OF OHABLES V. TO THE DEATH OF HENRT VIIU 

^ # * * 

With Indexes. Vota. VI— XI. 4to.* 
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MR. MURRA.'TS LIST OF WORKS IR THE PRESS. 

THE HAND,' ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS 

AS evincing design. 

BT THE LATE SIBf CHARLES BELL. 

• 

A IStw Edition. Woodsuts. Post 8 yo. 

. I •* 

roBMUiti toB ov tar, suikiswaibb tbsaubb* 


catholic safeguards 

AGAINST TllE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND^OVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROBCE. 
BEING DIBCOUBSEB AND TRACT! BEX^ECTUD FROM TBB WORKS OF EMINENT DIVINES OF TBE 

CHURCH pF England who lived during the 17th contort; 

5rnR RrOORlIb, AND A CARBtULLY COXIIUTI INSfZ. 

BY BEV. JAMES BKOGDEN, M.A., 

3 YoIb. Syo. 36«. (Readjf,) 

I7ie Third Volume, tthich completes the tooth, may he had stpcemtely, 8vo. 14«. 


HOME SERMONS; 

OB, BERMOHB WBTTTEN FOR ST NDAY REAOINO IN FAMILIES 

• • 

BY BEV. John penbosb, m.a., 

S>o. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY WILLTABI SBIITH, LL.D. 

' * o 

With aaiiliBioncal Atlts. 8 b o 

• 

A HANDBOOK OF CHRONOLOGY, 

• • •. 

ALPHRBETZCALLY A|IRANG£D AS A BOO]C OF EAST REFERENCE. 

One Vf^ Syo • 
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A HANDBOOK FOR 

TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

Giving ail account of the Places and 6bjecI8 best vrorth visiting in England^ more 
especially those rciiclercd interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to attract 
the notice of intelligent strangers and passing travellers ; arranged in connexion with 
tlio most fi-equciilod Roads and Railivf.ys in England. Showing, at tho same time, tlie 
way of seeing diem di tlie best advantage, with the least expenditure of time and money. 

With Map and Tlnna. Post Syo. 

Faht 1. — The Eastern Counties; inclidinQqEssex, Suvpolh, Norfolk, Cam- 
itHiDOK, AND Lincoln. {Nuirly Itiady.) * 

Pari’ it. — Midland Counties; Herts, Bedford, North amft'on, Leicester, Bucks, 

NOTllNGHVMSHIRr.. « 

Pare 111 — Dersysiiire and Yorkshire. 

l*ARr IV. — Durham, NoamuMRERiAND, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
CcMBLULAND, THE LaKES. 

Parl' V. — Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Warwick, (!iilo*^ester, Worcester, 
lIj.Ri roUD, SjiRoisiJiun, CiiEsnmr. 

Pari’ VI. — Ne.1111 a.<d South Wales. 

pAur Vll. — D evon AND Cornwall. {Itcady.) 

Pari V 1 1 1. — Somerset, W 1 lts, Dorset. 

Part IX. — Hamrsihiie, Isleoi' Wight, Sussex, Surrey, Krni. 

Also, A CONDENSED HAND-BOOK OF ALL ENGLAND in Om. Volume. 

'‘England is almost an uiidiscovcTcd country to tourists, ami it was only 
tho other day that when we asked at Murray’s if tlicre was a Hand-Book of 
England, wc Mere tdid that tli(>i*e was one 'ncai’ly ready.* Now, England — not to 
speak of Wales, Scotland, ami Ji’eland — can fiiriush half-a-dozi'n good routes as 
pictuTosquo and as interesting as a tour on the Rhino, or any within that distance. 1 1 
is true that mu* cathedrals are not adorned with marble and brass-work, nor hung with 
pietui'es by Hiibens and Vandyke, or Hcmling ,and Van Eyck ; nor have we public 
galleries lillcd wi*h tho spoils of churches and mAnasteries. Art in this coimtry takes 
a secular direction, and depends on private patrons. But routes may be marked out 
which will give, within a month's tour, a dosen cathedrals equal to almost any in 
[lelglum ; a dozen noblemen’s scats, with fine collections accessible to the public ; 
besides parks, iniiis, rural scenery, natural curiosities, historical monuments, and 
curious manufactures, to almost any extent. With such tours, 9s plainly marked out 
as tliosc ill the CuiitinoDtal hond-liQoks, we shall soon have our tourists consenting to 
takoR^ least due holiday in tlirco in their native country.” — Jan. 7 , 1861. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE 
IN’ THE BRITISH MUSEUM. * 

BY W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., 

Asaifitant in the DepArtment of Antiijiiitieii in tho British Museum. 

With WooMCnts. I'ost H%o. 
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HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; 

on 1X)NDUN AS IT IS IN 1851. 


GIVING FULL DESCEimONd OF ALL PLACUS AND OBJECTS OF INIEREST IN THK 
METAOrOLDS INCLUDING THE VAHIOUS 

PAE.ACHI. •• ifuMPITATJ! ANI> A*.TX.l Md. 

Fujiur • Fvm.ic Compamc*. 

Galli iiii a OF Aiir. m 

Cuuhciii'». , • KxiiinmoNB. . 

PAHXH KUD GABDXV8. » W TlIl-ArKI>8. 

Miwm'ms. Elvm TifWKs Dockb. 

rui\\TlC MaMkJONS. PlJlIJC MuNl'Mh.VlS. 

Pi.A( I ti or Aul.sxMG^T. Till KNviiioNa. 

SrBMTB. lixi 1TRS1UN8, CONVETANrAb| SlC, 

// it/i Tlinta I^odgiiiga^ Ac. * 


^ A Pocket Volume. 18mo. {In ^piriL) 

*,* The aim of tliis work is to describe to i^stranger visiting London for the first 
time, those features of tlie metropolis butt worth and the way in which they may 

lie seen to the beat advantage : in other words, to make " Muuhay's IIanhuook of 
Modicbn London,*’ on the plan which lias been adopUd with so much sticeess in 
"Murkat's Handiioous*foii TiiK Continent,” 


“Wo are not a\vai*o of any Li9ndou Guide that vroiild ghe the foreigner «nch an 
entire command of tliis metropolis, as Galignani’s gives to tlie CiigliHhiuaii in Paris. 
What we want, howev'T, is i^mctliing more cuiupcndiona. When MeniiAv tells \is Iho 
price of a good dinner, a bottle of vin-ordinairc, and a bed, and other details of every 
city, and almost every great hotel on the Continent, we do not sec how such inform vtiou 
(•huuld fail to be acceptable to our benighted visitors next summer.** — TL/M'ir,Dcc. 21, 1850. 


hand-book for the environs of LONDON; 

WITU UIMTM FUR liXCUKSlU^lS l■^ RAIL— lUVFiB— ANP ROAD. 

Jiy I'ETEU OUXMSJIUAM, F.S.A.* 

Popt *tvo. 


THE OFFICIAL HAND-BOOK. 

% 

UKINO A MANUAL OF nW'nHlICAL AND POLlflt -^L Rl-.FERENCIS FOR AIX CTjA8SRS. 

, Ono Volunle. Fcap. 6vo. - ^ 

Tlie object of this ivork is to sliou* concisely the machinery by which the 
(lOvnKNMHNT of tlic countiy is carried on, including the J)UTii« and Aiitjiouities op 
THK lijjKKv AND THE lioYAL I^MiLY, and .Coupling With dh^ names of ‘all tiio 
Chikp Functionaries and Heads op Departments, Civil, Military, Judicial, and 
KccLE8iift>TicAL, bucli a succinct account of tlie duties, emoluments, and anthoritioi 
of each, with their political ^^tions, os will, it is hoped, render the volume a useful 
manual of refei'eimc to all persons connected or corresponding with the Public 
D jii'AimiENTs, particiilarly to I^kihlh, Members of PaIili ament, Local and Cobporate 
Authorities, and to all braigilieH of the Legal Profi^ksion, an wcl^aa to Strangers 
and Foreigners desirous to make tlicmselves a^uaiiitcd with Rritibli Institutions. 



Albemarle Street, 

1861. 
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, LAVENGRO ; 

THE SCHOLAR~THE GIPSY— AND THE PRIEST. 

BY GEORGE BORROW, ^SQ. 

Author of “The Bibloin Rpain,” “ The Oipeiea of Spaiv/’ &c. &o. 

With a Portrait. 3 Vols. Post 8to. 30f. ' 


PAfi AiMficm Literary Wot Id. 

An extraordinary book by an extra- 
orditTviy man,’ will be tbo sciitcnce which 
will escape the lips of most readers upon 
laying down, in a state of excited, breath- 
lca4 suspense, this volume of < Laveiigro.* 
It is the autobiography, shadowed forth 
more or less vaguely or directly, of George 
Borrow, the gipsy adventurer, the dis- 
tributor of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
vivid narrator, and, witlial, the most 
irrefragable Englishman of tlie ' Bible in 
Spain.’ It is a curious record of a life, 
certainly remarkable , in incident, but 
perhaps, equally as remarkable for the 
direct, intense perception of ordiiidry 
^ things which may happen to many men, 
but* to few of whom is given an un- 
sealed vision to perceive, or the mira- 
culous art— seemingly a simple one — 
of presenting them m the uni;pfracling 
mcdvim of a clear, manly, foi'thright 
style. To George Borrow the whole 
world is vital. Everyday events co.no 
from him with the air of romuucc. 
The streets through w,hicK you walk 
in his pages liave a firmer cutline 
than in other men's books, and a clenrcr 
perspective ; as for the men you 
meet with, you see, tliem in intense 
life and individuality, yet the portraits 
are painted by a few strokes of the 
pencil. It is a woid and a blow 
tliroughout. There has been no such 
book the past season, nor is it likely 
there will be /or many seasons to 
come.” , ' 


lievue des Lcitx Mmdea, 15 Afara^ 1851. 

“ Dickons a tird pnrtie d'un theme pareil 
ct non moins ingrat dan son beau roman 
autobiograpliiqiie, David CopprrfieUl ; 
mais en se coufiuant dans la rcaliU'* plus 
etroitement que Dickens, Borrow a cii h 
hitter coutre des difiiculti's plusgraiides,et 
il He montro qnelqucfois super! cur au 
romancier par cela lueme qu’il invento 
moins, — ail iwrn/fg,— ct qu’il donne, eii 
lui Dicinc, ce qu’on appelcrait volontiers 
un procea-verOat pbysiologique plus minu- 
tieusemeut exact, plus precis, ]>his savant. 
11 fie tiont done qu'en nous de supposcr 
quo; BUT de vrais souvenirs, comme sur 
uuc trame sulide et forte, George Borrow 
croquant la fantAmo de sa jcuncsse eva- 
nouie, a brode uu rccit dont son imagina- 
tion fait au moins la moiti^ des frais. 
N'est-ce pas ainsi quo procAda Jean- 
Joeques Rousseau' dans ccs pretendus 
Memoires, si frequemment dementis, qu’il 
in^Hula Confessions 1 Robinson Crusoe, 
cot autre monument littcraire, n’est-il pas 
aussi un heureux melange de realities ct 
do rAves ? Jjav-Engro, sans doute, n'cgale 
nicl’une ni I’autre de ces immortelles 
compositions ; mais nous le classerons 
volontiers dans la mAme categoric, k tel 
degrA *que Ton voudra, sans vouloir, ce- 
pendant, qu’on le depr^cie outre Wsure, 
et sans oublier ce que nous disalt i’autre 
jour oncope /in ^es romanciers favoris du 
public Anglais, I’ingpnieux auteur de 
PendemHU et de Vmity Fair; * George 
Borrow est un de prosatcu^ les plus 
remarquables de I’Angleterre actuelle.’ ” 
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BOllROW'S LAVENGRO— (CiwKfwwerf). 


^ ‘‘ Mr. Borrow writes earnestly and with 
vigour. Whatever he dislikes he calls 
‘humbug,’ and hates it and abuses it 
h^rtily; whatever he approves he loves 
with coiTesponding warmth and zeal. The 
gipsies are his great friends. Whether he 
writes of tlicm accurately or^ot wo cannot 
tell, but certainly he does so in sudh* 
manner as to surround them with singular 
interest. His style is easy, his narrative 
is odd and romantic, and he often leads 
his readers into scenes and incidents far 
removed from ordinary axperieuce. ITis 
book cannot fail to be widely read."’ — 
<ifentiema7i*s Magazine* • 

" This is, in every respect, a remarkable 
book. W c find it difficult to convey to our 
readers a just notion of ita»varied attrac- 
tions — its originality ai^ power, its poetry, 
piety, philosfipliy, and Jeariiing. 

“ The spirit of Le aage, and the genius 
of Sterne, find new life in these pages; 
tliough, in many respects, they present 
very little resemblance either to the 
Adventures of Gil Bias, , or the Life of 
Tristram Shandy. Wo promise our 
readet’s intellectual enjoyment of tho 
highest order from a perusal of ibis exira- 
ox^iuary book .” — Morning Post. 

"We have been greatly amused and 
edified by this book, strange and rambling 
though it be. It contains a vast deal of 
admirable description, life-like portraiture, 
and slirewd remark; and its stylo is racy 


and masculine in the highest degree.” — 
Nm MmlMg Magazine, 

" Whoever has read The Bible in 
Spain, *and who has not? must have 
often wished to learn something of tlie 
eil'ly life*(n tJie author of that extraor- 
d^ary book. Tliis^ctiriosity is at length 
gratified by Mr. Boii'ow himself, in tho 
present still more extraordinary book, 
which will be procured with eagerness, read 
with avidity, and long remembe^d. It ii^ 
full of the strangest scenes and incidents.** 
— Literary Gazette. 

• 

• "‘Lavengro* comes before the world 
in the character of a roving and hot-headed 
youngster, with a wild and undisciplined 
mind, performing all sorts of strange feats, 
and keeping company with all sorts of 
strange people, the gipsies, of course, not 
forgotten. 

" It is no smhU nffirit in the author 
that — without the adventitious uid of story, 
w'ithout a vestige of love, witliout any aid 
from tlie prevalent aifU exciting topics of 
modem times — he should have managed 
to sustain, from first to last, a 8trr*ng and 
continued interest. In each scene ho fixes 
the stamp of his own energies, and hurries 
his reader, wondering and almost surprised 
at himself, from page to page with more 
vigour and femcr adventitious aids thnn 
almost any author of modern times .'” — The 
Atlas. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND QHARGES. 

WITH A MEMOHI of his LIFE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR PEf^HYl/ STANLEY, I^.A. 


I)vo. Qd. 


" A judicious and graccM tribute by a 
son Co the memory of a father. It 
contmiiB such of his«cfaar|Ks, parochial 
addresses, and* sermons, &a distiuctlyB 
exhibit the character of the* man and 
his mind, or contain suclvfacts as throw 
a light upon his clerical career. These, 


which occupy about two*thirda of the 
volume, are introduced by a Melhoir 
that goes somewhat sparingly into mere 
chroi^lorical events, dwelling chiefly and 
judiciously on characteristic traits and 
J circumstances." — SpttAaior, 
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MR. MURRAY’S MST OP NEW WORKS. 


THE PALACES OF NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS 

RESTORED. 


f 

AN ES8AY ON ANCIENT ASSYKIAN AND PF.ItSIAN AECniTECTDHE 


BY JAMES FERodsSON, ESQ., 

^ With '\Vff)dcuts 8?o. Ito. 


t 

« This book contains^ ns wc have bliovn 
by our ejktnicl«», many things of general 
interest ri'lnting to one of the most 
wojjch'rrul (liseoveries tliat lias occuri'ed 
*in the hlliory uf the world. Mr. Fergnsson 
writes very dispassionately. What ho 
has said deserves serious considpration.’’ 
— QaitlLmiin*s Magazine^ % 


"Mr. Fergusson, by his travels and 
studies, was well qualified for tliis task, 
and has pcrfoimed it very efficiently. Ho 
is entitled to our thanks for his able and 
jrfgeiiiors disquisition, which we warmly 
recommend to' the atteutiou of our 

readers.” — JjuUd&rm 

• 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO THE : MAURITIUS, 

15V WAY OP THE CARE AND ST. HELENA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PADDIANA. 

^ I’oRt 8vo. O.S. Cft • 


‘‘ Vrofcsscdly this is a book of gossip. 
It reminds us of one of those pleasant 
fellows, whom one soinetiincs meets with 
in company, who lias an anc'edolc or a 
story rcafly a propna of every tiling, whose 
fund of amusing t.alcs is jiiexlmustihle, and 
who rattling on from one thing to another, 
will keep a whole tabic in a roar, or a 
whole di'aw'ing-i'ooni in high glee. Even 
such is our author. He gossips on and 
on, telling now of one adventure, and then 
of another ; liis volume is a perfect chaoa. 
of raey reminiscences graphically told. 
Once /ake up the volume, and you will 
find it hard to lay it ilown, till you have 
i^aehed tlic Mauritius with the autlior, 
and with him have come back again.” 
— JohnBvll, K ' 


The sktdches of life at Cape I’own are 
vivid and gra])lne, and yoimous ineiilents 
in the honiewai'd voyage are dasiied off’ 
with a rapid pened. Those who relish 
hooks of light and lively texture will 
find abundant entertainment ” — Litaanj 
Oazdte. 

"The author brings us to tlie Mauritius, 
and certainty entertains us the whole of 
the vvay ; but he neither tells noi teaches 
us anything, except how to laugh at onr 
fellow- men. Thjjre is a moml in this for 
those who dive for it. But w-c should re- 
commend tho reader to open this author’s 
works with no view beyond that of amuse- 
ment for the hour. That he will find. A 
more complete and eflicicnt kill-time does 
not wield tho pen .” — Daily News. 


A RESIDENCE AT TRE CAP^ OF GOOD HOPE; 

WITH NOTE!-: uN THE NATTIR.U. JIJ.SJORY AND NATIVE TRIllLS. 

, . BY C. J. F. BUNBURY, GSQ. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9i. 

‘^A more true and lively presentation affairs of the Cane, tlie emigrant who may 
of the external appearances of nature and contemplate {^emoting his cores thither, 
of the social relations in the Capo Colony 'the curioi^ enquirer wHb would ‘laiow 
than any which has preceded it. their rights,’ of what has given rise to so 

“The stati'Binaii who may be called nfiue}icontrove]:«y,vyil1fiiid Mr.Bnfd)uryan 
upon to discuss or decide upon the ]mblic | intelligent and candid guide.”— Aoxinitncr. 
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THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 1848.9, 

TAAXSLATED HROBI THE GERM AN. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 
WithaMup. ,Fo6t8vo. 9s, 


Military history is, oa tlio Earl of 
Ellosmcro declares, a rare article 
English literature ; and, therefore, ho 
thought tliat the most aii&entic extant 
narrative of the operations impliod in thtf 
title page of the present book, written by 
an impartial Swiss, would not be an uii- 
wclconio addition to the British library. 
His loivlsliip has jutlgod righlj^ ; tkc 
work of which he has prc^iicnted a version 
is a worthy labour, ^aud the events to 


which il^lates are of the last importance, 
ft is written with judgment, and has been 
lated with care. The Earl of Elies- 
hosf oecn ^rthily employed, if 
hymbly, in the taSk of traduction and 
annotation. Tho work will bo found indis- 
pensable to tho historical JihiYiry. It is 
accompanied wiUi an excellent map, illus- 
trative of the military transactions whioir 
it BO ably narrates .** — Atomhia Chronicle* 



THE FORTY-FIVE. 

. * 

BEING A NABMATIVE OE THE 11E3ELLI0N IN SCOTLAND OP 1746 ; 

TO WHICH ARE ADHED LETTEIJS OF PRINCE CHAKLES STUART, COPIED BY PERMISSION 
FROM THE STUART PAPERS” AT WINDSOR. 


BY LORD MAHON. 

PostSTO. 3 n. 


“ The particulars of this romantic inci- 
dent are detailed in tho sin^ilarly clear 
and eij liable stylo which distinguishes all 
Lord Mahou*s compositions. Tho facts 
have bt'eii collected with care ; they are 
skilfully grouped, coiidcu&cd witli admirable 


precision and accuracy, and tho reflections 
are geiiei’ous and just. It would be difllciUt 
to And a more iutci'esting lii.storical 
narrative in our language.*’ — G&ukviaiCs 
Matjazine. 


. r — ^ 

A MANUAL OF ELRM!kNTARY GEOLOGY. 


OR, rUE ANaENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUsfkATED 
BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


•by sir CHARLES LYELl, F.R.S., P.G.S. 

Thxrd Edition, thoioiighly revised, und lllu'trdled Miili 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12t, 


« The book is tho production of oib) of 
our most ciiiiiiciit geologists in an age of 
many. TJioiigli styled a ‘third cditioh,* 
it is in reality a new book. • Tins 
could not be othorwii^c if the task woii* 
W(j)l done ; for the science of which Sir 
Cha'^es Lyell trcaii is assuAiiig new 
aspects every yeai*. It is continually 
advaiictng and over growing. As it 
advances, its stops bgcijncs firmer and 
surer ; as it grovs, its framcitork becomes, 
more compact, and its organi^tion more 
perfect.* They a ho tako up tlio hammer . 


follow it must toil with unfagging tread 
to keep pace with its onw.ard progress. 
If they lab bahiiid, t>iey can scarcely hope 
to Overtake. Nunc amoii^its votaries has 
uiarlvod each movement more minutely, 
•or weighed its value and pui^oso more 
^judiciously, thaiR the distinguished author 
of this Manual. Jlc has indeed done his 
ask w»ell, and both the beginner and^tlio 
expert meed investigator will And his book 
an iiwa>^!^blc guide and compauion.” — 
LUemry OuMte, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP NEW WORKS. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; OR • 

THE COURTS OF LONDON AND VIENNA 


IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 

f 

EXTRACTED EllOM TUB GOBRESFONDENGB OF LORD LEXINGTON, VIRILE BRITISH 
MINISIEB AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98. 

EDITED BY {THE HON. H. MANNERS SUTTON. 

• * ^8vo. 14». * 


** The events of the years embraced Hiy 
these letters are, principally, the death of 
Queen Maiy ; the capture of Namur ; the 
conspiracy of Friend and Fenwick for the 
"assassinandon of King William, and the 
contemporaneous meditated invasion of 
England ; and, finally, the conchision of 
the tit^aty of Ryswick. All these incidents^ 
are illustrated in the volume before us, and 
wc have passing glimpses of more or less 
value of the Koningsmarks, brotlier and 
sister, the Princess ^phia Dorothea, Dr. 
Busby, tile Qucei. Mother of Spain, Czar 
Peter, King William's favourite Bentinck, 
and many other )f..opIe'of celebrity and 
distinction, even to our dancing admiral 
Lord Carmarthen. Such letters make up 
a bookf ^hich will be welcome to every 
8tud<mt, either of history or men and 
manners. The editor has done his work 
ex.ti*emely well.” — GmiUman*8 Maga^ne. 

“ Reflects credit on the editor. He baa 
chosen his selections with judgment, and 
illustrated his text with a variety of notes, 
into which lie has infused a large amount 
of historical, diplomatic, and genealogical 
knowledge.’* — Spectator. 


" Supply several striking and some 
amusing illustrations of characters already 
known in history, and aro a contribution 
really important to the history of manners 
ahd Btfciety at the close of the 17th 
century.”— iSmf/wW. 

I ^‘This W'ork wdJl merits publication. 
It is very well edited by Mr, H. Manners 
Sutton, whoso notes cannot fail to be 
of service to everyone studying the 
period. He has sliown such evidence of 
study of the times pnder consideration, 
that we are only* surprised ho has not 
given us a separate volume on them. As 
contributipns to history the notes are as 
valuable as the letters .” — Atimmum 
“Those examples may serve to prove 
that there is as* much of tlic rumautic as 
the historic in tliese Icttei-s. They have 
been very well edited ; the notes a]>pended 
are apt and intelligent, and the wliole is pre- 
ceded v^ith a memoir of Ijord Lexington, 
written with impartiality and candour, 
forming altogether an interesting if not a 
highly important collection of documents, 
which the family have done rightly in thus 
making public .” — Mominy Chrorucle. 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND: 

BEING NOTES OF THE RAMBLES OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 
IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. 

( 

With Afau. Post 8vo. 9i. 6rf. 


“ Tli» book tefore us is the record of 
his wanderings, his observations, and Hie 
result of his inquiries, from the time h^ 
sets foot in Ireland, until he cuts upon tho 
green turf tlie outlines ef tlu Walls of liis 
future home, upon a pleasant tt'iTace aSTnid 
the Mayo mountaiim, overlooking tin 
gr,nid niai-ino scenery of tho hay -pierced 
and island-dotted west.it He is a practical 
agriculturist, and a sensible man, open 
evidently to reasonable eonvietioii upon 
any point, and flinging to the winds one 
by ono hia absurd English prejpdices 
against the mral population of Ireland.” 


“ The purpose of the author's tour gives 
its v.'actioal feature and importance to 
tlic book, as raising the question of emi- 
gration to li'eland in preference to tho 
Colonies; and helping in some measure to 
solve' it” — Spettator. 

“Honestly written; and, in great part, 
if not entirely, unprejudiced. It^is a 
valuable testimony to the capabilities of 
Ireland for English emigration, pro- 
vided that which Ireland so 

♦much wants, namely, Capital — accom- 
panies tho emigrant at the commence- 
ment of his cateer ” — Observer. 
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KUOIEB'S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BT ‘a IJkDT, AND EDITED WITH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLES LqCK eAsTLAKE, 

PiCBident ot the Royal^cademy. | 

A New JSdition, most cercRill/reTised, with miMih additional matter, and SHuatrated with more 
than lOO^Bi^aTlngs from tAe Old Mastora. 

2 Vole. Post 6ro. 21a. 


" This book gives a general survey ojt 
the history of Italian painting, aifU win 
he found a valuable and pleasant in< 
structor. It is cnriclfed with upwai'ds* 
of one hundred illustrations, drawn on 
wood from the works of tlie old masters 
mentioned in the book. 

^ Tiook 1, treats of Early iSliristian Art 
(the later Roman Bty|e, find tlie Byzantine 
style.) • 

“ Book IT., of the Romanesque stylo. 

“ Book 111. (the second stage of develop- 
ment), deals witii Uie masters of the 
fourteenth century and their followers. 

‘‘ Book IV., with the masters of the four- 
teenth century, — ^tho schools of Padua, 
Venice, LTinbria, and Naples. 

Book V, is devoted to the period of 
highest development and decline (tlio six- 
teenth century), and treats of Da Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, RniTaelle, Correggio, and 
Titian. 

“ Book VI. treats of the masters of tho 
seventeenth and cightccntli centuries, — 
tlic period of the Restoration and second 
decline.*’ — T/ie Builder. • 


^ Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of 
Kugler’a Ifandbook of Italian Paintinff 
had acquired tlio position of a standanl 
work. Since tho hrot appearance of the 
'Original it lias undergone great improve- 
. ment and modilication. All this is in- 
; corporated into tho present edition of 
I tho translAtion, while the valuable notea 
I of Sir Charles himself have been judi- 
I ciously retained. Considerable adihtion 
, has been made to the account of the 
I very early bcIiooJs of ^rt, a knowledge 
. of which is more and more folt t(/be iiidis- 
I pensablo to a right coynprehonsion of its 
I later history. Tho book is also illifstratcd 
by a great number of woodcuts, from 
some of the most celebrated pictures 
treated of in it. Altogether, the illus- 
trations are admirable. The engravings 
add materially to the value, as they do to 
tho beauty and interest, of this delightful 
book, which, under the title of ScJioola of 
Pnintinff in Italy, will add to tho already 
high reputation of the new President of 
tho Academy.” — Guardian. 


MEMOIR OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM II fS eORRESPONDENCIE. 

Hl% SON. 

A New LUbrarjf Ndition. With Portrait, 6vo IC#. 

• » - 


^ ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARMING-; 

OR, A Purvey of the progress of agricultural knowledge during the last 
, • • eight years. • 

BY PH.* I7USEY, M-l*. FOR* BERKSHIRE. 
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MB. MURRAY’S UST OP NEW WORKS. 


THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMPRISING DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OP 

Military Warfaiim. Thf Captub&of Ix>ndon by a Frkkch Abut. 

Navai- Wakkvhk. Tuk Tbeatumkt ot Womkm in War, 

Thk Invasion of Engijind. How to Dkfxmd Okeat BniTAur. 

BY SIR FRAIWIS 'B. HEAD. BART. 

PostSyp. 12a. 


"Sir Francis Hcftd never writes with- 
out attracting attention. He has always 
Bonictliing peculiar to say, and ho says it 
in a staking manner. Taking up great 
topics and treating them in a racy style, 
he never fails to interest us. He is at 
once an acute observer and ft popular 
writer. If we differ from his opinions, wJ' 
are compelled to read and admire his books. 
In the present work his peculiar aptitude 
is ill excess,” — Economist. 

"Tills book, li* c^all the works of the 
same writer, is marked by great ability, 
Avrittcii ill a light 9 nd gvaceful style, full of 
profoiinil ^reflection, curious and interesting 
information respecting the relative powers 
of natipiis, and the late improvements in 


the" arts of military 'and naval warfare; 
sparkling, too, notwithstanding its lugu- 
brious themo, with playful turns of thought. 
jiVo ]i|d intended to reserve tliis highly 
amusing work /or the department of our 
literary critic ; but a little reflection 
' satisfied us that tno subject of it is of so 
much importance as to cntitlo so very 
able a treatise to the most prominent notice 
we can give^t.” — Stmuiard. 

" The subject ^vhich Sir Francis Head 
has introduced tq, Ws countrymen is one 
of great importance, and has long been felt 
by the most sagacious thinkers atid experi* 
Guced politicians to bo of the deepest 
interest to the future safety of our 
country.” — U^ittd Service Mayaziwi, 


COMMENTAEIES ON 

THE WAR TN RUSSIA AND GERMANY OF 181 3-1 4. 


BY COLONEL THE HON. QEORGE CATHOART, 

rDcputy^Licntenant of the Totter of Lomlon. 

I 

With Plana. 8vo. Us. * 


" Col. Cathcart, in his Commentaries, has 
succeeded in a task which most men would 
have been afraid to undertake. He has 
written upon what wo thought nr ex- 
liaiiateV subject, yet in such a manner as 
to invest it with new interest, and to in- 
struct at once the soblior and civilian. 1 1f; 
has, however, enjoyed advantages whu-b 
may account for an originalify which, 
uiiiler ordinary^' circumstances, we cduhl 
scarcely have anliei]^at>Hl from one treating 
of a yjcriod in ndafing whose history srt* 
many bad' preceded hkn.<iOf the war in 
lliisbia, however, ho gives but a prcriini- 
naiw notice ; tliat in Germany lie minutely 
deseriljcK, and of it he was an eye-witness. 
In 18i:i ho was a lieutenant in the Gth 
Dragoon Guards, and aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cathcart, our* Ambassador at St. J 


Petersburg, in his capacity of a British 
general on the staff. In March he joined 
the imperial head-quarters, and fn>m that 
time to the capitulation of Paris, in 11114, 
lie was ooiistantly with the army, and thus 
hacL^he best opportunity of ascertaining 
wlnt he now describes as going on during 
the subsequent campaigns, aiul also of 
seeing much of their iutereatiiig and iu- 
strmfeive details, lie had, indeed, the 
good fortune to witness eight general ac- 
tions los^ and won, in which Napoleon in 
pcr.son commanded. <] 

" As a Treatise on tlie Science of War, 
these C'onimentaries ought to find tlieir 
w’ay into thd' liiinds of every soldier. In 
/ithem is to be found an ascurato record of 
events of which no military miui should 
be ignorant Chrenicie. 
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ADMIRALTY AIANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 

WtKrAEFD iOll ailK USK OF OFFICEKS IN ll.M. NAVY, AND FOll TllAVELLEllS 

IN GENEllAL. 

« 

BY PKOFEciSORa WHEWELL, AIRY, OWEN, SIR W. HOOKER, CAFT. BEECUEY, 

J. R. HAMILTON, Sftl JOHN UEltSClIEL, &C. 

EDITED 8Y SIR JOHN F. *IERSO(Al, BART. 

Siconit BtUUon, rcvibcd. I’oul o. lOji (Jc/. 
riihUshed hy Authority of the, Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


_ < • 

9 

* A TEEATISi^ON VIIE 

LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL, 

, BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., , 

Late g^crelary to Coiiiraoilurc Sir Cl\iUlc;} llotliain, K.G.B. 

Sxo. Ki^.fitL " ^ 


^*Mr. lliekman is an officer of groat in- 
lclli};cne<* ami obscr\ation, ^ul has given 
to the service aiul to tlio vorld, as the re- 
sult of his rc“'earc!iea and experience, a 
'iiilnable Mork on na^al courts-martial ; a 
work which sluiuld he ill the hands of 
fjvery young naval officer, and every person I 
intori’Mted in the afliiirs of the navy.'* — ' 
JftmUL 

« Mr Tlickninii hasperfonnod an accept- 
able s<'v^ ice in ])rcparing, for the guidance 
of his hrotlicr officers, this lucid and per- 
bpicuoiis manual of tlio law applicah^ to 
naval courts-martial, and the proper Aodo 
of conducting tlieiu.'* — Potysunwili Times. 

« This volume w ill prove ahighly acccjil- 
ahle addition lo every naval library ; it 
ought indeed to he found on hoanl of every 
hliip ill II. M. Service It enjoys the high 
sanction of tlic Commissioners of 

the Admiralty. This is an able and oiiii- 
neiitly useful voluiiio.” — Naval and 
(ary (jfautic. ^ 

, «If such hooks as Mr. Hickman haB 
written vvei-c more generally studio<^ wo 
should not hear of the strange and most 
aiioiiTiloiis jirocccdiiigs at naval courts- 
martial, winch reflect so much iJiscmlit 
on tlft courts and the ]>vofcijiaion.” — 
UjitUdf^u'vice Oazdfc. 

« A sensible and nm?le»trJatifee, by a 
man liilly coinpjtcnt to vvrife it, on a 
subiectvvhicli required the practfcal eluci- 
dation it !ias received at his haudfl .” — Low 
hfayazinc. 


«Mr. Hickinnii has briefly yet lucidly 
expl.ained the general prineijiles lui^ rules 
of evidence usually fnlhiwed in crimiiial 
jurisprudence, and has at the same time 
pointed out the distinctive features and 
constitution of a court-martial. W itli the 
latter subject he of course begins, slmwing 
who are, and who 01*0 not, eligible as inein- 
bers, who should ju’cside, how the court 
should he assembled, how proceed, ^tc In 
this jiart of the work Mr. llickinan, wo 
are glad <0 see, has been assisted by the 
Lords CominisMOiiers of tho Admiralty, 
and has in other K'speeJ^ enjoyed superior 
tif)p<irtuaitios of obtaining the best mate- 
rials for Ills compilation. J le has selcetotl 
from the&(‘ with judgment, and hr* ar- 
ranged !ii.s sclcctioiia with care. As re- 
gards the chaptei-a dedicated to the sub- 
jocts of evidence, confessions, &c , tlicse, 
like th?ir predecessors, slicjv a knowledge 
ul the best standai-d writers 011 the topics 
tg which they relate, and a facility of per- 
spicuous abridgment peculiarly dcsirablo 
ill a voluyic of the character of tliat 
befo^ US.” — uliominy Chrtjytidc. 

“ The author, from practical cxpcricDeo, 
liUH set'll die necessity of such a work, and 
the profession i<^niiich indebted to him 
iVir producing a manual which, in cxplahi- 
ing the form fif proceedings raquired«to 
bo observed at c<AU*t 8 -mari>al, directs the 
I, nttcnticpi of ofticera coinjVosing those courts 
to the rules ot evidence usually followed in 
criiuinul jurisprudense .” — United Service 
ItSayuzine. 
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MR. MURRAY’S iilST OF MEW WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAX CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
by lord chief ^IUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


« Lord Campbell has enri jifcd the lit3ra- 
turc of England wifii contributions ^vlncll 
will probably never die, because they will 
ah\ays amuse, and it is the power of 
ainuhiiig that confers literary immortality. 

« Thrre is, indeed, in Lord Campbell’s 
worliS miieli instruction ; liis subjects 
hivyt' been so happily selected, ^lat it w'as 
scarcely possible that there should not 
All eminent lawyer and statesman could 
not wTitc the lives of gr(*at statesmen and 
la wyei*s without interweaving ciu’ious infor- 


8vo. 30<. 

I mation, an^suggesting valuable principles 
*of jud^ent and useful practical maxims : 
but it is not for theso tliat his works will 
be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 
•No one possesses better tbaii Lord Omp- 
bell the art of « telling a stoi'y : of iiassing 
over what is comtuoiipluee ; of merely 
suggesting what may be inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
ill strong light the details of what is 
iutercsting.y — EdMurgh Eevkw. 


COSMOS: 

• SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. TRANSLATED BY MRS. SABINE- 
VoL3, Parti. PostBvo. 2*. fid. 


LION HUNTING IN Slf)UTH AFRICA ; 

< 

OR, WVE YEARS* ADVENTURES WITH THE WILD BEASTS^OP THE FAR INTEllIOB. 
BY ROUALEYN GORDON GUMMING, ESa, OF ALTYRE. 

Second Edition, with niiiny Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post Brte 2-ls. 


After tcfJting, where such test ivas 
applicable, every fact recorded by Mr, 
Ciininiing regarding the habits and actio^tB 
of the living animals by what is known 
of their anatomical stmeturb, we have 
found his sta^oments, with one uniftipor< 
tAit exception, to stand that test ; anJ 
his very ignorance' «>f the organisation, 
which would suggest to tke ph>siologi.st the 
habits and actions portrayed in tlio book, 
gf OB tbo best testimony if llio accuracy 
of the Imiiter’s sketcheb. 

"Wc feel bound to^ say that ,wc give 
entire credit to the tnitbfulncRS of the 
book, which is assuredly one of oxtraorr 
diiiaiy interest after its kind. Thcro U^an 


unavoidable sameness in the character of 
tlM incidents recorded, and the endless 
eAl too often useless {daughter of God’s 
crcatui'cs will be revolting to most minds. 
Yet the style is so natural and fresh from” 
thc^scciie, the scene itself in the far interior 
of Africa so new, and the hazards atten> 
ding th^ chacc of the formidable beasts of 
those wilds so great, that it is difit'uU to 
lay the volumes down until tho.issiio of 
each adventure, as tlieyrapitUy follow one 
another, liLs^^been ascertained. In fact, 
tlic narrative has the otiann of a vivid 
romance — and the professed novelist may 
study with diivv the native splmg of its 
sinewy style .” — Quarterly JReview, 
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MR MURRAY’S LIST Of NRW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS Oi’ ROBERT PLUMER WARD. 

WITH ms amRESPONDENCE, di!Iiuks,^and literary remains. 

BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. 

‘‘ We hardly expected to find so muc}^ 
of new and iiitcrc^iug matter as is con- 
tained in the meinoirs before us. For 
intelligence, not only personal and* 
biographical but political and historical, 
there ai'o a multitude of jiarticului^s 
brought iorwaiil, which thi*ow great light 
upon some of tho most nicniorablo^ 
passages of our public af&irs, frofii the 
begiiiiiJiig of tlie present century.*' — 
Literary Gazette, • < 


Vols. 8vo. 2B», 

** By far the most valuable portions of 
Afft Ward's diarv are its illustrations of 
thctharactdk'of tlle«i)ukc of Wellington. 
Tln^gi'cat soldier, thfli in the flush of his 
military triumph, was also in tho prime of 
his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 
give-s us an insight into'his business habits, 
his method of arguing public questions, his 
ready resource and never- tiring ciuwgy, 
which posbCKscs occasionally a striki^ 
iiitcrcst."-^Ah‘ainZaei‘. ^ 


SPECIMENS* OF THE TABLE-TAI.K OF 

• S. T. COLERIDGE. 

77nrd Edit ton, Poitmit. Fenp. flvo. * • 

‘‘ Culn'id^e^s Table Talk, perhaps tho 1 that distinguished philosopher, 'fhc book 
most popul^’ of nil the pro^ writings of * is very nicely printed. # 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 

OR, THE I. AST DAYS OP A PHILOSOPHER. 

BY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 

Eiflh Edition. With Wot Fenp. 8vo. 6tf. 

.Sir lliimplipy Davy’s Salmonia, and ju'oductions of tho sick lei.surc of his great 
his Contiolatwm of Travel, are tho Iwo i genius. These tiW3 volumes contain Sir 
works hy which the general public beeftme i l^iinphry’s lust cori'ecttoiis, are braiiti- 
acr|uainlcd with that refiii^sl and aecom- I tully printed, and illustrated by somu 
plished philosopher. Every oiio knows ! clever woodcuts.”— ^ 
them as the graceful and almost faultless i 


SAUIONI A ; 

OR, DAYS FLt-VlSinNa, 


BY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DftV'l, BART. 

With Notes by Dr. Dait on Itecent DiBcorencstu^cNatunilTllstoryof Flslics, See. » 


If'oui th Edition. Wooclcute. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 


^ Th( se new editions of book* whoso 
wise aifil genial pages have been so long 
the delight of readers of every class, 
bring thoii* own comn^ei^Ia^oiis with 
them. Wo have but to*.annoiiucc their 
appearance. Wo^ sec some additional 
notes, on pu;ts recently ascertained, in 
the Saltaonia; but in* other respects 


(except perhaps a gT<^atcr boldilbss and 
elegance of typo) noth hooks arc tlie same 
as when they fi|st charmed and instruct*! 
ns twenty yeara a*. It was not likely 
thdt time should visit 1^401*0 heayily or 
liai'dly dhch cheerful, wise, and bene- 
volent thoughts as thost of Sir Humphry 
li: i^”^Ejcaminer, 
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MR. MURR/VrS ^rST OF NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND AS IT ih : 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AXD INDV-STllIAL, IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESa 
2 VoU). rd^t 8vo. 18«. 


Amontf the Coiit>>i^a of thts Work he found Dr’icrtpUnnu of 
Tiik Rmivr. Asi'crr ok Bvar.wo; Ooi-ri-Airioifii ov iitn Pmiki.k; T.vx.vTrov; Tr\.dk; Ciiivir. 
-iNii OKHuStKs; MwNKk* A.vi> CiUToMs; Ku’h anu Pooh; 1*oi>ijj.aiiox; Tjib Pjm-.ss 
K\ii.v\\\s, Er»iJO,fri6jr; Citoncii ok«[^v<ji and, Sciiu(ii.s, UMVKUSiriKM,;;l*(»Liru;Ari 1 n«»titu- 
'iioNd; LLtvi>o,N— St’ATiSTrca OK ; Jliihjj Siioiih • Sanitahv CAxdii'io.n ; Pooii Law, &r,&o. 


" A giii<l<‘-J)Ook to our social life, to our 
public iimtitutioiis, to our habits of thou|;1it 
and fc'C'liiig, is a perfect novelty. We 
have diieetones for our streets, ami wo 
havL'essays witlioiit number written from 
every point of tiie pfditieal and I'eligious 
cuinpasM upon every ioiaginalTiu topic. 
Dut a niaiiiial which places before us iif 
a tone of sober and staid narrative, the 
whole of om* being os a pcotje, is what 
has not, tliat wo are aware of, been 
thought of before. -Ifohii Halt. 

“Wo congratulate Mr. Johnston upon 
the production of a bool^ which cannot fail 
to u<ld W his repuhitioii as a shrewd and 
original observer of men and things ; 
wine!:,# to the siiperHeial reader, will 
suji|)ly a fund of abundant ciitcrtainineiit ; 
direct the political and social einpiirrr to 
tho best and most authoritative subjects 
of iuioi'matioii ; mid to tho reflective miud 
suggest deep aud solcuiii thoughts upon 


that strange aggregate of the phases of 
humau society that is presented by P'af/- 
liijitl cuf it 24.” — DiihLin Uiuvereity Maya- 

“ ' Kayland tv it is,' fiirnishoa mati'rials 
and suggestions (pom which the future 
'historian aiul the reader of the present tlay 
will derive much assistance and i iiformation. 
The details have been collected with great 
labour, and the rare merit in btatis- 
tical accouiiLs that they may be read 
witliout fatigue. * Tiie chapters on the 
Church of Kiiglaiiil, Cliiireh rc%oiiiies and 
extension. Church coiistituLion and disci- 
pline, give the most luchl exjiosition we 
have met witli of the arnuigeinciit ol tho 
Chuivh of England, of its spirit and social 
action, of its actual state ami iiiiliicnce, 
aud of the diflcrenccs which have .arisen 
in it among its most ubio and sincere 
members. —Litcmi'y Gazette. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

IN ITS V.VBIOCrs SOOAL AND ECONOMIC VL REIATIONS DUIUNO THE I'JiE Cfc.NTOUV 

BY G R. BORTER, ESQ., OF TKE BOARD. OF TRADE. 

ilionni^flily n^v iw«1, And tutiuctc'I to ISjI, S\o. 2 1*. 


“ The reputation of iVtr. Porter’s ivork 
is M? tiriiily and deservedly cHtablislicil, 
ami It is so well and .so widely known, that 
it is only necessary to say tho pri'sont 
edition brings down most of the staUnriunts 
to th^jcnd The work has lost 


none of its eleariioss, and its utility is iii- 
ereasod. The commercial InVtory of Creat 
iJritaiii, as read and interpreted in his 
ailiuirably enmpilcd p.ages, is jHirhaps tin 
most instructive lioflk that ever was com- 
posed.’* — Econoiuht. 


PHYSICAL 

• BY MhS. 

Third Edition^ rewLAod. 
“We*shou]cl find it difficult to uam^e 
any treatise in which, Within so short a 
cqfnpass, such various mid extensive 
knowledge is placed hc^rc iho reader.” — 
(lniirk)ly Tievitri% ► 

“ Wo have followed Mrs. Somerville 
through her intcUustual journey over the 
globe, delighted aud improved by her ^ 


aEOGRAPIIY. 


SOMERVILLE. 

Wilii Portrait. 2 Tolu. P’enr. 8vo. ISs. 

structiog,, and anxious tbnt otliei's should 
derive from them the same pleasure ami 
advantage. Tho work is writtwi in a 
stylo always simple ami perspicuous, often 
vigorous, {nil^elbgant aud occasiuiially 
rising to str» i ii of clor^mllicc com moiisuratc 
with tlio lofty ideas which it clothes.” 
— Nos'th British, f&vUno. • 
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MR. MURRATS LIST OJ? XI3W WORKS. 


CIIRiItIANITY in CEYLON: 

ITS INTRODUCTION AND PROGRKS^ UND^ TIIK PORTUGUIISE, DUTCH, 
• imiTISII, AND AMEKIciN MISSIONS. 


BY SIR JAMES EMERSOlf TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

With lllufitv^tiona. 8vo. 1ft. 


“ A work of great interest on tho 
jn'csGiit state of tho Christian faith in 
that island, exhibiting extensive lcariiin/{ * 
and nim-li ]>atient research. Tho official 
position of tho author afforded him 
peculiar advantages for pursuing his 
iiKjiiiry, and ho has given as a res#lt th« 
present volnnio, ^\hieli«is as distiii- 
giiished lor its luciil VTangement os it 
is for tho ease ainl elegaiiee of its stylo.* 
The narrative (d missionary laboiii'siii this 
work is full of interest to all peraons that 
set a proper value on tho t^ils i)f those 
exeinjilary men, who arc engaged in the 
sa(*rod task of dibseiidiuuing religion ; and 
who are w’oiit to be Considered as tho 
pioneei's of civilisation — tliat is to say, as 


ng^ts for tly djffusion of intellectual and 
mival cnligTitcnnicity’ — Ohsci'Vtr. 

<^To tiiose who take cither a religious 
or a philosuphieal iiiterc->t iit the subject, 
Sir Emerson Teniicnt’s volume in.iy bo 
safely rccoininciidcd, as .1 clear, hueciiict, 
sensible, and flowing account. IT lu^ be 
a little too hopeful in expectation, and is 
rather toe general in parts, especially iui4ic 
•rliaptei's on tho Bralynanical nnd lludd- 
hist sysUmis ; but perhaps this could only 
bo I’emediod at tlio cxpeiisj of its read- 
ableness, ^hich is consuUTablo through-^ 
out. The work als<» posscssea a living 
animation arising from the author's know- 
ledge of the coui^lry and tho people.'' — 


THE MARRIAGE BILL. 

V bl'KIiOlF nULlVKUKl) ON TIIK SEOONn UKAPINO OK A HILL TO MAKE LAW'l'UL MAKUIAi.I-m 
WITHIN CrilTAIN OK TUB PH01IIIilTli0 DKOKKES OK AFFINITY. 

BY HENRY, LORD BISHOP OF EXETER 

8\o. I.. f;«/. 


INSTRUCnONS IN GARDENING, F.OR^ LADIES ; 

WITH A CALENDAR UK OrKUVlTONS AN*) DlRECTIDNS tOR EVERY MONTH. 

BY MRS. LOUDON. . 

J^Kjhlh Kditiont most cat r/nllif rihc^'d. "Woodentg. V’eap. 8vo. 5tf. 


“ As the rapiil sah^of tlio previous edi- 
tions of this work aftonls the surest proof 
tli.it it has met the wants of those for 
whose iiso it was designed, it may bo a^ed 
why 1 luavc now made so many ulteratifl^ • 
and additions. Aly answer is, that 1 lui\^ 


done RO ill ord( r that luy book may keep 
pace «Aifii the improving^ spirit of the 
times. Every page has imm-ii c.'^efully 
i^ad over, aii'l iniproxal to thj utmost of 
my power." — Preface, 
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JOURNAL OF THE GEOQRAPIIICAL SOCIETY. 

* CONTENTS:— 

ldriJMis*oi Cfmu\l Amkmca. Bv CAnAiN i I’liYfTcvt OrowiAPiiY or l*AL£sirMi. By goi.. 
^ * V. WiLwi NlIavL.i| 

Tii>>« •''hj.w. r»> Ok. I«ioiinin.N Att\ni\. Wy Du. W^LiN. 

Ai ni< \N (SwKJic vpiij^ I); Jambs HiAtai H'S. L NoHiin.as Eko-mh R t*i Ni-#XYrwr • • 

'rttwn.-* IN Aiuicv. By Bauun MuiU.i-h. i Mtohli- o^ Nnv Z^lanu, By Riunnkk 

Tiih lvci>H\uirtii Araus. By Mij^fiki 11 l*AUX\^s. I On inh Socr< ls or uiK^NiLn, ByDs. Bikf. 

• VuL. XX. P\r1S^* 8''o« 
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MR MURRAY’S LIST OP NEW WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD tO THE* END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
WITH TWO CHAPTERS \)N SOCRATES AND THE SOIHlSTS. 

BY GEORGE^QROTE, ESa 

VoIb, I — VIII. With Mapfl. 8vo. 16f. each. 


Endeayour to become acquainted wijji 
Mr. Grote, who is engaged^ on a Gmk 
History ; he, too, wilfreceive'Jou welljfif 
yon take him my regards. If you becolue 
better acquainted with him, it is worth 
our while to obtain the proof sheets of 
is work, ill order to translate it. 1 ex- 
pect a gi^at deal from this production, and 
I wiTTget you a publisher hero.” — Niebuhr, 
(hdm/JtsCortan, lo Profmor Lvchci*^in 1827. 

We look forward with much interesti 
to Mr, Groto’s fortlicoming volumes — to 
what may bo stricUy called ‘ Tly& History 
of Greece** Such was the bipo which 
closed the last noticq of Mr. Grote's work 
ill these pages. T hat hope has been fully 
realised. The two volumes have swelled 
to eight ; the disq&isitioiis on a legendary 
and doubtful period have grown into a 
stately and heart-stirring narrative of tho 
dccdK/vr*'living men ; and tho autlior has 
nofl^ iiicontestahly won for himself the 
title, which could tlien he awarded Only 
by a dubious anticipation, not merely of a 
hisUirian, but of the historian of Greece.” 
— QmrteHy Review, on VoU 7 <6 8. 

" Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the 
historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as 
wc know, in the erudition and genius with 
which he has revived the picture of a dis- 
tant past, and brought home every part 
and feature of its histor;; to our intellects 
and our hearts.”— ^iVnies, on Vote. 1 d; 2. 

“ The better acquainted any one is with 
Grccif 11 history, and with the maimer in 
which that history has heretofore been 
written, tho higher will be his estimation 
of tins work. Few books are more calcu- 
lated to impress the instructed readC^both 
with aamiration of the thorough manner 
in which evci^thing whicli aut'ior 
attempts to do is done, and with surpri.^^ 
that almost everything W'as Icft^for him to 
do.” — Spectator^, on Voh^ 1 W: 2. ^ 

I Ills book has been some time expect* 1 
by scholars, with an interest sharpened by 
Mr. Grofa’s occasional contributions to 
the classical and other reViews, on points 
eeunected with tlie subiect of his inquiry. 
The acute intelligciicP* tfte discipline, 
faculty pf iptAHr^t, ar 1 the excelleitt 
erudition, every one would look for from 
Air. Grote ; hut thqy will hero also find 
the element which linrmonisea tliese, an^ 


ivithout which, on such a theme, an orderly 
and solid work could not liave been written. 
Poetry and P^tilosophy attend the historian 
eitlier hand, and do not impede or mis- 
guide his steps.” — Kcaminei'jon VoU 1 dj2. 

“ For becoming dignity of stylo, unforced 
adaptation of results to ^irinciples, careful 
i^rifica^ion of theory by fact, and impreg- 
nation of fact Ly theory — for extensive 
and well-weighed learning, employed wkh 
mtelli^ncc and taste, we have seen no 
historical work of modern times which we 
would place above this portion of Mr. 
Grote’s history.” — Morning Chi'onielc. 
March 19, 1840*. , 

" It is iiiipossibU ft predict what num- 
ber of further volumes will be necessary 
for tho completion of Mr. Grote’s design ; 
but no onA who reads his work can wish 
that it were more abridged. It is not a 
mere summary* of events known and a<l- 
niitted, and requiring only to be agreeably 
laid before the reader. It is an explora- 
tion of the sources of Grecian History; 
an investigation of facts previously un- 
known or misrepresented ; a labour per- 
formed once for all ; and tlie book is a 
stoi*Ghouse from which future writers may 
draw their materials, without relocating 
the same toilsome and operose rescarchcb.” 
— SpectiUor, on Vols. 3 d* 4. 

« Wc wait the completion of this great 
work' (a term rarely apphcable to modern 
literary achiev«;neiit, but here honestly 
deserved,) to offer such critical remarks, 
in the spirit of those formerly made by 
us, as the entire view of Mr. G rote's learn- 
ing and labour will i demand for proper 
estimation of its results. The prediction 
is not at all hazardous that judgment will 
ultlFhately pass for Mr. Grote’s as the 
I^toty of Greece.” — Examiner, on Vols, 
,3*fc4. 

“ j|^n noticing the earlier volumes of Mr. 
Urote, wc had occasion to dwell on the 
prominent features of his work in tliosc 
terms of«*audatory appreeiafion naturally 
called forth by the grandeur of his ^sign, ' 
and the excellence of its exccutit^n. In 
his pst tiro volumes — ^bright with tlio 
radiance of mythic roinaiiee and po^fiby, 
slied from those halcyon 'days of song and 
fable, * when cider Greece was young ’ — 
we admire the'acu^encss and sagacity witli 



MR. MURRArS LIST OF NEW WORKa 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF OREKCE— 


vtliich he tracks his through the maze 
of tradition, discusaefl the vexed questions 


espdeialljr of Atiiciiian history. Mr. Crete's 
stylo bears the reflex of a keen sense of 


to which tho ‘ talc of Troy divine ' has rharmoiiy and proportion^ congenial to the 


given rise, and, guided by a feeble and 
uncertain light, which slowly gathcrl 
^•ength as he advances, at length arrives 
in the unquestioned domaii^ of historic 
truth. Tho two next volumes represent * 
Greece in the dawn of her glorious 
maturit)’, wliilst yet imping her youtliful 
wings for immortality ; tho earlier law- 
givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Cleisthcngs, and 
their institutions, are minutely treated ; 
tile spread of Gi'ccian c^onisation in Ionia, 
hieily, Libya, and on tho coasts of Italy* 
and Gaul, is displayed, and an interesting 
nn<l riclily-colourctl picture of the ancioiit 
world, at an epoch in whic4 it is com- 
paratively unknown to all but the deepest 
scholars, is placed bq£p]Ai us with all the 
amplitude of detail of which surviving 
materials admit The great age of tho 
Persian invasion, tho appearance on the 
scone of tlic hostsof Datisand Ariapliemcs, 
and tho deathless exploit pf Marathon, 
conduct us to that portion of the work of 
which it is more immediately our lot to 
sjicak. Tho volumes now before us 
embraco a penod of about sixty years, 
from the battle of Marathon to the peace 
of Nikias, in 421, ii.c. It is Uie most 
stirriijg and eventful period of Greek, and 


noble tlitme he treats. Self-sustained 
dignity and jutUcial gravity give it their 
im^^ess tliroyl^i^t/^Jlfbmin/y Chrmiclep 

*'Mr. Groto will bo emphatically the 
historian of the people of Greece. All 
tliat former writers have done is little 
more than biographical chapters A^m the 
lives of iudividuals. * * * We HRiat 

return to the subject of Greece, an^^ 
^r. Grote’s book, of which tlie interest 
increases in each suebessivo volume." — 
Dublin Dhiveraiti/ Ufagazine. 

" As Mr. Grote’s subject advances in ' 
interest, so does ho iir tiio manifestations 
of tlie various powers necessary for dealing 
with it. His famillSrit/both with tho great 
highways and the obscurcBt byapaus of 
Grecian literature and antiquity, hy 
seldom been equalled and not 
proached, in unlearned England ; wllilo 
those Germans who have rivalled it, have 
seldom posscBscd the quality which emi- 
nently choractoriBeB Mr. Grote, of keepiifg 
historical imagination severely under 
restraints of evidence.”— i&cciator, on 
Voh. 7 A 8. 


The Work may atiU he obtairnd in Portions, as U teas published : — 


, « ^OL 3 . L—II. 

T kowdaht GrrfcRw * 

Cjufcian History lo iiia Rkicn of pEisisTnATtrs at Atuenb. 


,, Vo.v III.— IV. 

• 

History or Early Athens, and tiii LFf.isLAXfrfv or Soiov. 

GnvrrAN roT^ONiFR. , 

VlT.W 01 THK Co-NTEMPdllAKT NAT ^NS SL'Il^UNDTNO GnELCS. 

GiiEcr^N History down to the Invasion, and toe Battle of 

MAiciiiiON. * ^ 

Voi.a. 

PERm^K Wab AMD Invabioj[>of Grffck ev^Xkdxps. 

> PKETCIO EKI'WEKM tHK P>RSIAM AND IIIE FfLOPONNESIAM Wa"^. 

.» PjtLOrONNI-STAN WaU DOWN TO HIE EX1»KDITI0N OP THE ATHEMIAMB AOAlMaT 
bYHACLSE. • 7 


^ • voLs. viii— vm. * 

1%[E Peace op Ni|:ias*dowm to the BAnte op Knidvb [ilc. 421 to 394.^ 

SOCRiTES AND TTIE SOPHIHIH, 
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MR. MURRAY’S tilST OF NEW WORKS. 


MODERN IWM^STIC cJoKLllY. 


FOUNDJfiD 


MODERN I^A 

iO Ul'ON Z^KH^^ClAiE 


Il\.ES OF ECONOMY Alfo TliACTlCAL 
KNOT^LEDOB, 


AND ADAPTED FOU jnfi USE OF PKIVATE FAMILIES. 

^fWithwit)dculB. PostSTO, C/. 
fa 


« * Mrs. rfuiidcll’s Cookery Book ’ is now 
and for over to be known as Mukra'v's 
CwJcci'y Book^ juid its claim to imik as 
a new p'ork is supported by the following 
sniJ.'Aiary of ^ W)vd features — ‘ the great 
increase in the number and variety of 
rfcl'ipts, set forth in a clearoi^type than 
hclo;o, a ''greater 'simplification of lan-^ 
guago, in order to render the receipts 
1001*0 easy of compreheusiot^ ; tlic illus- 
trative woodcuts which adorn the present 
volume; the newOsystem of numbering 
every separate receipt, to facilitate refer- 
ence, the mode of' printing in figures all 
iiuml)ers and quantities, for the sake of 
clean, em; and, lastly, the table's for com- 
^tVijouL'^houschold accounts.’ The cover 
IS stamped in bold relief, with a signifi- 
cant gihlcfl clock, to denote that punc- 
tuality is the boul of cookery .” — LiUnuy 
O^Mle. 

Unquestionably the most conqileic 
guide to the culinary dcpartnii'iit of do- 
economy that has yet been giv<'ii 
to the world. lndc|)cndeutly of uptvards 
of v iglit liiiiidretl receipts of every de- 
scription, derived from luanusmpt col- 
lections, and tested by experience, the 
volunic contains <ustructionB, amply illus- 
trati'd by woodcuts, on every coflatcial 
branch of the art of !ioiisokccping, from the 
i.i.'irfect to tlie diiiuer-tablo .” — John lialL 

“ Full of sage instruction and advice 
not only on the economical and savoury 
prep^ation gastronomic inatof!^nlR, but 
on subjects of domestic managonioiit in 
general. A more quiet and excellent y ay 
to introduce oi'dcr and economy alorg‘^ 
with tlio legitimate plcasu'tcs of tlRv 
domestic mepl iuto all ^ulmi establit^kmeuts 
.ns'fhay require these essentials, w'e coifid ' 
not biiggesi than simply to haiid thi'> 11(^16 
work ever to the mistn-'ss of the house. 
In turning it over, sh^^ would sometimes 
hit upon what w'os wjt sought for, even 
though veiy imirh rec uircM. And salutary 
advice so^jiiei3V*“'tally^ and snddc'iily pro- 
seiitod is' often far more eflecttial thua 
wheu more formally given.” — Builder, 


" This is a new edition of Mrs. Rundell's 
famous cookery book, modeniiscd, cn- 
Ifirgcd, and re* modelled, yet adhering in 
^;tbo main to the original design. It 
eschews the ei^cnsive and unintelligible 
fancies of great professional euisiiiiers, 
[ and is still a coEection of ]dain receipts, 
adapted to the service of families, in which 
the table is supplied, with a rcgaivi to 
economy as well as comfort and elegance. 
Tlie uoodcu^s and the altered type greatly 
improve tlie pr&scut edition.” — Mwning 
Post. 

“There has been a gi’cat deal said of 
late ill favour of volumes on the Fmicli 
cuisine ; but, after all, avc may heartily 
and safely c^'^mmeiid to English house- 
wifery this new edition of an English 
cookery book. It tells plainly wliat plain 
folks wish to know, ami points out how an 
exoenoiit dinner may be best secured 
w'ithout loss of time, cash, or patience.” — 
Express. 

« The best work extant on the subject 
for Iho ])iir]ioseB of an ordinary hoiise- 
liold.”— A// im. 

‘'»E\en Mi*s. Rundcll, vho has in- 
structed two liundrcd thousand families 
of buyers iiK/hc arts ol living well and 
making a gentfcel appearance, with smnlry 
hints on carving, economy, and ‘the poor,’ 
is Biipcreedcd in many details by the 
march of co«/kcry; so Mr. Mnri’ay has 
put forth a new edition, with a great 
many new receipts, that have stf>od the 
t of family experience, being cheaper 
the lavish inon-cooks are wont to 
iq)ropound. Such portions as have been 
* retained arc revised, and numerous edi 
( torial and typographical impi*ovcmcnts 
I made throughout.” — EpectaJlor. 

“ Asw a complete collection of useftil 
directions, clothed in perspicubXis Ian* 
giiagc, ior the practice of aii« art that 
more Ihnn any other serves to keep the 
body in iiealiJi, and the family ’ ar- 
niony,^hi3 ‘ Motla'n. jHsuiestic Cfstkm'y ’can 
scarcely ho sui’paSsi d." — EoonomUt. 






